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1845. 


proceedings of both Houses of Parliament above re- 
ferred to, show that [)er.soiis who conceived themselves in¬ 
jured by false evidence, givcMi against them behind their backs, to 
Committees of either House, brought actions for the purpose of 
vindicating their cliaractcr from the slander; and that each House, 
on beijjg informed, by petition of the party sued, that such ac¬ 
tion had been brought, sent for the Plaintiff and his Attorney, 
and, by direct menaces, compelled them to stay their actions, 
and so far submit to the imputations which the evidence bad 
von- Lxxxni. no. clxvii. a 
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I^u^ht upon them. This was said to be done in exercise of 
ihivilege of Parliament. 

MpThe fact cauQot fail to awaken the most serious reflections in 
HFconstitutiOnal minds. To interpose the authority of either 
j^use any one of the Queen’s subjects, and the re¬ 

medy which the law may give him against another for an inva¬ 
sion of his personal rights, would appear to be a most question¬ 
able practice; yet the step was taken by the House of Commons 
almost as a matter of course; in a thin house, towards the close 
of a session, with scarcely the form of a debate, and without any 
division. This vote of the Commons became a precedent for a 
similar vote, on a similar occasion, in the Lords. The greatest 
judicial body in the empire was strongly warned against the 
proceeding; they did not adopt it till a Committee had examined 
and reported on the precedents connected with the subject. 
Their report will be noticed hereafter. The cause of alarm is 
greater from the powerful opposition offered to the vote by 
Lord Brougham, whose Speech is before us. We much regret 
that the arguments by which he was answered, have not been 
also published with the authority of those who advanced them. 

His Lordship’s Protest does not allude to any formidable resis¬ 
tance by argument from the supporters of the vote; and we 
think that he is likely not to have passed over in silence any 
strong point in the pleading of his adversaries. We have some 
reason to think that many of those wdio had concurred in the 
resolution, were of opinion, too late, that they hud done wrong ; 
not only in proceeding so hastily in a matter so important, but 
in arriving at the conclusion which was adopted. At all events, 
we are satisfied that public opinion must be directed by this 
valuable document to .the imminent and extreme danger to 
which important rights and interests stand exposed. 

For the truth can no longer be veiled from sight by mysteri¬ 
ous generalities; we are distinctly warned—should we not rather 
say threatened? Members of Parliament, in both its Chambers, 
high in office and eminent in station, conspicuous for talent, dis¬ 
tinguished in those professions which exercise most influence over 
the community—men differing in all political opinions, and con¬ 
nected wdth every party—have for the first time united their voices 
in l^,y|iiinng this proposition,—That Englishmen are hereafter 
to" enj^ their liberties, their properties, and their reputation, 
not according to the rules of any known law, but at the mere will 


This proposition was certainly deducible as an inevitable corol¬ 
lary from the assertion of Privilege formerly put forth ; since he 
claims the right of sole judgment on the extent of his own 
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privileges, and to declare them without appeal in each particular 
juncture, virtually claims authority to silence all tribunals and 
supersede ail law. But this was reasoning and inference. The 
most apprehensive little expected to hear the principle boldly 
avowed, and to behold it in active operation. 

Let us suppose a possible case under circumstances of daily 
occurrence. A new law has passed; adverse interests were to be 
reconciled, and were protected by its various clauses,—reluctantly 
submitted to, by reason of the opposing influences. With¬ 
out mutiml sacrifices, the bill must have been thrown out. The 
battle was obstinately fought, but has been lost; or rather the 
law is the fruit of negotiation and compromise. The law lia$ 
settled the question. But what if, afterwards, cither of the ex¬ 
tinguished interests should he patronised by Privilege? AVhat 
if either IIou^e should resolve that the subject-matter was of 
its own exclusive cognisance? 'J'hat the construction of acts 
relating to it, or of all such clauses, or of all railway acts, 
belonged solely to its jurisdiction ? That if any suitor proceeded 
to enforce the right given him by tlie law, be and his counsel 
and attorneys should l)e sent to prison ? That the judges, who 
in the execution of their duty dared to decide on the point, 
should share their fate ? 

'I'he advocates of Privilege will condemn the very supposition 
as monstrous. They admit that such a course would be wrong, 
and for that reason could not he taken. T/iis is not what they 
wished or intended, nor any thing at all resembling this. They 
only wished, modest and considerate as they are, to set up an 
arbitrary, unlimited, uncontrollable power. Hear what was said 
by one of these grave judicial organs, whose encouraging and 
reiterated dicta w^erc the food on which these sw^elling preten¬ 
sions fed. In the reign of Queen Anne, Mr Justice Powys, dif¬ 
fering from the Chief-Justice, as his other two brethren also did, 
thus deals with one of the objections to the warrant issued by the 
House of Commons for the imprisonment of John Paty. * The 
‘ second objection is, that if this court cannot judge of the com- 
^ mitments of the House of Commons, and such a commitment is 
‘good, they may stop the whole course of law, and take upon them 
‘ a despotic power. But thisis a very foreignsuppositlon, and ought 

* not to be said by any Englishman. The House of Commons 
‘ are a great branch of the constitution, and are chose by our- 
‘ selves, and are our trustees; and it cannot be supposed, nor 

* ought to be presumed, that they will exceed their boimds^ or do 
^ any thing amiss* And such language has been employed 
during the late controversy: Do not be so uncharitable as tQ 
fancy that we shall abuse an arbitrary power: we want nothing 
but the use of it. 
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We do not propose to discuss the question whether arbitrary 
power can be safely trusted to a popular assembly, subject to so 
many influences from within and from without. But we propose 
briefly to meet the argument by the fact—the argument that no 
danger of abuse needs be feared, by the fact that it has frequently 
occurred- For tliis purpose we shall exhibit a list, of cases, in 
which the English House of Commons,* acting on a claim of Pri¬ 
vilege, sometimes allowed by law and public opinion, and some¬ 
times condemned, has grossly perverted the j)rivilegc, as claimed 
.by themselves :—a set of precedents to be eschewed : a bead-roll 
of decisions which i\o honest or rational loeii could uphold : a 
series of facts disgraceful to our country, in which the pcoplc^s 
own trustees, chosen by themselves, hwee assumed a despotic 
power ; and, against the presumption above proscribed by the reve¬ 
rend Judge, hare exceeded tlieir bounds, hurc dune ererj/ thing 
amiss, linns tramjde{l deU!)cratoJy upon ihe lirst principles of 
justice. We speak of times anterior to August 1841, when the 
present Parliament was called into existence. 

J'horpe’s case was in the rcigti of Edward IV., in which 
Parliament conauUal the judyvs on the course they ought to take 
upon the arrest ol tludr own Speaker; but the judges, with matiy 
})rofcbsions of the most profound respeet, (Uu-lared that that 
great assembly was tin* best and solo judge of its ow'ii privileges* 
That case may he safely left to life commentaries of Lord 
Holt, and to the following description of the Parliaments of 
that time, as given by Lord Brougham, in his rotilicnl i%/- 
lostrphy. 

‘ Tlic condncl of the Parliament, both Lords and Commons, in the 
times of which wu have heen (reatlng, was as bad as possible in all jiur- 
ticiilars save w'liat related tc» tlieir own privileges. 'J'ho nation can never 
be aulliciently ^ratetnl for the steadiness with which they then persisted 
in establishing their h‘gislative rights, and their title to inteifere in the 
administration of public allairs. But their whole conduct towards iiidivi- 
duals and parties, the use they made of their pow'er, was almost alwaysproHi- 
gate aud nnjust in the greatest possible degree. During all Uichurd I I/s 


This observation is confined to^ England. In Ireland, it is well 
known that the House of Commons/in the 18th century, came to a vote 
that any clergyman claiming agistment titlie w^as a traittjr and enemy to 
bis country, ami to the Protestant interest. They acted on this vote ; 
and clergymen were severely punished for claiming a property as iiidis- 
pntably their own, as the land timt may have been vested in a railway 
<fompany, by an act wliicli received tlie royal assent last August, belongs 
to that company; or the patrimonial estates of peers and members of Par¬ 
liament, to their hereditary owners. 
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reign, all Henry VI/s, all Edvranl IV/s and Richard IIL’s, up to the 
accession of Henry VII., they blindly followed the dictates of the fac¬ 
tion which.had the upper liiuid—the prince whose success in the field 
hud defeated his competit<»rs, the powerful chief whose authority pre¬ 
vailed at the niouient. The Itistory of their proceedings is a succession 
of contrary decisions on the same (juestion, conllicting laws on the same 
title, attainders and reversals, consigning ono day all the adherents of 
one party to confiscation and the scaffold, reinstating them the next, and 
placing their adversaries in the same cruel predicament. Thus, in 1461, 
on Edward IV.’a victory, they unanimously attainted Henry Vl„ and all 
his adherents, inclutling 13S knights, priests, ahd esquires, ns well as 
princes an^peers, and declared all the Lancastrian princes usurpers. A 
few yciu’s after, both Ldward IV. and Henry VI. w(M’e acttially prisoners 
at one and the same time. 'I'he next year Eduard, who had not re¬ 
gained his freedom and his crown f( 0 ’ many months, was fain toi lly the 
realm, wlien all his adherents were attainted without exception. Richard 
flL. notwithsfanding the uiiusnal hr>iT<»r excited hy his manifold crimes, 
uft(M'a few moniiiK wearing the crown, wliitdi he Inul been idlered hy 
many of tli<» Lords and sonic citizens and gentlemen, but by neither 
house of the legislature, found it quite safe to as^emlde a I'lirlinmiMit, 
which at once rceogni^setl his incuiablc tilh', and iiTtuinled all his ad¬ 


versaries. Win n the Katl of Richmond (hdVated imd killed him at 


liosworth, and took the crown r-lVcred him by the soldiers on the field 
of hattle, the I’ariianierit iinuKuli.tUdv reversed all the attainders of the 


Laueastrians, and I'eclart'd the jirinces of tliat Inuise to havo been law¬ 
fully seizcui of the crown. Nay, the Commons settled loniiage and 
poundage on him for life. They however added as a kind of condition, 
?n uhicli the Lords concurred, and to which he ns«enf('d, tliat he should 
strengthen liis confessedly Iiad title to the crown hy marrying Elizabeth, 
the represonlativ'o of llm Voile family. At the some rime, partly as a 
means of finance, fomewliat. inctmsistently w ilh their 0 ])inion of the York 
title, they a!tainted, that is, conliseutod, thirty of the V(w*k party, on the 
unreasonable and indeed nnintelhgibio gr<»iind ot having been in rebellion 
against Henry w hen he was only a prixate gcntlem.iu, Earl of Richmond, 
lint it is to be oliserved that the statute limiting the crown to Henry 
and the licirs of his liodv, wa^ nnule hy the assent of the Lords at the 
request of the Commons.’—(Vo!, iii. p. 218.) 


From these unsettled times let us pass to the 17th century. 
Edward E'loyd, in 1021, a justice of peace, and a gentleman of 
good estate in Salop, was impeached, lx fore the Commons, for 
uttering uncivil speeches towards the Prince and I’rincess Pala¬ 
tine, the son-in-law and daughter of King James I- His crime 
consisted in saying—‘ I have heard that J^iague is taken, and 
‘ Goodman Palsgrave and Goodwife Palsgrave have taken to 
‘ their heels and ran away ; and, as I have heard, Goodwife Pals- 

* grave is taken prisoner and that these words were spoken ‘ in 
^ a mpst despiteful and scornful manner, with a sneering and 

• scoffing countenance, and with a purpose to disgrace, aa much 
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* as in him lay, these two princes;* and the like at other times. 
Claiming the privilege of punishing by pillory and fine, on what 
they called impeachment, that is, an impeachment by themselves 
as accusers before themselves as judges, the Commons passed a 
sentence, calculated to eflFace all memory of those misdeeds of 
the Star-Chamber and High Commission Court, which soon after 
brought about the Civil Wars. Their resolution was, that Floyd’s 
body should be scourged, tortured, mutilated, his feelings in¬ 
sulted, and his estate burdened with a fine of £1000. 

That the affair, between judgment and execution, was wrested 
out of the hands of the House of Commons, and subsequently 
disposed of by the Lords, who maintained with some heat that 
this sentence was a deep infringement of their privileges, only 
aggravates the enormity. The Commons humbly deferred to this 
claim: the sole judges of their own privileges confessed that they 
had volunteered the exercise of a power which they did not pos¬ 
sess. They however entreated their Lordships, that so heinous an 
offence might not escape condign punishment; and the Upper 
House, profiting by the example of the Lower,—catching the in¬ 
fection of their Protestant zeal and loyal indignation, pro¬ 
nounced a still severer sentence. Their Lordships, to the pillory 
and exposure, added a whipping at the cart’s-tail. Some scru¬ 
pulous peers, a small minority, would have excused him the whip¬ 
ping, because Floyd was a gentleman : none appear to have 
thought this circumstance any objection to nailing his ears 
to the pillory, or parading him through London and Westminster 
on horseback, with a placard on his back, with his face tow'ards 
the beast’s tail. Their Lordships multiplied the fine fivefold, 
declared him infamous and incompetent to be a witness, and di¬ 
rected him to be imprisoned for the term of his life. He was not, 
however, in fact whipped, though in all other particulars the sen¬ 
tence was rigidly enforced. 

When, in the course of some great constitutional contest, ab¬ 
horrence of the judicial misconduct of Jeft’eries and Seroggs had 
been coupled with the wish that their very names might be blot¬ 
ted out from the memory of man, Erskine exclaimed,—* No ! let 
‘ them be held in everlasting remembrance I let them be handed 

* down with ^me and execration to the end of time I ’—So let this 
hideous sloi^of the sufferings of Edward Floyd be studied as an 
awful and practical lesson I A lesson to the community, showing 
every individual to what he may be exposed by the claims of 
arbitrary powera still more affecting lesson to the humane, 
the just, the enlightened, of the excesses of guilt and infamy 
into which they may be plunged by asserting such a claim. 
For here was no unwatched drunken rabble, no sudden impulse 
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of excited savag’cs: we have the recorded deliberation and the 
public conduct of the knights, citizens, and burgesses ; and finally 
of the brave peers of England, the most cultivated part of a 
highly civilized nation—the statesmen, the lawyers, the land- 
owners and merchants—the peers and prelates of a country long 
renowned in arts and arms, the contemporary admirers of Shak- 
speare and Bacon, the patrons of Milton and Waller;—all the 
leading men in a wealthy and powerful country, which even then 
boasted that it had enjoyed for hundreds of years the inestimable 
blessings of law and liberty. 

The reign of Charles 1. gives cause for much reflection on the 
subject of Privilege* The Long Parliament met in 1640, and 
passed many valuable laws. The abolition of the Star-Cham¬ 
ber and High Commission Court, and of the right of the Privy 
Council to try criminal matters, is enumerated by Lord Broug¬ 
ham among the ‘ great and glorious achievements of this re- 
‘ nowned body/ * But he censures all their subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings, as ‘ framed, and possibly intended, to alter the form of 

* government.' Nor can any man deny that some of their claims 
of Privilege were absurd—as the vote that Archbishop Laud's 
church ceremonies were a breach of the privileges of the House 
of Commons ;—some treasonable—as the votes to levy an army 
against the King—if the constitution was considered as resting 
on its lawful basis.f The defence of the Long Parliament is, 
that the King's violations of the law had thrown the constitution 
otf its bias, and proved his determination to rule independent 
of all its checks and controls. If they were justified in foro 
conHcientioi for their resistance to this overstrained usurpation, 
under the name of prerogative, by opposing to it the only 
power they possessed—or rather by setting up a power never 
used before, and investing it with the venerable and well-known 
name of Privilege—their proceedings with that object can furnish 
no argument for the extent of power which the laws and consti¬ 
tution will recognise in peaceful times. 

Walpole speaks with rapturous admiration of Quin's answer 
to the question, * By what law could they execute the King?'— 

* By all the law that he had left them.' The law of necessity, 
which supersedj^s all other; the law of self-defence, of which, 
however applied, the unjust aggressor has no right to complain. 


* PoL PhiL Vol. iii. p- 276. 

I The Long Parliament had become executive as well as legislative, 
when it* performed some of its boldest operations,—such as condemning 
Paul Best to death for denying the Trinity. He was executed by virtua 
of an ordinance in 1646, not under a rote for breach of privilege. 
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In the commencement of those troubles, If the Commons could 
avert arbitrary power by no other means than the pretence of 
Privilege—it that weapon, non hos qiue^itum mumts in usvs^ was 
the only one they had the power to grasp—Pyin and Hampden 
might be bound to wield it, however repugnant to the clemenral 
constitution of a mixed government acting upon known Jaws; 
yet the shades of these great men have been preposterously in¬ 
voked, as giving a sanction to interference with the administra¬ 
tion of the laws, in the days of King William IV. and Queen 
Victoria. 

•Rulers and subjects may draw lessons of public morality and 
expediency from these tumultuous periods; but they furnish no 
precedents that can be applied when the empire of the law is re¬ 
established. The establishment of that empire, st cured by the 
independence of the judges, is perimps the most legitimate oh* 
ject of those struggles, and the prize not too dearly bought by 
all the horrors that accompanied them. 'I'hey had hardly ceased 
during the reign of Charles II., or, if it might bo truly said that 
the storm had subsided, 

■ ■ ■■ if the terror of the t lines was past. 

There still remain’d the scatterings of the blast/ 


The unsettled opinions of men, and the violent contention of 
parties, often shook the tranquillity of the state. Could any 
thiqg prove it more strongly, than that the House of Com^mons 
elected in 1079 proceeded, almost immediatidy on their meeting, 
to punish their fellow-subjects who had exercised their undoubt¬ 
ed right of petitioning the Crown on the exercise of an imjior- 
tant and equally unquestioned prerogative, that of summoning a 
Parliament? Such petitions- were visited as a breach of the 


privileges of that House of Commons, which had no existence 
when they were preferred. 'I'hat * our trustees, elected by our- 
* selves, of whom no Englishman onght to say that it is possible 
‘ for them to exercise a despotic power, or do any thing amiss,’ 
should vote a petition to the Crown on public affairs a breach of 
privilege, appears like an incredible fable. Numerous, however, 
were the victims who could attest its truth. The sergeant-at-arms 
seized them bv the hundred, and detained them till they paid 
money forthifr }H)eration. The people’s representatives lodged 
their constituents in jail, in the name of Privilege, for daring to 
express their opinion on the conduct of a former Parliament. 
The grand-jury of Devon were thus dealt with by the House of 
Commons in which a Whig majority bore sway. 

In 1701, the same drama was acted, but with the characters 


reversed. The grand-jury of Kent ventured to approach the 
House of Commons with a strong remonstrance against the 
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Tory government of Queen Anne, for deserting' the policy of 
Kinjr William and his Whig iniinstors. For presenting this 
petition, Mr Colcpcpcr was imprisoned till the c'nd of the ses¬ 
sion I What must bo said of these proceedings ? Were they 
altogether an abuse? Did the House at those difleront periods 
assume u privilege which they did not posse!?s—a privilege in¬ 
consistent with their primary duty,—that of redressing the griev¬ 
ances of the people, which can be known by no other means so 
well as by their petition ? Or did they hut abuse the privilege of 
committing for contempt as a punishment for Jiluds ? 

Of the inquisitorial functions of the House of Commons wc 


hoar much, and all Englishmen hoar it with pride and satisfaction. 
These functions have been so exercised as to produce examples of 
signal benefit to the country: their existence is no mean secuiity 


against flagrant misgovcrnineiit. Information must often have pro- 
cciMled from polluted sources; buttle House were not answerable 
tor its truth, or the respectability of witm*''Ses; they w'lue bound to 


receive all that was ofl’ered, and to se< k for all tliat could be obtain¬ 


ed. They might, indeed, have reasonably pau'-cd bef(n'(» they 
adopted for any purpose whatever the depositions of professed 
spies and double traitors; and wlicn Dangorfield accused James 
If., then Duke of York, of cornpassing the murder of his bro¬ 
ther, ho seemed to warn them against too readily believing a 
charge so atrocious. Ti*ey Avould have jtroperly stored up the 
statement, wiiich, liowevcr inercdihle, might have derived confir¬ 
mation from the developments of time, from other facts, From wit¬ 
nesses less infamous. Here was good ground for vigil.inco and 
precaution—a good foundation for further eiujuirios. This was 
the TTvSn of Privih'ge. 


But the Commons vimre not satisfied with securing the custody 
of these secret denunciations. They printed, published, sold them' 
for money, sanctioned I>y the signature of tlieir 8[>cakor. No doubt, 
the prict! was moderate ; and a handsome discount allow^ed the 
Trade to make large purchases of this foulest oFull libels. And in 
what manner was the revenue tlius raised to be employed ? The 
profits of the sale w'crc given to the slanderer !—a premium on 
secret falsehood, a temptation to other unprincii>Iod men, a preju¬ 
dice to the fairness of that trial which would have ensued if they 
had dared to tesf the truth of the evidence by an open impeach¬ 


ment. 


The attorney-general afterwards prosecuted Sir William Wil¬ 
liams, the Speaker, who, by ord(y of the House, had publish¬ 
ed Dangcrfield^s information. He was convicted, and fined 
L.10,000, (of which he is said to have paid L.ROOO,)—his plea 
of parliamentary privilege being overruled by the court. 'J'he 
Earl of Peterborough, calumniated in the same document, brought 
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his action for libel against the Speaker, who did not attempt to 
set up the claim of Privilege in this civil action, but sulfered 
judgment by default, and had to pay considerable damages. And 
these judgments were not reversed or questioned in any court of 
error; nor so, as many others were, condemned by the Parliament 
of King William. 

No argument is required to prove that this series of proceed¬ 
ings was an outrageous abuse of one of the most valuable privi¬ 
leges entrusted by the constitution to the House of Commons. 

Interference with the course of justice was n^t reserved for 
the year 1845. It occurred one hundred and seventy years be¬ 
fore, and exhibited some most singular features. The Commons, 
in an appeal case between Shirley and Fagg, and in two or three 
other cases then pending, asserted a privilege which they had 
claimed before, but have not always maintained. They resolved 
that the Lords bad no right to decide appeals from courts of 
equity, where members of the Lower House were parties. Aftcr- 
‘wards, they threw down this too invidious distinction; and declared 
that the Lords had no such right when any commoner was a party. 
They followed up their solemn resolution with one of the gravest 
import and most practical character, menacing the legal agents of 
parties prosecuting such appeals with their highest displeasure :— 
' Whoever shall solicit, plead, or prosecute any such appeal against 

* any commoner, shall be proceeded against as a betrayer of the 

* rights and liberties of the people of England.’ One of the best 
speeches ever delivered in the i louse of Lords, was made by the 
first Earl of Shaftesbury in support of the judicature of the Lords, 
and against the interference of the Commons.* The Lords f had 
formerly taken notice of the imprisonment of the four counsel¬ 
lors, and resolved it to be 'an unexampled usurpation and breach 
' of privilege against the House of Peers—a transcendent in- 

* vasion on the right and liberty of the subject, and against 

* Magna Charta^ the Petition of Right, and many other laws, 

* which have provided that no freeman shall be imprisoned, or 
' otherwise restrained of his liberty, but by due process of law.’ 

'Fhe Commons acted up to their recorded resolution, and sent 
four counsellors to prison for discharging their professional duty. 
These gentlen^ sued out their habeas corpits^ but were remanded 
by an obSMptlllvs'court of law. They questioned the legality of 
this remand by a writ of error, which must have come on for de¬ 
cision In the House of Lords. To avoid the embarrassment and 


• See CMett's Parliammdaty History, Vol. iv. p. 791. 
f Jovirmt, Jane 3, 1675. 
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scandal of the collision, the Crown was driven to postpone all pob^ 
lie business, and prorogue the Parliament, as a lesser evil. The 
very same series of proceedings was repeated, in the same order, 
in the following session. Some of our readers will probably 
first become acquainted with them from this narrative, and will 
of course be prepared to hear that a privilege deemed of sueh 
immense importance was effectually vindicated—that no such 
appeal was ever afterwards discussed at the bar of the House 
of Lords—at least, that the practice was not permitted to" 
prevail without negotiation and conference, and some welL 
devised precautions of legislative wisdom. Hide, blushing 
glory, hide the humiliating result! The House of Commons, 
%ose exclusive judges of their own privileges, which they hold 
but for the benefit of the whole people, surrendered this privi¬ 
lege without another blow. They have tacitly acquiesced in this 
claim of the Lords—nay, more, they have been daily, from that 
hour to the present, incurring the guilt of betraying the rights 
and liberties of the people of England. Not a session has pass¬ 
ed away in which members have not been parties prosecuting 
such appeals in their own case, or maintaining as advocates the 
cause of their clients. 

Some will doubt whether it ever can be right to interpose Privi¬ 
lege between the advocate and client: there are some occasions 
on which it is manifestly indefensible. Suppose the Crown to 
possess such a power, what would be thought of its being exer¬ 
cised in a criminal prosecution ? Conceive the Attorney-General, 
or the Lord Advocate, putting an individual on his defence against 
charges involving life or liberty, and then threatening him with 
summary vengeance if he should presume to obtain the aid of Coun¬ 
sel I Conceive a general notice to all practitioners of the law, that 
such as dared to appear in behalf of one accused, or to advise 
him on the means of establishing his innocence, should expiate 
their audacity in a jail I It would not be a whit more extrava¬ 
gant to utter the same threat against the party himself, who 
might possibly be much better qualified to defeat the prosecu¬ 
tion ; and thus accusation and conviction would be identical, and 
every man would be bound to submit to judgment against himself. 

When the Earl of Danby, in 167D, was impeached by the 
Commons before the Lords fur High Crimes and Misdemeanours, 
he sought to avail himself of the King’s pardon for protection 
against the charge. Doubts were raised as to its l^al effect. 
He wished the point to be argued by his Counsel; and some of 
the foremost barristers, men destined to fill at later periods the 
chief seat in our first common-law court, were engaged for the 
defence of this distinguished culprit. They saw ndticies 
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stuck up on the walls of Westminster Hall, that all who 
ventured to api'oar in his liehalf would incur the (lispleasnre 
of the House, '^riio Earl (May 1(1) informed the House of 
Lords, that lie had ‘ ex])ected*to meet his counsel assijrued 
‘ by their Lordships for the defence of his plea; but he had 
‘ received a message from everyone of tliem, that they dare not 
* appear to argue, liy reason of a vote of tlic House of Coin- 
^ mons, when by the petitioner is destitute of all counsel* Some 
may regret that such men as Holt and Iiaymoiul submitted to 
this injunctiou. We think it probal)Ie that Erskine would liav(? 
resisted ; and can form some idea of the use to whieh he would 
have turned this very topic, from his noble doft nee of Stoekdale ; 
when, not condemned by a vote, but prosecuted before a judge 
and jury, by order of the House of Commons, for a libel on that 
assembly. 

We ought not, however, liasfily to suppose tliat the Earl 
of Danby’s counsel were deterred by fear from the pciformancc 
of their duty. Eossildy they felt a natural rej>ugnunce to the 
]*ossibility of producing an unseemly collision between t!ie 
two most venerable authorities iu the state. The Lords ordered 
their attendance, 'i'ho Commons on their absence: 

the Sergeant-iit-anns miglit have luild them in custody for 
violating’ tlie inhibition; the Ulack-rod for disroiiurdiu'r the 
summons; or the iast-named (jilieer might have been <lh<*ctcd 
to rescue them from the hands of the formidalilc To[>liam- 
Actjuiesconco would liave heon imprssiliie on cither side,' and 
resi'itanee iniglit luivo ended in blooilshed. 

Piwsibly liu'so eminent lawyers thought tlmt they best con¬ 
sulted llu-ir client's safety by yielding to an order so unjust and 
ungenerous, d'he adv<»cale of a clitnit prosecuted by uiiscnipu- 
lous power, may fairly speculate on producing a reaction in Ids 
favour, by giving that power its uncontrolled career, d'lic en¬ 
forced silence of counsel must have inclined any judges all tlio 
more to believe that the point raised ought to save the destitute 
petitioner. 

]?ut Privilege was here called into full operation—the privi¬ 
lege of doing injustice, of condemning unhcar(l, of deciding with¬ 
out discussioti, of putting learned men to silence, lost their argu¬ 
ments should wrest a victim from the hands of persecution ! 

We reach the era of the Revolution, one of the most glorious 
events in the history of human affairs. Never had such great 
benefits been purchased at so little cost, or a vast change wrought 
with so little ground for cavil or complaint. The l^irliamcnt 
did well in asserting its great and undoubted rights, and in re¬ 
versing the unjust attainders of the preceding reigns. Perhaps 
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the llotiso of Commons v\ould have done well to proceed ui^ainst 
some at least of the judicial delinquents by the known constitu¬ 
tional method of iinj)v*achinent. 'J'hey prelerrcd the resort to 
Privileiji'e. Tliey eonunitted to Newgate two ex-judges for no 
criminal or unlawful act, but for the faithful discharge of thefr 
duty. Both had been turned oiu of the judgment-seat l)y Charles 
II. hecaiise they refused to bond the law io his tyranny; but they 
had been guilty of pronouncing a judgment in striet accordance 
with the law, ten years before, against 'l opham, llie SergeaiU-at- 
anns. No corruption or partiulit} impnud—their decision fully 
justihed by clear legal reasoning—and even so explained by 
vhemselvcs as not to thaw into doubt any privili^ge claimed by 
the llou^e of Commons—tlieir error, if tu tor ilu'y hail eonunitted, 
atoned by expressions of sorrow only too liuinble: they were 
iuhjuitously detained in ptison till the session ended. 'I'he pro¬ 
ceeding is a dark stain on t!ic chaiactcr ol that House of Com¬ 
mons 

The Privilege of the House of C^):nnions to <!etci‘miiio the 
right of their own members to eonU'''ied ^ea;s in that assembly 
on [Maition, was perhaps tlio mosi luultmiable of an) . ‘1 lie jurlr»- 

iliction involved an imporrant trust, a pnblu* iiuty of cogent ob¬ 
ligation. What severe penalties migia liav*' failen cn tlie !ll:eiler, 
who had (lined to douiil the puiiiy of ilieii’ deci’situ''^ 1 there 
is strong juoof, from competent authority—wo might say from 
intcimil evidence—that in piucess of time every exmeise of that 
riglit had become an abuse. \^'itllOu^ the least regard to the legal 
merits of the case, every member wJio belongid to the prevail¬ 
ing party in politics w^as sure of success. As in tlie time of tlio 
civil wars of Voik and Lancaster, ‘tiiey blindly hdlovvet! ibedic- 
*■ latcs ot the faction wliich liad tlie upper IjamL’ I^irtieular 
eases of iniquity and inconsisteney might i‘C edifjing, but we are 
eontciUed with the general fact. Mr Geoige (Jlionville told Mr 
Knox, under-secretary of state—wlien inciqiablo of serving tl*e 
public in an ollicial capacity—of Ids intention ^ to endeavour to 
'■ give some check to the abominable prostitution of the House of 
‘ Commons in elections, in voting for whoever Inis the snpjiort of 
‘ the minister, winch must end in the ruin of public libcity.' So 
gigantic was the evil ovcrtlirown by the Orcuville Act, that that 
measure is styled by Mr llatsell one of the noblest w'orks for the 
honour of the House of Commons, and (ho security of the con¬ 
stitution, tliat was ever devised by any statesman or minister. 
The remedy was to take all these questions out of the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Privilege, and refer them to a tribunal erected by statute. 
Has it been wholly successful ? Let those answer who remember 
the system of nominees appointed by the respective parties, and, 
though sworn as judges, scarcely ever knowjj to vote against 
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those who proposed them. Let tliose answ^cr who romemherthe 
eagerness displayed on both sides to obtain a good Committee,— 
that is, one consisting exclusively, if possible, of one political 
party, and how rarely such speculations were deceived. Jx't those 
answer who, from lime to time, have been laudably engaged in 
framing new securities for an impartial decision, by a series of new 
statutory enactments- On one great occasion the Grenville Act it¬ 
self was repealed by a special vote of the House, wdiieh gave back 
to Privilege what ought to have fallen within the province of J-aw. 
They took upon themselves to decide on the merits of Mr lu)x’s 
election for Westminster, and gave one more example of their 
readiness to abuse rlndr power, in deference to the Prime ^Minister. 

'I'hat now abandoned privilege was clung to with fondness. 
The party in power was unwilling to throw U]> the advanlage 
derived from tlicir majority. And, not satisfied with securing 
the seat of their adherent by their vote, they strove to make the 
same vote protect the reluniing olllcer from the legal conse¬ 
quences of a partial judgment, by which the electors in the losing 
interest were disfranchised. This led to the great case of Ashby 
anil White. A person in a very humble condition—a cobbler, 
as he was reproachfully remimlcd—tendered his vote at the 
election of members of Parliament for the borough of Aylesbury, 
and was rejected by the returning oiliccr- 'Mie losing candidate 
petitioned the House of Commons, which declared that his vote 
was Inadmissible. The elector, however, being advised that his 
vote was notwithstanding jierfectlygood, brought his action for'the 
rejection of his vote. Lord Chief-.lusticc Holt thought the action 
maintainable, while his three hretliien held the eontrary opinion— 
grounded on the notion that this was a question of Privilege which 
the House of Commons alone had power to decide. And it is 
certain that the House alone had jiower to decide who should 
occupy the seat, and, with a view to that result, whether the 
plaintiif had the right of voting. But the phuntiff contended 
that he had sulVered wrong by the returning oibcer’s rejection of 
his vote ; and for this wrong the House of Commons never pre¬ 
tended that they could give him redres'-’. An incongruity would 
indeed have appeared between the decision of the House of Com¬ 
mons and that of the Court of Queen^s Bench ; but this is no 
more than llufe. conflict that frequently happens between two 
courts of law deciding any matter incidentally. It constantly 
occurred between two decisions of the House itself, when the 
same point arose in favour of the Minister’s friend, and against 
him. 4 

The majority in the House of Commons, how’cver, passed a 
resolution to the same efteet as the judgment of the majority of 
the Court; they did not in the first instance threaten the plain- 
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tiff with their displeasure, and he brought his writ of error on that 
judgment. The House of Lords, after consulting all the judges, 
decided in favour of the Chief-Justice’s opinion, and reversed the 
judgment of the nuijority of the Court; and another rejected elec¬ 
tor, possessing the same right of voting, fortified by this, the 
highest legal autliority, brought his action also against the re¬ 
turning officer for the same grievance. 

Now Privilege took the field. The House of Commons sent 
him 4rul several others to Newgate for this exercise of a clearly 
legal right. He sued out his huhea^i corpus^ but was remanded to 


prison by the same majority of the Court which had ilonicd that 
legal right. He sued out a writ of error on this judgment of re- 
mand. What, then, was the resource oi the chosen trustees of the 


people, quos mufjmim aliquid duhia pro Uliertofe deahat ;—those 
who had been pronounced but a few days bei'ore, by judicial 
authority, incapable of exceeding tlu ir bounds, or doing any thing 
amiss? They actually stooped to present a humble address to 
the Ciown, piaying tliat this writ of error iniglit be withheld, and 
the subject deprived of the benefit of a legal judgment on his 
right to personal freedom, secured by so many statutes, which 
hud made the haheatt corpus^ as was vainly liuped, the all-suffi¬ 
cient bulwark of that inostimaiile blessing. 


All the twelve judges being consulted, w'cre of opinion that 
the wiit of error lay in such a ca^e ; and ten of them (two others 
not diflering, but only doubting) were clearly of opinion that 
it wasgrantable ex dfbito jiistHur^ and could not be withheld ;—a 


doctrine, by the way, without which the hahcaa corptis would he 
a w'oril without meaning. Thus halllcd, the House of Commons^ 
with a pertinacity worthy of a better cause, had recourse to 
Privih'gc. 'rijcy condemned Puty and others, and voted that 
the four counsel and two attorneys nameil in their several reso¬ 


lutions, ‘in pleading upon the return to the habeas corpus on 
‘ behalf of the prisoners committed by this House, are guilty of a 
‘ breach of the privileges of this House,’ and should be taken 
into custody. The lawyers produced to the Sergeant-at-arms a 
protection from the House of Lords,—assigning them to give 
legal assistance to their clients, and forbidding all Sergeants-at- 
arms to meddle with them. There is reason to believe that the 


Commons, with marvellous inconsistency, admitted the validity 
of this protection. The five suitors appear to have lain in jail 
till the end of the session ; but this was speedily terminated by 
the Crown, which prorogued Parliament. Let it be stated that 
all these measures were strenuously resisted by the Whig party 
in the House of Commons ;—the heir-apparent of the house of 
Cavendish taking a conspicuous part in the debate, ably support- 
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ed by Cowperand Kinjif, fiiture Chancellors, and by the popular 
name of that lawyer who is handed down to posterity with gro¬ 
tesque respectability, as having ‘ never changed liis principles 
or wig/ Sir Joseph Jekyll, afterwards Master of the lJulls. 

The Lords on this occasion, as they have on many others, as¬ 
serted the true principles of constitutional fi\edom. They 
found it necessary to declare, l)yalormal resolution, one of those 
elementary truths which, iu onliuary circumstances, are too plain 
either to be (iuestionod or asserted. ‘Neither llou'^e of Lar- 
‘ iiainent Inith any power, by atiy vote or declaration, to create 
‘ to themselves any new privilege that is not warranted hy the 

* known ways and custom <jt l^irliament.’ Again, ‘ 'Tlic dcteiiing 
‘ electors from prosecuting actions iu the ordinary courts oflaw, 

‘ and Icndfijhaj aflorneijti-^ soliriLors^ artuscllors^ and serff<t<(n1s-aU 
‘ law^Jhnn sulidfhaj^ proseatfinfi, and pleading in mrh raacii^ by 
‘ Volina (hvir no dointi lo hr. a bmuh i\f privihyv of ILc llintsc of 
‘ (^onnnon<'<^ /> a manifisl thssnnritnf a ptm-ev to ronfro! (ho iatr^ to 
‘ hindtr thr o<}nrse of jn>itla:^ and the property of Jdnjlisli^- 

‘ men to (he oriniranj mtc.^ of the /ftjn\c ofiUnn/non^id 

l>ut the original object of a war >o yitdent, which could only 
he just if necessary, and for wiiioh the Commons first to(‘k uj; 
arms, was not left to he secured hy their all-sulhcioiit JhiviloiH-. 
Jt was afterwards happily settled l)y Act of Parliament. How 
settled? Itistead of its being writtt'u in indelihle characters iu 
the great book of the Mnglish constitution, that the Chnnmons 
only can judge ois the subjects* vote at eleefions, and" that an 
elector cannot sue the returning oHicer for refusing u, the Crown, 
the Lords, and the Commons, declun d the Very revciso ; and gave 
the aj;gri/*ved elector a defined nauedy for tliat ackiiowledgial in¬ 
jury. Ill strict eouformityw irh the [uinciplcs of the conmuui hw, 
so ably maiiiraiued by Holt as tliey had previously been taught 
by Halo, and were afiervvanls avowed by \Ville«, a Chief-Justice 
of almost equal reputation, the subject’s right was cstahlished 
to do that frerly at his own will and pleasure, which tlie House 
of Commons declared he couhl not do wdlhoiit a broach of their 
Privilege, 'Ihe great lawyer last named disiinctly repudiated 
all powder in the Ifouse of Commons to make its voice heard in 
a court of law on that sulijcct. ‘ I declare for inysolf that I will 
‘ neveif b#hound'l)y any deTormiiiation of the House of Commons, 

* aj^ainst Imnirinjr an action at common law for a false or double 
‘ return ; and a party may proceed in Westminster Hall notwith- 
; standing any order of the House.’ 


* Lords' Jourmds, Jan. 14, 1704. 
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Some other abuses mus‘t be dealt with en masse* The pro¬ 
tection of the servants of members of. Parliament'from arrestj 
had been recognised as a privilege from an early period; on the 
principle that their attendance on their masters ought not to be 
interrupted, white they were devoting their time to the service 
of the country. Though the reason could hardly be thought 
applicable during adjournments and prorogations, yet the privi¬ 
lege prevailed through the year, and during the existence of the 
T^aiiiatncnt. 'rhis most liberal allowance was pressed by abuse 
of the meanest kind to a bonndlcss latitude. Many members 
raised an income by selling their protections to bankrupt traders; 
to needy debtors who could not, or to rich swindlers who would 
not, satisfy the just demands upon them. The practice appears 
to have been by no means uncommon, though Colonel Wanklyn, 
when detected, was expelled the House for it in the reign of 
Charles 11. 

The mere continuance, however, of the acknowledged privilege 
deserves the name of an abuse. No man could believe, in the 
eighteen ill century, that the freedom from arrest of a member’s 
servant was necessary, or at all comlucive to the member’s dis¬ 
charge of his parliamentary duty. Yet the exemption remained. 
The footman of a learned civilian was released, as a privileged 
man, by a vote of the House, from an imprisonment which he 
had incurj^ed as the father of a bastard ehild. 

The privilege of members themselves to be exempt from all 
l(*gal process, was equally established by the prevailing practice, 
and was equally unworthy of a civilized country. However 
indisputable a plaintilTs right, be could not safely, attempt 
to enforce it against a member either by actioji at law or 
suit in equity. But, while the House resented all recourse 
to legal process against its members, the habit of deciding 
matters in their favour by a process of its own became 
inveterate. To asSert a right of way over a m<.mber’s land was 
punishable as a breach of privilege: those who fished in waters 
wherein a member claimed an exclusive right of fishing, were 
sent to prison for broach of privilege : to replevy cattle distraine«l 
by an honourable member, however unlawfully, was a breach 
of privilege. An attorney sent a bill of costs to his client, which 
the latter thought too high. He might have had it taxed by the 
officer of the court; but, f)eing a member of Parliament, thought 
the shortest proceeding the best, and procured the incarceration 
of the unfortunate and unpaid solicitor for a breach of privilege* 

There is something remarkable in the inconsistency displayed 
by different parliaments, and their varying views of their own 
power;—now enthroning it aloft, now contentedly placing it in 
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the humblest position. Some instances have already been alluded 
to; hut there was one privilege of the highest value, which few 
would deny to be essential to the fuhetions of Parliament— 
the exemption from personal arrest. In civil actions, when 
the law was such that any one might restrain the liberty 
of any other by an affidavit, the inconvenience that might pro¬ 
bably result to a just creditor from the release of his debtor 
in a particular instance, could not be weighed against the pub¬ 
lic mischief of exposing every obnoxious member to arrest. 
The law has ever regarded this privilege as sacred. In criminal 
cases, where the trial and conviction of guilty men is a paramount 
object, but the guilt can, in the first instance, only be suspected 
and charged, a jiractical difficulty arises, which, however, law and 
privilege, through the mediation of common sense, and with the 
sanction of time, had well overcome. It was perfectly understood 
that members might )>e apprehended on a regular charge of 
treuaony felony, breach of Ike. peace, and in no otitkr cases. 

During many years of the reign of George the Third, the 
domestic hif^tory of England is almost monopolized by the 
achievements of a restless and factious jobber, warring against an 
unpopular court and ministry ; and their efforts to overwhelm 
him. 'J'hc privilege of both Houses was exerted in this warfare. 
Having been imjirisoned by a warrant of the secretary of state, 
not for treason, or felony, or a breach of the peace, i^iit on an 
unproved charge of libel, John Wilkes sued out his habeas 
corpus in the Court of Common Pleas, and was by that court 
restored to his liberty; by virtue of his privilege as a mcmlier of 
Parliament- That privilege was alloAved by Lord Camden and 
his brother judges, as a known part of the law of England. 15ut 
no sooner did the minister find it convenient to remove an oh- 
noxious member, than the obsequious and self-denying majority, 
in derogation of their own privilege as it had always been under¬ 
stood, came to the resolution—^ That privilege of Parliament 

* does NOT extend to the case of writing and publishing seditious 

* libels; mr ought to he oUowed to obstruct the ordinary course of the 

* law ill the speedy and efl’ectual prosecution of so heinous an 

* offence.’ * 

This resolution was placed upon the table of the House of 
Lords, andtlifeir lordships concurred in it. The great specchinthe 


* Comm. 23d Nov. 1763. Lords' Journal, 29th Nov. 1763. 

The f-ame journals, at the same period, are full of votes directed against 
individuals suing members, or their servants, in respect to their private 
rights. 
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debate was that of Lord Lyttelton,* ‘ Your Lordsbips will on no 

* account depart from that maxing ivliich is the corner-stone of all 
^governments that Justice should have its course trithout stop or 
‘ impediment. Jus, fas, lex, potentissimje sint. Obstruct this, 
‘ and you open a door to all violence and confusion, to all ini- 
‘ quity, and to the cruelties of private revenge; to the destruction 

* of private peace, the dissolution of public order; and, in the end, 
‘ to an unlimited and despotic authority, which we must be forced 

* to submit to as a remedy against such intolerable evils. The 

* dominion of law is the dominion of liberty. Pkivilege against 

* LAW in matters of high concernment to the puhlicj is oreiiKS- 
‘ STON, IS TYHANNY, WIIKUEVER IT EXISTS.* 

These general sentiments, so just and constitutional, and ex¬ 
pressed with such fervid eloquence, might have appeared, indeed, 
a little out of place as applied to a privilege which had been 
acknowledged to be lawful in a court of justice, and was founded 
on ancient practice, and on no slight reasoning. But mark the 
strange operations of this wonderful jiowcr of privilege ! 

Having a clear right of action against tlie two Secretaries of 
State, the Earls of Egrernont and Halifax, for the illegal seizure 
of his papers under an illegal general warrant, ^Vilkes brought 
his suit against l)otli; as v\ell as against the messengers and 
inferior officers who had, by their orders, transgressoil the law. 
Against these agents he recovered large damages; but when he 
was desirous of expediting his suit against the two noble peers, 
who were the real culprits, he found himself fettered at every 
step by the privilege of peerage. 'Lius privilege interpetsed a 
check and iinpodimont to all his movements. While they were 
listening to the admirable sentiments of Lord Lyttelton, and 
probably encouraging tlic orator with cntliusiastie cheers, the 
two Earls determined to forego no means of obstruction which, as 
peers, tiny could raise. IVivilege Avas like the seventh clianned 
bullet in JJer FreiscJintZs and gave a fatal wound to tliJit very 
justice of which all the noble lords were so much enamoured. 
These <lelays prevented the trial of either of the jietions till one 
,of them w'as defeated by Wilkes’s outlawry, the other by the 
noble defendant’s death ;—an instructive fact properly preserved 
by Mr Adolphus, on the same page \ihich had just recorded the 
patriotic declamation of Lord Lyttelton against oft'ering any 
impediment to the free action of the law. 

The House of Lords condemned another libel from the same 
pen as a breach of privilege. It was an indecent Siircasm on 
Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester, who, some years before, had 


* See Vol. XV. of Cohbetfs Pari. Jlist. p. 13C5. 
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published, with commentaries, the woiksof Pope. As an editor 
of that poet, and of one far greater poet, the right reverend 
prelate had achieved the pre-eminence of being the wmst of com¬ 
mentators; but we must not permit ourselves to deviate into the 
bewitching details of literary anecdote. The complaint fell to 
the ground in consequence of Wilkes’s flight to h‘runce. 

Wilkes was destined to struggle again and again with Privi¬ 
lege. Being elected for Mid(lli*sox, he was expelled as a libel¬ 
ler; a secoml time, too, elected witbout any oppiisition, and 
expelled. Chosen a third time hy a majority of more than a 
thousand votes, he was removed from the House, which coolly 
ordered the return to he amended, by striking out his name, and 


inserting that of his defeutt'd opponent m its place. 'I'he free¬ 
holders were disfranchised, and their cdective riglit transferred to 


that majority which Mr CrenvilU; hail always found so willing 
to do the bidding of the ministers of the Crov\n, —hy the vote of 
that majority at the dictation of those rninistors. In vain did 
Lord Chatham and the whole body of the Whigs resist this no¬ 
torious abuse of privilege. '1 he privilege was to exptl an un¬ 
worthy member. The abuse consisted in oxcliuliug the oxp<d!o<l 
member when a second time re(nrne<l hy the constituent body ; 


treating the oft’ence of libel (of which, indeed, he had iieeu con¬ 
victed only by their vote) as a perniaiionfc dis(|ualificati<in. All 
traces of these unconstitutional proceulings were ii.dignantiy ex¬ 


punged from the Journals udien the AVdiig party came into ptuver. 

The privilege of debating in secret aiipoars to he something 
sui gemris —something superior even to [uivilege itself. Lhnler 
the name of a Standing Order, it lias been always held to inqntse 
on the House the positive obligation of taking one.- tep, and one 
only. For if any one member chooses to reinaik, in the Speakers 
hearing, the presence of a single stranger during a debate, all 
the business of the House is instantly suspended till tlie stranger 
is removed :—a state of things wonderfully at variaiue with the 
supposed necessity for another supposed privilege—that of pub¬ 
lishing any paper w'hatevor, however injurious to others, in order 
that the representative may be enabletl to explain hi^ own par¬ 
liamentary conduct on all occasions, to his constituents. 

The exclusion of strangers (that is, of reporters, for the public 
has no interfcst in the attendance of any others) has not been 


frequent during the last fifty years; the nsults have soTnefimos 
been singular. The motion is generally made, or rather the 
stranger pointed out hy some supporter of the ministers of the day, 
but so injudiciously and clumsily, that these have more commonly 
been ashamed and annoyed than relieved. At the outbreak of the 
war in 1803, Mr Fox attacked the conduct of the preceding nego¬ 
tiations ill one of his ablest and most ingenious speeches, which 
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M'lfis circulated In the usual manner tlirougli the country and the 
world. The friends of government felt the immense importance 
of Mr Piit’s answer--one of his most powerful elforts, a strik¬ 
ingly clo(jnej\t incentive lo a warlike f»oiicy; hut this speech was 
lost to the country by the exclusion of the reporters. Again, on 
some complaint ros}>ecting* th(* Prince of Wales’s conduct tov/ards 
his uiie, an hoiiouruble inoinber sliutout the public fromknowing 
what pa-^sed in the House of Commons by tlie ordinary and ac¬ 
curate n'ports of the newspapers, notwillisfanding which, a toler¬ 
ably full aceout»t of tlie debale made its appearance; the part 
wbicli every member Imd taken was announced to the public, 
and though the litfo of arguiiient might be less faithfully pre- 
Rc'ived, we may be sure that no unwelcome truth was lost, nor 
any severe auimadversitm suppressed. I'lds glaring delianee of 
so notoiious a privilege, whether proceeding- ironi a mernhor or 
an ofl'ieer, <»r some lurking stranger, was prudently passed over; 
for Jio less gl-tring' was tlie demonstration, lliat in onr present 
stale of Roeietv, si'cresy of debate is impossible. Tin* j)riv!lege, 
though still iiondnaliy existing, is jwacticallyat i\n end; by a whim- 
sleal reverse, it is now never men(ione<! in either House except 
for the purjios‘> <^f giving additional publieity to the reports of 
d(duites in pm l a:.unit. 

'rhe (xelushm ofslran-^ers in 18|0 w*as in itself extraordinarv; 
and was lollowed by couseqmmces connected with our leading 
argument. 'I'he people of i'aigland at that period were asliamed 
and moilili'ul liy the disgrace that had falleti upon their arms 
in tlie expeduiori to the isle of Flushing ; and full of indignation 
at the imui^irous mis rianugoment to which it was ascribed. A 
])arliamenl,u'y empiiry was cinnmcmced ; but the del)ates weie 
kept secret. Sluingers wore excluded, and some harsh remarks 
were made in (h bate on the rejiorters as a body. A club, accus¬ 
tomed to n.cet and di'^cuss puldic measures, propounded a ques¬ 
tion which redacted on the member who moved this exclusion, 
Mr Yinke ; and on him also who indulged in tliose remarks. 
'Fhe placard containing the (piChtion was laid on the table of the 
House, which resolved to assert its dignity, and summoned the 
printer. * 

^i'he charge preferred hy Mr Yorke was not for libel or con¬ 
tempt, but (crnlifcypostPri!) for a violation of the Bill of Rights ! 
The process was opened by unfolding that great Constitutional 
Charter, 6ut of which the clerk solemnly read two extracts; one 
from the list of grievances—‘ Prosecutions in the 0 / King's 
* Bench for matters and causes cognizable only in Parliament,’— 
one from the list of securities against the repetition of grievances^—■ 
‘ 'Fhe freedom of speech, and debates or proceedings in Parlia- 
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‘ nient, ought not to be questioned in any court or place out of 
* Parliament/ It was thus assumed that the British Forum in 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden, was a court or place in which the 
Bill of nights had prohibited speeches in Parliament from being 
questioned, and that such a questioning was one of the reasons 
for the expulsion of James IL The printer gave up Mr Gale 
Jones as the real delinquent, and he was called to answer. He 
claimed the right of Knglishmen to canvass the conduct of their 
re[>resentativesin Parliament, hut acknovvlodged with expressions 
of regret that the language of the placard was indefensible. He 
was sent to Newgate, where he was confined till the session 
ended. More than once in the course of it, Sir Samuel Ilornilly 
endeavoured to procure his liberation, but without success; though 
he was warmly supported by no less an ally of the Minister than 
Sir William Grant, the illustrious Master of the llolU, 

It was on this occasion that Sir Francis Burdett, after opposing 
the vote for Jones’s imprisonment, addressed a letter to his consri- 
tuents, with an argument against the power of the House to 
commit for libel. Tlihs publication was aNo voted a libel, and 
the House had to consider of the writer’s punishment. 'J ho 
Whig party, then in 0 |)position, wliile most of them >vere dis¬ 
posed to hold this privilege high, sought to bring the matter to 
a close by a reprimand to be administered by the Speaker to Sir 
Francis Burdett; l)iit the Ministers and the majority insisted on his 
imprisonment, and the lionourablc baronet was sent to the Tower. 

Having in his argument denied tlie lawfulness of such impri¬ 
sonment, he commenced an action at law against the Speaker for 
signing tlie warrant under which he was arrested. New debates 
arose. A proposal to commit to prison the solicitor who had served 
the Speaker with notice of i^ction, was made! but overruled. It was 
resolved that no steps should be taken for staying the action, but 
that on the contrary the S[)eaker should appearand plead, stating 
the proceeding of the House as his defence, the validity of which 
was thus submitted to the judgment of the Court of King’s Bench. 
The court unanimously upheld the arrest as legal; and their judg¬ 
ment was unanimously alHrmed, first in the Court of Exchequer 
(?lmmber, and afterwards in the House of Lords. 


The utmost agitation, however, ]»revailed in the public mind. 
It broke out in meetings, resolutions, petitions to Parliament, 
some so intcmperately worded as to secure their own rejection. 
There was rioting and loss of life, and the utmost estrangement 
between the Parliament and the public ;—feverish discontent on 
one side, the jealous irritation of wounded self-importance on the 
other. Mean time the national business was wholly neglected 
bv the House; a diversion was elFected in favour of the accused 
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Ministers, ami the enquiry into iho causes of our disasters at 
Walcheren dofoated. 

On adis[)ussionute review of those transactions, after an interval 
of five-and-thirty years, it is dillicult to believe that they attained 
any one of their objects. Probably no doubt can now lie enter¬ 
tained, that the exclusion of the public from those debates was 
unwarrantable ; that the Britiah I’eruin was justified in the sub¬ 
stance of its censure, though perhaps too strongly worded ; tluU 
the Bill of Bights was not invaded, except by tliosu v, ho so ludi- 
c^oll^ly brought it into the controversy ; that eoninion prudence 
<lictated the passing over Jones’s olfenee in silence; that the dignity 
of tlie House would have been more coiis[)ieuously vindicated by 
^elu^ing to take up such a quarrel ; that it would liave been much 
jnore expedient to dismiss JSir Francis Burdolt with a re|)riinaml, 
than parade him through the slrcels (d’ London, a triumphant 
mariyr, to the 'Power. Ikit ‘out of evil eometli good:' some 
advantage resulted, not the less valuable fioin being directly oji- 
])Osite in its nature to that which had heim expected. '1 he House 
of Commons refused to Slav the action, or commit or threaten 
the party or his attorney, who appeah'd to the law. 'J he House 
of Commons was not afraid to submit the exisicnei* as well as 
the exercise of the privilege then disputetl, to the deeision of a 
couit of justice. Mor was the court deterred fioin entertaining 
tliose (piestions, and hearing tlictn largely discussed, though the 
attorney-general, as counsellor the JSpeaker, demanded a judg¬ 
ment favourable, on the sim})le ground that tlie plaintilf had 
been imprisoiiod by uuthoiity of the House, 'i he privilege there 
acted u])on was admitted hy the court to afi'ord n justification, 
not because it was claimed as a privilege by the House, (*r dc^ 
dared hy tinun to be their privilege; but because it was a 
jH'ivilegc of the House of Commons wtdl known to, and always 
recognised by, tlie law. 'I'hc remarkable passiges in the judg¬ 
ments of Lord PJlenl)orougli and Mr Justice Buyley, where they 
adopt tlie manly principles of their great predecessor Holt, and 
sliake off the fetters by which former judges had permitted botli 
themselves and their fellow-suhjeets to he enthralled, are alone 
an irnmmense gain to the cause of constitutional freedom. 

The jiart taken by Sir Samuel llomilly dt^serves to be ad¬ 
mired iind studied, llis Diary^ contains a most interesting 
picture of wJiat was passing in Jiis mind—a mind no less in¬ 
genious and reflecting, than upright and independent. He 
strongly olqvcted to the pentxl visitation of both these offen- 


Vol. II. of bis Worksy 309.321. 
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dt=!rs—expressing his doubts whether their jiuhlications, being 
in fact no obstructions, could justly ]>e punished as libels; 
but his clear opinion against violently prostrating all the safe¬ 
guards so curelully provided by the recent law for persons ac¬ 
cused of libel, and subjecting them to discretional y p.nnishment 
at the mere will of their prosecutors. 

On the 13th of August 1H35, it occurred to the House of 
Commons to resolve ‘ that parliamcMilary paj)c*rs aiul reports, 
‘ printed for the use of the House, sbould be rendered accessible 

* to the public by purchase, at the lowest price they can be fur- 

* nished, and tliat a sufliciont number of extra copies sliould be 
‘ printed for that purpose.’ And it seemed good to tliern, in 
IVlarch 1836, to resolve ‘that such papers should be sold to the 
‘ public at the price of one halfpenny pel sheet; that a d.sconnt 

* of I2}j per cent be allowed to the 'J'lude, and that Aiessrs Han- 
‘ sard should account for the jiroceods to the House of CCommons/ 
As most of these pajiers consiMt of jiavtiul statements, often 
coming from an interested quai ter, but bearing hard upon the 
character and inter(‘st of absent men, and as the appetite for 
attack is strong and general, it may be lamented, when this 
novel arrangement was made for their indi^criininute sale, that 
no precautions were taken for protecting individuals from sbualer 
by their jiublication. An iuijirhnnitfr might lure have afforded 
some security ; the revision and selection of papers might have 
been entrusted to an impartial Committee. Su|»posing ihe'privi- 
lege of circulating libels for money to be clear and indisputable, 
some means of rendering its exercise liarmless would have been 
just and decent. Hut the inamier in wliieli it was exercised may 
certainly be cited under the head of abuses. We take as a sample, 
a petition presented to the House,—pouting forth in coarse lan¬ 
guage the most malignant and absurd calumnies on the }»rcsent 
Chief-Justice of the C ommrtri Hlcas ; and on a jury, whieli, utider 
bis direction, bud found a verdict against the jtetitioner. 'I’liat 
jury had done no wrong ; that learned judge had only performed 
bis ordinary duty in a manner wholly blameless ; yet, because tlic 
party tost the verdict, he imputed corruption to this jury, naming 
all the twelve; and1:he gentlest and purest of judg<‘S w^as hold up 
to execration as a move capricious tyrant than Jcifei ies —a terror to 
bis milder brethren on the Bench. This libel w'as circulated far 
and wide, at the cost of a few halfpence, under the saimtion of 
the House of Commons, and necessarily bought and preserved 
by all w’ho wished to have their Appendix to Parliamentary Votes 
perfect. 

Certain Commissioners had made a report to his late Majesty 
on the interesting subject of prison discipline; which, in confor- 
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inity to Act oF Parliament, was laid before tJie House of Com¬ 
mons- Tlioir enquiries broiif^lit valuable information to the 
legislature, which it mi^ht also be (hsirahlo to pul^Iish. Put 
they unfortunately had picked up on their way a trivial matter 
of detail, which led (o a controvci^y between the Conunissionors 
and the Coint of Aldermen, rcspectinf*' the management of the 
prison of Ncwfi^atc. The Commissioneis introduced the name 
of a person, without necessity, in such a manner as the law would 
deem clearly libellous. If the 1+ousc had apjiointed such a 
Committee as Me have alluded to, this irrelevant passaj^c M’ould 
probably have been lett out of the printed coj>y—at least the 
person’s name Mould liave been struck out. 'I he House, hoM'- 
ever, apparently witlnnit any examination of the contents, directed 
the M’hole Uej>ort to he ])rinted and sold in ))iirsuance of their 
resolution : and Mr Stockdale commenced his lirst action a}j;ainst 
Mr Hansard, the aj^ent appoijited by the House for that purpose. 

The Chief-Justice of the Kinj^’s Peneh on the trial, was 
called upon l>y the defendant’s cnjinent counsi l, Loid Campbell, 
then Atforiiey-(Jcneral, to direct the jury to acquit him, on the 
ground that llie resolutions to print and sell justilied this pub¬ 
lication. 'I'he Chief-Justice thought otherMise, and expressed 
his opinion in strong language. J'hc laM’, as Ijc laid it down, 
might have been (piestioned, idther on a motion in C'ourt hu' a 
new trial, or by bill of exeeptiems; which Mould have trafisfened 
the wliolo matter directly to a superior court. Put no sucH su p 
M’as taken. 'J1»e Jieavy damages awarded l>y tlic jury were ])aid 
M'uhout dispute. 

A Committee was immediately appointed by the House, ‘ to 
‘ examine precedents Muth respect totln* circulatit/i) and puhlica- 
‘ tion of printed papers, and to ascertain the Jaw and practice of 
‘ Parliament prior to, ami since the oidev for the sale of such 

* paj)ers. 'I'hc Comniiftee took a much wider range, deeming it 
also expedient to consider, in the must general terms, ‘ tlnj suh- 
‘ jeet of parliamentary privilege, and the ju^i^diction of this 

* House to determine the <'xtent of its own privileges,’ J hey 
alHrrned the existence; of that i)rivilege, in tlie first place; they 
proceeded to resolve, that the liberty of publishing papers is an 
essential incident to the constitutional functions of Parliaim nt, 
more especially to the representative branch of it. ^^J'licy added, 
that ‘ the institution of any proceeding to bring their piivilcgt’S 

* into discussion or decision before any other court or tribunal is a 
‘ l)igh breach of privilege; and renders all parties concerned therein 
^ amenable to its just displeasure, and to the punishment eonse- 

* quent thereon.’ I hey conclude with this never-to-be-forgotten 
admonition to the courts of justice, * That for any court or tribunal 
‘ to assume to decide upon matters of privilege mcoiiaistent M itli 
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^ the determination of either House of Parliament thereon, is con- 
‘ trary to the law of Parliament, and is a breach and contempt of 
‘ the privileges of Parliament/ 

We freely discussed, in this Journal, these not too clear, and not 
even very grammatical resolutions shortly after their appearance, 
and do not mean to comment upon them now. We jiroceed with 
the narrative of events* While the Conimittoo W'erc in delibera¬ 
tion, the same pluintift' had commenced a second action against the 
fiuine defendant for ])td)lishi»g anoilu-r copy of the same libel. 
The House, which had a<lopted the resolutions of the committee, 
but superadded another while this second action was i)ending— 
a resolution that this very act of puhlishing was in cxcrciMc of 
their privilege—then determined to defend the action for Hansard, 
and to pli^ad in his name, as their predecessors in 1810 had done; 
when Sir Francis liurdett broui^ht bis action of assault and 
false imprisonintmt against the Speaker himself, for his warrant 
issued in obedience to a vote of the House. 

The plea was Privilege. The jdaintilV deniod its validity as a 
defence, and the judg(‘s were thus compi lled, by tln^ act of the 
House, to decide ihat point, "i hey heard arguments of great 
ability, and of very unusual lengtii, and decided unanimously 
that the defejulant was not justified. i’Jach of the four jtulgivs ile- 
livered his reasons for tliiitking, first, that a court of justice is not 
bound by a declaration of either House of J^irliament us to the 
cxteift of its own piivileges; and secondly, that the order-of the 
House did not protect its agent, whoa sued in an action for libel 
by a calumniated fellow snl)jcet. 

Dilferent ojnnioiis may be, and liave been entertained, as to the 
correctness of this <lecision ; but if the law can confer a veste<l 
right, this jdaiutilf, having obtained the judgment of a competent 
court in his favour, had aright to sue out execution upon that 
judgment, and he accordingly, in the common course, re(iuired the 
Sheriffs to levy his damages and costs. And if ever the law cast 
a plain duty on its oflieer, it was that so imposed upon these Sheriffs, 
'Phey were bound by their oath of office, and must Jiave been com¬ 
pelled by the Court, on application, to j)oiforin this duty. Vet 
that very House of Commons which had expressly refused to take 
measures for. stopping the action ; which had directed its officer 
to submit his defence to the judgment of the court; which de¬ 
clined to bring that judgment before a Court of Error, and did 
not, even by a vote, declare the judgment illegal—chose to inter¬ 
fere in this last stage, which their own ])roceeding had rendered 
inevitable. They strove by menaces to deprive the plaintiff’ of the 
fruits of this judgment, and actually incarcerated the Sheriff’s for 
carrying it into effect. 

The Sheriffs sued out their habeas corpus. And if the House, 
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following the precedent of Paty*s case, had returned all these 
facts as the cause of detouion, nearly the same question which 
was left undeterniinod in 1704 must have been decided. Ihit 
they thought it hecaine them to make a general return, that the 
sheriil's had been guilty of a contempt and breach of privilege; 
and the Court, in conl’oinuty with the authorities, was hound to 
give crc<lit to this general charge, and remand the Shcrills to 
custody; as they must equally have doiij* if a similar return hail 
lieen made hy ai*y competent court,•and in strict analogy to what 
tliey lately have decided in a case hioughl betore lliem irum the 
Conr Royale of the Island of .lersey. 

Upon this general survey of the proceedings of fonnev Houses 
of Commons in matters of privilege, may we not rest the proof of 
our pro|io.sition,—a proposition in itself not revoking ^o nason ? 
Js it not clear from experience and tlie evidonee of taels, that the 
House of Commons, like every popular assernhly?an(l every Jiuinan 
inslitudoii, is capable of abusing its jrower ? lIi»ro is fiequeiit and 
iiagrant abuse, both in the assumption of jrrivileges ulicn tluy 
<li(l not exist, ami in the mode of exercising them where per- 
Jiaps they did. It is abuse, too, coinmiticd in all ages, 

'rhe cham[)ionsof Privilege do not pretend any otlier security 
against its abuse, than pnldie o[)iinun—public opinion which 
may come limjring, jmic claudo^ yeais aft<*r the mischiid' has been 
<lono, can never interpose swiftly enough to prevent it, and can 
never make amends for it. 4'iie respeethil lemonstranee of public 
opinion against the falsified retr*rn whieli placed Luttrell in the 
llouse, instead of Wilkes, as member for Middlesex, was treated by 
the llouse witii scorn ; and might even have been visited, in con¬ 
formity witJi some precedents, with vengeanei» us a breach of privi¬ 
lege, Put these same cluimpions of public li berty, and trustees for 
the people, have suggested but one way in which public opinion 
can make itself felt—the rejection of the ofiViuling member, when 
next lie presents himself as a candidate for a seat in Parliament, 
And if lie happened not to have obtained a seat in the Upper 
House, by creation or succession, and if he had |)or(oimcd those 
promises of bribery which possibly procured his former elecfion, 
and if he coveted the honour of ie|)reseiiting one of the newly 
enfranchised boroughs, or any jmpular constituency, it is possible 
that at the end of four, or five, or of six years, the victim of an 
unjust persecution, or his widow', or his or lier executors or admin¬ 
istrators, may hope for the satisfaction of seeing the abettorof in¬ 
justice thrown out of his scat. Hut all men are slow to suspect 
the government under which they live; the jK'oplc of Kngland 
habitually confide in their ow n branch of the constitution. Ab¬ 
stract possibilities of danger do not disturb the repose of the great 
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majority* Let us not deceive ourselves; force and its consequence, 
success, dazzle men ; and hold acts of tyranny are not very 
unpopular. Neither Henry VII1. nor Cromwell have received 
the just m.*asure of indiijnution from posterity* Violence may 
even corninand praise and sympathy, if its object he s.a^aciously 
chosen. Most of ‘ the people out of doors ’ who gave a 
thought to the sentence on Edward h'loyd, probably said that- 
he was rightly served for being a bloody Papist. The imprison¬ 
ment of the Sheriffs in thcii«ycar of olTico, was a good joke for 
son?e in the House, and no doubt for many out of it. When 
allusion was mad * to the possilulity of j-o dealing with the Judges, 
it was consistently treated with some merriment. 'Pbe propen¬ 
sity in vulgar minds to take part with the strong against tlic 
weak, when unjustly trampled upon, is a most im])ortant kiet in 
the liistory of huiiian nature- J'lint it exists, all experience 
proves. 'I'ho cruel punls’nnents of Pryniu* and otbeis in the 
reiiTii of Charks 1., excited more scorn against the sufferers who 
were made ridiculous, tlian indignation against llieir hateful op¬ 
pressors. Tiiis is the direction in which the current of sat be is too 
rea<ly to flow. We noticed in our lust Nuinher the proud tiiumph 
achieved by the true patriot, Daniel l)e ]M)e^ when sentenced to 
the |)illory for Jus virtue, ho was greeted by the disal)iised people 
with applause, instead of being covered with insult- Bat we 
had also to rceor<l t>f a man of letters, a wit, and a divine—no 
meaner a judge of human nature than .lonatlian Swif*:—that he 
speaks of tills same man with %intempt, hvcinfse Ijc Inul been in 
the pillory. 'Pbe lesson is taught by him, qui nil m<dilnt incpl(\ 
when liis hero, Ja k Lade, wins the hearts of his followeis by 
establishing the privilege* of uttering bad grammar; and condemns 
the Lord Sands (after a suitable admonition) to be banged with 
his pen ami inkborn about bis neck; for the enormity of taiking 
of a noun and a verb, and such heatbcnisli sounds as no Cliris- 
tiau car can endure to hear. And it is this evil principle wbieb 
gives importance and value to a system of fixed laws, adminis¬ 
tered hy known and responsible olliccrs, in preference to sum¬ 
mary jurisdiction, to be exercised at discretion by that / tyrant 
majority,’ which is so often tempted to throw aside all the re¬ 
straints which reason and justice w ould impose. 

No single instance occurs to our recollection, of a member 
losing the favour of his constituents for a corrupt vote on an elec¬ 
tion petition ; or an absurd one on the privilege of staying actions 
against members of parliament; or a tyrannical one for expelling 
•a member, or imprisoning a supposed delinquent. Even the pro¬ 
ceedings agiiinst Wilkes, with all his popularity, do not appear to 
have led to such a result. Public opinion was at the moment, 
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indeed, strongly excited ; it was almost goaded to madness and 
rebellion. Uiit other subjects eiigrosse<l attention, and this 
wrong was no more avenged than it had been prevented, by 
])ublic opinion, 'rhe late votes against Mr Stoekdale and the 
bherift's wore nevir hvought up at a conti sted election ; yet disap¬ 
probation of the measures was manifested by the verdicts of suc¬ 
cessive juries, whose Knglish hcaits hunied within them,—inllain- 
ed by the single thought, that Privilege was assuming to overrule 
the Law; and who awarded large ami increasii g tiamages in ac- 
iiojis most unreasonably brought, though ju) peisonal or party 
feelings were engaged on cither side of the quanel. 

Pul)He o|iinion, then, tlioughit may find some inu gidar means 
of venting its anger against oppressiv'o and unjust j)r<»ceedings, 
sometimes at the hazard of geneial tranquillity, dois nor, and 
f/)r obvious reasons never will, admitiister that logiiiinate check 
and control over them, which is appealed to as the only hairier 
for the protection ol the people against ainuse ol privilege ; much 
less will it give redress to the injured. 

The unlortunate diderence lietween rho House of Commons 
and the ('oiirtof Queen’s IJench was hnniglit to a eonelusion hy 
an Act which gave to both Houses of Parliament the power of 
|iul)!ivhing any paper, upon ihelr own vie\v^ of ixpediency or 
necessity ; and ot proleeting tin ir publisher liom actions lor libel 
by the eortilieate of tindr Speaker—in’oriuing the court where 
such action might depend, that the pvd)licatiou was hy si;ch 
authoilly. 'Phis Act <uiginatcd in the f.ower House, and is well 
known to have owed its success in the House of Lords mainly 
to Lord Denman ; who suf)ported it tliere against a strong oppo- 
birion, and extemkd its piani^ions (un loinioon justice retjuired) 
beyoml the immediate agents of either House, to all jiuhlishers 
who should circulate true copies, or faitiiful abstracts, of papers 
which had been printed liy its au*horiiy. The advocates of 
uncontrolled Privih'ge con-<istently opposid this Act, which was 
regarded as a compromise, and were naturally disgusted with so 
fatal a blow to their claim. For tliey pcrccivtd tiiat a sole juris¬ 
diction of declaring what privileges they jdeased, with an all- 
sullicicnt pow^^r to enforce tlieir declaration, is utterly repugnant 
to their submitting to ask assistance from the other two branches 
of the legislature for that purpose. 

In passing the Act of Parliament, it was taken for granted 
that private feelings would be considered in these publications, 
and that nothing injurious would be sanctioned without an ascer¬ 
tained necessity. This must have been at all times the wish of 
honourable men, engaged in enquiries connected v\ith great public 
interests, and unbiassed by personal motives. Publicity, in its 
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general results, is undoubtedly tbe friend of truth; it is, more¬ 
over, unavoidable in matters of general concernment. Kven 
where it brings out the names of private individuals, it aftects 
them much less than they themselves could expect; since due 
allowance is made for ex parte statements, character cannot per¬ 
manently suft'er without a full investigation, and the most care¬ 
less have been taught to suspend their judgment till all the 
evidence is laid before them. 


The Act protects none but tliose wlio print by the authority of 
either House of Parliament, and thus etuihles a sufferer to ])ro- 
cccd against the informer who has falsely accused him. "riio 
false accuser is dragged into the light by its operation; and to 
him it holds out no indennnity. Suppose, then, that a malig¬ 
nant enemy, or an interested competitor, plans the ruin of 
an innocent man hy slander; and finding a jiarliamentary com¬ 
mittee engaged in some eiupiiry conneoled with his ollice, liis 
trade, or his profession ; and knowing the good opinion of cer¬ 
tain respectable nnunbors of the committee to be important to 
his success in the wori<l, to his character and general estimation, 
he is tempted to come before them Avitii culnmnious attacks : 
certain that these will he whispered about in society, that 
probably they may find llioir way into a Illue Book, and he 
proclaimed to all who take an interest in the subject, at tlie 
public expense, aiul nnder tlio most veneraiile public sanction. 
A friend who heard the statement, draws to it the attention of 
the injured man—informing him that his reputation is gone for 
ever, unless ho [iromptly refutes the slander. C'onscious of his 
innocence, able to demonstrate the falsehood of every allegation 
against him, furnished also with proof of the malice of his ad¬ 
versary, he eonummees an action against his false accuser— 
not against the printer wdio has been ordered to record liis 
testimony, but against the inventor of a lie that may work his 
ruin* 


Suppose this case, and that the defendant should apply to the 
House of Commons, and charge the plaintiff with breaking its 
privileges. The answ'or most naturally to be expected a priori 
from the House, is scorn and derision. Or, indeed, the member 
to whom the petition was confided, might with propriety 
spare the. House, all trouble; and at once tell his consti¬ 
tuent, that to his case no considerations of privilege could 
possibly attach. MVhat!* he might say, ‘do you admit that 
‘ you have been uttering falsehood from malignant motives, 

* wtonging your neighbour, deluding the committee bymisrepre- 
‘ sentation, (itself u high contempt,) and inducing the House to 

* circulate your slander through the .country at a halfpenny a 
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‘ sheet? and do you think that the House will screen you from 
^ the just reward of your wickedness ? Tlie very supposition is 

* a libel on the House, llather ily from the wrath that awaits 
^ you at the hands of those whom you have thus betrayed into 
® the commission of an outraf^e, which never can be repaired 
^ but by the action you complain of.^ 

If the defendant should protest his perfect innocence, and affirm 
that he has candidly stated the truth, and innocently afforded valu¬ 
able information tending to the redress of a public evil, the answer 
is equally obvious—‘ This is no matter for petition ; the House 
‘ neither can nor ought to Interfere, having no means of judging 

* between you, no power to do right to the plaintiff if injured by 
‘ false charges, nor to you, if you have acted honestly, and are at- 

* tacked for telling the truth. This interference with the com- 

* plaint preferred against you can do yon no good, unless that 
‘ complaint be well founded; if it is groundless, the action brouglit 
‘ enables you to vindicate your veracity and public spirit in tlic 
® only effectual manner, in open court, by the verdict of a jury 
‘ given after hearing evidence on both sides.’ 


Yet we lind it recorded in the journals, tliat a person who com¬ 
plained of such an injury, and brought liis action for redress, was 
threatened witli the displeasure of the Ilou'ie of .Commons, and 
tlie punishment co]»sequent iheroon; and both the plaintiff and 
his attorney were frightened into an abandonineni of the action. 


Tlie public took no alarm, for the general mind was wholly 
occupied with gainful speculations. Some few thinking men 
observed the vote with anxiety, and S(K)ii more materials for 
wonder were alfonled them. For another Inunble suppliant 
bowed himself to the ground,—notifying to the House that he 
had received an injury of the same nature—that his name had 
been fraudulently signed to a false petition—that his character 
was suffering from this unauthorized act, almost amounting to 
forgery, uiul could be justified by no other means than bring¬ 
ing an action. Such, however, is his A^eneralion for the great 
assembly winch has given publicity to the libel, that he will not 
think of invoking the aid of the law without the previous per¬ 
mission of that assembly; and so entire his confidence in its 
justice, that he is certain that the permission will he granted, 
VVe are told that liis earnest petition for an object apparently so 
just and reasonable was rejected with menaces. 

The precedent so lately set was likely to l)e followed in the 
Upper House, if similar circumstances should appear to make it 
applicable; to hesitate where the Commons had acted so promptly 
and decisively, might have implied a want of proper spirit. We 
must confess that the petitioner, the party sued, was ushered in 
before their lordships in the most favourable manner. His sponsor 
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was the Duke of Richmond, a nobleman.more elevated by his qua¬ 
lities than even by his high rank, whose approbation is praise. 
He was introduced as a veteran soldier, who, like the Duke him- 
selti had served with reputation under the Great Captain in Spain 
and at Waterloo ; as one whose military service had been rewiird- 
,ed by a responsible office in the police force; and who, in that situ¬ 
ation, had collected information, which he was compelled, by an 
order of the House, to lay before the Committee on the laws 
against gaming. It was added on the same authority, that the 
information was all true, and that the action was brought against 
him by One who justly suffered from it, being guilty of all the 
enormities imputed. 

After such a description of the cause and the actors, it might 
.«eem wonderful that the case was not at once disposed of by ac¬ 
clamation—by immediately punishing the breach of privilege al¬ 
ready committed, and stopping, all further proceedings. An in¬ 
stant decision was pressed for; but the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief-Justice, and Lord Brougham, obtained a few houisof delay, 
that the decent ceremony of searching for precedents might be 
performed before a new precedent was added to tliem. 

The Committee reported those ‘ most immediately applicable 
‘ to the matter of the petition.’ They did not cite tlic unre¬ 
scinded resolutions of the Lords in lt)75, and in 1704, cited 
above ; nor that which followed Lord Lyttelton’s speech in 170;>. 
But the cases in point-to which they directed attention, were in 
number, four. One of them was in 1708. Biggs sind Hope 
for liaviug, ‘ in obedience to the orders and immediate commands 
of the Ilouse^ taken him into custody’ for riotous behaviour, 
which obstructed the approaches of the House. 2. Hyde, a 
magistrate, in 1788 caused Aldern, a constable, to be indicted 
for an assauit^in obeying the orders of the House^ in refusing 
Hyde admission to Warren Hastings’ trial, without a ticket 
Defendant had been honourably acquitted, but Hyde was commit¬ 
ted for his contempt in preferring such an indictment. 3. Wh^xrton, 
in 1826, was summoned for writing a letter tending to a chal¬ 
lenge tp Fonblanqup, in consequence of words spoken by the 
latter in arguing a qiteMion as counsel at the bar of the House; 
he apologised was discharged. 4. -The noted umbrella case 
stood last. ' It'appears to have been thus: Frederick Plass, one 
of the doorkeepers of the House, complained to their Lordships 
that John Bell had served him, tchen attending his duty in this 
House^ with two processes from the Westminster Couit of Re¬ 
vests ; and Bell informed Plass, ‘that the first process was issued 
‘ to recocer the value of an umbrella left by Mr Bell with this 
* Plass on the night of the Friday preceding ; that Bell gave him 
; * the umbrella, and he put it away in the usual place ; that on Friday 
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* tl)e23cl Bell served Plass, iche)} on duly in this Ilonsr^ ^vith an 

* order from the Couit to pay Bell 17s. (id. di ht, aiul £2, 10s. 

‘ for the uso ot Bell.’*-' 

'I’lie'^e eases eould nor, l>e supposed to furnish an example 
of staying le^al proceedings eoininenced hy one slandered l)y 
false evnience hetdre a coinruirteo. But they must Lave been 
thought to rest, t)ii a p!inei|)ie which would justify a vote for so 
doin-r; and as their Lot(Khips iminediaiely came to such a vote, 
we mu'^t presume that sucli a piii!C^})le was oxtract(‘d from them. 
By wliat process, we own ouwlves incapable of discovering. 
"^I'lie last case, lluit of the umbrella, which was tlie mo^t relied 
on, is evi<leiitly a punislimont for serving- the proeess of the Court 
of liiuiucsts on one of ilie oliicers of the House, while there 
attemlin^* its service. Most cleaily, on perusing* it, no other 
oficnce is chartred. 

'I'he [»io<liicrior, of tlieso document®, and of sovcral otliors so 
much h ss like the case in li uni, that the committee did not 
r gard them, gave but, a ®l»oit respite to tin* plaintiff and his 
attoiney, who wore suminom^fl, and released on their asMnance 
that they liad intended and were coii'-eious of no offence; but 
that, liavii'g so iniliap}>y as to i.icur the di^phasure of that 
august as-'Otnblv, llu^v would discontinue the action. On the 
motion for icfiuiring this of I hem, tlic JSju.*ech and Ihote.st of Lord 
Biougliam Were made, "1 ht'y will ho the text on whicli all 
futuie commentaries (jn the unc and abuse of |)iivilegc must he 
wiitten—the treasury fioin wliich all argumcnis must he drawn, 
'i'lu'y are too geneially read to he liere copied or ahstiacted ; but 
some oh'sci vatuuis on points of detail may not be wholly super¬ 
fluous. 

Advciting to tlie nohle Duke’s description of the transac¬ 
tion, and tlie j»:uties to it, Lord Brougham rcmaiks, that these 
might have oxhihited the reverse of that deseiiption in every 
re'-pect. C ui'-idcr now for a moment how tlie question vvould 
hive stood, it that had been the case. Suppose the petitioner 
to have been the keeper of a low gaming-house, who, before a 
committee for enquiry into the state of llie police, had volun- 


* A cix^e nearly in point might have lieen found in the Commons' 
Journals, in the .'Id year of VVdliaiii III. Sir Ibdpli Megget petitioned 
again^'t an eleeiion for Sniithuuik, and was reported to have said that he 
WHS suie of u majority, right or wrong. l*'or this saying he was sent to 
j.iil. As he denied having ever used smh words, he sued the slanderer 
for falsely inquiring thein, and was gent to jail a second time for ihia 
breach of privilege 1 
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teered Ins evidence against an in<ipector, promoted to tliat sta* 
tion for bravery and good conduct in the victorious army, but 
exposed to malice for the faithful discharge of his duty ; and 
suppose all his evidence to have been a base fabrication to in¬ 
jure this honest man. All this might have been the fact, but of 
course no word of it would have transpired in the petition. 'I'he 
truth wouhl be made apparent at the trial; but, according to the 
practice now established, tliut can never take place. 

In this debate, it appears to have been assumed, even by so 
candid agd calm a judge as the Duke of Wellington, that the 
more rtdation of a witness was enough to entitle the petitioner 
to the protection of llie House against an acsion. Hut with all 
the deference and respect which is due to ihat grt^at name, we 
must submit that the truth of the evidence is a much more im¬ 


portant matter. 'I'lie plainfift* umlertakes to prove its unhutli. 
We a-^k, widi all humility, what right can tlu re he to act as if 
you knew ic to he true, and at the same* t me deny all means of 
discovering whether it he true or fahe ? 

'I'he same answer is good to the argument urged by tlie learn¬ 
ed occupant of the (>reat Seal, and s.une of his highly rcvereil 
predecessors. ‘ We ])rotect from actions at law the oliicers of <»nr 
‘ Court who cxccnti^ its process,* This may possibly be Vi ry 
projier where you are perfectly sure that your officer has done 
so, and nothing more ; hut this is not an officer—he is a wit¬ 
ness—the plaintifl'says, a false witness. You cannot know which 
is right without that trial, whirh one of the parties seeks, and tlie 
other is anxious to prevent. If perjury has been committed, tlie 
son of Behai is eertaiidy no officer of the Court, or of the 
in committing It. On other grounds, the Protest clearly demon¬ 
strates that no analogy exists between this case and the protection 
of oHicers, or parties in the Court of Chancery. 

IJut the intervention of the House is also jusiiried on that most 
suspicious ground, the interest of the plaintiff himself, who must 
fail (it is said) beeausc no action can he maintained for perjury. 
If so, the detendant, the petitioner, is safe at all events, however 


steeped in falsehood, lint wo cannot adopt this general pro[)o- 
sition of law till it shall he promulgated by judicial authority; 
■which it nev^ir can be as long as an action for a malicious prose¬ 
cution, or for an unlawful arrest, procured by a false oath, is held 
to be maintainable. Let ns also observe, that this ingenious 
reason is wholly inapplicable to evidence laid before the House 
of Commons, hv which no oath can he administered. A party 
til ns slandercil and seeking redress, is exactly in the situation in 
which James Duke of York w^ould have stood, it he had sued 


Dangerfield for calumniating him, and not the Speaker, Sir W. 
Williams, for printing and publishing the calumny. 
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But suppose tliat a person should present himself hefore a 
committee of the House of Loids, and falsely swear that A is 
the hohler of so many ra’lway shares, or that lie has f*iven his 
assent to some sacritice of his property ; hy reason ot which false 
representation, A is made liable by the Act to certain payments, 
or loses his land without compensation. If A should hrin^ an 
action aj^aitist the witness, hy whose falsehood his interests are 
so much alVected, the Court would stare at sueh deh nee as this 
—‘ Very tiue, I have stated a falsehood resju'ctintf you, and you 
‘ have sulVered enormous damage from my faUe evidence ; hut 

* that laKe evidence was f^iven upon oath, and you have, there- 

* fore, no remedy ae,‘ainst me/ 

If, iinleoil, tlio witness has '•pohen nothintr lint the truth, or 
even if he has communicated inUhin^ hut what he really helieves 
to he true, it is liard that he sh()ni{l he liarasscd hy an action, 
and |)ut to the expense of ilefendin j^ himself a<;ainst vexatious 
litfgalnin. ^\’o freely admit, t.liat y/o unfonndi'd action onoht to 
he c<mimenced ; hut we as stronuou^-ly deny that it can be po¬ 
litic to lofl^e in tlio hands of cit’ier House of Bailiarnent the 
dis(M'etiunary power lo pievent this evil on (a jxirir applications, 
'idle delays andi expenses ot tlie law are amonj;* tin* heaviest evils 
that aillicr men in vo/*ii‘tv. Le<r»s!arors cannot he too active in 

• f ' 

dt'v.sino* the nu'iuis of uolucine;’ t hem, and of di'^coura^iny;' all the 
arts of letral chieamu’v. 'The Courts themselves are astute in 
the application ot renu dies, and they a^Ic for the means of earry- 
in;>* them still furllier: luit, allowitiL; the mischief to exist to a 
j^rievnus extent, it weie a much iijn altT evil to close the Temple 
of je.*'fciee indiscriminately—excluding hy the same act hotli well- 
founded demands and exiortionatc atiem]>ts', l»y prematurely 
ciiishinir the only means of uscertaininjr their true character. 

\ criminal proceedir^ for perjury, an information or indict¬ 
ment, is no h»ss harassinjr than a eivil suit, and its eonstajueiicCR 
may he much severer. IVivileije has not jet inferjjosed to jire- 
vent it; for which a reason was assigned in a late debate in the 
Lords, that in criminal procoedinj;s tlie C rown is a party. To 
this arjL;;ument, as to many einjiloyed upholding indefinite privi- 
lejrcj a twofold refutation mav he diiecred. 1. It is not virtually 
true; for all the w'orld knows that, the Crown is very rarely the 
real proseenfor in such cases. 'I'houjj^li the jirocess must issue 
in the name of the Crown, the real pro'^ecutor is ho whose cha¬ 
racter or whose interest has boon injured by the false vvirncss, 
and who deems tin? necessity of a public exposure a paramount 
duty, to be performed in spite of all the cost, risk, and anxiety, 
which belong to such proceedings. But, Is llie reason a 
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good one ? Is the distinction just ? Is it in the genuine spirit of 
that Privilege, so potent for the destruction of private right'!, to 
be suddenly paralysed by a conflict with the Ciown ? 

If the ol>ject of such prohiiiitory resolutions be thus question¬ 
able, the means of enforcing them will hardly appear more praise¬ 
worthy. A party is imprisoned and fined by payment of tees, 
that others may be deterred fiom asserting a ju>t claim for 
redress; in perfect ignorance tliat be has violated any privilege, 
llis attorney is sent to jail tor exeicising his profession for the 
advancement of justice. If Ae knew that tliis might he styled a 
breach of J^ivilege, he could not know that the House would 
think proper to take it up as an offi^nce. C'ounsid have hiiheno 
been spared. 'I'he limes in which wc livt? have hi lierlo been 
relieved from witnessing such scenes as the House, from a s.nsc 
of dignity, acted in the reign of Queen Anne, wlicn the Sergeant- 
at-arrns was playing at hule-and-seek wiili eminent Pani^leis in 
the J'emple clo sters; and had lo infoiin the House that he had 
wellnigh caught one, who escaped at the liazard ot Ids neek, by 
the lielp of his slieets, from a hack window up two piur ot siaiis. 

Even these harsh measures may fail to extirpate the heresy, 
and put down contumacy. Late experience may teai h this to 
the most careless <diserver ; for the rlisintcrestod love of martyr¬ 
dom is im])!unled in some bieasrs by nafiin', and olheis liavo 
courted it successfully as a jirofuable speculation. Tt is perfecily 
notorious, that a skilful watching of the 'ruble of Terms and 
Ileturns may enable the practitioner to commence and conclude 
his action, so that the damages and costs may be levied and paid 
before it is possible for Parliament to interfere, C>n their la*- 
assembling, their first step might probably l>e to vis’t with their 
high displeasure all who had been concerned in the discus'-ioii or 
decision; not only parties, counsel, attorneys, shetilL—and why 
not witnesses and jiiiors also ?—but certainly, in the terms of the 
resolution .adopted by the last Parliament but oru\ tlio judges of 
those courts and tribunals which may have decided Sany matter 
‘ of privilege inconsistent w^ith the determination of the IIoiiso.* 
But the object of the plaintilV and his attorney would be in the 
mean time fully attained. 


'ro meet this danger but one expedient can be devised. An 
address might be presented to the Crown, just before the usual 
time of prorogation—praying tliat Parliament might not be pro¬ 
rogued, but that the two Houses might adjourn. 'I'he Crown 
again ! What if the Crow'n refused ? What if the Lords dis¬ 
sented ? 


A remark of a more general nature must here be introduced. 
In case of any difficulty execution of any xvarrant issued 
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by the House, wlio must supply the force requisite for that pur- 
j'ose ? Tlu; Crown. 

TJiese iiieoiiveniont consequences are hinted at with reluc¬ 
tance, and not without pain; because they ini^ht occur where 
Fnvile^c was not obstructin*;^ the law, or *^qual>blinjr with its olH- 
evrs, but manfully en^aj^cd in a noble and legitimate contest, in 
llie discliarj^e <»!' its highest duties, and in defence of the real 
liberties of the people. But they may supply forcible reasons 
for aetihif with caution in a matter of so mticb delicacy, 
and against overstrainiiii^ powers, in their o\vn nature hard to be 
wieldid. And it is indisputaldy true, tliat every exercise of pri- 
vilo^o wluih wants tlie sanction of ])ublic opinion, and is con¬ 
demned by eonsiderute men, must w^‘aken its authority on other 
oecasions, when all such would wish to see it active and tri- 
uni|)liaitt. 

\\ c have just touched upon the most strikinjr, perhaps also the 
most really iinporuint, part of this j>;reat subject—the relation 
which it liears to, and the influoTtce wbicli it must have upon, the 
adtnini^tration r)f the law in our Courts of Justice. And here, in 


the first placi', we would state our stioiiif sense of the unfortunate 
J>(»^ition which tliis question lias assumed. 'J'he disagreement 
that has arNen is i*» its4df a i^rt*at calamity. It is a lamentable 
tiling if a (’onrt of Jusiiee lias denied the existence of a real 
Piivileii:e of l^irliament; or ifthe House of Caiininoiis has asserted 
as a ri^lit that which the Courts can justly retuse to rccof^nise. 

Ihit if the reports obtained throuwli the ordinary breach 
of privile;re may he trusUd, strange nusconce[nions appear to 
have been entiendered in the heat of controversy, and to have 
taken possession of some superior undeistandinjis. 'I'he con¬ 
troversy has been regarded by many as a strugj^le for political 
povviT. A foieigticr might have imagiiud that two great rival 
bodies in the state wore contending lor the same authorit)^ and 
aiming to secuie thcieby a preponderance in the macinne of 
government—as if the House had, in direct terms, insisted on 
the liglu of ins|)ccting and reviewing all llie judgments of all the 
Courts; or the Queen’s Bench had ail'ected to impeach ministers, 
or grant supplies, or decide on a disputed right to sit and vote in 
l^arliament. An opinion was growing that the court was obsti¬ 
nate and presumptuous ; and that as the weaker body it ought, 
by reason of its comparative weakness, to have abstained from 
disturbing the public tranquillity, by yielding up with a good 
grace the point in dUpute. 

A very little reflection must explode this fallacy. The House 
of Commons, like every other privileged body, may exercise its 
judgment on the propriety of acting at any particular crisis. 
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Both Houses wilfully conniv^e at a daily invasion of an un¬ 
doubted privilege ccmimilttd by every newspaper in publisliiiij^ 
their debates. Tliey may also imprison for a libel, or foibear 
to imprison, as, on a view of all the circumstances, they may 
tliink tit. Under the recent Aet, if a bookseller were sued lor 
something containe<l \n a Blue Book, the House would have to 
consider whether they ou^ht to diiect the Speaker to send his 
certificate to a Court of Law. So, if It had been made dear to 
the House, that tiio plaintiif Sfockdale had really sufl'ered in 
his character or fortune by a publication culpably nc^iif>ent; or 
that the plaintiif Howard had boon needlessly atuu>\ed by the 
Serjfeant-ut-arms in the execution of his warrant; ihe House 
iniolit have declined to interfere in hehulf of either defendant. 

o 

Cases may we'd be conedved, in which lliey would address the 
Crown to make compensation to tlie injured man ; otlnus, 
in which there would lie no injustice in leaving tlieir ollicer to 
abide the eonsecpnmces of his own iniscniduet. 

But the Ca)urt is in no sense a jiavty* '^rhe jiarties in the late 
proceedings were those whose names ap[)eared on the record as 
plaituiffs and defendants in the lespective aetions. The House 
of Commons electeil to become a party, by a process not luddxc 
that of inter[»lea(ler, taking ni) the (h Icnee of its agent and oiH- 
cer. 'rhe Couit pat forward no claim wliatever. Being set iu 
motion by tlie ordinary means, it mtem-jtctl to do no mori\ and 
it eouhl do no less, than exeicLe the jurisdicrlon t'ntni^teii to it 
by the law and tlie constitution. Jc could not pievent the jdaiti- 
lilf from suing out his writ of summons or filing Ids dedaratiem, 
or demurring to the defendant’s plea, or demanding Jndgment. 
The Court can never be a party, ifulividual judges might he 
made parties against their will, if they incurre*! tlie high dis¬ 
pleasure denounced, hy being involved in the ])cnal cottsecjuences 
flowing from it; us we eonimonly stylo tlic convict a ])trfy to 
that process which may terminate in his imprisonment, exile, or 


death. 

In the case where judgment was suffered for w^ant of a plea, 
the Court was merely passive—an instrument in the j>laintiirs 
hands for obtaining the damages awarded by a jury, as igno¬ 
rant of what w’as passing in its name as the steam is of the pro¬ 
gress of the Train. So when the defendant pleaded the privilege 
of the House of Commons as his justification, and the plaintiif by 
his demurrer questioned its sulHciency, the duty imposed on the 
XIourt was different, but w’as in the same degree clear, restiietod, 
and inevitable. Their duly was to hear wbat could be urged by 
Counsel on both sides, and determine according to law—that is, 
to the law as it existed in their own opinion, and not another’s. 
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Each party had a rii^hl to require them to form this judgment, 
and to declare it. Some disiru^^t of iludr oun h»sr impivssions 
may have been inspiied by the opposite views proclaimed in an 
assembly so enli^litonod ; but they eo\dd no more deprive the 
plaintirt ot that benelit—v\liich 5 aiuT full considt ration, they were 
convinced the law conferred upon him—ilian the Prophet ot ihe 
J>ord could utter any other words than those which )iis fjieat 
Master commanded. 

A distinguished member of tlie lep^al professicu from our own 
part ot the inland, is re|)<)rted to have e.\pres'>ed, in the House of 
C’oininons, an opmiiui, ihat a Seotti'h coinr, il placed in tlie j) 0 - 
sitiijn ot tlje Que^^ids llem-ij, tconld lifv:c [ftnn AVc hope 

that ho <lid not profess that senliment, and believe that it is uii- 
louiideil. It would exbibi. a dlNiincta)u between tin* Comtssittiiitf 
in l^ondoM and l'aliitl)ur:;li not very boriouiai>le to the latter. At 
least ui* are certain that so leinned and honour.dde a person, if, 
when hohliiii^ a jiidtcial seat, lie shall la* tiii d in so seveie an einer- 
frciic)', wtiliind that Im' aet upon lii"-own doeirine. »Sli<ndd 
he 111 tlic seat of jusliee Ite tine.itemed with the d s|)li*a^iire ot tlie 
C’roun or of the l\irliaiiu*nti in the (. vent oi his comin;^ to a paiti- 
cular decision, he w-ll aiiswi r, ^ It is not neee-^sary for me to please 
‘ eillur (hown or I^nliament, but it is ncces-iny lor me to do my 
‘ duty- 1 enn linton lorn; expiassiou ol It 

‘ is ior the jmrptse of eontiol.ino* that will of another, that iny 
‘ reason is called upon to fleehle.’ 'i'he important principle re¬ 
quires to be iVi^quently assm ted—more especialiy in tin“^c days oi 
coiujironiise - that jmiieial <loties are not vicarious, and cannot be 
dcleduted. Parties niav waive their riubts, rather than sutl**r an 

'v a/ t 

ineonvenieiiee at I heir own mere upiiou; with Counsel an<l At¬ 
torneys the (jin stion of casuistry may striKe dillei'iml minds in 
ditferent points of view ; but the Jtul^e cannot run away from his 
duty, or leave it to other hands, 

A perusal of this now voluininons controveisy, shows that 
the Judtr,-s Llioue,ht it had leached a point in which oidy 
one decision was possible; as soon as t!ie doctrine by which 
alone the defendant cotdd succeed, appeared to he at open va- 
liancc with first {irinciples. Whi n they found his justification to^ 
rest not on the lonj^ enjoyment, tlie expediency or necessity, ot 
the privilei^c, but on the fact that tin* House declared it to be a 
privilege, tliey tlioiif^ht tlnur own ta-k ended ; and antici[)ated the 
coiuiurrence of all who knew tliat wo live under a system ol laws, 
and are subjects of a mixed government. ‘ For here,’ (as more 
tlian one of them distinctly iiuimafis.) ‘ wc find a direct claim of 
‘ arbitrary power for one hranch of the legislature, whiclr implies 
* the entire subversion of all law/ This looked like a rcducUo 
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ad abmrdum —a bar to all further argument; the proposition was 
stranded, nor could law or common sotise float it over such a 
shoab 

Among the dicta of Judges, cited on the argument, was one 
in the time of the usurpation, when the Upper IJeneli refustd to 
discharge Captain Streat(*r on his habeas corpus; simply heruuse 
he had been committed byonierofthe Pailiainent. ‘ Some one 
‘ must be master,’ said tiie Chief-Ju'^iicc- And no doidir, in 
every state an ultimate aibitrary jx^vicr wilhout appeal inu'-t, 
under all governments, soinewlnMe exi.-t. 'I'lie question i <9 
where? The answer of all ilo'passionure enquirers can but 
one—in the three I’ailiami iitaiy lOjitates of the n alin—iu (^luen, 
1 ords, and Commons. It is gras|)ed by one in the name of 
Privilege, as it had forrneily l>een by another in that of |)rero- 
gaiivc. The constitution has lod^aal the saen-d (Upov-t of 
sovereign authority in a client locked l)y three <iiiV rent keys, 
confided to the custody of tliree cliiVeient trustees. Oik* ot ilu in 
is now at length, after ages of stru:i;;le, elVictually ])rtvettted 
from acting alone; but another of the two is sai l to enj >y the 
privilege of striking olf the otlu r two locks, v\lien. fiir any pur¬ 
pose of its own, it wishes to lay hands on the tie.iMiie. 

The an/nuatifuin ad lauuiucut was chitlied in various di^gui^es. 

* You yourselves, ye jmlges of Westminster Hall, enjoy the 
‘ arbitrary power that you would con<leinn. Your deciees arc 
^ final, the execution of them is without ap[»ea! ; and, iilitlur- 
‘ more, they are friquenily wrong, lor they are ieverse<l on 

* error.’ An arbitraty |)o\ver in the judges! bound as tliey are 
by statutes and rules, by authorities, preeedtttts, and iorin'»; 
their jutlgrnents reversable by two smeessive cmirts of eiri>r; 
their members subject to impeachnumt for inalversuiion ami op¬ 
pression ; and to removal tor ignorance or incoinperency, for 
partiality, or intemperance, or indiscretion, or any dl quality that 
can impair the usetuliioss or efficiency of a magistrate! 

Put then, it is said, the course of study which lawyers must 
pursue, disqualifies them from comprelumding these high matters. 
'I'heir habits cripple ihe iniml and weaken the pereeplion. 
Privilege is undeistoorl by few ; its mysteiies can only be 
fathomed by a reach of thought, not to he expected from 
professional men. ‘ It is too wonderful and excellent for you 

* —you cannot attain unto it/ The faculty is confined to the 
members of cither House, and need not be sought fur, as it 
cannot be found, beyond their walls. 

- We have heard such remarks gravely made, with thesincerest 
respect towards themselves, and to the disparagement of others, 
by some such men as would have supplied Shukspeare with 
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14()^l)t*iry and Sliall<»\v. aoli him an<l oriipty furinaliJy of 

soir.LS who lainontod tlie nauow-roiiuU'diu'ss of iho jiulicial body, 
iias j^iveii iliL-ir st-niinuMUs tlu‘ a[»|)i‘aiame of !<»<» b<*l<l an iiony, 
Hut, to ti’oar. thi^ topii* piactioally, it innst bo admitti d that in fact 
tlto ‘^ul»Joctof those (U-batosis, tor the ino^t parr, avoided by the 
^tatC'ineii, t!io met chants, the landed [)ro|)i ietors, aiul left to the 
laayois; to that very class whoso di-ijoalitieation, Irom proles- 
sional l)al>its, i^ lluis assumed. Wo tbiidv it lightly left to them, 
as most conversant with the discussion of sucli pu'iieiplos;—all 
the irioro if they have also enjojod a si at in the Ilonso of Com¬ 
mons. L5nt in that oi:so wo ini^ht ro^|H‘ol lullv a'-k, why such per¬ 
sons, alior tiny had pa'^scd iho best twenty yeais ol Hio thoie, 
aio to he suddenly denmbd of all that could he learned there, e.ii 
bidn^- promoted to tlie Honch ; and why a y('uni;er lawyer, hy 
aity means whicli can (d)tain him a seat in Ihirbament, before Ii.s 
studios have terminaled, or his j)iaotioe l)ogun, becomes suddenly 
endowed witli the giit oi ])eiH‘tialii»g ihesi' inysterit s. 

There is no m\story in it. We have no Chdlego of Augurs in 
St Stephen's—no Iriemasonry envclopt's the arehives. When 
Pi ivilegocomes underexaininalion, we all have equal access to the 
same sources. Wi* resort to the same hooks, whieh ofien of iliein- 
KL*lvi»sat tliesame well-kuown passages. If, inancii-nt times, some 
of the Judges have addresseil the legislative bodies in tones of 
SI If-aliasenient on the one hand, and ol reverence, approaching 
adoiaiion, on the other, to avoid the embarrassment, ami perhaps 
the danger, ol interfering wlieii Piivilege was named, others, in 
the very earliest times, have fearlessly proceeded to examine and 
decide upon it. "1 his is abundantly excmpiiiied in Mr Justice 
Ilolruyd's learned discussion of the case of lUiidett u. Abbott--- 
one ol the ablest, clearest, and fullest arguments ever addressed, 
even by iliatgr^ at lawyer, to a Court. 

If some Judges have Iteeii disposed to compliment away the 
liberties of Knglislimen to either House of Ikirliament, it is no 
more than otliers did in evil times, to conciliate the favour, op 


avert the high ibspleasure of the Ciown. If some have refused 
to suspect llie possibility of a majority of the Commons staying 
an actiorj from improper motives; others have refused to liberate 
ineinbeis of Parliament, who sued out tlu ir habeas corpus when 
imprisoned hy the King for words uttered there in debate. Never 
let it be forgotten, that by the opinion of a majority of the 
Judges, when holding office at the will of the Crown, the King 
could impose a tax of his own single authority, and rule the land 
without any Parliament. 

Lord Holt's conduct was as different from theirs as honesty 
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from servility, or light from tlarkncss. When Jolin Piity was 
brought before him, imprisoned by the House of Commons for 
the crime of liringing a lawhil action, he thus expressed him¬ 
self—‘ I will suppose that the btinging such actions was declaied 
‘ by the House ot Commons to be a breach of their privilege, 
‘ hot that dcclaraiion will not make tliat a breach ol privilege 
‘ which was not so liefore. But if they Uave any such privilege, 
‘ they ought to sliow precedents of it. "I'he piivileges of the 
‘ House of Commons are well liiiown, and are louiuicd upon the 

* law of the bm<l, and are noihing bur the law.' In another 
part of bis admirable judgment, ‘ 1 shall,' he says, ‘ presume to 
‘ maintain that here is no [)rivilege broken, for 1 take it for 

* granted that privileg*^ is stated and settled by the law of Eng- 
‘ land, and is not an uncertain and undehnahle thine*' 

'rhese stMitinients are not tlie emanations of a feeble or narrow 
mind. fSuch e[)itbe(s might pei!ia[»s be more applied to 

those who forget that the laws were entrusted to their adminis¬ 
tration for the proteciion of tlu; peoj»le against all aihitraiy 
power, by whomsoever assumed, or tluvateiied, Siuh epithets 
iniglit with more propriefy, though perhaps not without irrever¬ 
ence, or even danger, he traii'-lerred to those who have employed 
language so unworrhy of their si.uions; or to some who have 
thought to l)uil<l S4> wide a supersinieture as arbirrary jK)wer on 
so minute a ba^is, and who, in a dream of self-coinphieeney, liave 
fancied that their own powers could be enlarged beyond ail"con¬ 
trol, and ibe essenti.il bounthiries of the eonsiitulion removed by 
expressions like these, however frequently repeated. 

It is not unworthy’^ of notice, that the great case of Stockdalc 
V* Hansard, which prineipally brought the present subject under 
general disciission, presiMited perhaps as many obstacles to the 
reception of our geneial views, as any that could have bt'en ima¬ 
gined. It was an action for libel, and excited tliat sensiiivo 
jealousy in the public mind, wdiieb keeps guard over the frecilom 
of the press. Moreover, the doctrine there maintained, appear¬ 
ed likely to prevent the circulation of important knowledge. 


*■' He illustrates this by well-known exunqilos. Privilege does not 
oxtenil to treuson, felony, or breueb of the peace, nor did (till tbo deci¬ 
sion of the lloiweof Comtri(»ns ugainst that of the Court of Cotniiion 
Pleas) to libel ; from tinj time of WiiloVs jnre>t till the Uockin^hum 
nt^miinstration was ajipomted. 'fbe privilege of tlie Ilonae of Lords to tine 
for contempt, is not sbare<l by the Cinnrnon*!. I'be former may imprison 
for un indefinite time, the latter only during a session. The former can 
examine upon oath, not so tlie latter. 
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'J'hus the literary public, happily now almost the entire public, 
took an alarm wliieli ^^oul(l be ineiely absurd wiili rel'erenee to 
ialse witne-s befoie a committee. 'Ihat the decision ol' the 
court was C4»rrect in law on the minor point, vvlielher the piivi.. 
le^e ot pnl)lishin^ afforded protection to ihe aj^ent ot* the House 
ot Commons for a Jilrel upon a pDvate man, Iras hence Ireen 
doubted by some—wbo overlooked an ol>\ious distinction be¬ 
tween tbe freer circulation ot every Kind of knowUdjic, v\liich 
has become habitual and almost unavoid.dde in in(»dern tinns— 
and the claim of a privile}>'e to communicate docuinonts to the 
publit', in exercise of tire real innclions ot Parliament. 

'1 his distiiiciiun was most (dearly laid down by Lord Hale 
and the whole ('ourt of Kino’s lieneh, in the case ot Lake v. Kitijr, 
rejiorled itr the first volniiie of iSaunders's lleports, and a}>piied 
by Lord Ltskine, in bis usual luminous style of ivasouiiuj, to the 
case of Iv. Stockdale, before adveittd to. ^ IJeforo they sent 
‘ their Attorney-fjeneral to prosecute in tins place the jrtihliea- 
‘ tion of ausvvers to their chaviies, fln v shotdd have recollei*ted 
‘ that llreir want of CMcumspection lu the n aiutcuance ol tlreir 
‘ own piivilejics, and in the proleetion of persons accused bir- 

* fore them, bad ^iveu to the public the chart>es iJieurselves, 
‘whitdi uu^Irt to have heeu eonliued lo their j(uiruals. 'lire 

• course and practice of Parliament nrij^bt wairant. tin' prinfinj^ 
‘ of liicm for the use of iheir own members, but here the ])ul)b- 
‘ cation sli<»uld Iiave stopped, and all further progress Imve been 
^ r* sisted by authority.’ 

We <lo not, however, pro|)ose to a.gtjo lln* doettine there laid 
down, after the fullest consideraiion. It is established an<l mtrst 
be received as good law, siuct' it was, though unpalatable to the 
most povverfrd assembly in the kingdom, perhaps in tin' world, 
accjuiesced in and unchallenged; neitluT impugmd in the I’vX- 
clncpter C'liamhei’, where t* n additional judgas might have be< ii 
called in to reconsider what wasdoin- by four in the King’s lleiicb ; 
nor submitted to judiebii scrutiny in the high tnijunal wliich 
unites the advantage of consulting all the judges of the land, with 
that of a forensic discussion by the first and al)iest advocates, after 
all the niateiials have been freipicntly examined, and full time has 
been employed in maturing its dehboratiiUiR. "I'hat high tribunal 
being also a House of J^ailiament, inteiested in maintaining all 
just jmivileges, and bound in duty to preserve them. 

Suange to say, this very advantage was l)y some treated as 
an argument against bringing a writ of (mtoi*. ‘ WJiat I can it 
‘ be endured that the privileges of the Commons of JCngluJid 
‘ should be placed under the control of the Lords?’ The answer 
id clear—that consequence 7nust attach on any proceeding at 
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law, in wliicli a claim of privilojre can fall to he considered in a 
court (d jusiico. Unl.ss rlie words of the resolution, forl>i(hlin;^ 
Piivile^e to be brought under discu>sion or decision are to be so 
1.rerally eonstrut'd, that the yjHaktr was wroiifr, when sued by 
Sir Francis Hurdett, in defending himself by the plea of privi¬ 
lege; and unli‘ss jVlr Hansard was [guilty of a contempt in lesort- 
to the privilege of pul)lishinff for hisjustifieation in Stockdale’s 
acrii)!!; arnl unless the Ser;j;eant-at-Arms was \vron*r in pleading 
the S[)eaker's wanant to Howard’s lat.^ action ol tre^-pass, (which 
wonld be dillicult to assert, seeinof tinit the Honse of C ommons 
directed this course to he taken in each of these actitms, arid in 
the last has actually sued 0 !it its writ of I'nor,) the cotiit must 
fijive .VO///C jud^rnient on the record hetore them; arul either party 
must have the rii;ht to submit that jiul^inetit, whatever it may 
be, to levis’on in a superior couit. '1 hus, if the Queen’s lleiich 
had decided against tlie plaintilf, //c, like Sir Francis Ihinlett, 
lui^lit have endeavoured to obtain a dilVerent deciMoii from tlio 
Honse of lauds. ()]i that occasion Privih j^e was allowed as a leual 
defence; but maiiy of the most enlicihttned fiieud.s to the cou-ti- 
tution wHue much more disposed to lament, with Sir Samuel Uo- 
inilly, tlie summary proeeediii^ out of which the action ^rew, than 
to wish lor its extension (»r repetition. Say what we will res|)ect- 
in;r the obstructions Unit libels may pioduce, the union of so many 
oHlces in one body, acting' as lawi»iver, prosecutor, ju(li*;e, jury, atnl 
executioner, under circumstances, too, whore the worse the libel 
the f^reater heat must he excited—has sojnethiufr scandalous in 
its aspect. If it is not inconsistent with justice—the first retjuidte 
of penal visitation in a civilized couniry—it can luirdly command 
that freedom from suspicion, and consequent public sali'.faction, 
which is the second, but almost equally important object. And 
when each one of the inferior Courts, trustinj^ to their character 
for its own vindication, had for near a hundred years discoiuinued 
the proceeding by coiiUMnpt for libel, which the Commons’ Com¬ 
mittee urged as their precedent—it seemed unfortunate that the 


popular branch of the constitution resorted to physical foice, 
guided by no other impulse than its own sense of the injury. 

All, however, will admit,that between summary punishment for 
acts really olfensive and contemptuous towards ihe Hou>e—and 
the stay of actions between two oi her Majesty’s subjects, broui^ht 
for determining their private rights—no comparison can be drawn. 
If the officer or agent of the House is always to be thus pro¬ 
tected for what he does in that capacity, we would humbly ask, 
wliether a stationer dealing with Mr Hansard in the articles of 
his trade, on the one hand, and the Blue Books on the other, 
must be restrained from bringing an action on the balance, or 
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filing a bill for an account ? The attorney or the counsel, who 
felt u prudent regard cither for the client or for himself, taking 
warning from tlie recent votes, would assuredly advise him to sit 
down with his loss. And if plaintifl’s may he restrained from 
commencing actions, it must be equally proper to restrain the 
parties sued from resisting them. The arm timt nuuihilates the 
right to sue, caimot be so shortened as to leave the same person 
free to defend, when the same point is in issue. 

We have already glanced at one subject, which cannot be too 
seriously considered. It i)as not escaped I.ord IJrougliam, but 
occupies a prominent place in his Protest. We mean tlie fact, 
that, in modern times, the Minister and the majority of the lower 
house of Parliament are of necessiiy closely allied—we ought per¬ 
haps to say—completely identified. Kmkm rAimhula, But Privi- 
lege, while it retains its name, has wh*>lly changed its posi¬ 
tion and odice. No lon:j:er the bold antairf)nist of Pierotra- 
live, and the intrepid guardiart of poptdar riglits against the 
usurpation of the Oown, we may be sure that its aid will he in¬ 
voked, if arbitrary designs should be enteriained. \\ c allect no 
apprehension on this score at the j»rt>eiit moment; but wo* cannot 
forget that, in all the strong operations of IMvilegc during the 
last hundred and fifty \eais, it has woiked the will ol the Ministry 
fi>r the time bc'ing ; thus engratting on powers ean fully restriett tl 
by law an unlimited power, in the name of IMvih'ge, to aeeoin- 
PIInIi any oiject of the C’rowii. 

If the llou'^eof Ctimmons had declared CIem*ral Warrants law¬ 


ful—still more, if they bail a(l<lre''sed ilu* C'rowm to issue them 
for the etfeetual snppiession of Joim Wilkes ami bs lil) 'ls-.-he 
nnght ])Ossibly have* been }»unislied for (JUe^li()ning their legality 
afterwards in the Courts of Justice- 'J'lie same ihmg might hap¬ 
pen v\ henever popular feeling should be strongly exeitid. Pur 
exarnph*, if a foreigner or a snbjei;t weie muv nitinled to (jue^tion 
the legality of opening letleis at the Po^t ofliee, by (lovernment 
au'liority, some intaiis for criishing the eiupiiry, hy the interven¬ 
tion of Privilege, might lie dexterously em|)l<jyed. In like manner, 
if some antitpie remnant of feudal sovireignty should be set up 
by the Crown, cither in its own tight, or as appt rtaining to the 
l3uchies of I-ancaster or Cornwall, the subject who should, 
either by action or by plea, assert an opposite right, might find Sir 
W. Govsett an unexpected visitor at the consultation, and himself, 
bis counsel and attorney, suddenly lodgtil in Ni-wgale; wliilo the 
Crown would thus travel to a favourable fenninaiion of a legal 
point by u short road, more royal than royalt) itself. 

One view of the subject, and a most important one, is taken 
by Lord Brougham, which received no answer from the PrivU 
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lege party. How, he <lemanJe<l, can you effectually protect 
your witness from an action ? You may commit the plaintiff, 
aiul his attorney or his couuse], hut that does not put an end to the 
action. You may order the defendant not to plead, hut the action 
goes on ; the plaintiffohtains unliesitatingly judgment for want of 
a plea, and a writ of eiupiiry ensues, datnages are assessed, and 
execution is levied. Nay, even if the Jutiges arc imprisoned, still 
the action surv'-ives. Nothing can more plainly show how com¬ 
pletely those boasted privileges are at the intu’cy of any who ina)’’ 
choose to brave tlie Houses. Now, Lord Campbell is too good 
a lawyer not to feel tlie inconvenience of this ddemma in winch 
the Houses are placed ; and, accordingly, he hrouglit in a hili for 
what he called remedying the evil, and supplying this glaring 
defect in the code of Privilege. But other champions ot Biivi- 
legc hohl this procee<Ung ot his T.ovdsliip in perfect ahhorn-nee, 
and re;rard it as at once e.nd for ever ahandonlne; the whole 
of their claims and princi]>Ies. So we shall Ijear no more of 
Lord Campheirs hill, and ilie argumcmt which it was designed to 
meet must remain unanswered, as it is nnaiisworahle. 

Barty |>olitics arc vvliolly foieigii to tins discussion. Both 
parries have sinned—horh have Mill’ereil : yet the Whigs of 
lurmer times couhl Uou't that ihivih'ge w’as asserted by tlunn in 
fiirtheranee of popular rights—di^fying and lesi'^tiiig an uneonsti- 
tutional system attempted by the Ciowm. Their denunciation 
and persecution of the Ahhorrers, of James Duke of Yoik, of 
llte Ivirl of Danhv, Inid this redeeming; quality. If tliey cotdd 
not alwMvs maintain the precise issues which they raised, their 
cause was the caU'O of liberty and justice. Since the Bovolu- 
tion, when their efforts wane crowned by securing the doininioii 
of the hiw<, and the indepeudenee ol the judge*^, they opj^osed, 
with all their miglit, tlie iinprisoitment of C’olepeper and ot Paty ; 
and the tnonstrous career of iniquity recorded under the title of 
Ashby V. White. With all the ptrwers of argument, eloquence, 
and sarcasm, they exposed the proceerlings by which Wilkes wnis 
hunted down. I'hc r)nly exception to this praise, is the unge¬ 
nerous vote which cousigiunl the two Jinlgcs to Newgate for 
having faithfully discharged their duty- 

Considering the jiart which this Journal has taken during so 
many years in the discussion of public affairs, w'c have not felt 
ourselves justified in being silent when we have seen a great 
change introduced, which we believe to he most unfavourable to 
our free institutions, and to the general interests of lil>erty. Nor 
could we hesitate as to the part which we ought to take. Much 
might be added to what we have now advanced—many of our 
materials might be placed in different lights. But we w^ere not idle 
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when the first ground for alarm was guam ; nor can w^e slumber 
now, when it has tlireattnied u new ami more practical clanger. 

Sincerely believing that tlie moderation iuid good sense 
which now reg^ilate puhlic aiVaiis have been diverted by parti¬ 
cular circttmstances from giving due weight to these iini>ortant 
considerations, we trust that they will not he lost on our leading: 
public men. Our earnest and sincere remonstrance w'ouUl not 
have been thus urged, had we not been aetuated by this 
convieliom Jf we had been reqtiinvl to state the worst eon- 
seciuences which the unlimited claim of Ihivilege could |)ro(Iuce, 
wa» should liave been disposed to say,—‘ It may even iiiterjiose to 
‘ oh'tinct the free eouise of justice, and the due e-xeeution of the 
‘ laws/ 'I his consequence has ensued, hut in a moim nt of haste 
and innamination. Wiiliout any stroteh of imagination, it mav he 
multijilied imierndtelv, anti he found in a short time actively inter¬ 
fering witli all the inteiests of every elass. \Ve do not, however, 
rest onr argument on any e.xamples we rest on the geneud juiii- 
eiple. J\I. (iui/ot does not warn against slaviny by a speeifna- 
lion of the calamities and erirnes which it iriav ('iigcitder; hut 
denoiinoos it in tlic gimeral as rr and fits n(fi’ i/ih/u/fc 

(les ////V///.'Vcv, So say we of Arbitrary Power, in all its forms, 
and under all its dis^iulsos. 


AitT. TI.—]. OZ/oV/o, 7Vaf;r'lir de SlKdisp*((r(‘\ tradtdl ])ar le 
(A-ndf: Alfred tie \ (Id/rrrs f'tniip{vlf,s^ \h)l. VI. P.iris.) 

2, JlmuJeL ’Pna.C.Utdv Slmk^ptare; IrndnilparM, Leon de l\aUhj. 

(Ms. l\iiis.) 

Jtdv^ Tt afftdie da SkaLypearc; irndnH par M, AhjusIg 

liarbier. (M S, Ihirii.) 


ri^nosK wlio W(*rc in Paris last winter, will not easily forget 
the sensatimi ]>roduc('n tlierc by the representation of J’lng- 
lish I ragedy liy Knglisli Actors* "J lie I heatrc jmesented a curi¬ 
ous spectacle. 


On the night on which we were present the House was 
crowiled. At least half the audience lield books in tlieir hands, 
between which and the stage they managed to divide their at¬ 
tention, Some w^re incessantly occujiit<l in inti rpreting what 
was going on to their less learned neighbours. Many apfieared 
resolutely absorbed, and one might discern a consideialde anxiety 
to look as if they understood all that passed, and to he moved by 
pity or by terror in the right place. Some, on the contrary, 
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looked honestly vacant, and not a few, deeply and sincerely 
interested. In the front of the pit sat the Crines, trium|)h- 
antly cor»scious of ICn^lish, and boldly enthusiastic for Mac- 
rearly, or pfmione^ for Miss Kaucit. J'lie ho\es were lined 
with rows of the blfimkcA epault'S^ long locks, and iinj^assive 
countenances, which marked the countrywomen of the mighty 
poet—here and there among ^hern, acreature such us furnished the 
materials out of which his boundless imagination fashioned bis 
Desdernonas and his Portias, or suggested that type of an unde¬ 
monstrative Englishwoman, Cordelia. 

IIow ofren were we borne away even from the interest of the 
drama to that of this sttatiger spectacle ! 'I'he mere soutkI of 
the language of England in that unaccustomed place, was sweet 
and solemn to our ears as the voice of a mother long unheard on 
earth. And this was France! and tln^se were Fivnehmen, 
listening, with us, to our Shakspeare ! How vainly we tried to 
guess at their emotions ! IIow vainly, thought we, w'ould they 
seek to fathom ours! So near, and yet so far—united, yet 
severed by an impassable gulf, we sat. So infniito a region 
IS the human heart! Nations, like individuals, know eaeh 
other but in part; they cannot j)onetrate the labyrintlis (if euidi 
otlier’s thou »hfs. One might think tliis so olivious reflection 
slioul<l teach dillidence in our own judgments, and indulgence for 
those of others. But does it? 


Tlic degree to which the (lermans understand Shakespeare is 
one jiroof of our consanguinity ;—of that fundamental n^-Nem- 
hlance or symptthy between men of the same race, W'hieh lies 
hidden heiieaih many sn[)erfieial differences. But no foieigner 
can ever fully undei^tand Shakspeare, the most l']ngii>li, aU 
though the most cosniopontan of j»o»‘ts ; and we feel—with 
regret or with exultation, according as the henevolcrit or the 
selti'-li feelings predoininafe—liow many exquisite touches, to 
which our lie.irts vibrate in their inmost dejitlis, our neighbours 
can never feel; how many allusions that stir whole liains id 
thought in our minds, are unmeaning to them. Enough, how¬ 
ever, remains to form a treasury for the world ; and it was with 
thesineerest sati^f,;ction that we saw the French people claiming 
their part in the great inheritance. 

Any inelirmtion we might have felt to smile at the little in¬ 
dications of the zeal of our neighbours not to be behind in the 
race of fashion, was lost in the satisfaetion and respect with 
which such a fashion inspired us. Heie was a public homage 


• to a loug-eoiuested su[)eriority ; u public renunciation of a hmg- 
cherished error; a public expression of the desire to know and 
to admire what others deemed admirable. Ungenerous must be 
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the heart that did not lon^ to open to those eager and appre¬ 
hensive minds, tlie fountains of delight at which ourselves have 
been wont to drink. 

It is worth while to enquire by what steps the public of Paris 
hgis been Jed to recognise merits it had been so studiously taught 
to deny; or how so strong a curiosity has been awakened about 
those farces monstretises 1 —so they were described—for ages 
regarded as the fit amusemenf of a barbarous people. We pro¬ 
pose to give our readers a slight sketch of the most remarkable 
and sueeossful attempts which have been made during the Just 
twenty years to bring France acquainted with oiir great dra- 
maiiNt. ii is not only a curious piece of literary and dramatic 
history, but it forms a ))art of the great struggle between tlie 
cosmopolitan and the exclusively national s])irit. The incidents 
of the conflict are, we arc sure, new to most of our readers, 
and will, we liope, be not uninteresting to many of them. 

In such an attack on long-cherished prejudices, the pioneers 
are, as might be expected, the translators. It is, therefore, with 
their labours that we have now to do. 

In sj)eaking of tlie translators of Shakspeare, wc shall not be 
su])posed to mean his disfigurers* The greatest obstacle to the 
succchS of the former may indeed be looked for in the works of 
the latter. The French public, rarely unwilling to take upon 
trust, ratlmr thuii study a people or literature in itself, had re¬ 
ceived with blind confidence tlie wretched Irnoesties which bad 
faith or had taste, or both united, had put before them as the 
works of the great English dramatist. They knew the Sliak- 
speare of Ducis, and, naturally enough, they wanted to know no 
more. Even Talma, who had studied ‘ Hamlet' in England, had 
played in it with Kemble, and whose most ardent desire it was 
to lay a faithful copy of the conception of the J^oet before his 
countrymen, was condemned to act in the miserable counterfeits 
then palmed upon the public as the tragedies of Shakspeare. 
Probably this state of things would have continued much longer, 
had not the daring, vigorous, and refined criticism of Schlegel, 
whose name had a certain currency and weight in France, and 
the enthusiastic admiration with which Shakspeare was received 
by the whole German people, awakened in the Jictter order of 
French minds, doubts of the infallibility of their oracles. 

* Voltaire,'says Monsieur Guizot, in his charming Life of Shak¬ 
speare, ^ was the first in France who spoke of the genius of 
‘ Shakspeare; and, though he treated him as a barbarian, the 

* public thought he said too much about hijtn. It would have 
‘ been deemed a sort of profanation to apply to rude and form- 
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‘ less works the words genius and glory. Now the glory and 

* the genius of Shakspeare are no longer discussed. Nobody 

* contests them ; a greater question has arisen, viz.— Whether 
‘ the dramatic system of Shakspeare is not better than that of 
‘ Voltaire?’ 

M. Guizot’s Essay was published in 1821, and doubtless con¬ 
tributed not a little to prepare the way for what was to come. 
It is curious and intereisting to see how the candid, accurate, and 
conscientious a|)j)rei.iati()n of other conditions of moral and 
political life than those under which he lives,—which is perhaps 
the most remarkable, though far from the most popular quality 
of the great statesman,—displays itself in the remarks of the 
critic. The liistorical sense, {historische shm) as the Germans 
call it, shines like a light through the whole Kssay. And this 
sense renders the mind apt for the recepticjn and appreciation of 
all hiiih and i>reat manifi stations of human thought, however new 
and unfamiliar. 

But let us return to the conscientious translators of Shakspeare, 
—to the men who have devoted so rnueli alnlity and labour to 
an enterprise in wliich even success promised so little recompense. 

The dramatic revolution of Paris was anterior to the revolution 
of July. In 1828, M. Victor Ilngopuplishedhis druinaof Cm/i- 
tvdL The wmk was itself a protest against the constraints im¬ 
posed on the French drama; and the preface contains an eloquent, 
though somewhat alVected and fantastic pica in favour ofdnnova- 
lion. 'riiis ]>ref ice c.xeited much and vehement discussion. 

But the most active leader of the Lmeute against the ancien 
Hrjime of the stage, was, strange to say. Count Alfred dc 
Vigny: instead of trusting, to bis own forces, ho brought the 
miglit of Shakspeare himself to hear upon the contest. In the 
introduction to the sixth volume of his Oeuvres Complitfs^ 
containing his translations of Olhello and the Merchant of 
Venice^ published in 1839, he gives the following account of 
the matter:— 

‘ It is prcciselv ton years since I brought the Moor of Vevicf' on the 
French stage. Ten years! 'fhe events of that time arc almost his¬ 
torical, Ton years ! the duration of an empire and a few constitutions I 
The representation of this tragedy is, then, an event of sntticiently remote 
antiquity to permit me to speak of it as an impartial historian—a disin¬ 
terested one, if ever such existed ;—for when I made the Moor storm 
the citadel of the Th6A*re Fran^ais, the flag he planted upon it bore the 
arms of Shakspeare, and not mine. And yet—I appeal to the witnesses 
who have survived that buttle—if I had profaned a church the scandal 
would have been less.'—‘ It was at a time when politics seemed laid to 
sleep. The truce afforded l»y a moderate ministry left onjy the field of let¬ 
ters open to warfare. The combatants rushed to it with fury, and the pub- 
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lie of Paris seemed to he rehearsing, in these contliefs of the theatre, 
those which were shortly lo follow. In ()ct<»her I wrote the Letter 

which ifi hero prefixed to the —‘ 4'l>e Moot haviiiff once en¬ 

tered the citadel, threw optnt all its <;ates, and we kitow from tliose wlto, 
for the hist ten years, have entered it, what nf»w^ and orij*inal works 
were freely represented there, in spite of the superannuated power which 
had hitherto reii^ned/—* 'I'his tnuishition [<tf Shukspenre] la the only 
one wdiich has ever lu'en ai*ted on the I'rench sta^e. In the same 
year 1 prepared the Mnrlhud of 1V>uVc; Init I kept it in my j)ort- 
I'olio, such as it is here printed. In the midst of the d.llitmllies of all 
kinds which opposed its production on the stai^;e, the niv^ilntnm of July 
broke out, and the noise of our flaw iVartillor was drowned in (hat of the 
cannon.’—‘Nevertheless, as nothinjj^ is lost In Francis I iiavo full confi¬ 
dence that a monument, like that possess<*d hy (iermany will gradually he 
constructed—a translation in verso, and lilti'd for representation, of all the 
works of Shakspeare. Tlie lirst stone was laid w'iih dilliculty and toil in 
Ofht'Ilof ami it w'ill remain where it is, 1 liope tiiesfaue itself wilJ com¬ 
plete this work. Several of the inii''l(Tpieces ot Shakspeari* liave long* 
heen ready among us, translated in(t> verse, ami prepan’d hy pr»ets who 
unite to their fine talents a love <»f art snllieientlv ’omo’ous to make 
alme'gation for a tinn* of their (ovn celehiiti. Actors who may feel 
themsidves gri*at enough for such inimorlal |>arls, viill ktunv u hero to 
find Iltnnhiy Mo'hrfh^ Joints f/o.sor, and !iotn>‘onnJ Julu f; 

and from liiem, 1 think, will come tlie accomplishment of an attempt 
then matle so conragcoiislv.* 

Cj 9 

We must also quote a few words from the ‘ Letter to Lord 
on the IL preseniation of the 12111) October 1821),’ 


'1 ^ 
written at the time wliieh follows this brief introduction, and to 

which M. dc Vigrny alludes in tlio foregoing’ passage : — 

‘What I had to say to the public on the 2!iii October 1829, was 
this—There is a simple qnestion to he, rcsolvetl. It is as* follows— 
Shall the French stage he opened or not to a moilern trie/edy, affording: 
1st, In its conception, a wide ]»icture of life, instead of a narrow pic¬ 
ture of the catastrophe of aii intrigue: 2d, In its compo'.ition, charac¬ 
ters (not parts j) fpiiet scenes w'itliout dramatic action, Jiiingled with 
comic and tragic scenes ; .'jd, In its execution, a style familiar, comic, 
tragic, and sometimes epic ? * 

The author goes on to sny, that an original or inviMitcd tra¬ 
gedy would not have had the requisite aulhoiity to sustain such 
an exporioicnt. It was necessary to take a coinposifion conse¬ 
crated hy the popular voice of ages. ‘ 1 give it, nrit as a model 
* for our time, but as the representation of a foreign jnonument, 

‘ raised in other times by the mostjiotent hand that ever created 
‘ for the stage.’ 

We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of quoting some of 
M. de Vigny’s just and ingenious rcmaiks on the two great 
systems of dramatic composition:— 
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‘ Consider that in the expiring system every tragedy was a catas¬ 
trophe, and a cUnommeni of an action already mature at the rising of 
the curtain, which held by a thread, and had only to full again. Here 
is the defect which strikes you, as it does all foreigners, in French 
tragedies ;—that parsimony of scenes and developments; those fac¬ 
titious delays ; and then all at once that hurry to conclude ; mingled 
with the fear, perceptible throughout, of falling short of matter to iill 
the five acts. Far from diminishing my admiration for ihe men who 
followed that system, this consideration heightens it; for every tragedy 
required a prodigious address, and a liost of contrivances to dihgiii&e the 
misere to which they condemned tluniiselves.*—* It is not thus that the 
dramatic poet will proceed in future. In llie first place, he will take 
in his wide grasp along period of time, and will fill it with entire 
existences; he will create man, not as .sy^cc/V.?, hut as'mf/ot/Wuo?; the 
only means of interesting lie will let his creatures liNe of their 

own life, and will only cast into their hearts those germs ol j)assion by 
which great events are prepared ; tlien, when tiie lu)iiris coin(‘, and not 
till then, without letting us feci that his firmer hasten.-> on the event, 
he will show destiny entwining its victims in folds as large, as multi¬ 
plied, as inextricable as those in which writhe Laocoon anti his ^ons.’ 

The following passage \vc will not spoil by trunsluting :— 

< II fallait, dans des vestibules qui ne nieuaient il rien, des personnages 
n’allant nulle part, parlant de pen de chose, avec dtjs idees indecisea et 
des paroles vagues, un peu agit<^s par des simtiinens mitigos, des passiou'i 
paisihles, et arrivant aiusi a une niort grucieiise on ii un soujnr faux. O 
vuinc fantasmagorle! Ombres d’homntes dans une ombre denature! 
vides royaumes I Inania regna I * 

l^hese remarks M. de Vigny applies to the system, and tlie 
majority of its followers, not of course to the ‘ mwjmfiqnts ex¬ 
ceptions,* 

Nor are we to confound such a just recognition of the defects 
and eniraves of the French drama, and such aspirations after a 
freer and wider poetical field, with the extravagancies of writers 
who fancied themselves imiltitors of Shakspeare, when they were 
outraging nature, sense, and decency. 

The following passage is as just as it is amusing:— 

* I think it would not he difficult to prove that the power which kept 
US so long in this world of convention—that the muse of this secondary 
tragedy, was Politeness. She alone was capable of banishing true 
characters as coarse ; simple language as trivial; the ideality of philoso¬ 
phy and of the passions as extravagance ; poetry as hizarrerie. 

‘ Politeness, though a daughter of courts, always was, and always 
will be a leveller; she effaces and flattens every tiling; neither tooliigh 
nor too low is her motto. She does not hear nature, who cries from ail 
pans to genius, in the words of Macbeth, “ Come high or low.” 

‘ 1 do not think a foreigner can easily understand what a degree of 
falsehood our versifiers for the stage—I will not say poets—had reached. 
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To give you un example of this among a tho\isand—when the author 
wanted to say “espiuns,” he said— 

“ Ces mortels dont Tetat gage la vigilance." 

' You must be sensible that nothing but an extreme politeness to¬ 
wards the corporation of ^pios could dictate so elegant u periphrasis. 

‘Other writers of talent were led into the same fault hy a desire of 
attaining what is called harmony; seduced by the example of a great 
master who treated only antique subjects, where Greek and Latin 
phrases were suitable. Ilenco that stylo in which every word is an 
anachronism; in which Chinese Turks and American savages talk in 
every line of “ Hymen and his torch,” 

‘ Would you lieliove, for example, you English, who know what 
words are spoken in the tragedies of Shakspeare, that the tragic muse of 
France— Mvlpovmte, us she was then called—was ninety-eight years 
before she could bring herself to say out audibly, un uunicJioir?* The 
following are the steps by which she proceeded with a very amusing 
prudery ami eiulmrra'^sment. 

‘ In the \(i:ir (»f tlie Hegira 1147, whicli corresponds to the year of 
onr I.ord 17^:^, Mt lpomem^ on occasion of the hpuince of a virtuous 
'I'urkish lady, wanted her pocket-handkerchief, and not daring to draw 
it out of the pocket, of her hoop, took out a hillct instead. In 171^2, she 
agiiin w'anled this same handkerchief, at the itptttcnctioi a wdio 

culled hersedf a Venetian and cousin of Desdemona, named Hedelmone, 
and was on the point of taking it out; but wbether it was that, under 
tlie Dir(‘ctory, it would have been diingeruu.s to be seen to use a hand- 
kerc.hief, or, —in short she did nut venture. In 1820, French 

tragedy, having now renotinced her sobriquet of ^Jelpontcne, and borrow¬ 
ing from liu! (iermau, ii.id again to do with a handkerchief, on occasion 
of tiu! will of a (-iueen of Scotland ; 'ina foi ! she summoned courage, 
took the hiindkerc.hicf—itself—in her haml before the whole audience, 
and called it, aloud and undismaycci, “ /#.9.soc " and “r/ow” This was a 
great stt'p. At last, in 1820, thanks to Shakspeare, she uttered the 
word—to the terror and swooning of the weak, who that day uttered 
cries long .md loud, luit to the satisfaction of the public, the great 
inijonty of wdiom are accustomed to call a ntouchoir — a uioucholr. 
Tilt; word has made its tmfrf'; Ridiculous triumph! Will it always 
take us a century to introduce a real word on the stage?’ 

Wo should fill too much space were we to go on to quote M. 
de \4gny^s interesting remarks on dramatic art in FVance; but 
wc must present our readers with the following specimens of h:s 
graceful and flowing translation :— ♦ 

‘ Othello. Son pore alors m’aimait, et tres souvent 
M’invitait; nous parlions de ma vie, en suivant 
Par annee et par jour les sieges, Ics batailles, 

I^es desastres sur iner, les vastes fiinerailles 
Ou je m etais trouv6 ; je parcourais les temps 
De mes plus gramis perils, et ccs rudes instants 
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Oil la rnort an passant nous ellleure la tete ; 

Je lui (libuid comriifiil je (levins la corujiiete 
D'uii barhare ennemi, comment je i'us ventlu, 
liiichetf?, voyayeur dans iin pays perdu; 

Je (lisais le caprice ot la fnreiir des ondes, 

Les detours souterrains des cavernes profondes, 
Et IViinui du desert, et i*or^ueil de ces tnonts 
Qtii suspendenl un ciel les iieiges de leurs fronts; 
Ciinnilmles, Indieiis, dan^^ers, science, ou gloire. 

II le vonlut, uinsi je ctuitui inon lustuire. 

Purfois Desdeinone, (r«n uir triste ct touclid, 
Vonait entrc nous deux s^usscoir, le front penche, 
Quit.tuit rii])partement pour nn ordro, nne atfuire, 
Et puis ello reritrait et restait suns non faire, 

^Et. d’une oreille uvide (koutuit mes propos. 

Je Tavuis remarque. Dans nn joiir <le repos, 

Elle se trouvait seide et me tit la pritjre 
De lui redire eiicor I'histoire tout eiilicre. 

Je voyais en parlunt des lanues dans ses yeux, 

Et lors(|ne je me tus, les elevaut aux cieux, 

Ell(» rougit, et flit : ijuo va voyu;;e eliuiiLp* 

Etait touchant! ct pum ujouta: (ju’en eclian*»e 
D*nn tel rdeit, son cunir donnerait de rauiour 
Si quelipum eri faisait nn pareii (pudqne jour. 

.le puH a cch aveus purler sans crinu* extreme. 
Pour (lies peiik pas>es elle nrainia ; de meme, 

Je Taimai quaiul je vis qu’elleen avail pitie. 

A foute nia nia^rie on est initio. 

Seigneurs, cousuhe/-la—je la vuis qul s’avuuce/ 


Atul the last soliloquy:— 

‘CVst la cause, o mou ami'! et vous la connaissez 
La eauKo qui in’aiucne au meuriro! c'est ussez 1 
Etoiles qu’on ailore eu votre chasle empin^, 

La Cause, sous vos yeux je u’oseruis la dire ; 

J(^ ne verscrai pas sou sung, et luon desseiu 
Ke me coiiduiru pas a <16ehirer co sein 
Si l)eau, que rtjii croit voir, a la lampe Ideuatre, 
Snr un toiiii)eau de marbre uru; iiiuige (raliiatre. 
Cependant, il faut bien quVlle meur<'—il le faut. 
Car elle trabirait fl’autres homines bienlut 


—Eteigno#s ce llatnbouu, puis oteignons sa vie, 
—Si la damme une fois, par nia main, t’est ravie, 
J*ai, pour la runinier, le temps du repentir, 

I^ampe urdente ! mais toi qui vas t’aiieantir, 
Ouvrage le plus beauqiraii forme la nature! 

Ou retrouver encor, divine crouturo, 

Ce ieu qui te donna la vie, et qu'autrefois 
Dieu pour chacun de nous n*allunaa qu’une fois ? 
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Lo (lestiii I’u vonlu; lorsqn'une main profane 
Vient do cuoiilir la rose, il faut qu’olle f.e fane; 

IVlais colle-ci, liu moins, je veux la lospirer! 

O pur, qui vieiil oncor de m’attiior ! 

—Ta liivre do paiTuins c*t de buunios treiupoe 
Forcei'ait la Justice a hriser son epee ! 

Encore ce baiser !—le dernier!—infernal! 

Jamais on n’en aura donnc de plus fatal. 

II faut qne je pleure ! ah ! c’esi quo ma fureur nieme 
E'it lo tMMirroux du ciel qui frappe to qu*jl aime. 

Elle s'eveille!' 


In comparinfT those two passages wiih the original, wo per¬ 
ceive that their derects are to he ascribed partly t<» the intractable 
instrument which M. do Viffuy had to deal with ; and siill more 
to the puerile and mawkish timidity of Erench dramatic criticism, 
which he has sohajipily ridiculed. For example, the translator 
is obliged to reject lines of sucli divine simplicity and truth as 
those— 

‘ In fnlh 'twas strange, ’twas pa‘5siiig strange; 

’Tv\as pitiful, ’ivvus wonilruus 

as inconsifitoTit with the conventional g'races of voise, and the 
imajrinod dignify of tragedy. "J'he inevitable coMsoijuence is, 
common-place phrases applicable to any situation ; ami e.xpres- 
sions that may be put into any mouth. 

With such a medium, and with a pul)lic mind onfoehlod and 
crain]»ed by such habits atul tastes, Schlegcl liiim elf wotdd have 
been at fault. We may form some idea of the diflitMdty of in¬ 
terpreting Shakspeare to the public of Paris, from the fact, that 
at tlie first representation, Othello’s reply—" Am* n, with all my 
‘ heart,’—that re])ly, which sounds to us soleini', pathetic, and 
ominous us a death-bell ,—(ailed forth shouts of iaijKjlder. "Phe 
word ‘ Amen’ on the stage was pronounced.to he too niJ^eb for 
the gravity of any audience, and it was found necessary lo willi* 
diaw it. Xhcre were alho learned critics vv.Ue fndde nallvn 
^Vilierairc^ as iM. (Jnizot calls them) who pronounced the sweet, 
child-like importunity of Desdernona’s pleading— 

' Why, then, to-morrow night; or 'fuesdiiy morn ; 

Or Tuesday noon, or night; or Wednesday nuu ii; 

1 pruy tliee name the time—’ 


so unutterably ludicrous and vulgar, as to be conclusive against 
the whole play. 

The passage that excited the greatest applause, was this;— 

‘ Et maintenEint, adieu 
A tout jamais, adieu le repos de mon ame! 
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Adieu joie et bonbcnr detruits par une femme; 
Adieu beaux bataillons aux panaches (lottaiis; 
Adieu f^iierro, adieu toi donfc les jeiix oclutans 
Font de I’ambition une vertii sublime ! 

Adieu done le coursier quo la troinpette anime, 
Et NOS heitnissemens, et les bruits du tiiinbuur, 
I/etcndurd qu’on dcploie avec des critj d’amour I 
Appareil, pompe, eclat, cortege de lu gloire I 
Et vous, nobles canons, qui tonnez la victoiro, 

Et qui souildez la voix formidable d’un Dieu. 

Ma laclie est termin^u*! A tout jamais, adieu ! ’ 


That this should bo the favourite passaj^c, is very charaetoris* 
tic. FVerich ^^criticisin is disarmed wherever Imuu: bnlaiUons 
are in question. Wo must, however, confess that these magni¬ 
ficent lines fully..justify the applause they received. 

The history of the representation is curious and amusing. 
The first of Shakspeare’s plays which M. <le Vigny attempted 
to bring upon the French stage, M-ai’t Romeo and JiditU "I'his 
was already in course of rehearsal, when it fell to the ground 
in consequence of Madeinoisello Mars’ consciousness of her 
being unequal to the part of the heroine—‘ Si j’avais Tage de 
‘Juliette/ she said, with her matchless‘;‘racc, to the translator, 
‘peut-etre n’aurois-je pas rnon tahoit; tii:us avec rnon taleiit, jo 
‘ nhii pas I’age do Juliette.’ No otlier competent actress was to 
be found, and it was abandoned in favour of Othello, Made¬ 
moiselle Mars played Desdemona; Joanny, Othello; and Perrier 
was, us we have been told, an excellent lago. Tlie sensation— 
the conflict, it excited, was unprecedented. National, political, 


and literary antipathies and passions were all roused and active, 
and the most illustrious champiuns appeared in the field. The 
Duke de liroglie did not think it beneath his high station and 
higher character to take part in the contest. Ho wrote a long 
and able article on the subject in the Revue. Franeaise. I'lic 
public mind was smarting under the wounds of Waterloo and 
the stings of foreign invasion. This state of morbid suscepti¬ 
bility was little favourable to a calm apj)reciation of foreign 
merit; and it is, perhaps, not to bo W'ondered at tliat M. de 
Vigny was Seriously accused of being a partisan of England, 
and of lending his talents to add to the humiliation of the arms 
of France, that of prostrating her literary supremacy before the 
idol of her most dreaded and hated foe. He received threatening 


letters, and was earnestly warned to desist from his anti-national 
und^ertaking. Mademoiselle Mars remarked four men who were 
always seated in the front of the pit, and regularly, even when 
the success of the piece was assured and at its height, hissed 
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when the curtain dropped, as a sort of national protest. One 
man was heard, when reading the names of the personages, to 
say, ‘ Voycz done ces norns barbares Anglais!— Yago^ Yago 
«—e'est comme le miaulement d’un chat/ Nevertheless, in 
S[)ite of all opposition and all clamour, Oihello was acted fifty or 
sixty times- 

Translations of several other tragedies of Shakspeare were 
shortly after published ; but as these are accessible to any reader 
who may be curious about them, and as none of them, except the 
‘ Fragments of Lear* by M. Anthony JDcsohanips, have any eon* 
spiouous merit, we shall pass on, being in a condition to do so, 
to those which are not yet before the public- 

the most diificult of all, was fitly undertaken by M. 
Leon de VVaiJIy, wliose very remarkable translations of Hubert 
Burns show to what an extent ho is gilted with the peculiar 
talents reejuired for such a task. Ills translation of Ilamht was 
o^cuteil innnediatcly after JM, de \ igny’s OihvUo^ and [)i'cpara- 
tions were already made for bringing it on the stage; when the 
revolution of 18;50 put a stop to that, together with many other 
literary enterprises* From that time to this it lias slept; but it 
is to be hojied that the admiration oxeited in I'aris by Mr Mac- 
ready's representation of liamh t will have the elVeet of calling 
it forth, ainl that M. dc Wailly will allow it to be printed. 

M. de Wailly’s version of the eternal and universal debate of 
the soul with itself, which Sbakspeare has, so to say,yomr//c for 
all succeeding time, is, considtu ing the perfectly opposite genius of 
the two languages, wonderfully close, torse, and vigorous. The 
weaknesses are visibly the eftect of the constraints under W'hich 
every French translator labours—llic timorous and conventional 
language enjoined on French tragedy, and the fatal necessity of 
rhyme. In sjnte of these, how faithful is the passage, ‘ Kh I qui 
‘ supporterait,^ &c,, closing with a lino so French in its balanced 
structure, yet so faithful to the sense! Here is Hamlet’s 
Soliloquy. 

‘ litre ou ne pas etro ; oui, voila la qneation ;— 

Lequel vaut mieiix ? S’armer de lesi^nation 
Sous les traits outrageants du sort touji>urs contraire ; 

Oil bien se revolter, et, d’un coup, s’y smistraire ? 

Mourir,—donnir,—e’est tout;—et se dire : je puis 
Mettre par un sommeil le terme u mes ennuis, 

A ces mille donleurs quen naissant la Nature 
Impose avec la chair a tout creature !— 

Ce repos eternel, oh I e'est un denouement 
Auqiiel nous devons tous uspirer ardemraent. 

Mourir ;—dormir;—dormir 1 Qui, mais rever peut-ctre ;— 
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Vuilu ce qui retient; car pouvons-nous connaitre 

Si, cnfin des ent raves dii corps, 

l\ ne vitMit pas de rove en ce sommeil des inorts ? 

C’est C4! duate invincible on ramie est usservie, 

Qui fait ii riiifortune line si longne vie. 

Eli I qiii supporterait les coups cruels dii temps, 
lAdTront des orjijueillenx, ^uppre^sion des grunds, 

Les mepris de Tamour, la justice si lente, 

liCs airs des gens en place et leur tnorgue iifsolciitc, 

Le talent pur les sots alueiuo de degout, 

Loivqn' avec un poignard on e^l quitto de tool? 

Qui sous de Ids fardeaux voudruit suer et gein<li*e, 

N*ctttit le sentiment de quelque chose a craindre 

Au'dela dii trepiis,—ce jkivh inconnu 

Dont anenn voyugeur jamais nV^t levciiu?— 

C’est la ce qui n(»us trutible, et I’on jirotcn! encore 
Tons les inanx dont on souffre u des inaux qu'ou ignore. 

La coiiscience ainsi fait de nous des trembleurs; 

La resolulioii, anx brillantes couleurs, 

IVilit dovant I'omI terne et Indd de la pensee; 

I'^t jjlus (rune entrtipi'ise importante et sensee 
S’unvLe a c('tte image, et, delournant son cours, 

Lord le muii d'ucliun.' 

We give also the death of Ophelin, which is remarkable for its 
graceful simplicity:— 

a 

‘ IVncln* sm* le ruis‘^oall, croit nn saule, nninint 
Son feiiilhure blanchatre an ciisMil du courant. 

C'est la que sur ses doigfs en guirlunde assoitie 
Shinit la p:iqner(*tte an plantain, li rortie, 

A cetle longue lleiir, (run sombre violet, 

Qu’im ce pays le patre, a qui ritnpudeur plait, 

Nomine d’un nom grossier ; mais que no.s lilies sagos 
A[»pelleni dtHgts de niuit dans leurs cliastes images, 
lit. comme elle s'avance audessus du torrent, 

Pour suspendre aiix rainoaux son trophee odorant, 

La branche qu’clle tient casse, et riuiortumjo 
Avec toutes sos flours dans I'eau tomixi entruinee. 

Par sa chute (raliord deployt'S et floltaiUs, 

Ses vetements sur i'eau la portent qmdque temps. 

On eut dit, a la voir, nne jeune Nayade ; 

Elle voguait, cliantant des fragments de ballade, 

Comme de son danger n'ayant pas sentiment, 

On comme n6e au sein de rhumidc element. 

Mais ce ne fut pas long, la pauvre enfant! Sa robe 
Sous rondc qu’eUe boit par degres, se di'rohe, 

Plonge, et la fait passer des chansons et des jeux, 

Au silence des morts dabs uu tomheau fangeux.’ 
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We shall next notice the Jules Char of M. Anofuste Barb er* 
The system upon which the author of the liunlfs has pro¬ 
ceeded, differs from that of his friends. He has kept Iiis eye 
steadily fixed on the poet rather than on the public; and is tints 
less embarrassed by the fetters of convention and prejudice than 
his fellow-labourers, and enabled to attain to a fidelity which 
those who wrote for the stage did not dare to aim at. Without 
in the least undervaluing the service which those eminent writers 
have rendered to literature and to France, who have endeavoured 
to make Shakspeare not only accessible, but acceptable to the 
French public, we have so much faith in his unai)proachcd 
supremacy, as to thiidi no service can be so great as that of pre¬ 
senting him as nearly as possible as be is, witlioiit the smallest 
coiidesccnsion to those natioiial prepossessions wdiicli time will 
best deal with. 

Prefixed to M. Barbior’s MS. translation is an introduction, 
containing his own view of his aiduous task, uhieh we are glau 
to be able to presejit to our readers. 


<—Desirous of keeping as neiir as possible to the text, Ik>i1i as to the 
general scope and the details, 1 have rendeied tlie vei>e hy \eise, and the 
j)rose by prose. Several poets of our d.iy, who have prece<U'd me in 
this career, MM. dt^ Viguy, labm de Wailly, aiid Kmuc Desehuuips, 
have followed another sysleui—they liave turned the pr<tso into veist^. 
Perhaps this will produce a greater unity as a work ol art, Imt I think 
the jihysiognoiny of the poet is less completely pn'ser\ed, 'rhereaie, 
too, certain passages which ajipear to me to defy the pen the most prac¬ 
tised in rhyme. Thus the speech of Ib'ulns to the ])co]de is written in 
prose; but what prose I Its structure is so fiini, so concise, so elliptical, 
that it renders translation into verse nearly ioijKissihle; and then the 
intention of the author occasionally to lower tlie language of one of his 
jieisonages, is so clear, that liis translator cannot well relume to imituto 
him on that point. French verse, such as is em[doyeJ by Racine in his 
Plaiflams, and such as the new poetical school has used in its drama 
and lyrical pieces, appeared to me to render with consideralde truth the 
freedom of English verse, unrhymed and sometimes truncated. Vol¬ 
taire, in his translation of the three first acts of Julius Ciftsavy has at¬ 
tempted blank verse; but the absence of rhymes renders the harmony 
almost imperceptible- llhyme is absolutely necessary to Irench verse; 
it stands in the place of the long and short of the decu\vllal>ieal English 
verse. For the sense, I have had recourse to all tlie translations yet 
known, and to the advice of the persons most compeleiit in matters of 
translation and of English literature. I have omitted nothing. I have 
given the equivalent of the text in its smallest details, trying to render 
it word for word, and only resorting to periphrases when aiisolutely 
indispensable. Often, too often, the necessities of the verse and of the 
rhyme forced me to amplify. What I have added, I always added with 
regret; and I ask pardon for it of the shade of the immortal poet. 1 
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have sometimes borrowed from the French language of the sixteenth 
century terms of expression which appeared to me more energetic and 
more picturesque than its present forms. In short, I armed myself at 
• all points, “ pour Inter avec ce rude jouteur,” as Rousseau said when he 
translated Tacitus. An author whom one translates is like perfect 
virtue; we may approach hut never reach it. We do what we ran ; “ on 
fait nOcho de hois/' If tran‘^lutions in prose are more faithful to the 
letter, those in verse are, in* my opinion, more so to the spirit. The 
' movement of the poetical phrase, the l>rillian(‘y of the images, the har¬ 
mony of the metre, aiul the lyrical tone of the sentiments, seem to mo 
better reproduced in verse than in pro^e. Every one, however, must 
use his own instrument. To one who makes verse, it is very difficult 
to translate a poet otherwise than into verse. 

‘ Without pretending to decide this great question, 1 may hope that 
this new poetical study on Shakspeure may add weight to the opinion 
of those who support translations in verse. Above all, may it penetrate 
all minds, in a more lively manner, with the lofty lessons wliich the 
immortal work teaches I For the matter, Shakspeare is always excel¬ 
lent to know. Sliukspeure is a fruit whose rind, though firm and l»ril- 
liant, has some spots and stains, hut whose suhstance is always sound, 
nourishing, and savoury.’ 


Such arc the views of the translator. They arc in accordance 
with all the threat canons of his art, ami arc ex|»iesscd witii a 
modesty and simplicity worthy of his genius. Those who arc 
conversant with IM. Harbier's verse, and know its singular 
vigour, freedom, and lyrical force, will not be hard to believe 
that his success has been answerable to his endeavour. It will, 
in due time, be published; raea'uwhile, we present the reader 
with two extracts:— 


‘ Biterrs. Ami*?, point do sermonts. Si la qualite d'houiiur, 
Noire douleur commune, et lo malheur de Rome, 

Ne Kont pas des motifs assez puissants sur vous, 

Roinpez tout sur-lo-clmnip, et quo chacun de nous 
Rcntre dans son lit oisif, laissant la tvraimic 
Veillor jusqu’au moment ou dans son lot impie 
Chacun do nous choira. Mais si—j'en suis certain— 

Ces motifs sent de force a mettre an emur humain 
Le plus liiche, un foyer de genereuses llammes, 

Et donner du courage aux plus tiniidrs femmes ; 

Dequel autre f*peron est-il besoin, amis, 

Pour nous stinuder tous d sanver le pays 
due notre pn^pre cause? Est-il besoin de chuine 
Autre que celle-ci—la parole certaine 
De Romains qui jamais ne raanqu6rent de cocur, 

Et la proinesse faite a I’honneur par I’bonneur, 

Que Ton fera la chose ou perira ? Vous, pr^tres, 

Vous, hommes frauduleux, et vous, debiles etres, 

Qu*on insulte et qu'on frappe impun6ment,—jurez; 
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Que toute foi suspecte aiix jureinents sncros 
Ait recours; inais nous, point: a notre cause pure, 
A nos males unleurs ne faisons ]>oint Tinjure 
l)e pensei* (jue la cause et raccomj)lisst'inout 
De Tentreprise aicnt dft s’etayer (Vnn serment. 
Chaqne goutte do sang de tout enfant de Home 
r)(;gcnL*iv, et rcvele un vil l>atunl on rhomine 
Qui viole un seul mot de co qn’il a pvomis.’ 


We beg our readers to compaie this, line hy line, with the 
original. Those wlio never tried to turn a inasterpioec of one 
language into another, will perhaps say, tliis is not Shakspeare— 
this word is not the equivalent of that—and the like. J5ut we will 
answer for it, that any one who has struggled with the difficul¬ 
ties of translating, will he alike struck with the beauty, and sur¬ 
prised by the fidelity of these lines. 

'I'ho passage in which the dire exigencies of the rliyme arc 
most cruelly felt, is, as every critic will anticipate, the coin- 
niencement of Anthony’s speech over the body of Cicsar, The 
repetition, so full of meaning, (»f the words ‘ honouiahle man,’ 
is impn‘isil>le. 'i'liis burthen, which recurs every'tiine with a 
sort of ominous and alarming force—in sound always the same, 
in meaning always dilVerent—is wholly inimitable. !M. liarbier 
lias carefully retained the sense, and has (ven been at infinite 
pains to introduce every time souk? word of the family of hotuu vr. 
But the marvellous effect of the iteration is lost. 'Dje conclusion 
of the speech is very finely given. Cbie short extract more and 
wc have done :— 


^ O piii'donue Ju mm’, inoneeiiu d’iirnili*, 

Si dovaiit "cc'i Iponcber-'^ j'ui Tamo si tnimjuillo I 
N’iv-<-tu pas lo delais dii plii^ noI)le mortol 
Que lo fomps ait vu iiait.re cn son conrs solonnol? 
Malliour u <pn versa ton sang aux ondes ])ures I 
JMalhcnr! jo Ic pretiis, ici, sur tos Idossuros, 

Qiii tontes <*ntr’oiivrant lours Jevros de rnbis 
l^araisKont impioror lo sooonrs do mo.s cris. 

Snr rnnivors onlier los floanx vont desrondro; 

])e ravage et do sang, de dehris et d** eontlre, 

Une gnerre civile emplii’a la longnour 
Dos champs Ilidiens ; tons los ol#jets d'horreur 
Deviondront si communs qms I’on vorrn les m^ros 
Sourire au vol hrillant des lames meurtri^ires, 

Au bruit du fer coupant lours enfants par moitio. 
L’habitudc du crime oleindra la pitid. 

Et toil Amo, 0 Cosar, pour la vengeance errante, 
Trainant Atd prfcs d'elle, Al6 toujours binlaiite, 
Des cbaleurs de I’enfer, sur le vieux sol Ilomain 
Criera purtout, Carnage ! ot laissera sans frein 
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Aboyor et bonrlir les <b)fj;ues de la guerre, 
Ju'iqirji ce que I’horreur de la iin sanguinaire 


SVxhale aux cic'nx avfc les iiiiasines infcrnaux 


Des ciirluvres hiiinains dcMnuiidunt des tombeaux.' 


'Vith the oxcep'ion of one or two slig:ht defects, which it is 
easy to point o»it, hut very hard to alter, this is a faithful and 
powerful translation, in very noble French verse—a merit to 
which Kngli'^h readers cannot be supposed to be very sensible; 
but without which all other merits of a French poet fail to secure 
the favour of his countrymen. In some passages, M. Barbier 
has caught the cadence of Corneille with great felicity. 

It is perhaps hardly fair to invite criticism to things which are 
still constantly undergoing revision and correction at the hands 
of their authors ; but candid critics will bear this in mind, and 
competent critics will find abundant cause to admire them as they 
are. 


The Germans have been the first to perceive that of all non- 
intercourse acts—of all prohibitive systems—that directed against 
foreign geni^is and intelligence is the most suicidal. With en¬ 
lightened regard to their own highest interests, tlieygive not only 
free admission, hut an eager and solicitous welcome to all merit. 


^riiey love to see how the great drama of life presents itself to 
the imaginations of other f)oop!e ; and to comj)arc, to refine, to 
adopt, to incorporate. The French and I'higlish are yet far 
from this high liberality. ‘ Onrselves, and again ourselves,*' is 


the motto of both—by l)oth held with sufficient tenacity to retard 
progress and to eml)itter prejudice. 

In this view, the translation and representation of a tragedy 
of Shakspeare in Paiis, is an event important to humanity ; and 
in this view, we have thought it a sort of duty to ask for a more 
open-minded and generous sympathy in its success. The success 
was, it is true, iiicomplele, and led apparently to no lasting re¬ 


sults. 


‘ It \vas fiercely disputed between friends and enemies,’ 


says the clever autlior of the (Valerie des Contemporaire,^ lHus^ 
ires; ‘ the public, properly so called, remained neutral and im- 
‘ partial,^ We doubt, indeed, whether any skill of the translator 
will ever reinhw Shakspeare palatable to the mass of Paris play¬ 
goers. The tastes of the French people are eminently exclusive 
and timorous. They recoil with a mixture of alarm and contempt 


from any thing new and unaccustomed ;—forming in this respect 
the most perfect contrast to the audiences of Germany. It is, 
therefore, probable, that neither the genius of Shakspeare, nor 
the poetic and dramatic talent of Schiller or of Goethe, will ever 
secure them a place on the French stage. Indeed this is hardly to 
be expected, from a nation whose tastes have been formed, like 
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those of France and England, by ages of literary glory. The 
free spirit of Germany arose from the youth of her literature. 
♦ The world was all before her where to cliooso.' All that is to 
he demandt'd or perhaps desired of us veterans is, a candid and 
intelligent appreciation of various modes of greatness; admiration 
for forms ot beauty not conseeratod among us by usage; and 
minds and hearts open to all the inlluences of genius. 

The reception given to the ICnglish drama and to Knglish 
actors in 1845, contrasted with that they exp(»rienced in 1821, 

and consolatory proof of the progress of the 
ance, in this generous and enligh(ene<l direction. 
I^et not the ])ioneers in so w'orthy an enterprise us that of 
haltering down national prejudice have to say, that they have 
nothing to expect from Knghoid hut self-cornplaeent indilVerence. 
Whatever may be said of Kri nch Injcrete and cone<’it, we must 
atlirm that the spirit in which the distinguished poet«, whose en¬ 
deavours to interpret Shakspearc we have attempted to make 
known, have laboured, is the very furthest removed from stieli 1- 
fish indisposition. They undertook a most aidnons and un¬ 
grateful task, with a full sense of its insiiperahle diflicultics, 
and of the small amount of fame or reward, wliieh attended it. 
'I’hoy were pem^tratod with reven nee for tlu; sublime genius they 
sought to interpret to tlioir country, and with a feeling of the 
high nature of the service to wliicli titey were devoting themselves. 
I'hey w’cre fully sensiltle to the insnlliciency ^>f the means at 
their command ; and they now speak of the residt of their la¬ 
bours with something more than ditlideiice,—with the sort of 
despair that assails a translator wheti looking up to an unattain' 
al)le original. 

A few" more such generous efl’orts, generously hailed, and we 
may ho spared the humiliating spectacle of science, letters, and 
art bowing Imfore senseless clamour;—of nations shutting their 
eyes to light, closing their cars to truth and knowlrdge, and re¬ 
fusing to listen to the voice of melody, if transmitted across a 
frontier line, or a few leagues of salt water ! 


auorns a striking 
public mind of Fr 
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Art. 111 .—Debate on Lord John RasselFs Resolutions on the 
State of the Labouring Classes in the House of Commons, 2G/A 
and 28/A May 1845. (Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, 
Vol. r.xxx.) 


/^NE of the most marked characteristics of tlie present time Is 
the large amount of public attention which is given to the 
working classes. Up to a comparatively recent period, the 
Houses of Parliament, and the j)olitical writers in the news¬ 
papers, were almost exclusively occupied with questions relating 
to foreign policy, finance, Indian and Colonial government. 
Parliamentary reform, religious tederation, and other similar 
matters ; generally involving the conduct and permanence of tlu; 
existing administration. All measures concerning' the state of 
the working classes and the poor were avoided by the Mini¬ 
sters of the Crown, and studiously left to the care of country 
gentlemen; who, when any grievance became ])rominent, volun¬ 
tarily undertook the trouble of devising some palliative, and of 
carrying the measure through Parliament. 4'lie legislation re¬ 
lating to this class of subjects tlius consisted of detached and 
limited measures, not proposed on the responsibility of the go¬ 
vernment; the consent of Parliament was generally obtained by 
arrangement, with little or no debating; and the attention of 
the press, and the public at large, w^us in consequence luit 
slightly attracted to the proceedings. But, after about rhirty 
years' ojieratiou of^ the form of ])()or-hnv which wnis introduced 
at the end of the last century, the stflite of things which it pro¬ 
duced became intolerable, and some change w'as seen to be abso¬ 


lutely necessary. The amount of the poor-rates, large as it 
was, formed only a small part of the mischief. The irritation 
between the agricultural labourers and tlie farmers, through a 
large part of the south, east, and centre of England—springing 
directly from the poor-law, and showing itself in incendiarism 
and riot—was such, in 1830-1, as to demand a remedy from the 
legislature. This remedy was applied with a vigorous hand by 
tbe administration of Lord Grey. The reform was made at a 
lime when the mind of the public was familiarized with the con¬ 
templation of extensive and organic changes; and after a care¬ 
ful inquiry, and a most able and elaborate Report by Commis¬ 
sioners, the consent of Parliament ^as given in one session to 
the poor-law revolution—if we may so term it—which was effect¬ 
ed by the Act of 1834. 
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But it could not be expected that a fundamental change in 
the administration of the poor-law—a law affecting the relations 
of employers and labourers throughout England, and involving 
an expenditure of five or six millions a-year—could take place, 
without a serious struggle either in Parliament, or out of it. 
Under the conviction of the necessity of an effective cure for a 
deep-seated malady, Parliament passed the Poor-law Amend¬ 
ment Act within the session in which it was first proposed ; and 
the measure/ though fully discussed, and altered in various 
material points, met with no serious opposition. The resistance 
was reserved for the time when the law came to be practically 
enforced. Parliament had done all that it could safely do ; it 
had creute^Ll boards of guardians, and given authority for forming' 
unions of parishes, and building union work-houses ; and with¬ 
out attempting io proscribe details, it had left the control of this 
local system, and the definition of tin? limits of iu-door and out¬ 
door relief, to a central commission. On the Poor-law Commis¬ 
sioners, therefore, was imposed the task of giving olFect to the 
general views of Parliament; of adapting the new law to the 
wants and condition of the people ; imd of ascertaining by experi¬ 
ence, what was the precise frontier line which it was prudent and 
humane to draw around the hitherto boundless province of out¬ 
door relief. "J'hcy had, moreover, to reconcile with their new 
powers, the feeling of local and municipal authority; as well as the 
fear of Parliament, lest the subordinate body which it had created 
should escape from the control of its superior. The result of tliese 
various causes, combined with some other circumstances to which 
w'o need not now advert, was, that since the time when the opera¬ 
tions of the Poor-law Commission begun to make themselves felt, 
the subject of the poor-lawPlias, in one form or another, been repeat- 
edlyundertheconsiderationof Parliament. Thechanges of thelaw 
which had been made in 1834, likewise necessitated some further 
legislation ; sjud after numerous debates and discussions, continued 
throughout liiore than one session, the second Poor-law Amend¬ 
ment Act was passed in 1844, The existence of a ceiUrtil 
control over the local authorities, likewise invests the Queeifs 
Government with a certain responsibility for the administration 
of the poor-law. Formerly, if an overseer maltreated the poor, 
the slo.w, expensive, and uncertain process ot an indictment might 
be resorted to ; but no one thought of looking to a minister for 
redress. Now, if a work-house master, or a relieving officer, is 
guilty of any neglect or mjsconduct, the Secretary of State for 
the Home department is called upon for explanation in his place 
in the House of Commons. Any question of insufficient relief, or 
of neglect of the poor, which formerly would not have risen above 
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the dignity of a parochial dispute, can now be made the subject of 
a correspondence wiih the Poor-law Commissioners; the papers 
may be moved for, and authentic materials are thus furnished for 
discussion, both in and out of Parliament. If any body will 
examine a volume of Parliamentary debates for any year anterior to 
1834, he will remark a total absence of discussion upon individual 
cases of paupers and poor-law officers. Whatever may be said 
against the Poor-law Commission, by those who condemn Centrali¬ 
zation, they must admit that its existence has enorm’ously increas¬ 
ed the practical and efficient responsibility of the local authorities; 
and the amount of control which Parliament exercises over the 


administration of the poor-law. If Parliament was jealous of the 
powers of the Poor-law Commissioners, who were acting in the 
utmost publicity, and under its very eyes, it had far more reason to 
be jealous of the powers exercised by the magistrates and over¬ 
seers under the unreformed system; who acted in entire indepen¬ 
dence, not only of all detailed Parliamentary control, but even of 
the statutes which Parliament had passed for their guidance. 
Lastly, among the circumstances which have contributed, since 
1834, to draw increased attention to the state of the poor, we 
ought not to overlook the annual Reports of the Poor-law Com¬ 
missioners, which they are required by law to make, and which 
contain a large collection of authentic information, in an accessible 
and convenient form, such as was never before presented to 
Parliament. Besides these, there are the Reports pf inqnirios, 
made by the same Commissioners, upon various subjects connect¬ 
ed with their proper duties—on pauper education, on the employ¬ 
ment of women and children in agriculture, on local taxation, and 
the important investigation on the Sanitary state of the working 
classes. This last inquiry has given fise to a separate commis¬ 
sion on the Health of Towns, wdiich has made an elaborate Re¬ 
port, and whose labours seem likely to produce a permanent work 
of legislation on this difficult and interesting subjeq;t. 

As connected with the general question of tlio poor-laws, we 
may mention that the admiriistration of medical relief in England 
undervvent a detailed and searching examination, by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, presided over by Lord 
Ashley, in the session of 1844. An extensive measure, amending 
the law relative to pauper lunatics, was likewise proposed and car¬ 
ried by the same philanthropic nobleman during last session. 

A bill for amending the law relating to the settlement of the 
poor—the importance of which, as affecting the lot of the agricul¬ 
tural labourer, was recognised by Lord John Russell in his 
Resolutions of last May—was introduced by Sir James Graham, 
during last session; and will probably lead to a consolidation and 
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review of this branch of the poor-laws. The same minister, also, 
held out hopes of proposintf a simplification of the numerous and 
complicated enactments which regulate the local rates and taxes 
of hhigland. 

The labour of children and adults in factories has likewise, 
since the issue of a Commission of Inquiry in 1832, formed an 
almost annual subject of discussion in Parliament; and indeed, in 
1844, the fate of the Ministry was, for a short time, dependent 
on the decision of the House of Commons upon a Ten-Hours 
Bill. The state of the handloom weavers was fully investigated 
and discussed by a Commission, who reported in 1841, and who 
likewise considered the subject of combinations of workmen. 
The condition of the workers in collieries was made the subject 
of an ollicial inquiry and report in 1842, which led to a legisla¬ 
tive regulation of this branch of labour. I'here have been like¬ 
wise, subsecjucntly, inquiries by special commissioners into the' 
state ot the colliery workers in Stafionlshire, and of the frame¬ 
work knitters in the midland counties; and the truck system 
was examined by a select committee of the House of Commons 
in 1843. With regard specially to South Wales, the state of 
the working classes, and the o{)eration of the poor-laws, were 
among the subjects investigated by the commissioners who, in 
1843-4, inquired into the causes of the ‘ Rebecca’ disturbances 
in that part of the country. 

The disheartening subject of Irish poverty was investigated 
by a Commission, which reported in 1836, and a measure for an 
Irish poor-law was afterwards introduced into Parliament by 
Lord John Russell, which received the royal assent in 1838. 
Under this law, Ireland has been divided into one bundled and 
thirty poor-law unions; an expenditure for workhouses exceed¬ 
ing a million sterling has taken place ; and relief is now admi¬ 
nistered by Boards of guardians over the entire country. I'he 
relation of Jandlord and tenant, with the various incidental 
questions of tenant right, clearing of estates, agrarian outrage, 
and other matters, have been subjected to an elaborate inquiry 
by the recent Commission, of which Lord Devon was the chair¬ 
man. 

Our own part of Great Britain has likewise shared in the ge¬ 
neral revision of the laws relating to the poor. A ClJommission 
of Inquiry into the poor-law of Scotland was issued by Sir Ro¬ 
bert Peel’s government in 1842. Their Report, accompanied by 
voluminous evidence, was presented in 1844; and, in last session, 
an Act for amending the laws relating to the relief of the Scot¬ 
tish poor received the royal assent. 1 his Act creates a Board of 
supervision for the Scottish poor-law, who are to exercise a 
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general control over its administration, and who, In addition to 
their other duties, are required to make an annual Report of 
their proceedings to one of the Secretaries of State; which Re¬ 
port is to be laid before Parliament, and is to contain a full state¬ 
ment as to the condition and management of the poor throughout 
Scotland, and the funds raised for their relief. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have confined ourselves to mea¬ 
sures directly affecting the physical condition of the working 
classes, and have omitted all mention of the stops which have been 
taken for promoting popular education ; although the latter must 
necessarily exercise an imoortant influence upon their haliits and 
economical state. 

The summary enumeration which wc have above made proves 
at least, that whatever reproaches may be cast on the legislature 
of this country for the sufferings of the more indigent classes, it 
cannot be justly accused of having treated them with indifference 
or neglect. Its errors, if errors there have been, have not arisen 
from any reluctance to probe the wounds which are alleged to 
exist in this part of our social system. No other nation ever set 
to work W’ith a more single-minded resolution, or a humanity more 
regardless of consequences, to discover and lay bare all its own 
defects and weaknesses. An incidental elfi*ct of these nimparing 
self-exposures, doubtless, has been the diffusion in foreign coun¬ 
tries of utterly false and exaggerated notions respecting the state 
of the poorer clashes amongst us. It is, we hcliev(i, generally 
thought on the Continent, even by persons well informed on 
other matters, that the English nation is divided into tw*o por¬ 
tions—one consisting of enormously wealthy aristociats and ma¬ 
nufacturers, who are gorged* with the spoils of their wretched 
serfs and operatives—the other, being the bulk of the commu¬ 
nity, who, by means of incessant toil, scarcely drive off want; 
numbers of whom are perpetually dying of starvation, and live 
in dwellings scarcely superior to the wigwams of savages. Such 
is the jealousy of England generally prevalent on the Continent, 
that eyery testimony against its prosperity which comes from 
an English source, is greedily seized upon by the editors of 
newspapers,—rreprinted by them with appropriate comments, and 
readily,swallowed by the public; and thus not only the authen¬ 
tic facts disclosed in official reports, but the unscrupulous exag¬ 
gerations of partisans, obtain implicit belief; and tend to foster 
an impression that England is constantly on the verge of a social 
revolution—that her power reposes on an unsound basis—and that 
the whole system will crumble to pieces at the first severe shock 
from without. That much indigence exists in England, though 
ample provision is made by law for its relief, is unfortunately 
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true; but it is to be rejrretted thalt the people of the Continent 
should not be more j^enenilly aware, that, instead of there being 
nothing in England but excessive riches and abject poverty, the 
really characteristic feature of English society is the extent, 
wealth, power, intelligence, and independence of the middle 
CLASSICS. Not only is it not true, as is imagined, that England 
is characterised by the entire absence of a middle class—its true 
characteristic is the iinportonce of tliis class. The mistake is 
the same as if any one were to say that the Greeks were a 
celebrated people, but that they did nothing for the arts 
and sciences — or that the Romans were a great nation, 
but that they did not understand war and government. 
The distinctive attribute is not merely obscured or omitted, 
but denied. No error upon so important a subject can, w hen 
generally (lifl'uscd, be innocuous. Any thing which diminishes 
a confidouco in the stability of England—which is at present 
the chief guarantee for the peace of the world—tends to raise 
the hopes of the friends of confusion ; and those English¬ 
men who, by their reckless declamations, circulate through the 
world false notions of the infirmities of their own country, not 
only do the utmost that in them lies to undermine the strength 
of England, but also to endanger the tranquillity of Europe. 
Fortunately the increased facilities for travelling, and the evi¬ 
dences of the w'ealth and power of ICngland which every whyre 
abound, tend to conntcracL this mistaken belief; but the error 
to vvliicli we alludo, pivvails to a much greater extent than those 
who have not inquired into the state of opinions on the Continent 
are at all aw^are. 

It is not our intention to enter into any examination of the 


details of the legislative measures which we have al)ovo enume¬ 
rated ; or to attempt to com]>are their practical operation with the 
expectations which, before they were passed, had been formed of 
their probable eflfects. Our object is more general, but less ox" 
tensive. Every body who occupies himself with such matters, 
must have observed the wide discordance of opinions which ex¬ 
ists whenever any subject relating to the condition of the working 
classes comes to be discussed. Scarcely any common principle 
or canon of legislation appears to be recognised. 4’hat which 
one party proposes as a humane and cfl’ectivc measure, the other 
condemns not only as utterly inefficient and illusory, but as an 
unheard-of outrage to Christian feelings. I.aws which seem 
to afi'ord protection, relief, and support to the poor—which 
clothe the naked, feed the hungry, shelter the houseless, fur¬ 
nish medical aid to the sick, provide for fatherless children 
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and widows, and which their supporters, in all sincerity, be¬ 
lieve to be full of the spirit of charity—are denounced in terms 
which would be harsh if "applied to the atrocities of Marat, 
of Danton, and of Uobespierre, at the sharpest affonies of the 
Reign of Terror. Interferences with the freedom of labour 
and capital, which one party consider as fraught with ruin 
to the prosperity of the country, are regarded by the other 
as ranking amongst the first duties of a Christian and humane 
legislature. On most subjects the divergence of opinion between 
opposite political parties is rather one of degree than principle. 
lint with respect to legislation for the working classes, there is a 
thorough anarchy of opinion;—maxims,-which some people regard 
as forming the very corner-stone of the existing order of society, 
are by others utterly repudiated, as tit only for savages and 
heathens. It seems, indeed, at times, as if nothing but a proxi¬ 
mate view of utter destruction jirevents the public from declaring 
itself in favour of trying what would be the practical results of 
that compound which has been formed out of the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church of the'middle ages, and the pnnci|)lcs of the 
modern (.'ommunists and Socialists, and which several recent 
-writers and speakers, of more talent than reflection, are inces¬ 
santly occupied with promulgating. Our wi>,h is to ascer¬ 
tain whether it is possible to reduce this discrepancy of opinion 
within narrower limits, and to find some principles, even if tiiey 
be'few, on which there may he a more general agreementor, at 
all events, to inquire into Uic causes of the diflerence, and to 
point out what arc the most prominent dangers of the navigation, 
if it is impossible that the ship shonid he provided with a rudder 
and a compass. 'I’hose who have followed the recent discussions 
on the state of the working classes, both in and out of I^ulia- 
ment, must feel, that in proportion to the amount of industry, 
energy, and talent expended, scarcely any discussions ever tended 
less to the elucidation of the question discussed. This waste of 
valuable time and labour is, however, inevitable, so long as people 
debate a practical question without being agreed in any common 
principle;—who try all that has been done, and all that it is pro¬ 
posed to do, by difterent standards of goodness. Ileasoners ought 
never to forget the old logical maxim, contra jmneipia negantem 
non cst disputanthnn. 

The most superficial observer of society is struck with the 
inequality of human conditions. Law's may be made equal, but 
mothing can equalize the natural powers and faculties of man¬ 
kind. The capacity for acquiring rights may be the same, but 
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the rights acquired will always be different. The talent which 
one man leaves in the napkiii) another doubles, and a third 
multiplies it a hundredfold. The progress of civilization has 
moved, and moves steadily onwards, to equalize the legal rights 
of the members of the same political community. In this respect, 
the doctrines of the soundest speculators on government receive 
a practical application. Hut the opinions of that smaller set of 
theorizers, who would wish to establish an equality of conditions, 
as well as of rights—of enjoyment, as well as legal capacity to 
enjoy—who seek to extinguiAli the principle of competition, and 
to limit as far as possible the principle of separate a[>propriation; 
—these opinions have hitherto remained within the <loinains of 
Utopia. No large coininuiiiry has hitherto attempted to form 
any social system which is not founded on the right of individual 
property; and which does not permit the transfer, of acquired 
wealth by gift, sale, and-inheritance, (.'onsecjuently, no large 
commuiiity, however democratic its institutions, has attempted to 
undermine the operation of those causes out of which the distinc¬ 
tion hetvveen rich and poor necessarily arises. 

U'licn we ttirji our eyes hack upon the past, we fmd^hat, oven 
in the most enlightened and polished nations of antiejuity, tho 
■ mass of the people were slaves—destitute of civil rights, doomed 
to perpetual toil, and subjected to every species of physical pri¬ 
vation. Such, too, is the state of a large part ol mankind at 
present, in all but the countries of Western Kurope. in these 
countries, the slave-chit^s has, by slow and gradual changes, 
emerged into personal freedom. In France, Italy, Spain, the 
British Isles, and most parts of Germany, the entire community 
consists of freemen, llere, whatever may be tlie physical con¬ 
dition of a common labourer or artizan, Avhatever he may actu¬ 
ally possess, his right, in the eye of the law, to acquire and 
enjoy wealth is equal to that of the richest and most powerful. 
It is the personal freedom of the irorhing classes which is the cha¬ 
racteristic mark of modern civilized societies ; and in the conse¬ 
quences of this state of things, whether for good or for evil, the 
solution of the problem now before us is to be found. Let us 
therefore consider how much the change from slavery to free¬ 
dom has contributed, and will probably contribute hereafter, to 
the improvement of the great body of the people. 

The most perfect form of slavery is when a slave is a mere 
chattel or domestic animal; who can be compelled by Ills master 
to perform any sort or amount of labour, and* can be beaten, 
tortured, or killed by him with impunity; who can be sold or 
pawned'by him without restraint; who can acquire no property, 
and contract no lawful marriage; who cannot sue or be sued, or 
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even be heard as a witness in a court of justice ; and who cannot 
choose liis own religion.* 

But between this state and that of the perfect freeman, there 
may be a multitude of stages. Pure slavery usually passes into 
freedom by a series of insensible degrees. 'I he mere chattel- 
slave^eceives protection from the law in certain respects, aiul- 
rises to a scmi-servile condition ;—such as villenage or serfage,t 
or what was called apprenticeship in our West Indian legislation 
of 1833. When promoted to this modified state of servitude, a 
person cannot be punished without stint, or be killed by his 
master at pleasure; he cannot in general l)c sold, except in con¬ 
nexion with the estate on which he resides ; he can contract a 


legal marriage, and beget legitimate cbildrLMi; he can acquire 
property, subject to certain restrictions, and deal with it by sale, 
gift, or bequest. He has certain limited rights of sucing; his 
testimony can at least be received by a court of justice; and he 
is at liberty to choose his own religious profession. The fust 
mitigations of the pure idea of slavery are analogous to the law 
fur suppressing cruelty to animals. No rights arc conferred on 
the slave^liimself, but the rights of bis master over him are 
limited. 'I'hc government puts itself in the place of the master, 
and controls his powers. In tracing the gradual advances fiom- 
slavery to freedom, whether in the Roman empire, in the 
European states of the middle ages, or among the negro slaves 
of modern nations, the same process may be univei>aHy re¬ 
marked. Public opinion pronounces itself in favour of certain 
mitigations of the strict and tlieoretical rights of the slave-master. 
The government then steps in, and first curtails Lis powers; 
afterwards recognises in the .slave a capacity for certain rights; 
and at last, after successively augmenting the number of rights 
possessed by the slave, extinguishes every claim upon him which 
his master could not enforce against a free citizen.J 


♦ With regard to the last point, the rule generally adopted in modern 
times has been, that the slave folloivs the religion of his master. The 
Co*lc NolVf however, takes away all discretion from the master, and 
reepdres that the slave shall be a Catholic. ‘ Tous les esclaves qui 
seront dans nos iles seront baptises et instructs dans la religion Catho- 
lique, apostolique, et Romaine/—Art. 2. 

I See the article LeiheigenscluifU in the Convenations Lexicon —and 
Ip Rotteck’s and Welcker's Staais Lexicon, Vol. ix. p. 071—for a 
. detailed account of the rules respecting villenage in Germany, 

:j; See the work of Biot, De VAbolition cU VEsdavage Ancten en Oed- 
denL Paris, 1840, 
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All the limitations of the master’s power over the slave have 
been founded on a humane motive, and have been intended for 
the protection of th6 weaker party. *J'he Christian church 
used its influence for promoting emancipation ; and except in 
rare cases,* the courts of justice, desirous of preventing w^ng, 
always presumed in favour of liberty, and agtiinst sl*ery. 
That an unchecked power in the master of dealing with his 
servioit, should lead to systematic and frightful abuse, is inevi¬ 
table. The only motive by which he can urge his servant to 
labour, is the fear of corporal punishment: consequently the 
fiatjnim^ the knout, or the cart-whip, is in constant use. So 
desirous were the Roman slaves of escaping by flight from the 
tyranny of their masters, that it became necessary to confine 
them during their work in subterranean dungeons: it seems 
likewise to have been the ordinary practice for the slaves em¬ 
ployed in field labour to work in cluiins.f The Roman law con¬ 
tained a whole-series of provisions respecting runaway slaves, 
and their recapture. These facts j)rove constant and severe 
oppression. Jii these times, slaves are not actually worked 
in chains: but the internal slave-trade of the IJtiited States 
renders a similar precaution necessary during their tran¬ 
sit. The gangs of slaves who are exported from Virginia and 
Maryland to the more southern states, arc, on their march, 
chained in couples, in order to prevent their escape. Likewise, 
if the pow er of the master is uncontrolled, there is nothing to 
|)revent him, if it should be his interest to do so, fnun tasking 
the slave beyond his powers, or in employing liim in un- 
wdiolesome occupations. The slaves in the sugar plantations of 
Louisiana are said to be so overworked, that, on an average, 
they do not live under the labour for more than seven years. 
Generally, it cannot be doubted that wljcre the masters power 
to inflict corporal punishment has been legally or practically un¬ 
checked, the condition of the slave class has been one of severe 


* In some parts of Germany, the legal maxim prevailed), J)h lift 
macht eigen (ilie air makes villein;) and il a viigruni settled in ^nch a 
district, he beCame a serf. See Ciriinm, Ihmtsche Jl.edifsalierthimer, 
p. 327 ; and compare p, 336, on the loss of freedom by implication. 

t See Blair on the slate of slavery amongst ibe Romans, p. J09. 
The farm slaves of the Romans doubtless worked in ebain-gangs, under 
the control of an overseer, like forvats or convicts in modern times. 
Such labour must have been very unproiitable, and hence Pliny truly 
^ remarks, ‘ coH rura ab ergastulis pessimum est, et quidquid agitur a 
desperatitihiis^—H* H. xviii. 7, 
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suffering. Again, the slave cannot contract a regular marriage; 
he has no home, no family, no domestic affections; he has 
neither ancestors nor descendants. Every slave-woman’s chas¬ 
tity is at the mercy of her owner; nvho may either make her his 
own mistress, or sell her to others.* The slave is moreover 
liou^d and fed by his master, like a horse or other working 
animal, for the sake of his labour; whatever his labour produces 
is his master’s, not his own ; and thus all hope of improvement 
is denied to him. Such as he is at the beginning—the instru^ 
mentwn vocale, the mere implement endowed with a voice—he 
will remain to the end of his life. As the physical condition of 
the slave depends merely on the will of his ma'^ter, it is natural 
that he should sometimes sulfer from want; particularly at times 
of scarcity, or in the case of hard-hearred and niggardly owners. 
Thus, before the servile war in Sicily, the slaves had been so 
stinted in food and clothing, that they used to go out in gangs, 
and plunder the country.l In modern times, the lirazilian and 
other slave-owners have exposed and neglected the aged and 
sickly slaves, who were unfit for work, and therefore yielded no 
profit. From these and other causes, wliich need not be enumerat¬ 
ed at length, the condition of slavery has always involved great 
and almost hopeless suffering to the slave class; aiul the efforts of 
humanitv have been directed, first towards a limitation of the 
rights of the master, and finally to t!ie emancipation of the slave. 

But the advantages of emancipation, and of a transition from 
slavery to freedom, arc subject to certain drawbacks : tliey are 
purchased at the price of numerous sacrifices, and the gain, as in 
nearly all political and social revolutions, is fur from being un¬ 
alloyed. 'rho new state of. things is infinitely better than the 
old one; but it involves certain evils from which the other was 
exempt.^ Althougii the disadvantages greatly preponderate, 
even slavery, ill as its name may sound in our ears, is, in cer¬ 
tain states of society, not unattended with advantages. 

It has been argued that slavery, in its origin, was a humane 
institution ; inasinncli as it geneially grew out of war, and it 
was more merciful to keep the captives as slaves, than to put 
them to death, which would be the alternative amongst rude 


*^The leno of the Roman comic poets was in truth a slave-dealer. 
See Terence, Phorm. act iii. scene 5- 

1 See Died. Fragm, lih. xxxiv. Notwithstanding Mr Stephen’s 
"opinion, the slaves of antiquity were unquestionably treated with far less 
humanity than the modern colonial slaves,- Boeckh’s Economy of Athens % 
p. 657, ed. 2 ; Blair on Roman Slavery^ c. v. 
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nations^* Much, however, cannot be saul in favour of slavery 
on this score; for we know that the atrocious wars of Afiica are 
carried on among the native tribes for the mere purpose ot mak¬ 
ing prisoners in order to sell them as slaves-t Nor can much be 
alleged in its behalf, on the ground that it nearly dispenses with 
the administration of criminal law ; and thus not only savefl^he 
expenses arbing from prosecutions, jails, and penal colonies, but 
also the sufferings of the persons accused or convicted of crime. 
Vor this exemption is puichased hy entrusting an arbitrary power 
of restraint and punishment to the master, who tloululess exer¬ 
cises it with greater rigour and less etpiity limn the judge in a 
criminal court. Whatever suhslantial advantages heiong to sla¬ 
very, as regards the slaves themselves, must he looked for 
on its economical side. The moral and domestic teelings 
of the slave arc sacrificed, and his intellect is stunted ; but 
in respect of bis physical condition he may be a gainer. 
‘ It is necessary ’ (says Aristotle, in his celebiafed justiheation 
of slavery) ‘ that those who cannot exist separately should live 
‘ together, lie who is capable of tore^eidng by his intellect, is 
‘ naturally a master; he who is able to execute with his body 


* See an article by Nainlct in tlie Jourutd ^h’s Savaua^ Jtwv. el Lev, 
1838, on St IVul, C(}}t.sfltnfion. tie Ci'M'hu'ayf vn (kcldvht, St i*aul 
nays—‘Slavery is like oilier liunum institutioi.s, iu'itlu*r f;ood nor I)ad in 
itself. \Vhi*n it was hrst estaltiislied as a snhsiituti* for tlie slaitghler 
of captives, it wasa good; i.e. it was lietterllnin the stale ol ihingstiiat 
preceded it.'—St Paul also aryjies lluit industry and wealth 
originally sprang from slavery.—(P. (i7.) likewi.-.e, in his 

Jjlfo of Johnson, has some sumlav iemiir!^.s with re-^iicct to liio liien 
newly proposetl uliolition ot tln^ slave-trade. ‘ ’10 abolish a status vvhicli 
in all ages God has sanctioned and man has continued, wonln not onlv 
ho rohlierv to an innuineruble class <d onr teliovv-8uhjectN,*hnt it wouhl 
be extreme cruelty to the African savaj^es, a portion of wboni it saves 
from massacre, or intolerable bondii;;i^ in tludr ov\n country, and intro¬ 
duces into a much happier state ol life ; especially now when I heir 
passage to the West Indies, an*l their treatment, there, is humanely re¬ 
gulated.’—(Vol. vii. p, 2.3 ; Croker's edition.) Cotiipare Alison on 
Lopulatiout Vol. ii. p. 171. ^ 

t Sir F. Buxton (on the civilization of Afiica) has collected the evi¬ 
dence on this subject. 

J Penal Lt^w seems to have been considered of so little importance 
among the Romans, that they scaretdy noticed it in their legal Com* 
pendia. 'fhe Jnstitufes of Justinian are confined to Civil Law, with 
the exception of a title at the end, Le ji/dreiis PubHvu, Of the ^fty 
books of the Digest^ two only relate to penal law. The reason of this 
is doubtless to be found in the existence of slavery. 
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‘•wluit the other contrives, is naturally a slave: wherefore the 
‘ interest of the master and slave is one/ * * * § There is a certain 
dejrree of force in this arffumcnt, if it is limited to the economical 
relations of the two parties. It is the interest of the master to 
mamtain his slave in f^ood working order. In general, there¬ 
for* he is comparatively well fed, clothed, and lodged ; his 
physical wants are provided for; his food descends into his 
mouth like the manna in the wilderness; he is clothed like the 
lilies of the field ; he has no thought or care for the morrow. 
Although complaints were made of insufficient food and over¬ 
work, the arguments against negro slavery in our West India 
colonies were fouiidccl, mainly, on the necessity of constant 
punishment—on the driving sgsiem^ as it was called—and the 
cruelty of the iiifiictions.f The Report of the French Com¬ 
mission, framed by the Due de Broglie, which leeominended the 
gra<lual abolition of slavery, likewise bears tesumony to the 
excellent physical condition of the slaves in the French colonies.^ 
It is on account of the advatitages whieli may belong to depen¬ 
dence upon a wealthy lord, as compared with a needy indepen¬ 
dence, that the slave in Menander exclaiinH, that ®it is better to 
‘ obtain a good muster, than to live meanly and wretchedly as a 
‘ freeman/§ So the Rhetorician fahanius, who lived in the 
fourth century, in a declamation entitled a Vitnpvmtion of I'overly^ 
after having enumerated the privations and sullerings which fall 
to the lot of the poor fieeinan, proceeds thus:—‘ None-of these 
‘ evils belong to slavery. 'I'lie slave sleeps at his ease, being 
‘ fed by the cares of his master, aiul supplied with all the other 
‘ things needful for his body. But the [)Oor frei-man is coii- 
‘ stantly awake, seeking tlie means of subsistence, and svdyected 
‘ to the severe dominion of want which compels liim to hunger/ || 
The w#l -informed author of llaji Btdya desciil)es the astonish¬ 
ment of tli^ vizier of the Shah of Bersia, on liearing from the 
British ambassador tliut there is no slavery in Ku-lajid, and that 


* PoiUic^, 2. In 11 lutvr chapter, Aristotle adds a remark which 

shows how deep was tlie admiration of pLiybical beauty among the 
Greeks. ^ If/ he says, ‘ tlie bodies of some men were as superior to 
otliers as the stalitoi/ of the godsy every body would say that the latter 
ought to be their slaves.’—(c. 5.) 

f See Yol. Ixvi. p. 515, of this Journal- f P, 131. 

§ Menander, (aut Philippides,) ap. Stob. Flor. tit. 62, § 7, 35. See 
*ke, Lragm. Com. Or., Vol. iv. p. 274. 

II Vol. iv. p. 9S3, ed. Ueiske. The law of Justinian, in Cod. vii. 6,1.15, 
contemplates the refusal of emancipation by slaves as a probable case. 
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the King- is usinjr his influence to put it down in other stated. 

‘ Indeed!* (said the vizier,) ‘you surely cannot be so cruel I 
‘ What would become of the poor slaves if they were free ? 

* Nothinj^ can be happier than the lot of ours ; but if they wi 
‘ abandoned to their fate, they would starve and die. I'hey a 
‘ our children, and form a part of our family/ * 

A similar feelinj^ is described by Mr Kohl as existing among 
the serfs in the liiillic provinces of Russia, with respect to their 
recent emancipation. Tlu! serf is now no longer adscriptus 
glebfc; but it is nut difficult for his lord to find the means of 
detaining him on the estate if he wishes so to do. Mr Kohl 
continues thus :—‘ 'I'liougli the right which the peasant has thus 
‘obtained is so fretpiently useless to him, the counter-right of 
‘ his master, of bani'ihing him from his native place, is very often 
‘ turnc<l against him. Formeily a nolde could not, by any 
‘ means, get »id of his serfs; and, whenever they were in want, ho 
‘ was forced to snp|)ort and maintain them. At present, the 
‘ moment a peasant becoint's useless or buniensorne, it is easy to 

* dismiss him ; on account of which the serfs, in som(» parts of the 
‘provinces, wouhl not accept of the emancipation ollert’<l, and 
‘ bitterly lamented the freedom, as it was called, which was 
‘forced ni)on them. 'J'hc serf often mournfully complains that 
‘ he has lo^t a father and kept a master, and his lord now often re- 
‘ fuses the little requests of his peasants, saying, “ You know you 

‘ are not my children now.** A similar state of feeling is like- ^ 
wise re[H)rted to exist among the seifs of Russia Proper, who, in 
many cu'^es, prefer the certainty of slavery to the risks of emanci¬ 
pation. Air Featherstonhaugh, in liis Tractis in the Slave .States 
of North America, relates that Air Aladison, the cx-PfCsident, in¬ 
formed him that he had once assembled all his numerous slaves, 
and olFered to manumit them immediatrly; ‘ but they ftstantly 
‘ d-eclined it, alleging tluit they had been born on his estate, had 
‘ always been [)r()vide(l for by him with raiment and food, in 
‘ sickness and in health, and, if they were made free, they would 
‘ have no home to go to, and no friend to protect and care for 
‘ them. They preferred, therefore, to live and die as liis slaves, 

‘ who had always been a kind master to them. 

Slavery excludes the principle of competition, whicJi reduces 
the wages of the free labourer, increases his hours of work, 
and sometimes deprives him of all means of sul)sistence. The 


* Vol. i. p. 127. 

I Kohl’s Russia^ Vol. i. ch. iii. 
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iflaintcnance of slaves as one household or familia^ likewise 
conduces to thrift; their supply on a lar^e scale is, or ou^ht to 
be, less expensive than when each labourer, as in a state of free¬ 
dom, has a se[)arate cottage and family of his own. With slaves 
thus supported, there is no more waste than with horses or cattle. 
There is none of the loss or damuirc which arises from the drunk- 
enness and improvhlencc of the free labourer expending his own 
wages. Again, the slave-master can regulate the number of his 
M'orkmen, and can in this manner control the amount of popula¬ 
tion. The means may doubtless be hamh and cruel, but they 
are elTective for their end. In general, indeed, slave classes 
show a disposition to diiniiiisli rather than increase in number; 
and, where the slave-trade has not been prohibiled, the number 
is kept up rather by new importation than by births. Hence 
the evils of an abundant population never manifosted themselves 
while the mass of the people was in a servile and seini-servile 
state. Moreover, it can scarcely be doubtiMl, that under cer¬ 
tain circumstances industry may be promoted, and the produce 
of the land increased, by the existc'uce of a slave class. Mr 
McCulloch, indeed, thinks that the tropical countries can never 
be effectually cultivated by free labour. ‘ Were the slaves 
‘ completely emancipated in the United States, Cuba, and Brazil, 
says he, ‘ it is all l»ut certain that the culture of sugar and cotton 
‘ would be as completely abandoned in them as in Hayti. And 
‘ if the change were accompanied by a considerable improvement 
‘ in tlio condition of the black population, the sacrifice might not, 
‘ perhaps, be deemed too gri*at. But where is the ground for 
‘ supposing that such would be the case? Indeed, the fair pre- 
‘ sumption seems to bo the other way. Little, at all events, 
‘ would be gained by turning a laborious, well-fed slave, into an 
‘ idle, ftnprovid(?nt, and perhaps beggarly freeman.* * If we 
look mei'v ly to the present, and confine our views to economical 
results, Mr McCulloch’s arguments certainly appear strong. 
And although it is true that all hope o( future improvement, 
in re-ipect of his j)hysieal condition, is denied to the slave, 
yet it must he admitted, that practically, and looking to the 
actual generation, the absence of a power of rising in the world 
is no severe privation to a peasant class. Neither in England 
among the agricultural labourers, nor in the Continental States 
among the small proprietors, are there many instances of a person 
quitting the condition in which he is born. Nor is any slavery 


Diet, of Commerce, Art. Slaves and Slave Trade, p. 1144. 
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so indelible (where the slaves have the same coloured skin as 
their masters) as to prevent frequent emancipations of individual 
slaves from personal adcction and other causes. The freedmen 
formed a numerous class among the Homans; and it is known 
to what important posts slaves have risen in the Turkish 
empire. 

After these remarks, (the intention of wdiich cannot be mis¬ 
understood by any reader of this Journal,) we can better estimate 
the effects of the change from slavery to personal freedom upon the 
emancipated slave. He is relieved from the liabilities and burdens, 
but he at the same time forfeits the atlvantages of slavery. While 
the slave is exonerated from his legal oliligations to his master, the 
inasler is exonerated from his legal and moral obligations towards 
his slave; and liis interest in the conservation and protection of 
his slave is at an end. The slave (to use the common phrase) 
becomes his own master. With the acquisition of this power, 
he incurs the obligations of selt-support. He becomes inde¬ 
pendent ; and, being so, he must provide for his self-defence. 
Self-dominion is not an unmixed good to the weak. It im¬ 
ports onerous dufies. It implies the necessity of providing 
for a man^s own wants, and those of his family. '^I he freori- 
man is no longer forced, by the fear of corporal jiunishment, to 
do u prescribed task of work. But he must work in order to 
earn wages; and, what is more, he must find work for himself. 
He is no longer incapable of acquiring property, or of reaping 
the fruits of his own industry. But he is, in consideration of 
this power, bound to provide for his own support. He is no 
longer incapable of contracting a lawful marriage, or begetting 
free legitimate children. But he is liotnul to maintain his wife 
and children by his own exertions; and if he deserts them, or 
allows them to starve, he is suhjeet to legal punishmentl He is 
no longer fed and maintained merely according to his physical 
Avants,^^ without reference to the value of his seivices; but, on 
the other hand, he is delivered over to the unchecked operation 
of the principle of competition ; and he must content liimself with 
the scanty pittance which the rivalry of the labour market may 
assign him. He is no longer treated as a mere animal or imple¬ 
ment of production, without feeling, mind, or moral character; 


* ‘Les esclaves aont logos, nourris, vetus par les maitres ; s’iU n'ont 
que le necessaire, ils ont le nece'^stiire; s'lls vivent, on plutot ve;»clt*nt, 
dans la misere, ils ne sont jamais pres.'-es par le besoiii .'—Ilapfort de la 
Commission sur VEsclavage dans (es Colonies^ (184U,) p. 87. This able 
lleport was framed by the Due de Broglie. 
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he does not follow the religion of his master, and he may volun¬ 
tarily choose his own creed. But, in becoming a free moral 
agent, he accepts the responsibilities of that coiulition ; his path 
IS open to virtue, but he is answerable for his acts and their con¬ 
sequences if he deviates into other ways; he can, by foresight, 
determine his own lot, but he must, in Compensation, sulfer the 
penalties of his own improvidence. 

When we contemplate the actual results of the change in ques¬ 
tion, and compare the state of the working classes in countries 
where fliey are free with the state of a slave-class, we find that 
the only benefits of freedom, which have been fully enjoyed by 
the labouring classes, are the negative ones, '(such as exemption 
from bodily inflictions, and other ill treatment;) hut that the 
positive benefits which they have hitherto deiivcil from their 
social independence, have been less prominent- 'V\\ci positive be¬ 
nefits—which are economical and domestic—which consist in the 


acquisition, enjoyment, and transmission of wealth, and in the 
development of the family alfectioiis—are more remote, and de¬ 
pend on numerous preliminary conditions which hitherto have 
rarely co existed in any community. The entire harvist of the 
change will not be reaped until civilization has made further pro¬ 
gress—until the providence, industry, intelligence, and |>eace- 
ableness of the working man are such us to render him altogether 
fit for self-support, and to protect society against the shocks 
arising from his delusions and violence. 

But, in proportion as the positive advantages are distant, the 
disadvantages of the change make themselv'’es sensibly felt. As 
soon as slavery has ceased to exist, the freedom of action for the 
''working classes is complete; they are masters of their own con¬ 
duct, and their conduct determines the condition of the great mass 
of the community. If, then, their moral stale is low, and they are 
exempt from all legal compulsion, they are likely to make a bad 
use of their liberty. Whenever the moral restraints are weak, 
and the rights of the freeman are exercised without limitation, 
and with an inward consciousness of power, political or social 
dangers cannot be far off. A slave-class, emancipated at once, 
affords the strongest example of the evils arising under this 
influence. Their moral condition is, at the best, like that of 


children; they have had no experience of self-management; and 
the rights of freedom are, from their novelty, prized most highly. 
Some countries, however, from which slavery has long been 
banished, exhibit a nearly similar state of things. I'lius, in Ire¬ 
land, the frecilom of the working classes has produced the smallest 
amounfof positive advantages, combined with the largest amount 
of disadvantages. The peasantry are in the lowest physical de- 
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gradation ; they derive the smallest possible quantum of happiness 
from their power of disposing of themselves and their families, 
and of acquiring property; while their rights of citizenship are 
too frequently perverted to purposes detrimental to themselves, 
and dangerous to the public peace. 

When the slavery of the working classes had been gradually 
extinguished in Western Europe, it began to be seen that the 
theory of personal freedom could not be carried consistently 
into practical effect for the entire community. A man might, 
in the eye of the law, be ptesumed able and bound to maintain 
himself and his family ; but want of industry, or intelligence, or 
providence, or th& rapine of the strong, might reduce him to 
destitution and helplessness. Accordingly, unless many of the 
labouring class were to be permitted to die of hunger and 
neglect, it was necessary to find some means of alleviating their 
sufferings. 

A moie humane aiid compassionate spirit towards the weak, 
the indigent, and the afflicted, had at this time been cliftused by 
.Christianity; and the ('hurch constantly inculcated the duty of 
relieving the poor- Hence arose the })ractice of voluntary 
alms-giving on a large scale. There had been no private 
alms-giving among the ancients, carried on systematically, and 
providing for the wants of entire classes of destitute persons. 
Beggars are sometimes mentioned ; but their number was nev^ 
great, even in the approaches of the colossal and wealthy city 
of Rome. The Athenians made a state provision for the needy; 
but it was principally intended for persons who had suffered, 
directly or indirectly, through the casualties of war; and it may 
be compared rather with Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, than ^ 
M'ith a general poor-law. The same people likewise at times 
distributed corn and money among the citizens—a policy which 
Aristotle condemned,—comparing it with the tub of the Danaides. 
The latter system was, however, carried to the greatest length 
by the Romans; who drew largo supplies of corn as a tribute 
from their provinces, and distributed it among the populace of 
Rome. In this manner, the Imperial government acted the 
part of a commissariat to the capital of the empire ; and 
Tacitus could truly say that the subsistence of that vast city 
depended on the arrival of the Egyptian or African corn fleet. 
This gratuitous distribution of corn was, however, an abuse of 
the system of provincial government, and arose out of the mag¬ 
nitude of the Roman dependencies: it was purchased at the 
cost of infinite misery to the provincials, and bears no resem¬ 
blance to the charitable institutions of modern states. ^ These 

VOL. LXXXIII. NO. CLXVII. F 
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have never existerl, ,iiot even in recent times, ^imong nations in 
which slavery prevailed. Every master being bound to maintain 
his own slaves, there can be scarcely any rncndieancy exce|)t 
among freemen. The negro slaves in St Domingo used to say, 
that ‘it is only the white man who l)cg«.’* * * § iMoreover, the 
master is not only bound hy law, but Impelled by his interest, to 
keep his slaves at home, and therefore the free alone can become 
.vagrants. I'he earliest known enactment on the subject of 
mendicants in the Homan law, is a constitution cf Gratian and 
Valentinian II., of tlie year 382 a.o., declaring that whenever 
an able-bodied man bogs publicly, he is, if of servile condition, 
to become the slave of the informer ; if a freeman, to become his 
v.olonusy or 8 crf. |' This singular law illustrates what we have 
said upon the inconsistency of mendi(.*ancy with slavery. The 
lawgiver neither punishes the mendicant, nor makes a public 
provision for him ; but simply deetan'S tliat he shall be a slave, 
of one sort or another. Being provided with a master, he pos¬ 
sesses the moans of subsistence. Besides which, it may be ob¬ 
served that if a legal maintonanee lor tlie poor existed in a state 
whore slavery obtains, the masters would emancipate their aged 
and sickly slaves, and throw them upon the public for support. 
Foundling hospital'., lying-in hospitals, intirmaiies and hospitals 
for the sick, asylums for oiphans, Avere all the oilspring of 
Christianity, and of the incipient emancipation of slaves. None 
of thorn (with the exception of a provision for orphans, origina¬ 
ting with Trajan) dales from an earlier period than the Christian 
emperors.:|: The alms-giving at convents likewise became con¬ 
siderable in amount, after the monastic houses had been enriched 
, by donations, and before the Ju fonnation and other subsequent 
changes had deprived them of their lands. 

After voluntary alms-giving, and charitable institutions main¬ 
tained by private donations and endowments, the next great expe¬ 
dient for palliating the incidental had consequences of the freedom 
of the working classes, w^us a legal provision for thepoor,^ Tn our 


* Cited hy Beckmann, lUstorg rfluvcntionSf Vol. iv. p. i>29. 

t Cod. Jib. xi. tit, 2 l5. 

■ 4 : See Beckmann, in the articles Foundling Jiosjntalsy Oqdmn Houses^ 
and Injinnaries. —i/>., Vol. iv. 

§ The connexion of a poor-laAv willi the freedom of the working 
classes, is pointed out by M, E. Biot, in his work on the abolition of 
ftlavery in the West:—‘ llemaiquona ici, p{)i(r Thistoiredes institutions 
humainfS, qne los secoius de toute nature, accordes par le gouverne- 
ment aux classes pauvres, s’augmentent progressivement u mesure que 
Fesclavage decroit; comtne pour prouver que Tcgalit^ des conditions so- 
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own country there were several enactments to this effect during 
the sixteenth century ; wliich ended in the decisive and important 
statute of the 43d Elizabeth, passed in IGOl. Mr Hal lam and other 
competent judges are, however, doubtless right in rejecting the 
theory which ascribes the English poor-law solely to the ex¬ 
tinction of the monasteries/^ "I'his law was owing to a combina¬ 
tion of causes—among which the suppression of the religious 
houses may, perhaps, be admitted;—but the principal were— 
!• The cessation of villenago, of which there were still some rem¬ 
nants in the reign of Edward VI,, and even later. 2. The in¬ 
crease of population, and changes in the mode of cultivating the 
soil. 3. 'riie prevalence of a more Iniriianc spirit among the go¬ 
verning classes. As has been observed, the accidental dispersion 
of the monasteries at irregular distances through the kingdom, was 
alone suilieicnt to prevent them from affording systematic relief 
to the poor, like a gonorul poor-law. Sir h\ M. Eden likewise 
stales his belief, that the monasteries did not much trouble tbera- 
selves with relieving poor that did not immediately Iielong to 
their own demesnes ; and that the same sort of charity was usually 
practise<l by the great nobility on their estates ; so that the poor 
could not have been loscis by the transfer of the property into 
lay hands. 

It is important to bear in mind the suppositions upon which a 
legal provision for the poor in our modern societies is founded; 
lest we should admit as ohjoctions to it the defects which are inhe¬ 
rent in its very nature. All systematic reliefof the poor, whether 
its sources be voluntary or compulsory, is an interference with 
the natural order of society, as resting upon the institution of 
property. Up to a certain point, it abrogates the temporal pun- 
i>liments for vice, indolence, and improvidence; it weakens the 
motives to exertion, frugality, self-denial, and foresight; audit 
moreover relieves near kindred from the dnJy of assisting one 
another. These effects arc inevitable; but if the condition of 
the vvorking classes be such that they support themsedves, 

and if they arc not relieved by private alms, it becomes necessary 
for the state to step In, and make such a provision for the desti¬ 
tute as will at least avert starvation. If they were slaves, the 
master would be bound, or might be compelled, to support them ; 


dales n*efit qu’un rCjve impossible arealiser.’—(P. 137.) See also Alison 
on Population^ Vol. ii. p. 174. 

* See his Middle Agesy Vol. iii. p. 3.50, n. Con&iitutioml-^IIistorg 
of Englandy Vol, i. p. 108. Compare Harrington on the Staiutesy 535. 
Sir F, M. Eden’s State of the Poovy Vol. i. p. 95. Mr Southey concurs 
in this opinion, Colloquies on^ocietgy Vo), i. p. 84. 
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being free, but without the means of subsistence, that obligation 
can only be assumed by the state, or, in other words, by the tax- 
paying part of the community. It is true, that in so doing the 
state departs from the theory, that the working classes, being 
free, are capable of maintaining themselves, if left to the ordi¬ 
nary motives to exertion ; but the evil is an urgent one, and a 
remedy for it must be found. Under the<e circumstaiices, per¬ 
fect consistency is impracticable; the state must consent to 
abandon in part the doctrine that the rights of citizenship imply 
the duty of self-support, and must strike a balance of inconveni¬ 
ences. It must strive to administer its poor-law in such a man¬ 
ner as never to interfere, beyond the necessity of the ease, with 
the natural motives to industry, frugalitj^ and the domestic du¬ 
ties; and studiously to avoid, so far as is possible, the creation of 
artificial obstacles to the future improvement of the working 
classes. 


As a poor-law is founded on a supposition directly opposite to 
that on which the freedom of the working classes rests, so it 
imitates the characteristics of slaverVi so far as the hcnejicial side 
of that institution is concerned. Paupers are maintained, not 
by wages, but l)y rations; by allowances reckoned according to 
the number of the fiimily, and not by a j>ayment proportioned to 
the value of the services rendered. A poor-law, indeed, which 
relieves able-bodied labourers, necessarily leads to the introduc¬ 
tion of the principle of rations, instead of the aj)portionment of 
wages to merit, in the remuneration of labourers. Ko long, at 
least, as employers of lal)our arc rate-payers, they will, in order 
to save their own purse, prefer a married to an unmairied, a 
settled to a non-settled, laboirrer; because, if tlie marrieil man 
with a family, and the man until a settlement in their parish, is 
out of employment, he must be maintained at their expense.* 
Bur, in establishing a system of poor-laws, the state has not 
merely imitated the beneficial parts of the servile state; it has 
sometimes gone further, and has annexed to its bounty some of 
the obligations of tliat condition. Thus, the exaction of labour 
in return for relief, without remuneration to the pauper, has been 
adopted by universal consent. In all the controversies respect- 


* ' Pauperism seems to be an engine for the purpose of disconnecting 
each member of a family from all the others; of reducing all to the state 
&f domesticated animals, fed, lodged, and provided for by the parish, 
without mutual dependence or mutual interest.^— Report of Cominis- 
slmers of Poor-Lcnc Enquiry, (1834*,) p. 96. For substitute 

master, and this description is exactly applicable to the condition of the 
slave. ^ 
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ing the comparative advantages of in-door and out-door relief^ 
which have been carried on in this country during the last ten 
years, it lias been constantly assumed that able-bodied men, 
whether relieved in a work-house or out of it, should (in the 
words of the Act of Klizabeth) be ‘ set on work.’ Several 
severe conditions, stron;;ly savouring of the power po'^sessed4)y 
masters over their slaves, were annexed to relief by local Acts 
of Parliament, passed in the last and present century : they are 
classified in a general repealing statute of 181(5, (0(5 Geo, III. 
c. 1*29.) They are, I. Power of compelling paupers to enter a 
work-house, and of detaining them therein, either for an indefinite 
jieriod, or until the charges of their maintenance have been de¬ 
frayed out of their earnings. 2, Power of hiring out persons of 
full age, and of taking the profit of their labour. This latter 
povver is likewise conferred by the 22 Cn*o, III. e. 83, (Gilbert's 
Act,)—an act of general application, and still in force in a few 
places. The apprenticeship of pauper children has, for the most 
part, been little lietter than absolute slavery ; and the degrading 
methods by which labourers usetl to be distriliuted among the 
farmers of the parish before 1831—the sales by auction in the 
village pound—a])])roaeho(! very closely to the same condition. 
"Jliis inevitable tenuh ney of a poor-law carried to excess, has 
been overlooked by tliose philanthropic persons who think that 
forcedInHccoli Hccs larger and larger distribution of money 
raised by taxation,—is a certain road to the amelioration of the 
condition of tiie working classes. They forget the friction with 
which the process of eompuls*>ry donation is invariably accom¬ 
panied ; they do not suifieiently advert to the inevitable reaction 
against that generosity which A (‘xercises, by ordering the rate¬ 
payer B to relieve tin; labourer C; and to the struggles which 
the proprietary and iiulustiious classes will undoubtedly make, 
when their incomes are heavily taxed in order to jnovide sup¬ 
port for those who give notliing jn return, 'i'hc onerous,.and 
often defjradinjr and vexatious conditions, which the adminislra- 
tors of profuse relief impose upon the acceptors of it, cannot fail 
to engender a feeling of irritation and hostility between the 
working classes and their employers; and to produce in the 
latter the sullen discontent of slaves—but slaves uncontrolled, 
and powerful for mischief. There never was a worse spirit be¬ 
tween the farmers and agricultural labourers, in the pauperized 
counties of England, than that which existed when the poor¬ 
-rates had reached seven millions a year, and when the relief of 
the able-bodied w'as most lavish, 'rhere is no greater delusion 
than to suppo5=e that a pauperized is a contented and tranquil 
population. No policy is more short-sighted than that which 
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geeks, for tlie sake merely of security, to appease the complaints 
of the labouring classes by compulsory distributions,—raised, not 
like the Roman donatives of corn, from tributary provinces, but 
from the estates of their own employers. Some substantial relief 
■would doubtless be afforded to the working classes of England, 
if -the poor-rates, from which their allowances came, ■were paid 
by the inhabitants of Canada, the West Indies, and Hindostan ; 
instead of being, as they are, levied upon every occupier of lands 
an<l houses within their ow’n purislK The public now generally 
understand, that if the consumer pays more for his food, he has 
less to expend in the purchase of manufactures. They do not, 
however, appear to perceive the equally obvious truth, that if 
the occupier pays more in the shape of rates, lie has less to ex¬ 
pend in the payment of wages. 

Another legislative measure, for tlie protection of the working 
classes against the consequences of that competition which is the 
result of their freedom, is i\\i^lvni(ation oj their hours of work. 
This was iirst done in this country with respect to labour in cot- 
ton, woollen, flax, and silk factories, by the Factory Act of 1803 ; 
and restrictions similar in character, though less in degree, were 
extended, by an act of last session, to cotton print-works. These 
regulations arc particularly applicable to cluldren, and a system 
of compulsory attendance at school is comhiiied with the hiiiita- 
tion of their hours of work. Laws for limiting the hours of work 


in factories, liave likewise been ptisseil in h'rance and Prussia. 


The interdiction of certain sorts of labour to Avomen and cliildren, 


is analogous in its principle to the regnlalion of the time of work. 
By an Act of 1842, the laliourof woiikmi and girls in coal-mines 
is absolutely prohibited in (Ireat Britain, and tliat of boys is 
subjected to restrictions; in like manner, the climbing of chim¬ 
neys by children has been prohibited by a recent statute. No 
attempt has been hitherto made to fix a legal unninium for the 
rate of wages in this country, ^cept through the imlirect medium 
of the poor’s-rato. The .lusticcs of the Peace, as is well known, 
at one time promulgated scales for the guidance of the overseers 
in giving relief, which were calculated according to the numbers 
of the labourer's family. 

All these restrictions and regulations resemble the legislative 
interferences whicli have been made for the protection of a slave 
class. When the slave is completely at the mercy of his master, 
it is natural that he should be over-worked, or employed in 
unhealthy occupations, or that women and children should be set 
to tasks unsuited to them ; and no effectual protection or remedy 


is in such case practicable, unless it is afforded by the state. 
Accordingly, the state might properly and consistently fix a 
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maximum number of hours of work for a slave, interdict the em¬ 
ployment of slave women and children in certain occupations, 
and otherwise regulate rite mode of their lalnmr- Sucli interfer¬ 
ences were made inonr West India colonies, duvingtlie existence of 
slavery; * and similar regulations would now be highly beneficial 
to the over-worked negroes in the sugar ulantations of Lousiana. 
Nor \vas such excessive toil unknown in antiquity, even for the 
domestic tasks of female slaves.t Virgil, in some touching 
verses, describes the thrifty Italian bmisewifo working her 
slave-w'oinen during the night, at wool-spinning, in order to 
maintain her little children, and to preserve the honour of her 
marriage-bed unblemished, 

* Qunm icMnina primnin, 

Cui tolcraro colo vitani teniiiquo Minerva 
ImposiUun, einpivm et sojiitew sn'-citat 
Nocteni addons <»[»eri; fainuUi>(|ue ad hnuhui Inn^o 
h'xercet penso, custnin nt sorvure ciildlo 
C()rijnj»is-, ot |)o^sit parvos oducerc natos.’ 

In like manner a ihinnnum of wag('s is analogous to the legal 
enactments wliich might be, and Jiave l)ecn properly estuhlished, 
lor fixing the 'mlniniwu amount ot food and other necessaries to 
he allowed by a master to his slavo.J However dilliciilt the en¬ 
forcement of such regulations, they have existed in the Kuropeaii 
colonies since the publication of the Code Aw. But where the 
Avorkman is //w, the law presumes tliat he is competent to make 
his own bargain respecting the nature of his occupation; the 


^ Concerning the Jamaica A*‘t limiting the hours <>f labour, see 
Stephen on tha btcrpni of flm jU'iihli Weal latUa CotouloSy Vol, ii. 
p. po. 1 lie word-s ol this C’oloniid Act might serve, invtandh^ 

for a clause in a factory Act, < Be it enact(‘d, that every field slave on 
such plautiition or settlement, sliull on work-days be allowed, according 
to custom, hiilj iiu hour for brciikfust and fivo Itours for dinner ; and 
that no slave shall l;e conij)eI]ed to any uiannor of ibdd-work upon this 
plantaiion I)e(.)re the liour ot in the morning, or after the hour of 
Sevan at night, except during the liuio of crop, under the jx^nalty often 
pounds/ Nkfht-ivork uas prohibited in some of tlift islands,—76., 

p. 141. For the rules in the French West India Blands, see the Report 
cited above, p. !22U. 

t There were no legal regulations respecting the amount of labour, 
or the allowances of foofl, for the Roman slaves_Blair, p, f>3, 102. 

t Concerning the mitiiirmm ullowance of food for slaves, fixed by acts of 
the colonial legislatures for the Leewaid Islands and the Bahamas, see 
Stephen, it,, Vol. i. p, 465 ; Vol. ii. p; 269. Regulations as to clothing of 
slaves, t6., p. 345. Ihe legislation ot the I'reneh slave colonies was very 
copious and explicit on this point. See the Report already cited, p, 224. 
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number of hours during which he is to work; and the other cir¬ 
cumstances connected with his employment. As he obtains the 
benefit of the principle of competition when it is in his favour, 
so it follows that he must suffer the inconveniences when it is 
against him. All regulations therefore, with respect to hours 
and modes of^ork, such as we have just mentioned, involve a 
departure from the principles on which the freedom of the work¬ 
ing classes is founded, and imply a partial return to the system 
of slavery. The same may be said of compulsory education; 
for although the children themselves may, whether free or slave, 
be unable to protect themselves, yet a labourer, enjoying per¬ 
sonal freedom, ought undoubtedly to be presumed to be the fittest 
guardian for his own offspring. Wherever, therefore, the working 
classes are free, all such interferences are a sort of solecism in 
legislation; nevertheless, as we have said with regard to a poor- 
law, the state of the working classes, and the circumstances of 
any given community, may be such as to render these and similar 
restrictions expedient; as producing less evils than those which 
they temporarily prevent, and as affording a useful check to the 
uncontrolled action of competition. 

This species of legislation, however, is exposed to the risk of 
counteracting its own benevolent ptirposes ; for since the allow¬ 
ance of the free labourer cannot, as of the slave, he regulated 
by law, he may lose more by the diminution of his wages con¬ 
sequent on the interference of the legislature, than he may gain 
by the alleviation of his toil. ‘ Let the Code Noir of France,* 
says Mr Stephen, ‘ the Cedulas of the Spanish government as 
‘ to its colonial slavery^ the servile Codes of the Danish West 

* India islands, and of our own, he consulted ; and it will be found 
‘ that the first, the anxious, and very diflicult advance towards 

* improvement in all, was to limit the labours and enlarge the sub- 
‘ slstence of the slaves.’^ These two olyects can he consistently 
pursued by direct legislation with respect to a slave-class; since 
for slaves it is possible to fix by law a maximum of labour and 
a minimum of food. But where the woiking classes are free, 
and their hours of labour are limited bylaw, the amount of their 
w^ages is left to be determined by the competition of the market: 
and if their labour is rendered less valuable, it must, before long, 


♦ Stephen, Vol. ii. p. 340. In the Roman empire, Augustus and Anto¬ 
ninus Pius authorized the triluinnls to interfere in certain cases for the 
protection of the slave. ^ The sort of cruelty pointed at by both these 
emperors,’ says Mr Blair, < was that practised not on the mental, but on 
the bodily feelings of the slave ; hg deficiency of food or of clothings by 
oeer'-wofkf or undue severity of correction *—76., p. 85. 
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naturally command a less remuneration. Thus, by the Act 
abolishing slavery in 1833, the hours of labour for the negro ap¬ 
prentices were limited to forty-five in the week ; * but at the same 
time the allowance of food and clothing which the master was 
required to make to his slave was diminished. M. Aubert- 
Armand, a civil officer of Martinique—who Reported to the 
French government on the state of Trinidad durii^ the appren¬ 
ticeship—affirms that the apprentices entreated the masters to 
re-establish the old hours of work, and the old allowances; and 
that this was done by the agreement of both parties.! 1 he ad¬ 
vocates of a Ten-hours bill ought, if they were prepared to 
pursue their policy to its legitimate consequences, to propose a 
of wages; but from so impracticable an attempt they 

recoil. 


We have thus attempted to show what are the characteristic 
advantages of the freedom of the working classes, and what are 
the incidental disadvantages with which it has been liitherto at¬ 
tended, in respect of their physical condition. We have likewise 
seen, that the palliatives ior these disadvantages have all been 


found in a partial return to the principle of slavery. Now, we 
have not sought to raise a prejudice against the views and systems 
which we have described, by dwelling merely on the harsh side of 
slavery, or by stirring up the many painful associations which 
belong to this subject; on the contrary, we have selected evi¬ 
dence of its beneficial working as respects the slave himself, and 
have given it credit for the merely physical and econpuiical ad¬ 
vantages which, under certain circumstances, it undoubtedly 


possesses. But, having attempted thus to do justice to both 
sides of the question, we wish the advocates of extensive inter¬ 


ference, by legislation, for the relief and protection of the poor, 
to consider that their system is nothing else than an attempt to 
transplant into our modern societies the beneficial part of slavery ; 
and therefore, that, however benevolent their motive, the plan is 
self-contradictory and absurd. In fact, it is neither more nor 
less than an attempt to convert the employer of free labour into 
a slave-owner deprived of his whip. He is to be responsible for 
the physical state of his workmen, and to regulate their allow¬ 
ances according to their wants; but he is not to be empowered 
to use punishment for compelling them to work. This view re- 


♦ 3 and 4 Wil. IV. c. 73, § 5. 

! B^appoHs sur VAh<Mtion de VEsclavage dans les Colonies Anglaises* 
(Quatfieme pttblicaiionf p. 245 ) 
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verses the humane precept of Cicero with respect to the treat¬ 
ment of slaves. He says, that they ought to be treated as hired 
servants ; that labour ouj'ht to be exacted from them, but tliac 
they ought to receive a jiroper and fixed allowance of food, 
clothing, and lodging.* 'I'he modern friend of the poor teaches, 
on the other hand, that hired servants ought to be treated as 
slaves; that,*in return for their w'ovk, their employer ought to 
furnish them with a due amount of necessaries, and be respon¬ 
sible for their support. 

Nor is this mode of improving the condition of the working 
classes merely inconsistent with the principles on which their 
civil rights are founded; hut, if carried resolutely into effect, it 
would infallibly bring hack some of the harsher incidents of the 
institution which it partially imitates. It is impossible to have 
all the good of slavery without some of its evil. Some fragments 
of the severity will in practice cling to the humanity, however the 
law-maker may try to separate them. The labourer will never 
practically enjoy the iinimal security of the slave, without his 
employer attempting to obtain over him some of the rights of 
the slave-master. Still less will it he j)ossible for the work¬ 
ing classes to possess the activity, the energy, the independence, 
which ought to characterise the freeman, if they arc kept in the 
tutelage of the state, ami their physical condition is made to 
depend ou causes over which they themselves exercise no con- 
trol.f 

'I'he Truck System^ if worked for the interest of the labourer, 


supply of his physical wants is concerned. He may be furnish- 


* ‘ autem infima conditio et fortuna servornm, quibus, non mule 
prsccipinnt, (pu ita jnbent ati, tU merccnariiSi operam exigendarn, justa 
prsebenda .’—lie 0//I, i. 13. Compare Seneca, lie henef iii. ^2— 
‘ Servos, ut placet CIirysipj)o, perpetuus mercenarius est/ 

+ Speaking of thecoiiditioTiof theslave, the lleport of the French Com¬ 
mission remarks—‘La loi ledispensede songer4 Tavenir; poiirquoiserait- 
ilrange,lahorieux, econome? Poupqiioi.pourquijdansquidhnt sepriverait- 
il de queique chose ? Quoiqu’il arrive, il ii’en sera ni mieux ni plus mal/ 
—(F. 133.) Compare with this description of the shivey Dr Johnson’s 
remark on the habitualpnujter :—‘ The Bishop of St Asaph (Dr Shipley) 
mentioned u charitable establishment in Wales, where people were main¬ 
tained, and supplied with every thing, upon the condition of their contri¬ 
buting the weekly produce of their labour; and he suid they grew quite 
torpid for want of property. Johmon: They have no object for hope. 
Their co^idition cannot he better. It is rowing without a porC^ * —(Bos- 
W«ll*8 Life of Johnson^ Vol. vii. p. 89.) * 
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ed by his master with a wcll-builtj airy, commodious cottage, 
ami the rent may be stopped out ot’ his wages. At his master’s 
shop he may p*ocure food, clothing, and other articles of neces¬ 
sity and comfort, at the wholesale prices, upon the production 
of a ticket. His master may besides, in consideration of a 
further moderate stoppage from his wages, provide him with 
medical attendance in sickness, and schooling for his children. 
It is demonstrable that if all the arrangements are made by the 
master on a large scale, and managed witli care and frugality, 
the labourer w'ill thus derive greater benefits from his wages than 
if they were paid in money and spent at his own discretion. 
Yet experience has ])rovcd that in jnactice, is in general 

used ayuhist the workman, and wotjor liim ;—that it is employed 
(particularly at times of sinking Hade) ns a means of reducing 
wages in reality, without any apparent alteration in the money- 
rate, and thus of eluding the olVect of the combinations against 
reduction of wages. tio opjuossi ve has its operation upon 
the workmen been found, that Trwh was prohibited by Act 
of Parliament in 18!31, and all the most recent testimonv since 
that time shows iliat its abuse is far more frujuent than its 

USC,"^ 

'Pho plans for im]nY)ving the condition of the people by treat¬ 
ing them as virtual slaves, and seeking to inspire their employer 
with the feelings of a benevolent slavc-master, w'ill all have the 
same result as the Truck System. Their success will depend on 
rare accidents of individual character; their failure will be pro¬ 
duced by the prevailing dispositions of human nature, and the 
irresistible laws of human society. It is always to he wished that 
tlie feeling of the master to his slave should be (according to some 
of the testimonies which W’c cited above) that of a parent to his 
child. As the slave is helpless and without u substantive 
existence, it is best that his master should exercise over him the 
functions of a mild guardian. Put such a relation is not com¬ 
patible with the freedom of the w’orking classes. I'lie very 
persons whom the employer is seeking to keep in a state of 
adult pupilage, arc perhaps combining to force him to raise their 
w»ages. The hardness which is supposed to spiing out of the 
merely economical and pecuniary relation of employer and work¬ 
man, will be found in the end to be most beneficial to the latter. 
Thus, in the gradual extinction of villeiiagc, the commutation 
of personal services into money payments was generally beneficial 
to the peasant, and marked an improvement in his lot and an 
advance in civilization. 




See Mr Tremenheere’s Report on the Mining DistHctSj (1844,) p. 56. 
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From the remarks which we have made upon the principles 
and tendencies of the different systems for ameliorating the con¬ 
dition of the poor, it may, we think, be inferred, that the opinions 
on practical legislation for the benefit of the working classes will, 
after a time, become less unconnected and multifarious; and will 
gradually cluster round two centres. The anarchy of opinion 
which at present prevails will be diminished, and the chance of 
ultimate agreement increased, if the number of discordant theories 
and projects is rendered smaller. 

One set of persons will regard the poor with the paternal care 
and tenderness which a benevolent master bestows upon his 
slaves. They w'ill legislate for the poor as for children, as for 
persons in a state of pu|nlage, and therefore incapable of acting 
and providing for themselves. They will look for the amelior¬ 
ation of the w^orking classes to the donations of the rich, and the 
caie and inspection of employers; not to the providence, frugality, 
and intelligence of the labourer himself. Up to a cerain point this 
system can bo pursued beneficially; it relievos some present suffer¬ 
ing W'ithout causing greater evils afterwards. But if it is carried 
beyond the limits of prudence, the abettors of it will discover 
that their policy is fundamentally wrong; they will learn by ex¬ 
perience, that inasmuch as they cannot exercise over the free 
workman the authority which the parent exercises over his child, 
the guardian over his ward, and which even the most benevolent 
master exercises over his slave, the expedients to whiclv they 
will he driven, in the practical working of their system, will pro¬ 
duce incessant irritation, and a deep-seated feeling of bitterness 
and hostility between the richer and poorer classes; and, after 
great economical sacrifices for a supposed moral effect, the end 
in view will be more remote than ever. The friends of this 
short-sighted but attractive and popular policy, will therefore, 
unless they temper their zeal with discretion, expose themselves 
to the risk of falling within the description of Mr Lyell, who 
(speaking of the abolitionists of the United States) observes, that 
•next to the positively wicked, the class who are usually called 
• “ well-meaning persons’’ are the most mischievous in society.’ * 
If the wish to do good on a large scale is not accompanied with 
a knowledge of the means by winch it is to be accomplished—if 
those who set the vast machine of human society in vehement 
action, for purposes of social improvement, have not previously 
calculated the effects of the new forces which they create—how- 


♦ Trmels, Vol, i. p. 188. 
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ever genuine may be their humanity, and however ardent their 
sympathy with the suflFerings of their fellow-creatures—yet, by 
this rash procedure, they incur the risk of aggravating and perpetu¬ 
ating the evils which they seek to eradicate; and of raising up 
additional obstacles to their gradual diminution by less ambitious 
but more practicable measures. Assuming, as they do, to repre¬ 
sent the principle of benevolence, they must take care lest they 
.reverse the description which Mephistophiles gives of the 
principle of malignity, that it is the power which always desires 
evil, and always does good.**^ 

The other party recognise the working classes as citizens, as 
adults, as persons who have attained their legal majority, as free 
moral agents; and they seek, so far as they can consistently 
with the actual state of the people, to follow out this principle 
to its practical consequences, 4 hey wish a labourer, as well as 
his employer, to feel that he is responsible for his own conduct— 
that he will (according to the distributive justice of this world) 
be rewarded for Iiis industry and frugality, and siitVer for his 
idleness and improvidence, d hey wish, above all, not t»> regard 
the labourer as a sort of hybiid animal, compounded of the slave 
and the freeman ; and they are confident that the apj)licati<jn of 
this delusive theory, in detailed measures of legislatioi*, will only 
tend more and more to exhibit its radical unsoundness, and to 
reduce it to a practical absurdity. They concur with Jiurhe in 
avoiding, as far as possible, all lamentation over the condition of 
the working people; and in thinking that it is a fraud to under¬ 
take any permanent iinprovcinent in their state, but by incul¬ 
cating upon them patience, labour, sobriety, frugality, and 
religion.t 'riiey hope to improve the physical condition of the 
poor, by improving their intellectual and moral condition. 'I'hey 
do not believe that man is ptrfectlhle; but they know from, ex¬ 
perience that he is susceptible of improvement; and they believe 
that the working classes, in the most civilized countries, are far 
from the point which it is practicable for rliem to attain. They 
seek not to restore any past state of the world, either real or 
idealized; but to produce a form of society resembling the present, 
with its evils diminished, and its characteristic excellences in¬ 
creased and diffused. They do not disguise from themselves the 
. uncertainty and risk which attend all political and social reforma- 


* ‘ Ein Theil von jener Kraft, 

Die Btets das Bose will luul stets das Gute schafft.* 

FamU 


t Burke’s Thoughts on Scarcity. 
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tions. They are aware of the blindness even of the most keen- 
sighted, when the future is concerned. They admit that society 
advances by groping its way in the dark, like miners exploring 
a vein. But they can discover no other mode of social progress, 
and they believe that experience, the only light, points steadily 
in this direction. 

The two sets of opinions which we have opposed may, as it 
seems to us, be thus briefly characteiiscd—the one as a 
sighted humanity^ adverting only to the immediate wants of the 
actual poor, without eonsiilering the future lot of themselves and 
their class; the other, as a long-sighted hiimanitg, mindful of 
ultimate coHsccjncnces to the poor in general. The former 
removes, or attempts, or appears to remove, the actual evil. 
The latter is less occupieil with the actual evil, but seeks to pre¬ 
vent its recurrence, by drying up its source. The former 
charges the latter with hardness and inhumanity, on account 
of this comparative indifference to present snficring, ''J'he 
latter retorts the charge by saying, that it sacrifices the |)er- 
manent interests of the working classes, and of society at 
large, for the sake of temporary and inellVctual expedients, 
which, in the end, augment the distresses which they partially 
relieve. 

It is our firm conviction that no panacea is to be found for the 
privations and sufferings of the working classes, in any legisla¬ 
tive measure or combination of measures. Legislation mayU'^sist, 
but it can only assist. Their physical improvement can be but 
gradual, and every step will be iraincd with difficulty. We do 
not believe that their condition will ever be materially improved 
by a Poor-law or a Ten-hours liill, or any other eleemosynary or 
protective system, which assumes that tlie free workman is s(ill, 
virtually, in a servile state; and that he is to be preserved against 
the action of coinpelition by regulations conceived in the spirit 
ofthe Slave Codes. AV'’elouk to the improved education—intel¬ 
lectual, religious, and moral—of the working classes ; to the for¬ 
mation of better habits; and to the diffusion among them of 
soundevopinions—for thcpriucipalcauscs of their economical ame¬ 
lioration. We therefore coincide, in the main, with the latter 
of the two tendencies which we have described. But the 
danger to which it is subject is, that it may neglect too much 
those palliatives of actual misery which are practicable; and 
may sacrifice much certain mitigation of present ills to advan¬ 
tages which arc future, uncertain, and perhaps not attainable in 
the existing moral state of the working classes. 

In our opinion, the true practical wisdom with respect to legis¬ 
lation for the labouring classes of this country at the present 
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tinof*, lies in a clear recognition of the necessity of working out 
the practical consequences of their free condition ; ami in seeking 
to prepare them for a time when all the vestiges of a servile state 
may be obliterated from our law and our practice. The object 
of our legislature ought to be to make the working man truly 
independent, and capable of acting and providing for himself, 
without being placed in the tutelage of the State and the upper 
classes of society. At the same time, while this object ought to 
be kept steadily in view, the utmost caution shoidd be observed 
in its pursuit: it ought never to be forgotten, that we cannot 
change the moral and intellectual condition of the grown-up 
generation ; and that, hou'cver unwise it may he to saeiihce the 
future to the present, it is not always safe to sacriHce the present 
to the future. 


• llefore wo dismiss the important subject which we have at¬ 
tempted to discuss ill ibis article, we are desirous of advening to 
a view of relief for the poor, which has rectnilly been revived in 
several (piarter.s; particularly in connexion with the opinions of 
what are commonly called the Young England and Tractarian 
Schools. 1 his view, which oftener assumes the form of re¬ 


gret for the past than of practical reform for the future, seeks 
to connect the relief of the poor with the Church and its en¬ 
dowments, It is fairly, though, as is usual with him, diffusely, 
represented by ]\Ir Alison, in the following passage of the con¬ 
cluding chufiter of his Ills/org of F/arope :— 

‘ Tlie great sin of the lietormation was the confiscation of so 
‘ large a portion of the property of the Ciuirch for the aggran- 
‘ dizcinent of temporal ambition, ami the enriching of the nobi- 
‘ lity who had taken a [lart in the struggle. VViien that great 
‘ ctmvulsion broke out, nearly a tliird of the whole landed estates 
‘ in the countries which it embraced, was in the hands of the 
‘ regular or parochial clergy of the Uoinan C'atholic Church. 

‘ What a nubie fund was this for tlie moral and religious instruc- 
‘ tion of the peo])lo, for the jwonmlgation of truth, the heulhaj of 
‘ sickness^ the assuaging of suffering ! Had it been kept together, 

‘ and set apart for such sacred purposes, what incalculable and 
‘ never-ending blessings would it have conferred on society ! 

‘ Expanding and increasing with the growth of population, the 
* augmentation of wealth, the swell of pauperism^ it would have 
‘kept the Jnstruction and fortunes of the poor abreast of the 
‘ progress and fortunes of society, and prevented, in a groat 
‘ measure,*that fatal effect, so well known in Great Britain in 
‘ subsequent times, of the National Church falling behind the 
‘ wants of the inhabitants, and a mass of civilized heathenism 
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^arising in the very heart of a Cbristiati land, * Almost ctSiAe 
social evils under which Great Britain is now labouring, may 

* be traced to this fatal and most iniquitous spoliation, under the 

* mask of religion*, of the patrimdny.of the j>oor^ on occasion of the' 

* Reformation. But for that robbery, the'. State ,would have 
‘been possessed of lands amply sufficient^ to have extended its 
‘ religious instruction for any possible increase of the people; 

‘ to have superseded the necessity of any assessment for parochial 
‘ relief, or general instruction; and to have provided, without 
‘ burdening any one, for the whole spiritual and temporal wants 

* of the community. When we reflect on the magnitude of the 
‘ injustice committed by the temporal nobility in the seizure at 
‘ that period of so large a portion of the fumls of the Church, 

‘ and observe how completely ad the evils which now threaten 

* the social system in Great Britain, would have been obviated, 

‘ if that noble j)<^trvnony had still been preserved for the poqr, it 
‘ is impossible to avoid feeling, that we, too, are subject to the 
‘ same just dispensation which has doomed France to oriental 
‘ slavery for the enormous sins of its Revolution ; and that, if 
‘ our punishment is not equally severe, it is ordy because the 
‘ confiscation of the Reformation was not so complete, nor the 
‘ inroads on property so irretrievable/ 

We have, on a former occasion, expressed our opinion—and 
not disparagingly—of Mr Alison’s voluminous work ; but with 
respect to the above passage, we must say that we have hardly 
ever happened to find so great a number of questionable doctrines 
collected within so small a space, and expressed in so confident 
a tone. 

We must remark, in the first place, that the Church and Abbey 
lands, at the time of the Reformation, were not, in any intelli¬ 
gible sense of the expression, the patrimony of the poor^ They 
were appropriated exclusively to the payment of Ecclesiastics 
and the service of the Church; and if the wealthy monasteries 
gave alms freely to the poor on their lands, so did likewise the 
great lords and lay proprietors. If, therefore, the rents of these 
lancTs were to be applied, in part, to the relief of the poor, this 
destination of them would have implied a forcible interference on 
the part of the State, and a total change in their application. Mr 
Alison does not state whether he would have separated a portion* 
of these lands, and vested them in the hands of trustees for cha¬ 
ritable purposes, or whether he would have left them in the hands 
of the clergy. W'e presume that he does not reprobate the 
extinction o£ the Monastic establishments, and that he contem¬ 
plates the confiscation of their property at least by the State. 
In whatever way, however, he would have settled the matter. 
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a lar^e part of the soil of En^laiitl (nearly a thirds accor<ling' 
to his statement) would have been held in'mortmain ; and its 
rents collected by government agents, and applied to vari¬ 
ous public purposes. Kow, we confess that tins is a state of 
things which, tar from regretting, we think Avould have been 
deeply to be deplored. We cun discern in it nothing conducive 
to the interests of society. The government, as in Oriental 
countries, would have been the great landlord ; the rents of lands 
would, to a certain extent, have su|)plied the }>Iace of taxes. 
'^I'he lands thus appropriated to charitable purpoM's would pro¬ 
bably have been managed by negligent trustees: the tlnrty-two 
volumes of Reports ot the ( haiity Commissioners give some in¬ 
sight into the j)rol)al)le abuses which would have attended a 
more extensive system. Moreover, who would have decided as 
to the local distribution of the produce of such vast endowments, 
capriciously distributed over Uie country ? A large part of 
Westminster belonged, we believe, to the Abbey at the time of 
its dissolution. The value of that property is now immense. If 
the rents of it were applicable to the relief of the poor, on what 
principle would their distribution, as to localtiy^ be regulated ? 

W q confess that we are not favourable to laige endowments, of 
cither Lain! or Money, for purposes of a public nature. After a 
time, the purpose to which they were originally devoted becomes 
useless or mischievous; ami then a compromise is effected be¬ 
tween the will of the founder and the exigeneies of the prestnt 
generation, according to a sort of a/ pn:s doctrine, by which 
neither ol>ject is really attained. Hcsules, laml in mortmain is 
ahvii}s managed by a non-resident landlord, who renders no pub¬ 
lic services in lespoct of it, and its inalienability is an evil to the 
neighbourliood. Nor can the appropriation of a part of the rents 
of the country to charitable j)urposes increase its annual pro¬ 
duce, and power of payment; though it may possibly diminish 
the national wealth. 

In our opinion, the Government ought to he the Great Endow¬ 
ed, and its endowments should be derivetifroni the annual faxes, 
and their application subject to the perpetual revision of the legis¬ 
lature. If the poor are to receive relief to the amount of five or 
six millions u-year, it is best that this sum should be levied 
equally over the whole kingdom by annual taxation, and 
disbursed and accounted for by public responsible officers. The 
relief of the poor, when conducted on a large scale, necessarily 
connects itself with innumerable questions of civil economy and 
municipal administration ; and is in its nature essentially secular 
business. In England it has always been administered exclusively 
by civil authorities. Even in this part of the Island, where it 

VOL. LXXXlll. NO. CLXVII. * O 
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has been partly founded on the church collections, and adminis¬ 
tered by the kirk-session, it has now, by the recent statute, been 
placed under the control of an exclusively Lay Commission. 
The views favoured by Mr Alison seek to transfer all the bene¬ 
volent functions of society, such as relief of the poor and educa¬ 
tion, to the Church i and to leave to the State merely the task 
of protectirifT its subjects against foreign and domestic enemies. 
It would be our desire, on tlie other hand, that the State should 
sometimes appear in a gracious as well as a stern attitude ; that 
it should relievo suffering and diffuse knowledge, as well as punish 
crime and wage war; that, for example, while it maintains the 
integrity of the Empire against those who seek to detach Ireland 
hy intimidation or force, it should assume the duty of averting 
starvation from the famishing peasantry of that country. 

however, the relief of the poor is to be a secular business, 
founded on compulsory taxation*, it must be administered like 
other legal systems."*^ It cannot be made a matter both of 
feeling and compulsion. If taxes are levied, there must occa¬ 
sionally bo distress and sale oi* goods ; if they are received and 
disbursed by public ollicers, there must be a regular accoimta- 
bility and audit. Trustees of public money must execute their 
trust according to the legal regulations and conditions. 

With a system such as this, it is impossible to combine effect¬ 
ually a (listributioii of voluntary aims, collected under the influ¬ 
ence of tlie Church. The collections at llu; Oflerlory can never 
be renewed, or rather introduced, so as to form either a substitute 
or a companion for the Englihli Poor-hnv. As Sir Littleton 
Powys observed, (In his letter to the Cimneelior land l^aiker uijon 
the case of Ilex v. llendley t in 1719,) these collections, if made 


* 'I’he money ex[)(‘ndi‘d lor the relief of the poor in England alone, 
from IKKI to ISIit incinsive, uuionntod to no less a sum thim 
L.1U0,;3()9,(>32 ; in the ten years since the passing of the l^oor-Law 
Amendment Act, (1830-4^) the amount has been L.47,252,812. 
Prohably all the nations of Hie world put together, (including .Scotland 
and Ireland,) liave not expended so large a sum for lliis purpose.—( aS'cc 
Purl, Papei'y No. 30, 8es>ion 1845.) Of the number of persons relieved 
in England, the proportion receiving oiit-door relief since 1834, has 
varied from eighty-nine to eighty-five per cent; and those receiving 
zvork'hotise relief has varied from eleven to fifteen per cent. In no year 
has the number of paupers relieved in the work-house exceeded fifteen 
per cent of the whole number receiving relief.— (Llcventh Annual Jieport 
of Poor-Law Commisshmers, p. IG8, ed. 8vo.) 

f See 15 Howell’s Slate Trialst 1407- In this case a collection had 
been made during the reading of the Offertory sentences at Chislehurst 
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constantly, would be semi-compulsory on the persons attondinp^ 
church. And if a large compulsory tax vas exacted in the form 
of poor’s-rate, and an additional coiitrilmtioii, the payment of 
which could scarcely he escaped, was likewise obtained, resistance 
would infallibly be made to the double burdep, and one impost 
or the other would be modified. 

With respect to Mr Alison’s belief, that the ills in the present 
social state of England are a temporal visitation sent by Provi¬ 
dence for the grants of Abbey lands in the reign of Henry \ III., 
we can only say that he appears to us, taking his own view of 
history, to be rather capricious in his choice. ]\Iay not the 
nation, wo would ask him, rather he (xpiatiiig the guilt con¬ 
tracted by their ancestors, in the execution of Charle.s I., or 
perhaps in the expulsion of their rightful Prince, James II.? 
Possibly, however, Mr Alison jjrcferred the t'arlier event,—re- 
membering that passage of \ irgil, in which he snppo.ses the civil 
wars of the Homans to have been a ptinishmetit, not for any 
recent misdeed, but for the perjury of their aiiec^lor Laomcdoii 
in deceiving; the (lods who built the walls of'I'rov. 


church in Kenit, for the children of St. Ann's, Ahlei'sgatc, with the 
antliority of llie rector. A distiirltiince took place during llie collection ; 
and the [treacher, with sonic other [leisons, were tried at lloeliesler as¬ 
sizes for illegally eollertiiuf alms in ehureh, and were, under the direc¬ 
tion of the jiidg(>, Sir I., i'owys, loiiod guilty. In his Letter to l.ord 
Paiker, Sir 1., Powys sa\s:—‘This ca'-e, if under a general coiisnlera- 
lion, IS of u Viisl c*\lt’u(', uni! niiulitv lo tlm Kin;, nml 

and :il which Uk; Ici^ishitun* inuy lulco uirilnat;e. The IciTn'j of 
in the tewlcrcnt ihirf of on}' ronstili(f!f,n; and if i!. nuiy l.i* dnni; 
arlihranly, under the shovv ami lonn tif cnariiy, (vvInch may coiiijirisi* ail 
f^ood U(jrks and all |;()(>d intcnlinii'^,) if caniiol la* said wliilln-r it inuv 
. . • Anti thoiojh ti he vnhK If in all hnt ntJnnfiO;} (jicimj, taf it 
is a sitH of conijntlsloii* hj/ the stJrnunhf in the clmn'li, ou(f rijhnj %vit!i 
others, and hehvj mtrked outy ifrifnshnj. or fjli'uoj nn'aa!^ —( 1 \ 1118 .^ 
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Art. IV.— 1. Zwci Bedenken iiher die Deutsch-Katholische Betve-^ 
gung. {Two Series of liemarks on the German Catholic 
Movement.) By Dr C. Um-mann, and Ai.bekt Hauber. 
8vo. Hamburg: 184.^), 

2. Die Geschichfe des Ileiligen Roches vnsf res Ileilandes^ tvelcher 
in dvr I)om Kirrhe zu Trier unjheu'uhrt wird. {The Uisiory 
of the Holy Coat of our Saviour.t which is preserved in the 
Cathedral at Treves.) By Jo^eth vox Hommeu. 12mo. 
Bonn : 1845. 



Der Ilrlige Rock zu Trier^ und die Zwavzig andern Ileiligni 
CugendhUn Rocke. Eimt llistorische IJuRrsadning. {The 
Holy Coat at Trere,% and the Ttmnty other Hohj Seandcss 
Coats^ ytn Historical Jngui/y.) By Dr J. Gil.nioMEiSTER, 
and Dr 11. VON Kybkl. 8vo. Boimi : 1845. 


4. Geschichtc der Griinduiaj vvd T'orlhildang dcr Dentsch-Katho^ 
lisehen Kirche. {Hislory of the ()n{jin and T'orrnatiun of the 
German Catholic Church.) By Dr Edwin Baukr, a Clergy¬ 
man of the German Catholic Church. Bimo. Meissen: 1845. 


5. Notes on the Rise^ Progress^ and Pros)iids of the Schism from 
the Church of Rmne., called the German Catholic Churchy 
instituted by Johannes Rouge and »/. Czerski^ in OctvlHV 1844, 
on occasion of the Pdgrimage to the Holy Coat at Tricest By 
SamoeTv Laing, Esq. l*Jmo. London : 1845, 



I'hc Apostolic Christians^ or Catholic Church of Germany: 
a Narrative of the- Present Movement in the Roman Catholic 
Church ; comprising ^Inthditic Documents with Reference, to the 
Coat of Treves ; the Confessions^ Protestand Organization of 
the First Secedtng Congr<galions ; and the Acts of the General 
Assembhj of Leipzig. Edited by IIknry Smith, Esq., IVith 
a Recoinmendatory Preface^ by the Uev W. Goode, M.A., 
F.S.A, l2mo. London: 1845. 


7* A‘German Catholids Farewell to Rome: a Short Account of 
the Religious Movement ortnally taking place in Germany. 
Dedicated to all who interest themselves in the Abolition of 
Popery. By an English Resident in Germany. With a 
Portrait and Memoir of Johannes Ronge^ the Luther of the 
Nineteenth Century. l2mo, London: 1845. 


4^hough it is not #ery pleasant to speculate on the magnitude 
or importance of changes yet in progress, the recent reli¬ 
gious movement amongst the Roman Catholics of Germany is an 
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occurrence of which our readers may not unnaturally expect us to 
give them some account. It is safer, no douht, to be historians of 
the past, than prophets of the future. '^I'lie latter we need never 
be; yet something more than the first is often required of the pub¬ 
lic Journalist, who must do his best to aid his readers in forming 
an opinion of passing, as well as of past events; and must therelore 
sometimes venture, on evidence which may be more or less 
iricom[)lete, to express opinions as deduced from such evidence, 
w-hich time may show to be more or loss erroneous. All that can 
bo demanded of him, is, that he should scdiilously seek the most 
authentic sources of information, state llie evi<leiice thus obtained 
with con'icientious impartiality, and conjectun' from it the com¬ 
plexion of the future with modesty and caulion. And he who 
acti otherwise—w’ho pretends to cast the horoscope of revolutions 
still in their cradle, with the confidence of some astrological 
qna(‘k—has not only read to little |)urposc the lessons of history, 
hut shows himself incapable of being taught even by the iium- 
beiless failures of those w ho liave been l)ol(i enough to prophesy, 
where it is given to man ouly^ to guos. Such arc the infinitely 
varied, an<l in themselves evi'r-varying causes, which determine 
the course of great revolutions, whether political or religious; 
such the confiicr. ot'interests and passions—interests and passions 
often very remotely connected with the main action of the drama ; 
such the inllueiicc of w hat, in the language of mortals, is called 
‘accident,’ as well as of unlooked-for causes suddenly suj)er- 
vening ‘ in the very moment of ])rojcctio!;,’ tliat a merely 
human doctor of politics may wudl heolten tem])ted to retire from 
practice, with the reason that the i'Vench physician assigned for 
doing tfie l.ke, ‘ tliat he was tired of guessing.^ And this is 
especially the case, when the observer is situated out of the im¬ 
mediate sphere of action ; when, to borrow an illustration from 
Astronomy, he has to make perpetual allowuince for parallax, and 
to eorrect his observations by transferring himself to an imaginary 
centre. 


VVehave endeavoured to bear these observations in mind, in 
penning the follow ing lirief remarks on the history and probable 
consequences of that recent religious movement on the Continent, 
which some confidently hail as the dawn of a second Reformation, 
and which others look upon doulitfully, as hut a brilliant meteoric 
fight; which some think will be both permanent and extensive ; 
others again, extensive for a time, but not permanent; and 
others, neither permanent nor extensive. 

We think it a favorable omcm for the pcrtmnmce of this move¬ 
ment, whatever its extent, that it is not an impulse of yesterday. 
This has been too freqently overlooked by English writers on the 
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subject, who have been apt to speak of the pilgrimage to the 
* Holy’Coat of Treves/ instituted during the autumn of the past 
year, and of which we shall presently give some further account, 
as the sole or principal cause, whereas it was but the occasion 
of the movement We confess we should have had but little 
faith in the steadfastness of any changes which had been merely 
the result of a sudden impulse, however strong for the time. It 
could not, surely, have been so wonderful, that a few members 
of the Romish Church (and they are still in proportion few) had 
been so disgusted with tlie exhibition at Treves as to quit her 
pale, as that a million and a half of human beings in the nineteenth 
century could he prevailed upon to patronize it; and if it were 
a matter of transitory feeling merely, it would be much more 
probable, that in a country so circumstanced, the few rccus»ts 
would be rc-absorbod, or die without propagating the species, 
than that any impression could he made on the immense ma¬ 
jority ; on the multitudes who could signalize their devotion to 
their spiritual mother by such acts of humiliating fealty, and 
who thereby showed themselves hoilnd to her by the double ties 
of profound ignorance and intense docility—each the safeguard 
of the other. Those who profess to see, in the exhibition of the 
‘ Holy (Joat of Treves,’ the j)rimury cause of the movement, arc 
fond of dwelling on the (Somewhat similar cireuinstanees under 
wliieh Luther commenced the Reformation ; and we admit that 
there arc obvious ami curious analogies between the two wents- 
It is impossible lo think of the ‘ Holy Coat,* the purposes for 
wdiich it was exliiluted, the spiritual lures held out to the pil¬ 
grims, and of R(nige*s energetic protest, without thinking of 
'^fctzel and his indulgences—of Luther and his Hieses. lJut 
in truth the analogy lies still deeper, and may be traced still fur¬ 
ther. A gradual prepaiation for the evetit Imd in both eases been 
going on for ycais; especially in the minds of the chief origi¬ 
nators, As Ave recently had occasion to remark, nothing is 
more evident, in perusing the early correspondence of Luther, 
than that the germ of the Reformation existed in his bosom 
long before the appearance of Tetzel in the neighbourhood of 
Wittemberg, and that, if the indjjlgences had not developed it, 
something else would. In like manner, if we look at the pub¬ 
lished confessions of the chief instruments of the present change, 
we find them expressly assuring us, that this was also the case 
with them; * that the mummery of the Holy Coat, was ‘ the 


* See llonge’s R(*rhtferttf/unfp G-11,) or his Leben tind Wir~ 
heUf (p. 11.) Also Czorski’s Rechifertiymig meims Ahfalles von der 
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* one drop niorc" which filled the cup to overflowing, the few 
grains of tartarized antimony which provoked an oppressed 
conscience to throw off its load; that for years they had lived 
utterly estranged from the entire spirit of the system to the 
letter of which they were still bound ; and that no language can 
adequately express the weariness of soul with which they ac¬ 
quiesced in the observance of an institute in which they had 
ceased to believe, and wore the livery of a master whom they at 
once feared, detested, and despised. 

But not only in the previous mental liistory of the chief in¬ 
struments of the present revolution, do we see indications that 
its germ existed in their bosom before the pilgrimage to Treves 
gave it shape and substance; hut we have abundant proofs, that 
throiigli a great part of Catholic Giumany the same dissatis¬ 
faction had spread just as llie remorseless exaelions, tf:e in¬ 
satiable cupidity, the outrageous eorrnpiions of the Papal court, 
luul provoked similar dissatisfaction in the d*iys of Luther. 
'The present manifestation has, indeed, been the growth, am! is at 
length the expression, of twenty years of discontent. We il(» not 
allirm this from conjeeturc, hut from eonversation with men tliu- 
roughly well acquainted with the present condition of the Ger¬ 
man mind, as well as from the express assiutions of many of 
their most inUdligent iM’iters. yuch is the view of Dr IJllmaim 
aiiiV Albert Huuber, authors of one of the publications prefixed 
to this artiede. Both arc Protestants ; the foriiier a writer of 
eonsiderahle distinction. 

Dr ITllrnmm dates the origin of the movement many years 
before Bishop Arnoldi of Treves tliouglit of exliil)iting the Holy 
Coat. The abuses which he specifies as luiving, amongst 
others, given birth to extensive discontent, are in tlie main tlio 
same as those which have so long agitated the minds of the Ro¬ 
mish clergy in Silesia; which the excellent Bishop Sailer, the 
devoted Martin Boos, and others, longed to !?ee reformed;—a 
reform which they urged with a pertinacity which made Home 
regard them as her enemies, while her inflexihility, on the other 
hand, kept them in a state of precarious subjection to her. 
These points are auricular con^ssion—the Latin s(?rvice—com 
munion in one kind, and tlie celibacy of the clergy. A deter¬ 
mination cither to lighten the yoke of Rome, or, if that could 


HomischenIIofkiTvhcy (p. 17,18,) orhi^lsehcnund II (p. 7.) The 
principal facts will also be found in any of the English jmblicationB 
prefixed to this article. 
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not be, to break it, had been not obscurely indicated in 
1843-4, before the pilgrimage to Treves commenced. As if 
the long-felt reluctance to submit to ancient abuses had not 
been enough, the infamous law in relation to mixed marriages, 
by which llome imperiously demanded that the issue of every 
union between Protestant and Catholic should he educated in 


the faith of the latter, at the peril of excommunication to tlie 
offending party, added further fuel lo the flame- Nor was this 
all; general suspicion was excited by the resumption of anti¬ 
quated and all but obsolete pretensions on the part of the l^ipacy; 
and by the revived energy and activity of the Jesuits. ()n 
this last point, all writers, both of the Protestant and the German 
Cathol ic parties, aro agreed. ‘ This disposition of the public 
‘ mind,’ says Dr Ullmami, ‘ was not the effect of artificii nor 

* was it of yesterday. It had been forming for sometime. 'I'he 

* whole tenderjcy of the age {die gauze Strihnnug dvr Zvii) 
‘ had profoundly alienated {imierlich euifremdel) a large number 
‘ of minds from the doctrinal and hierarchical system of Homan 


* Caiholicism. 'Fhe confessional, considered as an indispensable 
‘ ordinance, was regarded by many in the light of an invasion on 
‘ the sacredness of conscience—and was by su(;h, either not ob- 
‘ served at all, or observed only in a mechanical maimer, as an op- 
‘ prossive duty. The disputes in relation to mixed marriages had 
‘ also occasioned ill blood in not a few families who were afleeted 


‘ by them. Tlic recent indications of an encroaeddng spirit in the 
‘ Papacy, (die neue Erhebung der Papshuarht^) and the pro- 
‘ gress of its swornconfederate, Jesuitism, made many a pious and 
‘ noble mind thoughtful’; to which must he added, that even apart 
‘ from tliis, the mass of the indilTerent or the fretthiidting were 


‘ at variance, as with Christianity, so with the Catholic Church, 


Then came the exhibition of the Holy C«»tat Treves. 


‘ Thus were the minds of men roused in our part of Geftnany; 
‘ the full was already prepared, the spark which was to kindle it 
‘ was alone? wanting. It came at last from the opposite extremity 
‘ of Germany—from Silesia, and the boundaries of Poland. It 
* was a far answering echo—a necessary reaction, from the midst 
‘ of the Catholic Church itself, against what had long since taken 
‘ place, and especially against wnat was taking place at Triwes.’ 

We think it then clear, both that the foundation of this revo¬ 


lution had been long laid; and that this circumstance affords a 
favourable omen for its possessing permanence, whatever may 
be its extent. Transient emotions, however strong, however 
extensive, lead but to transient results. It is by the slow process 
of years, and the concurrence of many causes, that those deep 
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convictions and that settled purpose are formed, which inspire 
perseverinjr o))j)osition to an ancient system, and which are })roof 
alike against cajolery and imimidaliun ; it is thus that are cre¬ 
ated habits ot‘thought hardened by time, till they are as diflicult 
to change as the very prejudices against which they are directed. 
Paroxysms of very general but transitory excitement occur in 
the history of every people, from the influence of some passing 
event,—excitement sometimes so intense that one would imagine 
that the most stupendous changes must he consequent upon it. 
It pusses as a dream, and leaves in a few years scarce a trace 
behind it. It is like the mountuin-toirent, swollen by a night 
of tempest, and dry again before another sun has gone down, 
A permanent revolution of popular opinion rather resembles a 
river, fed in remote hut unfailing sources, and gathering as ifr 
rolls along, from many petty but still perennial tiibutaries, its 
ample flood of waters, 

'i'he eauses which Dr Ullmann specifies as having originated 
the pichcnt state of the German mind, are of this character. 
Tin y lie deep in the Komisli system itself, and must continue 
to irritate and alirnate till they cease to exist. 

It inu^t be admitted—assuming, with Dr Ullmann and 
other intelligent Germans, that the pile was alrea<ly laid— 
that a more eomplcte or c\jK»ditious mode of lighting it cotild 
not have been devised than the exhibition of the ‘Holy Coat.* 
It suv^gested at once a corniiarison with the proceedings of 
"IVtzel; and, considering the dillerent ehiiraeter of the age, it 
can scarcely be said to be inaikeil by less efl’iontery than the 
sale of Indulgences. It is indeed one of the most inemorahlc 
events of our time, and may justify us in pausing upon it for u 
few minutes. 

It is far from our xiiish to give pain to the members of any 
ci>mm#»ion by dwelling on tlii> gigantic act of folly ; hut it is 
due to truth that so instruelive a lesson should nut he disregarded; 
and to immunity tliat such an outrage, perpetrated in the name 
of religion, should not pass without censure. Indce<l 3 Protestants 
may well be pardoned for plain speaking, on a proceeding with 
which Romanists themselves arc so little satisfied; which 
has rent their communion if>elf asunder, and which has called 
forth the censures of many of the most enlightened men who 
still remain within her pale. They dare not defend, and they 
cannot leave her. 

In w'hatever point of view the pilgrimage to Titves is re¬ 
garded, it seems to be equally woithy of attention. It is 
remarkable that Rome should have ventured on such a step at 
all; still more so, that having venture<i, she should so far Lave 
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succeeded. When we reflect that it was a somewhat similar 


outrage which condensed into so dark a cloud the electricity 
which, before the first Reformation, pervaded the atmosphere 
of the Church, and that the explosion which followed shook her 
empire to the foundations, it is wonderful that she should have 
ventured to renew any thing like the same experiment on the 
same soil. Our surprise is augmented when we reflect, that, as 
we have already seen, the same elements of discontent lay around 
her as in Luther’s time. We are yet more surprised when we 
reflect, that her last experiment with the same spiritual relic 
(made thirty-five years ago) excited murmurs which ought to 
have rendere<l her adherents doubly cautious of descending, 
with lighted torches, into a mine which had been so long 
'closed. And lastly, our wonder is increased to the uttermost, 
when we further reflect, that, resolving to renew this expeviment 
on popular credulity, she should have done so under circum¬ 
stances which, taken altogether, render it as audacious as any 
attempt hazarded in the age of T.co X., or by any of his emis¬ 
saries—Tetzel not exccjited. It was made, let us recollect, not 
in the beginning of the sixteenth, but the middle of the nine¬ 


teenth century; not in a period of ignorance, but of Avidely 
dilfused knowledge and universal education; not amongst a 
people of undivided faith, where •iieh man’s own superstition 
might keep his neighbour in countenance, but side by side with 
Protestantism, and in the midst of it; not in an age of drowsy 
acquiescence in tlic claims of the priostliood, but in the midst of 
a rationalistic and free-thinking generation; in a word, in the 


very midst of inflammable materials, which required only a 
single spark to explode them. 7'o all which must be added, 
that it was to be made, not by means of some plausible novelty, 
but by one of the most threadbare artifices—one of the most 
vulgar appeals to popular credulity—Rome ever condesc^ded to 
employ. The legend of the holy coat, or ‘seamless garment’ of 
the Saviour, which tradition says is in the keeping of the 
clergy of Treves, and which that same veracious teacher also 
says is in the possession of twenty other chiirelies, is as gross an 
imposture as any on which the pardoners of the middle ages de¬ 
pended for the performance of the most real and most profitable 
of all their miracles—the transfer of the solid gold from the 


pockets of the people to their own. Nay, as if for the purpose 
of making the experiment under all possible disadvantages, this 
particular relic is beset with diflicuUies peculiar to itself, and which 
-do not affect many others. With regard to many of the asserted 
relics of the Church of Rome, all we can do is to demand proof ot 
their genuineness; and if a man say that any one of them is the 
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it professes to be, we should have the same difliculty in 
disproving the assertion, as if he said that the people in the 
moon have tails. Home cannot prove, and the objector cannot 
confute. "I'he intrinsic improbability, the absence of all liistoric 
proof, and an instinctive dislike ot absurdity, form the ratio 
sirffinem for rejecting them. Hut in the present case, he who 
believes in the holy coat of Treves, must believe jmt only with¬ 
out reason, but against it; not only in the continued performance 
of multitudinous miracles, which have kt'pt this extraordinary 
garment in its present integrity, but in that greatest of all 
miraclQS, which makes both sides of u ])!ilpal)le contradiction 
true; he must believe, Mitlnmt a sliarlow of histtuic probability, 
not only in the original ivcovory (*f this holy garment, some 
centuries after the cTucilixion, by the keen scent of the relic- 
mongering Helena ; and in its sudden re-discovery, alter some 
more centuries of oblivion, as a sacred, but wholly unaecountalde 
deposit in the cathedral of 'I'reves ; but he must believe ail this 
in the face of twenty oilier traditions, which assign the posses¬ 
sion ot the relic to other }>laee«,-- traditions, some of w hich un¬ 
deniably have as mucli plausibility to recommend tliem, and 
none of wdiicb can possibly have rnneli less. And as if to in¬ 
volve every iaillilnl son ot the Cdnucli in the last degree of ])er- 
plexity, or perhaps to try his doeiie faith to the uttermost, two 
at least ot tlieso holy coats liave tlie sentence of infallibility 
itself in their favour, Leo X., in his iiull of the year 1514, 
pronounced, in his infallibility, that that at ''I’reves was the 
genuine garment. Hut alas! (Iregory XVI., not infallibly 
convinced of his pi’<*decossoi’s infallibijity, or infallibly con vince<l 
that he infallibly erred, also infallibly assigned tlie same honour 
to that at Argenteuil. This mistaki^ cannot well he rectified, 
except by an infallible declaration that two are one. /tom hat 

say l)rs Gildemeister and Syljel. I'liese gentle¬ 
men have published a tractate of inortMlian one hundred pages 
on the claims of all tliose ‘ holy coats;’ and a most amusing and 
elaborate production it is. 'J'liey have gone into the subject vvitli 
all the pains-taking diligence and minute accuracy of (ierinan 
erudition—for which, as may be supposed, it possesses unusual 
attractions. Not a nook, not a corner, of this profound inejiury 
has been left unexplored. Every thing which scanty history 
and more copious tradition could contribute—every thing which 
ingenious conjecture and personal inspection could suggest—has 
been pressed into this solemn investigation. Kot content with 
reading up the whole literature of the subject, they have called 
in the evidence of those who have had tlie advantage of scruti- 
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iiizing the matter l>y their senses, and who have aided these by 
science; who have measured the garment with the accuracy of 
tailors, and examined its colour and texture through a micro¬ 
scope, And the conclusion to which our authors have arrived, 
is perhaps much the same as most persons would have arrived 
at without any such learned aids—that the said holy coat is no 
Eastern garment at all! If we could suffer ourselves to smile at 
any attempt to elicit truth, surely it would be impossible to re¬ 
frain, at seeing two grave professors thus prodigal of proof on 
such a theorem. lJut we cannot allow omselves to be other¬ 
wise than well pleased with any effort to disaljuse humanity of 
any one of its superstitions ; and can only hoptf that those who 
fail to he convinced by the more obvious arguments—who cun 
surmount the difficulties aiising from intrinsic probability, 
absence of historic ])roof, and infuUUde contradictions—may de¬ 
rive satisfaction from the other and more minute staterncMas of 
Drs Gihlemeister and Syhel. To us honest Protestants, of 
course, the book (hov\ever pleasant to read—and very pleasant it 
is, as an acute ]>iecc of historic criticism) is wholly unnecessary. 
Such an apparatus of proof for such an object, seems like re¬ 
sorting to trigonometry to ascertain tlie height of an object 
three feet high ; or it may remind us of the tailors of Laputa, 
who ‘took the altituile by a quadrant, and described the diinen- 
‘ sions of the whole body by a rule and compasses/ 

It is curious that Martin Lnther, in h's very last sermon, 
makes reference to the delusions practised by means of tlic holy 
coat at Tieves, and in his usual style of energetic invective, 

ISuch IS the relic on which the llomish Church thoualit it rijjlit 
to rely as a means of rekinnling the fervours of the juM>ple, or of 
testing their strength. Even the chief advocate of llie Holy 
Coat is not ashamed to admit the extreme dubiousness of the 
grounds on which veneration is challenged, and to ple»l for its 
genuineness witli a fainting heart. The utmost Jo'^eph Von 
Homnier, late Uishop of 'Eieves, ventures to say, is as follows:— 
‘ The preceding is all 1 have been able to collect respecting 
‘ the Iloly Coat. I'ill futujre sources of information shall cither 
‘ refute or conhnn wdiat I have adduced, we must content our- 
‘ selves with what has been brought forward. The decision of 
‘ any ancient matter, which cannot be fully provedy must bo re- 
‘ ferred to a constituent principle in the iniml of man. If, from 
‘ whatever cause, he is prejudiced against any thing, he will 
‘ always be opposed to that which contradicts his views ; but if he 
‘ is predisposed in its favour, he readily tujcepts partial proofs as 
‘ valid ones—and willingly abandons himself to the belief, tha[t 
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* what he wishes is really true. An unbiassed mind will, without 
^reference to the question, always reverence whatover is vencr- 
‘ able, for the sake of its antiquity/* Singular logic ! 

The purpose for which tlic relic was to be exposed was worthy 
of the relic itself. It uas from a similar motive with that which 
induced Leo’s sale of Indulgences, and by which he justified it. 
In his case, the completion of St Peter’s Calhedial at Home was 
the object; in this, the repair and embellishment of the 
Cathedral at Treves, 

And lastly, the promises of spiritual immunities and blessings 
were hardly less ample than those which a Friar of the olden time 
might have proclaimed. Part <if tlie ofilieial circular unnouMcing 
the exhibition, is as follows. It will bo ol»served that the Bull of 
Leo is quoted, as if an interval of more than three centuries had 
nothing to do with the matter:— 

‘ During the course of tlie present year, the said holy relic 
^ will be exhibited in the ("athedial clmreh, on the 18th of 
‘ August next, ftn-a period of six Aveeks, to gratify the pious 
‘ desires of all those who have formed the (Usign of undertaking a 
‘ pilgrimage to Treves, to honour the holy coat of our Divine 
‘ Kcdeemer by direct inspection; and thus uhlain the iuiire ahso^ 
‘ Ifjlion promised hy Pope J^co X. on ihe 2{)M of Jon nary 1514. 

* Accor<ling to that celclirated Bull, the said Pope, desiring that 
‘ the Cathedral at Tieves, which enjoys tlie lionour of being 
‘ the repository of the Seamless Coat of our Lord, and of so many 
‘other holy relics, may be distinguished in a corresponding manner 
‘by magnificent eercnumials and splendid ornaments, grants full 
‘ and pvrfict ahsohiUon^ ihrouyhout all succeediny ayvs^ to those of 
‘ the faithful who shall make a pilgrimage to 'I'leves on the 
‘exposition of the Holy Coat—sincerely repenting of their sins, 
‘ and doing penance for the same, or trho have formed the steadfast 
‘ resolution to do so^ and, monnwer^ contribute liberally towards the 
‘suitable endowment of the Cathedral at Treves/ 

Upon the whole, the Experiment of Bishop Arnoldi, under all 
the circumstances of the case,'would appear to be little short of 
infatuation. Where, we arc ready to ask, was that astute spirit, 
that profoundly subtle policy, which is not unjustly attributed to 
the Romish Church, and by which she is sujiposed to read 
sagaciously the signs of thq times, and to profit by every vicissi¬ 
tude in human affairs ? The answer is, that in relation to that 
'most important part of all government—the knowing how to adapt 


0 

* The Bishop’s tract was published in 1834, and republished at 
Bonn, 1844. 
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laws and usages to an altered state of society—the knowing 
when and how far reform has become inevitable—she has never 
evinced one particle of true policy. Be it a feature of wisdom or 
of folly, she never yields; of wisdom, it will of course be regard¬ 
ed by those who venerate her as the depository of that truth which 
is itself unchangeable; of folly, by those who think that she is 
incrusted with the errors and corruptions of other ages, which the 
present will not bear. With the same desperate consistency did 
she act at the period of the Reformation ; the reforms she attempt¬ 
ed were all nugatory or insignificant; she adhered with inflexible 
pertinacity to every essential corruption of her system; and when 
at length, after numberless attempts to evade it, she yielded to 
the clamours of all Christendom for a general council, she stereo¬ 
typed all her principal errors, and gave them the deliberate and 
irrevocable sanction of Trent, The i)ecrees of that Council have 
thus been, in a thousand cases, a millstone about her own neck— 
binding her to her irreversible decisions, when time, the great 
reformer, had already proclaimed them obsolete- We can hardly 
be surprised, therefore, that Bishop Arnold! should have thought 
it quite reasonable to bring on the stage of the nineteenth century, 
the obsolete machinery of superstition which even the sixteenth 
could not bear without rebellion. 

But though the clergy of Treves, in resolving on this exhibi¬ 
tion, egregioiisly miscalculated in relation to the elements of dis¬ 
content which lay around them, and in relation to the possible 
remote consequences, they did not miscalculate the present power 
of Rome over the vast multitudes of her communion. As we 
have belore said, remarkable as may have been the audacity 
of the experiment, still more rcmitikable is the fact, that it should 
have been so far successful. 

The circular of Bishop Arnoldi was issued on tlio 6th of July 
1844. 4'he exhibition began August 18ili; and between that 
date and the middle of October, it is calculated that nearly, if not 
quite, a million and a half of pilgrims visited Treves on this 
pious errand. Day after day, for weeks and months, they stream¬ 
ed into the city by thousands, and from every quarter of the 
compass; every road was thronged with the devout travellers, 
and every species both of land and water carriage employed to 
bring them to their destination; the steamers on the Moselle, 
gaily decorated, swarmed with pilgrims from the Rhine, Coblentz, 
Bonn, Cologne, and even from France, Belgium, and Holland,' 
who. were greeted on their landing with the thunder of artillery 
and the ringing of bells. Procession after procession, each 
with its priestly fugleman at its head, with banners flying and 
music playing, filed into the privileged city; while its environs,^ 
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and the city itself, were thronged with the incongruous, or, 
as some would say, not incongruous accompaniments of jugglers, 
mountebanks, and conjurers. And this immense and motley 
throng were gathered, from a country in which education has 
been the universal boast, to pay their adoration to an old coat! 
We speak advisedly; for the hymn which they sang, as they 
prostrated themselves before the Holy Coat, and worshipped, 
began with the words, * Holy Coat, pray for uswhile many sub¬ 
joined, ‘ O Holy Coat, we pray to thee P * 

Well may Dr Ullmann declare, that it was in glaring contra¬ 
diction to their present degree of knowledge, both religious and 
secular, t 


^ See Apostolic Christiansy p. 20. 

I Miracles of courne vvere attendiint on this exhibition of holy relics, 
tliougli tlicj seem to have been neitljer so numerous nor so imposing us 
those which, rather more than a century ago, rendered the tomb of the 
Abbe Paris so fruitful u scene of wonders. The most noted of them— 
the sudden cure etfecled on the Countess Droste Vischering—is a]rea<ly 
familiar to the English public, 'Fhis lady had for years l)eeu afliicted 
with a contraction of the knee-joint. She hud long tried all that medical 
bkill could do for her ; hut like her in the Gospel wht) was miraculously 
liealed by touching the hem of the garment of the /</*/;/«■ Saviour, she 
was notinng better for what she had expended on physicians, hut rather 
grew worse—no uncommon rase, llie calumniators of rnedicul ait would 
say. IVo sooner, houtwor, did she come in sight of the holy coat, and 
prostrate herself in adoration before it, than she was instantaneously 
cured, in proof of which she was enaiiled to walk to her carriage without 
the aid of her crutches, merely Jouriing on the arm of her grandmotlier. 
She departed home, as some say, perfectly cured; while others aflirin 
that it was but a temporary alleviation, and that she is once more a 
cripjde. He this as it may, the crutches were hung up in the cathedral, 
as a trophy of tliis miraculous achievement. The Countess Droste 
Vischenng might say to Bishop Arnoldi when she gave the crutches, 
as Sir Philip S} dney when he Jianded the cup of water to the dying 
soldier, ‘ Thy necessity is yet gK^dter than mine.’ 

The Doctors, who, as Mr Laing somewdiat archly remarks, will suffer 
people ‘ to he cured neitlier with a miracle nor without one,’ were not 
disposed to let this miracle pass nntpiestioned. They w^ere jealous of 
any miraculous cures except their own, and unwilling to admit that there 
are any greater prodigies than those effected by their own pow^lers 
and potions. Yet we have no doubt, that the palliation in this 
case (which we by no means suspect to have been other than real) 
was attributable to the very surao causes to which the sons of Aescu¬ 
lapius are indebted for nbt a few of their surprising cures, and which 
only the dishonest among them impute to the occult operation of in¬ 
nocent remedies. The holy coat had as little to do with the matter in 
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During the continuance of this remarkable exhibitions the local 
authorities of Treves required, in iheir wisdom, that both citizens 
and Stranges should avoid all criticism on religious matters and 
opinions—being doubtless afraid lest ‘ holes ’ should be picked in 
the holy coat. 

In spite of such cautions, which, in fact, are always'ineffectual, 
an expression loud enough was soon heard, and that just when 
the holy coat vyas at the height of jts celebrity. We allude, of 
course, to the Protest of John Rouge, dated October 1, 1844, 
from Laurahiitte, a mining district in Upper Silesia. His story^— 
as gathered from his own statements in the ‘ Rechtfertiyung' or 
‘ Justification,’which was subsequently elicited by the accusa¬ 
tions of his Roman Catholic adversaries—is soon told, lie was 
born on the 16th of October 18III, in Bishopswald, a village in 
the circle of Neisse near the Sudetic chain. His father possess¬ 
ed a small farm and a large family—John being the third of 


the one cai^e, as infinitesimal doses of some infinitely innoxious snl)- 
Btanres have to do with the other. It was, as in so many otiier rases, un¬ 
bounded confidence in the physician ; the mind triumphing over the body. 
The influence of tjie immaterial over the material part of our rcanplex 
organization is in some degree familiar to us all, and the dependence of 
some forms of disease on this influence is univcrsallv acknowledifed. 
The limits within which the mind can thus be the physician of the body, 
have not yet been accurately discovered ; but for the cure of diseases which 
can be so cured, we would buck religious enthusiasm against any faith 
which w'as ever reposed in the most impudent empiiic uhich this cre¬ 
dulous age has produced. The true test of miracles, and which, where 
it is found, may well entitle us to consider them as an aflair of testimony, 
must take them clear beyond those limits within which the imagination 
may be supposed to operate; they must extend not only to ihe fu7i€* 
tionah hut to the organic. Such, precisely, is the test to which the 
Scripture miracles appeal. They are not tenlaiive —in some instances 
Bucccssful, and in some not; and they include such critical cases 
as the resurrection of the dead and th^^storation of lost organs, effected 
in the presence of a multitude of hostiw s])ectators. In such cases, we 
' are at liberty to eliminate that indeterminate element—the supposed in¬ 
fluence of imagination—and may fearlessly consider the question as one 
of testimony. An imagination which turns u wooden leg into one of 
flesh and blood, which makes an assembled multitude of unbelieving 
men believe it to be done, and that as often as it is required, is a thing 
not recognised in any sc^ber system of mental philosophy. In the case of 
the Countess Droste Vischering, it has lieen shown by an intelligent 
physician at Ki^eu^uach who knew her, that the effects might be fully 
‘ accounted for by the enthusiasm of the patient.—See Laing's jVbfcj, 
pp. 28-30. 
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eleven- His early years were spent in tending sheep, and ac¬ 
quiring the elementary branches of knowledge which form the 
moderate currienbem ot a village school. At the age of fourteen 
his father was prevailed upon to send him to the Gymnasium in 
Ncisse, which he entered in 1827 and did not quit till 18J56. 
He seems to have been a diligent student, but, as usual with 
men of active character, he preferred history and his native 
literature, to philology and the classics. From the Gymnasium 
at Ncisse, he repaired to the University at Breslau. Here he 
dedicated himself to the stiuly of theology, and made up his mind, 
contrary to the wishes of many of his fricmls, to become a priest. 
While at the University, he accomplished-the usual term of 
milifary service in the corps of sharpshooters, under Major Von 
Firk. Ho has not forgotten this part of his course, and seems 
likely to practise in the ‘ church militant * with much greater 
success than he could ever have met with under Major \'on 
Firk. 


In 1839 he left the classes of the University and entered ‘ the 
‘ Seminary,’ his residence in which he dosciibes as ‘a period 
‘ fraught with the most mournful and painful conflicts.’ Brought 
into nearer contact with the function to which he had dedicated 
his life, he conceived tlurdeepest ahhorrcnce of it. The ‘veiled 
‘ prophet’ had uncovered, and the ailVighted votary stood aghast. 
He tells us, ‘ the confidence 1 had hitherto reposed in iny spiri- 
‘ tual instructors was banished from my heart, now that I had 
‘ the opportunity closely to survey their mode of life. . , . 

‘ ’I'he degrading fetters, of which I had hitherto been ignorant, 

‘ now galled and oppressed me, and I clearly saw how much 
‘ many of my fellow sulVerers endured, and felt the more keenly 
‘ because they dared not avow the cause.’ Yet, he says, on 
leaving tlie ISeminary, of which he gives a very graphic account, 

‘ he was resolved on one thing—to discharge his duties with zeal 
‘ and conscientiousness, to be the instructor of the people wdio 
‘ might be committed to his Qare, in the true sense of the word ; 

‘ to speak the truth without hypocrisy and without respect of 
‘ persons.’ An opportunity soon occurred of testing his firm¬ 
ness. Being appointed to the chaplaincy at Grottkau, his in¬ 
dignation was soon moved at the intrigues of the Ultramontene 
faction ; and on one occasion, when the court of Rome 
hesitated to ratify the ciioice of an aged and amiable man, who, 
on account of his moderation and liberality, had beep elected to 
the vacant bishopric of Breslau, bat whose appointment, for the 
very same reason, was unpalatable at Home, Honge gave ex¬ 
pression to his indignation in a public journal, and asked, ‘ Are 
‘ they waiting for a return of the times when men sent a mule to 
VOL. LXXXllI. NO. CLXVII- H 
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‘ Rome laden with gold, to procure a bishopric?* Ronge was 
suspected of the authorship; he was condemned, suspended and 
deprived of his cure, witliout trial, and in spite of the re¬ 
monstrances of his parishioners and the authorities of (Irott- 
kau. He retired to Laurahiitte, and there supported himself 
as a private tutor. 

At the time, therefore, tliat he issued his eolebrated protest 
against the proceedings at Treves, Ronge was already in dis¬ 
grace. Of that protest we need not say much; it is already 
familiar to the public, and is certainly a remarkable production. 
Dr Uilmaiin, w^hile very properly tracing a large portion of the 
effects it produced 4o the previous state of pulilic feeling—pre¬ 
pared to sympathise, and wanting only a voice—somewhat 
under-rates its merit. Mt contained/ he says, ‘no peculiar or 
‘significant thoughts/ No—those thoughts were doubtless 
shared by many who dared not or who could not give ex|m ssion 
to them. But there must certainly be sornetliing lemaikable 
about a composition which so instantly produces a univi isal 
sensation. At Leipzig alone, an edition of 50,000 was sold in 
a fortnight. It is not every one who can give elfective expres¬ 
sion to the feelings of thousands, and make them say, ‘ this is 
‘our spokesman/ It is not every one who can tlms convert 
latent calorie into the active element of a wide-spread conflagra¬ 
tion. And if Ave look at the composition, can cleaily trace 
indications of great powers of prcmitiny thought, whatever tnay 
be the powers of reasoning. The style here and there strongly 
reminds us of the racy sinewy way in which Luther could briefly 
express his thoughts. Such is that sentence— 

‘Bishop Anioldi of Treves,.do you not know— 

‘ as bishop you must know it—that the founder of the Christian re- 
‘ ligion bequeathed to his apostles and disciples, not his coat, 
‘but bis spirit? Ills coaly Jjishop Arnohli of Treres^ hdoHys 
‘ to tiis extcutionevis** And again where he says—* Believe me, 
‘ that while hundreds of thousands of Germans, full of enthn- 
‘ siasm, are hastening to Tieves, millions like myself are filled 
‘ with horror, and the bitterest detestation of your unworthy ex- 
‘ hibition. These feelings are not confined to one class or one 
‘ party, but are felt by all classes, and even by the Catholic 
‘priesthood. Judgment will overtake you sooner than you ex- 
‘ pect. Already the historian's penis consigning your name, 
‘ Arnoldi, to the contemptof the present and future generations, 
‘astheTetzel of the nineteenth century.' And once more in 
thfe conclusion—‘ Go all, Catholics and Protestants, to the work, 
‘for it concerns our honour, our liberty, and our well-being. 
* Do not bring to shame the spirit of your forefathers, who razed 
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* the Capitol, by sufferings the Castle of St Angelo to domineer 
‘ over you in Germany. I.et not the laurels of lluss, Hutten, 
‘ Luther, be disgraced ! Give to your thoughts words, and to 
*your will deeds/ 

Kongo’s excommunication was notified to him December 4, 
1844. He Was spoken of everywhere as the sdilecte fafache 
priester —‘ the base perjured priest/ The Jesuits, as usual, 
employed their ancient weapons of slander, and covered him 
with every species of infamy. It is but just to Kongo to say, 
that he has completely exonerated himself from all such impu¬ 
tations, and is admitted to be blameless in his life and morals, 
however immature and undeveloped may have been his religious 
views. His example of secession was followed hy that of seve¬ 
ral other individuals of note—amongst whom were Dr Regen- 
brecht, professor in the university of llreslau, and Dr Schrclhor, 
pro-rector of the university of Friburg in Baden, 

But it was not loitg before defection assumed a more formid¬ 
able character. Secessions were soon to he numbered, not by 
units, or by terns, but by hundreds at once. Within little more 
than three weeks after Honge’s ap|)eal, the little Catholic com¬ 
munity of Schneideniulil, an obscure Umn in the duchy of 
Posen, seceded in a body, fijrnied themselves into the germ of 
the German Catholic Church, notified the fact to the depart¬ 
mental government at Bromberg, and petitioned to be recognised 
in the usual forms. 


The priest, under whose leadership the movement was orga¬ 
nised and effected, was the now w ell-know n John Czerski, whose 
liistory, like that of Kongo, is very simple, and told hy himself 
in very few words :—He was the sou, he informs us, of poor but 
pious parents, and was born at Werlubien, a village near Neuen- 
burg. Till the age of thirteen he attended the village school, 
where he acquired the usual rudiments of knowledge. lie was 
thence removed to the grammar-school of Bromberg, and from 
this place to the Koyal Gymnasium at Conitz, where he prose¬ 
cuted his studies with considerable distinction. In a 3 'ear and a 
half ho entered the Marion Gymnasium at Posen, and thence, 
in another half year, repaired to the * Episcopal Seminary.* 
Here, as with Kongo, commenced a series of conflicts, which 
issued in entire alienation from the Romish system; hut there is 
a marked difference in the mental history, at this period, of these 
two men. The religious element seems to have been much more 
decided in Czerski than in Konge. While the latter chiefly 
dwells on the degradation wdiich the Romish system imposed on 
him as a man, stunting his intellect, destroying his freedom of 
thought and action, withering his affections, and reducing him 
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to a machine, Czerski dwells principally on the degradation 
which it imposed on him as a Christian —the inconsistency of the 
maxims taught, and the practices enjoined, with the Bible. His 
conflicts of mind, therefore, much more nearly resembled those 
of Luther, in his cell at Erfurth. Like the first reformer, Czer¬ 
ski studied the Bible, and drew his weapons entirely from that 
armoury ; and his brief refutation of the leading doctrines of the 
Romish system, bottomed w'holly on Scriptural grounds, is ex¬ 
ceedingly striking. 

The congregation at Schneidemuhl drew up a confession of 
faith and an address, in w hich they justified these secessions from 
the Church of Rome in nine distinct articles. 

This was the signal of battle. The example of Schncidemiilil 
was immediately followed in various parts of Germany ; and, in 
about four months, communities, renouncing the authority of 
the Roman Catholic Church, had been formed, or were in course 
of organization, at Berlin, Brunswick, Leipzig, Breslau, and 
many other places. Several of these communities, when thus 
formed, published, like Schneidemiihl, their confesMon of faith; 
and the discrepancies amongst them seemed to warrant no very 
favourable auguries of future consolidation. 

While all agreed most strikingly in the points on wliicli their 
several framers justified their secession—in renouncing the Pope's 
authority—service in an unknown tongue—communion in one 
kind—auricular confession—the celibacy of the priesthood—and 
in fact all the points on which Protestants lay the chief stress, it 
cannot be denied that they exhibit signal, yet, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, very natural differences and contrarieties as to [)Osi- 
tive doctrine. Thus the confession of Schneidemuhl, which was 
far more explicit and minute than many of the others, main¬ 
tained transubstantiation, while the rest generally abjured it—■ 
the seven sacraments, while the rest contented tbernselvcs with 
two—as also a species of purgatory, while others, that of Berlin 
particularly, reject any notion of the kind. Some content them¬ 
selves, as that of Elbcrfeld, with a general adhesion to the con¬ 
fession of Schneidemuhl in all esstniial points,—a somewhat 
vague distinction. On the w^holc, wc cannot but agree with Mr 
Laing, (who has given a large and faithful account of the early 
confessions,) that the discrepancies were sufficiently numerous to 
beget the question, ‘ How was combined action or organic unity 
* possible amidst such discordant materials?' Mr Laing lays so 
much stress on this, that he doubts the possibility of a Concor¬ 
dat; yet, by a most unaccountable omission, he has neglected to 
inform us, that at the very moment he was expressing his doubts, 
the difficulties in question, whether satisfactorily or not, had 
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been surmounted at the first General Council of the Gorman Ca¬ 
tholic Church, held at Leipzi^r, March t24, 1845. 

They were surmounted, partly by adopting a confession ex¬ 
ceedingly simple and general, and, theologically speaking, defi¬ 
cient; partly by surrendering many of the points on which dif¬ 
ferences had existed. Thus the Church of Schneidemiihl re¬ 


nounced the large remains of Popish errors found in its original 
confession. So far as relates to the negative side of this Reform¬ 
ation—the renuneiation of certain doctrines—the newly-formed 
communities may be said to be unanimous; and, by whatever 
specious name they may please to call themselves, are as Pro¬ 
testant as Protestants themselves ; nay, in some points, they are, 
as our Oxford divines were wont to say, even more ‘ Protestant 
‘ than the Reformation.* For t\\Q positive side of the system, it 
is principally summed up in the first and second articles of the 


Confession of the Gem^ral Council of Leipzig, which are as fol¬ 
lows :— 


‘ 1. Tlie fonnclation of tMiristian faith shall be sought by us solely 
and exclusively in the Holy yoripture, the understanding; and expound¬ 
ing of which is the pro\iuct^ reason, Ihoronghly imbued and aftected 
with Christian principle. 2. x\s a general summary of our faith, we 
ado]»t the symbol which follows :—<< I believe in God the Father, who, 
by his Almigiity Word, created tlie world, and rules it with wisdom, 
equity, and love. I believe in Jesus Ghrist, our Lord and Saviour. 1 
Ijelieve in the Holy Ghost, in a holy, universal Christian Church, in the 
forgiveness of' sins, and in life everluslingJ’' 

But this satisfies the demands of the theological critics as 
little as did the discrepancies of the original Confessions ; nor are 
their objections without much appearance of reason. ‘ It is too 
‘ simple,’ cries Dr Ullmann, echoed by Mr Laing, ‘ A church 
‘ cannot be built on a mere system of negations, or on vague 
‘ generalities.' The Confession leaves many vital questions un¬ 
determined, and affords ample space in which the most diverse 
forms of religious belief may alike take shelter. And in many 
quarters it is affirmed, that as there are unquestionably amongst 
the seceders not a few Rationalists, * advocates of that theory 
‘ which would evolve the essence of religion out of human con- 
‘ sciousiiess, contents itself in general with the ideas of God, 
* virtue, and immortality, and honours Christianity merely as an 
^ historical and oft-clouded development of these universal truths 
‘ of religion,** so the simplicity of the Leipzig Confession was 
designed to shield, if not to favour them. 

While we would be the last to advocate any unworthy com¬ 
promise of truth to attain a spurious union, we must confess that 


* Ullmann, p. 21. 
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we are not disposed to attach so much weight, as many have 
done, either to the arguments derived from the discrepancies in 
the original confessions, or to the simplicity of that which was 
at last adopted at Leipzig, "^rhc former might surely not unna¬ 
turally be expected in the utterances of newly-formed commu¬ 
nities, just opening their eyes to the light of truth, and putting 
forth their sentiments with haste and without concert. 'I'he lat¬ 
ter was, perhaps, an equally natural attempt to circumscribe, as 
far as possible, the chances of controversy at so critical a moment. 

We admit, however, that this vagueness in the principal ar¬ 
ticle of the Leipzig confession—this comparative absence of the 
positive —constitutes the principal danger whi(‘h the new church 
has to fear. That there should have been Rationalists among 
the Seceders was inevitable; for they are to be found in abun¬ 
dance both in the Catholic and the Protestant churches, and any 
considerable seccssioji from either would be sure to embrace such 
an element. The only two important questions are—first, whe¬ 
ther they exist in larger proportion than in the other religious 
communions of Germanv; and secondly, whether it was desir- 
able to veil important dift’orences und<‘r a vague confession. The 
former, looking at the general tenor of the coiifossions published 
by the separate congregations, we should answer in vegaiice; 
we doubt whether tlie Rationalists are more numerous in the 
German Catholic Church than amongst the Romanists or the 
Protestants. The latter qne?>tion w^c should also answer iit the 
negative, both because it is due to tliat e>sential dilTereuees 
—wliiehever party be in the right—should not be shuffled over 
by a designe<lly vague confession, and because it is not easy to 
tell what false impressions, or \\hat loss of sympathy and confi¬ 
dence from without^ may result from such a compromise. Cer¬ 
tainly the language of Bauer, the author of one of the vo¬ 
lumes at the head of this Article, and who is one of the 
clergy of the German Catholic Cliurcli, is not ca|pulatod to 
appease the alarm which many of the orthodox Protestants have 
expressed. He defends and applauds the simplicity of the 
Leipzig confession expressly on the grounds of the very lowest 
Rationalism, (p. 253;)* while Professor Bayrlioffer of Mar- 


* The insinuation, rather than assertion, of Dr TJIlmann (p. 21,) 
would seem to give some countenance to Dr HayrliofFer s statement— 
* It were perhaps not unfair,’ says he, (r.v viochle tcohl nivht ung recht 
seyn) Mo assume that the majority, if they would freely speiik out, 
would confess to a more or less determinate Rationalism.’ But, as wc 
£hall show, the statements of Protestants are to he received with some 
abatement. 
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burg- claims tbe whole movement as a triumph of Rationalism. 
Die neue Uichtuuy steJit entschieden avf dtm. lladtu des Jlalion^ 
alt.smus. Such representations are, of course, to he inter¬ 
preted by the character and wishes of the party uttering them; 
l)ut, however exaggerated, they entail suspicions wdiich the new 
eormnunity cannot well repel; they are the natural consequence, 
the inevitable price, of a compromise. It is far better that, if 


men can agree at all, they should do so, not by concealing their 
differences, but in spite of them. If it be said, that in this case the 


differences arc such that those who hold them could not form one 


community if they were avowed, what stronger proof could be 
afforded of the liollowncSvS of the compromise ? We predict, with 
the utmost confidence, that, after a certain interval, the old con¬ 
troversies must break out till the positive clement is more dis¬ 
tinctly evolved.* Nor, much as we desire unanimity, can we even 
wish, for the honour of truth and of both parties, that it should 
1)0 otherwise. What hut an unworthy shuffle can unite in one 
confession, men who so differ, that, while some believe ‘ (Mirist’ 


to be really ‘ God,’ others, with Mr Ilaucr, think that even the 
title of the ‘ Son of God’ is ‘ oriental,’ and not fit for us ‘ occi- 


‘ dentals’—/?//- uns Ahaidldnder. —(P. 253.) 

We have thus gone into some detail, because wo are really 
anxious to get at the precise truth, and to enable our readers to 
form an accurate opinion. Rut we do not hesitate to say, that 
wc doubt whether the Rationalistic element is larger amongst the 
Seccdors than, from the condition of religious parties, was inevi- 
tal)Ie; and that, in some respects, the differences in the German 
Catliolic Church are even less offensive than in the old commu¬ 


nities. If there is a compromise, is that compromise more repul¬ 
sive than the existence of the same differences with a profession 
of a symbol which excludes them ? 

On this ground we are much surprised that Dr Ullmann did not 
feel w ith what dangerous weapons ho was playing, when he em¬ 
ployed some of his arguments against the supposed compromise; 
and how easily they might bo retorted, with interest, on German 
Protestantism. If the simple confession of Leipzig, which we 
allow to be theologically meagre, should shelter some discordant 
forms of faith, his own Protestant Church affords but a melancholy 
proof that the most stringent symbolic books do not exclude them. 
The German Catholic Church, with its simple creed, can hardly 
be infested with a greater amount of freethiuking and rationalism 


* Since these words w'ere written, and indeed since they were in 
type, we have learned that the separation of the different elements of 
the new community has already commenced. 
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than the Protestant Church has been, with its ri^id imposition of 
creeds, articles, and protestations. The new German Catholic 
Church will, at all events, escape theguiltof openly sanctioning per¬ 
jury and contempt of truth. The open misbelief or unbelief of pro¬ 
fessors and preachers in the German Protestant Church—nay, in 
the German Roman Catholic Church also—renders it in the highest 
degree perilous to insist on this point. It was not without reason 
thatMenzel,speaking of thisverysubject,uttered the caustic words 
—‘ Professors smilingly taught their theological pupils that unbe- 
‘ lief was the true apostolic, primitive Christian belief, proven 
‘ by reason and revelation; Christ himself—they do not deny 
‘ him—is, in their opinion, a good honest man; but they put all 
‘ their insipidities into his mouth, making him, by means of their 
‘ exegetical juggling, sometimes a Kantian, sometimes an Ilege- 

* lian, now one ian, now another, just as may happen to please 
‘ the Professor. In our learned age, every thing depends upon 

* Hermeneutics. One man might become a Uonze, and swear 
‘ upon the symbolic books of Fo, and yet, by means of a dex- 
‘ terous exegesis, invest the stupid books with as rational a 
‘ meaning as he pleased. They do not alter the word; they 
‘ swear upon it, but think of something else.^ 

Our own country, too, has recently furnished us with abun¬ 
dant proot^ that the 'I'hirty-nine Articles may be subscribed with 
thirty-nine hundred modes of interpreting them—or misinter¬ 
preting them, if not naturally, yet ‘ non-naturullywhile, in 
the very same country, religious communities, not inconsider¬ 
able in numbers, have existed for centuries with a very close 
approximation to identity of doctrine—absolute identity on all 
important points—who never framed or imposed a single symbo¬ 
lical document. The simplicity of the Leipzig Confession is of 
itself of little consequence. As Dr Ullrnann himself says, ‘ the 

* more simple a confession is, the better.* A church may be 
agreed though it has a simple confession; the rt'al difficulty 
here is, that the church has a simple confession, because it is not 
agreed. ‘ We must not first constitute a church,’ subjoins the 
same author, ‘ and then fit it with a confession ; but we must 

* first have a definite faith, and then found the church upon it/ 

The polity of the newly-formc<l communities is of a highly 
popular character, and has the general approbation of Mr Ilau- 
ber, who even thinks it might be worth while for Protestants to 
take a lesson from it. The principal provisions are, that the 
congregations are to have the choice of their clergy—who must 
have received a theological education—and whose appointment 
is irrevocable. The remaining regulations may be seen in Bauer 
or Hauber, or in the little publication entitled ‘ The Apostolic 

* Christians.’ 
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And now comes the important question—What will be the ex¬ 
tent of the new movement? what its rate of progress?—a very 
difficult problem, and one for the solution of which we have 
but very imperfect data. 

The question, of course, chiefly depends on the degree of pre¬ 
paration for this change amongst the Catholic population of 
Germany. There is no making men free against their will, 
and the light of heaven itself only seems, to a diseased eye, 
agony as well as darkness. With reference to this point, the 
evidence is certainly very conflicting. That there has been ex¬ 
tensive indignation at the intrigues and renewed pretensions of 
the Ultramontane faction, we have already shown, and the new 
movement is the fruit of it. Nor cun it be said that tliat move¬ 
ment has been hitherto other than eminently successful; it has 
already issued in the organization of nearly two liundred com- 
mujdties,'*' and the secessioh of probably not less than one hun¬ 
dred thousand individuals. It is very difficult to ascertain their 
number even with approximate accuracy; but the sum-total can 
be hardly below that we have named. 

On the other hand, the mere fact that the Romish Church 
should have been able to induce no less than a million and a 
half of pilgrims to repair to the spectacle at Treves, in spite 
of their b<jasted education, shows how extensive is the power 
which Rome still possesses over large masses of the population. 

Nor, in a political point of view, are the difficulties with which 
the movement has to contend trivial. In some of the states, 
the whole weight of the goveriiinents will be to the uttermost 
exerted against it; while in others, for various reasons, there 
will he no more than a doubtful or frigid countenance shown to¬ 
wards it. In all, it seems probable that it will be endured rather 
than favoured. In the principal states of the German Confe¬ 
deration we find the poj)ulation distributed in the following 
manner:— 

Population. 

Austria,.ll,72r),.540 

Uuvarin, • . 

Wurteiiihurg, . 

Saxony, . . 

I’russia and vVes 


4,440,327 

1,701,726 

1,737,800 


CatlioIicB. 

11,300,540 
3,0G I >547 
519,425 
30,375 
5,017,020 


Protostants. 

225,000 (nearly.) 
],378.780 
1,182,301 
1,727,425 
9,311,481 


tphalia, 14,928,501 

The minor states have all a mixed population. 

In Austria and Bavaria, composing so large a portion of the 
population, the government is Catholic, and the utmost oppo- 


* Bauer has given a list of more than 100 communities (pp. 269-270.) 
But bis work appeared in August, since which there have been consider¬ 
able accessions. 
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sition to the movement may be reasonably expected. In 
Saxony, though the people and the ffoveriiment are Pro¬ 
testant, the King* is Catholic, and may be expected to make as 
much opposition as he can. In Baden the German Catholic 
congregations are not favoured, but are not prohibited, In 
Wurtemburg* they are, more wisely, neither favoured nor pro¬ 
hibited, but let alone. Most of the minor states—as Hesse, 
Anhalt, Saxe-Coburg, Darmstadt — are all waiting, with more 
prudence than dignity, the course which events may take, or the 
policy of the more powerful members of the Confederation. Nor 
must it be forgolten, that, from the very nature of the German 
governments, both Catholic and Protestant, any movement like 
the present has to contend with difficulties which would be un¬ 
known under our own free constitution,—difficulties arising out 
of their characteristic jealousy and habitual suspicion of whatever 
wears the semblance of revolution ; as also from the busy med¬ 
dling spirit with which they interfere in every transaction, great 
or little, and check and impede all social changes, even where 
they cannot prevent them. In the minor states, the Princes, 
having nothing important to do, are apt to degenerate into little 
better than a sort of royal Paul Prys, love to show their other¬ 
wise unknown power by assuming state in trifles, by inflicting petty 
mortifications, and conferring petty honours. And as all are 
taught to look up to government as almost the sole fountain of 
distinction; as so large a portion are expectants of little offices 
and paltry ribands ; as all professional men are under so strict a 
surveillance ; and as there is so little that resembles an inde¬ 
pendent aristocracy, whether of rank, intellect, or w-ealth, it 
cannot be hut that any - movement like the present will 
have to contend with mucli; not merely from the hostility of 
some governments, but even from the prying, bustling, formal 
spirit of those governments that care nothing about the matter. 
The odious censorship, also, however imperfectly it may in these 
days fulfil its office, is an engine which must be expected to he 
rigorously employed against it. The most stringent application 
of this species of moral quarantine may, of course, be expected 
under the Catholic princes. And of the extent to which, under 
the Bavarian government, it has been applied, we may judge 


* Yet even in Wurtemburg the king has recently intimated that his 
silence is not to be constrnetl into any approbation; that it is uncertain 
what the course of his government may be, because it is * uncertain 
whether the German Catholic communities will attain consolidation/ 
So that success seems to he the condition of the approval of the govern¬ 
ment, which will graciously he pleased to recognise the new church, if 
it cannot avoid so doing. 
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from the fact, that it was intimaterl to the Editor of the Allge- 
wcine Zcilungy (which is published at Aujjsburjr,) that he must 
seclude from its columns the very name of the ‘ German Catholic 
‘ Church/ and all details of its movements; which, considering^ 
that this order was g;ivon to a Newspaper, and that ‘ the move- 
‘ ment was emphatically //renews,* Was assuredly an order to enact 
the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. 

Consider!then, the character of these all-prying govern¬ 
ments, and the extent to which the bulk of the influential classes 
are dependent upon them, we cannot be surprised that the new 
movement has not at present made much progress amongst those 
classes. Functionaries and pivferment-hunters are acting by 
their government^, just as the petty states are acting by the more 
powerful; they are ‘waiting upon Providence,’ and will believe 
or disbelieve according to the wholesome example of their bet¬ 
ters. Meantime, they accurately adjust their countenance by the 
court glass; and obliquely glancing at the royal, princely, or ducal 
visage, smile or frown as that appears propitious or otherwise. 

Put if the German Catholic community has made compara¬ 
tively little progress amongst the most cultivated classes, it would 
be an equvil error to suppose that it has gained its chief conquests 
amongst the very ignorant; these are well contented, for the most 
part, with their pilgrimage to "l^revcs. Its chief supporters are 
found amongst a very substantial, though not the highest class; 
in the ranks of middle life; amongst merchants and manufac¬ 
turers, burghers and shopkeepers. For similar reasons it has not 
penetrated the rural districts to any considerable extent; it is in 
the populous places, and e'^pecially the Free Towns, that it most 
readily finds supporters. We arc far, of course, from mentioning 
this as an utifavourahle omen ; no revolution was ever yet suc- 
cossful that did not embrace a large portion of these elements. 
We merely refer to it asafibrding one of the criteria forjudging 
of the probable extent of the movement, and of its rate of pro¬ 
gress. It clearly appears that it still has much to do before it 
can be said In any sense to l)e natkmnL 

Another circumstance which has struck many writers as un¬ 
favourable, is the non-appearance, at least as yet, of adherents 
of such commanding vigour of intellect, extensive knowledge, 
and weight of wisdom, as shall insure the new community effec¬ 
tive leadership, and whose very names shall be ‘ a tower of 
‘strength.* Ronge and Czerski are certainly both, in many 
respects, remarkable men ; but they have not hitherto exhibited 
qualities which would entitle their names to be mentioned in the 
same rank with any of the great reformers of the sixteenth 
century,—with Luther, Melancthon, Zwingle, or Calvin. 
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Another circumstance, which, as time rolls on, may have a 
further tendency to limit the movement, will be the pecuniary 
sacrifices to which its adherents must submit; and to which the 
Germans are not quite so much accustomed as lar^e bodies of 
our own countrymen. They can hardly expect state endow¬ 
ments ; and they can as little expect the transfer of existing 
church property,—unless, as at the lleformation, they can induce 
the Roman Catholics in some states to renounce Rome en 
masse. Now the maintenance of a church is an expensive thing, 
as the praiseworthy etforts of large bodies of British religionists 
can testify. The question is, whether German piety is at pre¬ 
sent equal to this effort? On this subject, Dr Ullmann makes 
some very forcible remarks, which we regret that we have not 
space to translate, (p, 34, 35 :)—‘ A main point,’ says he, ‘is 
‘ the—money. {Eht Hanpfpnnkt sind die GeldmiiteL) A church 
‘ with its correspondent collegiate institutions is an expensive 
‘ business.’ 

Owing to the causes we have specified, and some others we 
have not touched, many think, that though the German Catho¬ 
lic Church will succeed in gaining a permanent footing, its pro¬ 
gress will not bo proportional to the present enthusiasm ; that 
the limit of its activity will soon arrive: that the momentum 
with which it was projected will not, under ixll those retarding 
causes, be very long maintained. All such conclusions appear to 
us very uncertain. Mr Laing even goes so far as to say, that 
the movement ‘ is a blow ’ to the Romish Church, ‘ but the blow 
‘ of a child, without force, energy of purpose, or right direction.’ 
He founds his judgment in a great degree on the sinister influ¬ 
ence of the German governments, and the social and political 
condition of the people. He denies the existence of a German 
national spirit, and ridiculcvS accordingly the appeal to if, on the 
part of the ‘ German Catholic Church.’ ‘ If,’ says he, ‘ as 
‘ Ronge proposes in his address, the German nationality is to be 
‘ its mother, it is of premature birth, for it has come into the 
‘ world before its parent.’ 

We do not deny that there is force in Mr Laing’s remarks on 
these subjects. But wc are far from conceding that there is such 
a close connexion between the political condition of a people, and 
the success of any revolution like the present, that the one shall 
be determined by the other. Governments and their subjects, 
at the time of the Reformation, were certainly in a far more 
unfavourable position, viewed politically, than at present—yet 
this did not prevent the Reformation; and history assures us, 
that similar changes of religious sentiment may take place even 
under the most diverse political relations. There is a connexion, 
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no doubt, between the two. The form of polity will greatly 
modify such revolutions, and may either retard or accelerate 
them. But whether any government can frustrate them or not, 
will depend entirely on the degree ol' intensity, and the extent, with 
which the feelings which prompt them may have penetrated the 
people. Whether popular feeling in Germany be sufficiently 
strong to neutralize all such opposition—to bear the resistance 
of hostile, or overcome the vis ineriueoi indifferent governments, 
may be a question ; or whether it will attain such a degree of 
strength in the course of the further evolution of the movement, 
remains to be seen. All judgments on this point we hold to be 
premature. 

A similar fallacy is, in our opinion, to be found in Mr Laing’s 
inferences from the absence of a national spirit in Germany. 
In one sense the Germans certainly have very little of this spirit, 
but in another sense they have a great deal. Indifference or 
apathy in reference to a nation’s own rights, is surely compatible 
with the most vivid abliorrence of a foreign yoke, and attaclnncMit 
to its own soil and instifations, even when iliose institutions are 
detestable. There is not a nation in Kurope which has this spe¬ 
cies of patriotism more intense than the Russians, to whom the 
very existence of national spirit, in our sense of the word, is un¬ 
known. In like manner, whatever may be the (lerrnan phlegm 
with regard to the character of their own governments and their 
personal freedom, they have, and always have had, a dee]) and ex¬ 
tensive jealousy of Ultramontane influence and pretensions. It 
is with a man and his country as with a man and his wife. They 
may wrangle all day Jong, and yet the interference of a third 
party shall instantly draw upon him the resentment of both. 

The German jealousy of Rome is not u thing of yesterday; it 
has been more or less prevalent ever since the days of Luther— 
nay, was prevalent even earlier; and it has been recently excited 
anew, by the efforts made by the adherents of Rome to gird the 
chain tighter, and to make the yoke heavier. If there is one fact 
clear from the statements of writers on tlie subject, it is the re¬ 
cent attempt of Rome to revive the authority of the ancient 
Church, and the resentment of a large portion of the people in 
consequence. 

All depends, we repeat, on the degree in which feelings of this 
nature have penetrated the hulk of the people, or shall do so, as 
the movement develo'pes itself. If such feelings should attain 
certain strength, all the obstacles we have mentioned will disappear. 
Governments will acquiesce—latent energy equal to the crisis 
will be evolved—funds will be raised—and every obstacle yield as 
usual to that irresistible thing—the will of a united people. 

Meantime there are two points which are already certain, and 
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on which we need not wait for further evidence to speculate. 
Firat^ The movement will bo, whether extensive or not, perma¬ 
nent. There is another limb, whether it shall prove a linger or 
leg w^e know not, lopped ofl the Romish colossus. The whole his¬ 
tory of4he secession—its decision and promptitude,—shows that 
conciliation is out of the question ; the alienation is too deep to 
admit of any thought of it. And its partisans also are suffi¬ 
ciently numerous to propagate it. 

Secondly^ and this is scarcely less important. It will be a lesson 
to Rome how she makes rash experiments I’or the restoration of 
her antiquated claims of high-church authority, and implicit obe¬ 
dience. Many of her adherents dreaded the recent experiment 
of Bishop Arnoldi, and now, that it is too late, vainly express 
their regret. It has ended, as all such efforts to turn hack tlie tide 
of history must end ; much as somewhat similar events have end¬ 
ed at home. The reaction against Oxford has come at last; and 
the like reaction against Jesuitism has come in Germany. 

* The Ultramontane movement in the Catholic Church,’ says Mr Hauber, 

* has had an uncommonly speedy course. Revived only a few years a;*o, 
it has already passed through all those stages which in reality took the 
Romish system more than as many centuries to traverse. It has its 
fathers, its apologists, its prosel\tes, its poets and orators, its luirucles, 
its pilgrimages and indulgences, and now at last—its rerorinationV ■■ 

Dr Ullmann even speculates on the possibility of Rome's un¬ 
dertaking a voluntary reformation in consequence of this warning; 
and the passage is so eloquent, that we wish we could find space 
for it. 

For our own parts, we doubt whether any spontaneous refor¬ 
mation of Rome can he any other than nugatuiy- As Dr 
Gllmann himself remarks in another passage of his Bvdenktn^ 

* The doctrine and the hierarchy in the system of Catholicism 
‘ do not admit of separation—both together form an organic 
‘ whole; the Church, the Hierarchy, the Pope himself, are doc- 
‘ trines—and indeed highly significant docirines.^t 

This is truth, and all history proves it. We find that so in¬ 
separable is the connexion of the most obnoxious doctrines of 
Rome with papal power, that no attem])t she has made at refor¬ 
mation touches one of them ; whereas, on the other hand, wherever 
a reformation is effected, which commences with renouncing her 
authority, whatever the form of Church polity—Episcopal, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, or what not—all those doctrines which 
are most to be dreaded go at once—transubstantiation, auricular 
confession, service in an unknown tongue, communion in one 
kind, purgatory, and the celibacy of the clergy—all those, in 
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fact, which tlie German Catholics have denounced, as did Luther 
before them. 

We cannot conclude this article without a few remarks on two 
not unimportant topics. 

The first relates to the spirit in which German Protestants 
have regarded this singular manifestation; and which we cannot 
say has been always that spirit of sympathy and charity which 
we should naturally have expected towards men, who, whatever 
appellation,—such as ‘the German Catholic Church,—they may 
adopt, or however deficient or ill-defined may at present be their 
system of positive doctrine, are yet literally Protestants, and are 
strenuously fighting the battles of Protestantism. All the cor¬ 
ruptions of the Romish Church, which the Reformers denounced, 
the followers of Czorski and Rongc have denounced also. For 
this, we contend, they tleserve and demand the respectful sym¬ 
pathy of all their Protestant brethren, and the exercise of patience 
towards them while they are yet struggling towards a fuller 
light. 7’liis sympathy and this patience, we cannot say that we 
have always observed. 

A certain unfriendly prejudice aj)pears in the writings of many 
of the German Protestants in relation to German Catholics; and 
from this prejudice even Dr Ullinann and Mr llauber do not 
seem eritiroly free. Bauer complains strongly of a hostile spirit 
in the more orthodox quarters. We admit that there is some 
ground of jealousy, from the indefinite form of doctrine adopted 
by the new church, and the fi‘ar of its ultimately leading to an 
indiscriminate jumble of all modes of belief and misbelief;—in 
other words, to a lieterogenous pile of all orders of ecclesiastical 
architecture, in which iiuHJfcreittisni (as the Germans call it) 
shall be the only creed, and a spurious charity exclude a hearty 
and conscientious regard for truth. But this fear (laudable in 
itself, yet we trust not warranted by \\\q yenertd complexion of 
the materials of which the new community is composed) does not 
account for the whole of the jealousy felt; and still less for the uii- 
candi<l, captious, and bitter tone adopted by some writers; whether 
it bo from a jealousy of any reformation but their own ; or from a 
feeling of resentment that the discontented, if they must secede, 
should not have seceded to their own ranks ; or from a fear that 
the new church may gain proselytes from Protestantism as w^oll 
as from Rome—of which there have been a few examples ; or 
from a wish to monopolize the favour of government; or from a 
combination of any such motives, wc know not;—but we have 
certainly observed in various quarters, a carping, hypercritical 
spirit, that cannot be too strongly condemned. We should 
rather have expected, what in many Protestants we actually 
find, a superiority to any such feelings, and a magnanimous 
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and generous sympathy and forbearance towards men who 
were, at all events, casting off so much of error, and were but 
groping for the truth. We trust that as the New Catholics come 
so near Protestants in so many essential points, the feelings 
of the two parties will not afford another confirmation of the 
witty assertion, that the hatred of contending sects follows the 
same law as the force of gravity—‘ increasing in proportion as 
‘ the square of the distance diminishes/ 

The second topic respects the conduct, which, in our judgment, 
should be pursued by the German Catholic Church itself. If on 
any one thing its success may be said to depend, it is on the 
perpetual inculcation and maintenance ‘ of a meek and quiet 
‘ spirit—in abstaiiiing from the very appearance of encouraging 
in any of its members any portion of the ‘ Young Germany’ 
nonsense. It must learn not only to ‘ assert rights,* but, if need 
be, to ^ endure wrongs ;* and to bear persecution, if it must come, 
with foi'titude and magnanimity. Nothing could so damage its 
cause as to have it confounded with that of rash innovators ;— 
whose chief object is, after all, politics and not religion, or the as¬ 
sertion and realization of political theories in conjunction with reli¬ 
gious changes, and by means of them. Let not the two things be 
mingled, or, at all events, let it be seen that it is not the autho¬ 
rities of the German Catholic Church that encourage the union. 
It is precisely the fear of political changes which will cliiefly 
render the potentates of Germany jealous; and it would still 
render them so, even if there were no reasonable grounds for any 
such fear. But we cannot disguise from ourselves, that from the 
acknowledged, and in some quarters even boasted^ latitudina- 
rianism of the new church, it is likely to enrol under its banimrs 
some undesirable recruits—notafewof those young, ardent, and 
^ half-fledged minds witli which Germany has always abounded : 
—minds eager to realize some visionary theory of a super¬ 
human Ilumanitdty and who would rashly commit any cause, how¬ 
ever important, in pursuit of their object. This danger is par¬ 
ticularly to be apprehended in the present condition of the C/on- 
tinenf; in various parts of which it is strongly asserted, that 
associations are forming, characterised by detestable principles, 
and organized for nefarious objects. All this will tend to ren¬ 
der the continental governments more than ordinarily jealous; and 
will consequently require unusual circumspection on the part of the 
founders and leaders of the German Catholic Church. They must 
^ke a leaf out of Luther’s book; and believing with him that the 
Iriumphs of Christianity are purely moral and spiritual, and are to 
be effected by means precisely in harmony with such ends, re¬ 
pudiate as he did all force, except what Milton sublimely calls 
‘ the unresistible might of weakness/ 
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Art. V.— Travels in North America^ with Geological Ohserva^ 
tiems on the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. By 
Charles Lyell, Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. London : 
1845 . 

^T^hese volumes exhibit in a narrow compass more of the 
^ bright side of the American character and institutions, 
than we have discovered in the panegyrics of the most ardent 
Democrats who have visited the land of liberty. This edect.is 
produced not Only by the hopeful, good-humoured, and unaffected 
tone in which the excellent writer relates his adventures : the 
occurrences themselves tell their own favourable story. llis 
popularity was riot of that vulgar order, which sometimes ex¬ 
cites the youthful enthusiasm of America to extraordinary exhi¬ 
bitions. He received the homage appropriate to a man of 
science in the crowded attendance on his Lectures, and in the 
eagerness with which his geological brethren of America took 
the opportunity of assisting and conferring with him; and, at 
the same time, the most agreeable treatment a traveller can expe-. 
lienee, that of unostentatious kindness and hospitality. If science, 
literature, and the arts can be created by liberal patronage, 
America is perhaps the country to which we ought ultimately to . 
look for their most abundant development. "^I'liere exists a truly 
extraordinary amount of public spirit of this description among 
a people who are so often represented as wholly devoted 
to money-getting. ‘ Not only,' says he, ‘ is it common for 
‘ rich capitalists to leave by will a portion of their fortunes 
• towards the endowment of national institutions, but indivi- 
‘ duals during their lifetime make magnificent grants of money 
‘ for the same objects.' He informs us, that the bequests 
and donations made during the last thirty years in the state 
of Massachusetts alone, for the benefit of religious, charitable, 
and literary institutions, amounted to not less than a mil¬ 
lion sterling;—Massachusetts, be it remembered, containing 
about one-sixteenth of the population of England, and probably 
a much smaller proportion of wealth. In fact, as it is a charac¬ 
teristic of American energy to expend profuse labour to obtain 
immediate results, it may be doubted whether here—where 
results, to be valuable, must needs be slow—the work has not 
rather been overdone; and whether the great forcing power of 
institutions, universities, and lectureships, where thorough 
education is of necessity rare, may not have a tendency to bring 
forward a good deal of superficial knowledge and indifferent taste. 
But these are temporary evils. The weeds, if rank, are shortlived, 
VOL, LXXXUl. NO. CLXVII. T 
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and the same influences will ultimately raise to maturity the 
better seed. Among the educated of the labouring classes^ 
attendance on cheap lectures is a favourite relaxation; they 
are by no means particular in their choice of subjects, and 
some readers may smile, though Mr Lyell himself speaks with 
l)ecoming seriousness, when he encounters a carpenter in a little 
New England town, on his way, after his day’s work, to hear a 
lecture ‘ on the astronomy of the middle ages.’ This miscel¬ 
laneous appetite for information may partake of that childishness 
of "mental character which some attribute to a people who learn 
much and' rapidly, but want opportunity to perfect their educa¬ 
tion. But the book-devouring, iridiscriminating schoolboy often 
makes the most learned man. Let the appetite once exist—let it 
be encouraged by that supply of knowledge which American 
mupificcnce ensures—and we look forward with perfect confi¬ 
dence to the time when genuine philosophy will supersede the 
follies and quackeries in vogue. And thus those citizens who have 
set examples of high public spirit—such as we in England, who 
have some right to boast of that quality, should find it hard to 
match—will ultimately attain the full aim of their generous 
sacrifices- 


The main object of Mr Lyell’s journey was to observe and 
^llect materials in his own chosen pursuit; and although he 
travelled with eyes open to other besides geological knowledge, 
and noted down, as the occasions fell in his way, his impressions^ 
on the social and political state ,of things, he returned from such 
digressions with eviilent preference to his favourite earth, and 
acquired new strength by again embracing her- We cannot 
here discuss the scientific questions raised in his work; and we 


shall make no apology for accompanying him at once from the 
cities and densely peopled regions of the Republic, to those less 
frequented regions into which he was led by his spirit of geolo¬ 
gical enterprise. " ; 

He arrived at Boston in the summer of 1841; and after visit¬ 


ing the Atlantic cities, and taking the ordinary run to Niagara 
and back, set his face, in the middle of winter, towards the 


south, to study an extensive region very little visited by ordinary 
travelll^rs. ^uth of the Chesapeake, th^re extends from the 
Alleghany mountains to the sea a country of plains, increasing 
in width as the mountains recede further and further from the 


*sea,-in«^their south-westerly prolongation. To the west, it rises 
into a ‘ rolling,' or hilly tract: on the east, it is fringed by the 
nafshes of the sea-coast. The soil rests on the hypogene forma-* 
tions, granite, gneiss, &c., but these are extensively covered by 
tertiary deposits of sand and clay. These strata have only 
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recently emerged from the ocean, and the whole district 
appears to be again undergoing the process of depression; the 
sea rising higher than formerly along the coast. Far and near, 
the general aspect of the country is that of one vast pine forest. 

* The pine barrens, on which the long-leafed or pitch pines 
^ flourish, have for the most part a siliceous soil, and form a 
^ broad belt many hundred miles in length, running parallel to 
^ the coast, in the region called the Atlantic plain. The pine 

* barrens retain much of their verdure in winter, and were inte- 

* resting to me from the uniformity and morfotony of their 
‘ general aspect; for they constitute, from their vast extent, 
‘ one of the marked features of the geography of the globe, 
‘ like the Pampas of South America.* 

These vast regions of pine barren, interspersed with* swamp, 
have been as it were left behind, untouched, in the inarch of 
European settlement. The imagination ordinarily represents to 
us the spread of population in America as a gradual process,— 
regular as the advance of the tide over sands, slowly covering 
the uninhabited earth, and moving on at a rate capable, as it 
were, of measurement; so that at each stage of its progress a 
line of demarcation might be drawn between the people<l land 
and the desert. No idea could be more fallacious; and it is 
worth while, from the mere interest of the subject, to attain a 
correct idea of the manner in which the greatest social phenome¬ 
non of modern ages, the peopling of North America, is accom¬ 
plished ; even independently of its important bearing on the poli¬ 
tical problem of the destiny of the Republic. 

This notion of a gradual and steady advance, now altogether 
unfounded, pretty correctly represented the real state of things, 
from the first plantation by the English, nearly to the American 
Avar. In the oldest colonies—New England and Virginia—the 
population at first increased rapidly on a limited extent of 
land. This might be partly owing to the communal habits, if we 
may call them so, which still lingered in the mother country; 
the old village life was not yet fully superseded in England; 
and the old settlers thronged together in small parochial com¬ 
munities. Probably it was still more caused by the pf^ailing 
dread of the Indians^.who hemmed in the young colonies, and 
effectually checked the love of emigration,, by cutting off 
stragglers from the main body; and by the unsettled ownership 
of the frontiers, as between European powers. It is curious to 
observe how, with regions of boundless fertility within their reacH^ 
the descendants of the Puritans toiled and multiplied, generation 
after generation, within the narrow boundaries and on the 
ungrateful soil of the older New England states. There 
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was nothing then of that propensity which forms the ground¬ 
work of the * Wakefield theory ^ of colonial human nature;— 
no eagerness to abandon old land for new. In the colony 
of Connecticut, the Governor was of opinion, in 1682, that 
all the land which was ^ fit,’ had been ^ taken up ’ already. 
Connecticut had then only 10,000 inhabitants. A hundred years 
afterwards, it contained 300,000;—all subsisting on that soil 
which the Governor had so earlyrepresented as fully peopled. The 
three states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
now only 200 years old, are as densely peopled as Old England 
was six centuries after the Norman conquest. The curses and 
the blessings of age are already upon them. Manufacturing and 
commercial interests are beginning to surpass the agricultural in 
importance. The fortunes of the yeomanry are ‘sensibly lower- 
< ing —less, probably, in absolute than relative amount. Th^y 
are said to be mortgaged, too, as deeply as those of English 
nobles of twenty generations. Nature is beginning to lose her 
youthful aspect. The wild animals are gone ; the forests which 
sheltered them, are disappearing. ‘ In the neighbourhood of 
‘ Durham,’ says Mr Lyell, ‘ we learnt that a snow storm, which 
‘ had occurred there in the first week of October, had seriously 
‘ injured the woods, weighing down the boughs then in full leat^ 
‘ and snapping oft' the leading shoots. For the first time in 
‘ the United States, I heard great concern expressed for the 
‘ damage sustained by tlie timber, which is beginning to 'grow 
‘ scarce in New England, where coal is dear.* Even, the 
abundant waters of the wilderness are diminishing; and the 
streams flow scantier and more sluggish, from the destruction of 
the cover which once sheltered their springs. Yet, to an observer 
accustomed to the aristocratic institutions and monumental wealth 
of Europe, the New England states look less like old societies, 
than young ones which have ‘ lived fast,’—presenting so many 
of the outward signs of an advanced stage of progress, but with¬ 
out an old building, an old family, or an old estate- 

It was not until about the close of the struggle between 
France and England for the Sovereignty over the unpeopled 
basins of the Mississippi and St Lawrence, in the middle of the 
last century, that the population of the English provinces began 
to expand out of all proportion to the limits which contained it. 
As soon as the country west of the Alleghanies attracted 
settlers, the regular progress of plantation in the Atlantic 
fbgion was altogether interrupted. Men became fastidious in 
their choice of settlements, and began to pick out the daintiest 
parts of the vast carcass of a continent which lay exposed to their 
Appetite, regardless of the large portions they left untasted. 
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The inferior lands of the eastern states remained in a state of 
nature; especially in the slave states, where population has crept 
slowly along the banks of the rivers, on the low eastern sea¬ 
board, favourable to the growth of cotton, and in the valleys of 
the Allegbanies, which present the most desirable abode for a 
white population ;—leaving the wide intervening plains and pine 
forests altogether without inhabitants. Of course this progress 
of events, in the main, was and is the most favour^le to the 
increase of general wealth ; yet this truth must be received with 
some qualiHcation. The habit of emigration is apt to become 
too powerful even for self-interest. Among the many thousands 
who annually penetrate beyond the Mississippi and the lakes, it 
is impossible but that numbers must sacrihee that capital, as 
well as health and time, in the romantic search for a new home, 
which might have been profitably employed in reclaiming the 
wide and empty regions left behind. New York is one of the 
most fertile, as well as the oldest states of the confederacy. Yet 
from Albany to Njagara, the railroad still runs in general through 
‘ dense forests, with occasional clearings.* On examining the map 
of the States, two great lines of communication may be descried 
diverging from the Hudson,—the one westward to the great lakes, 
the other northward by Lake Champlain to Lower Canada ; both 
are as thoroughly beaten—almost as well provided with the appli- 
ancesof civilization—as themost frequented routesof theold world; 
yet between these and the St Lawrence lies a mountain region as 
large as Wales, full of fertile valleys and rich slopes, which is 
utterly uncultivated and almost unknown. It was explored for 
the first time in 1837, by the engineers employed on the State 
Geological Survey. ‘ They had recourse to Indian guides in a 
* pathless wilderness: encountered bears and moose deer; found 
‘ the beaver still lingering in some streams; saw lakes before un- 
‘ described ; and measured the height of mountains for the first 
‘ time.* They reported that it is a land affording the greatest 
attraction for emigrants. And this lies waste, while thousands 
are said to be preparing for the march to Oregon; that is, for 
many months* journey across snowy mountains and barren volcanic 
plains, with no more enticing prospect in view than the cultiva¬ 
tion of a few indifferent acres, under a climate of six months* 
rain; and the proud reflection that there is no ^farther west' to 
subdue. 


‘ Hie stetimus tandem, nobis ubi defuit orbia.’ 

The general result of this tendency to dispersion is, that there 
are large portions of the Union in which the advance of society 
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seems either stopped or suspended. Along the whole Atlantic 
seaboard, between the Alleghany mountains and the ocean, from 
the state of New York to Florida, the population, for the last 
twenty years, has been' very nearly stationary; its wealth, pro¬ 
bably, has diminished. Nor does this decay proceed simply from 
the circumstance of new clearings not taking place; there is an ex¬ 
tensive abandonment of old ones. This curious fact in American 
economy4ias been much remarked upon of late years. Mr Buck¬ 
ingham saw, along the banks of the James river, whole ranges of 
decaying mansions and deserted plantations, once the seats of the 
local aristocracy of the times of the Stuarts. ‘ From the deck of 
‘ one of the steam-boats on the Potomac,’ says Mr Lyell, ‘ we saw 
‘ Mount Vernon, formerly the plantation of General Washiiig- 
‘ ton. Instead of exhibiting, like the farms in the northern states, 

‘ a lively picture of progress and improvement, this property was 
‘ described to me by all as worn out, and of less value now than. 

‘ in the days of its illustrious owner. The bears and wolves, they 
‘ say, are re-entering their ancient haunts, which would scarcely 
‘ have happened if slavery had been abolished in Virginia.’ 
Probably not; undoubtedly, the abandonment of old land is 
much promoted by the system of slavery—agriculture under it 
requiring much capflal, and being subject to a wasteful expendi¬ 
ture, the competition for newer soils is the more forcibly felt. 
But the same thing happens elsewhere. In Delaware, which is 
not a slave state, the population has not increased for thirty years; 
and much of the land is said to be worn out. 

Steam navigation, the first birth of this century of prodigies, 
undoubtedly promoted, to a great extent, this tendency of the 
population to disperse. And it seems most probable that the in¬ 
vention of railroads will form another and a most effectual step in 
the same direction. If so, incalculable as the advantages are which 
a country circumstanced like America derives from railroads, this 
result will form a considerable item in the opposite balance. It 
has been repeatedly observed, that the want of fixity in the 
population, is one of the most powerful promoters of the low 
civilization and loose morality characteristic of so large a portion 
of the society of the Union. While, in this country, hundreds of 
thousands are wasted in debating the question,—whether a line 
of an hundred miles direct will pay better, and serve more pur¬ 
poses, than a line of a hundred and twenty miles passing through 
five or six market towns;—in America, these gigantic levellers 
of time and space traverse vast districts in a straight line from, 
point to point, and, instead of winding about in search of traffic, 
wait till time shall bring towns and settlements to them. In fact, 
the railroad system seems peculiarly adapted for two very differ- 
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cnt states of societyin limited districts, inhabited by a dense 
and industrious population, where any diseovery which renders 
mote speedy and regular the already easy communication from 
place to place, is an additional saving of time and of capital—an 
additional advantage gained in the ceaseless stru.ggle of compe¬ 
ting industry; and again, in vast regions only here and there 
dotted with settlements, where modes of communication are 
rather matters of vital necessity than of mere gain or convenience. 
Mr Lyell went from Charleston ‘ by an excellent railway, one 

* hundred and thirty-six miles through endless pine forests, to 
‘ Augusta, in Georgia. This journey, which would formerly 

* have taken a week, was accomplished between sunrise and sunset; 

‘ and as we scarcely saw,’ says he, ‘ any town or village, or even a 
‘ clearing, nor any human habitation except the station-houses, 

* the spirit of enterprise displayed in such public works filled me 
‘ with astonishment, which increased the further I went south. 

It is vain to speculate on the embryo causes which must one 
day check this nomade propensity, as well as that spread of sla¬ 
very with which it is too intimately connected—so immeasure- 
able docs the unoccupied field still appear. The future is dark 
indeed ; and he who expects to see either evil exhaust itself by 
its own progress, may have to wait till the r#h prairies of Texas, 
and the still more luxuriant forests of California, swarm with po¬ 
pulation ; till the Rocky Mountains are traversed by grand-junction 
railways from the Pacific to the Atlantic; and till the unhappy Mex¬ 
icans are driven within the narrow limits of their isthmus, south 
of the arid deserts of Sonora and Durango. Meanwhile, it seems 
certain that tliere can be no material advance in the higher de¬ 
partments of national civilization—that the national mind can ac¬ 
quire no firmness of tone and dignity of character—while these 
unfavourable elements continue to develope themselves with in¬ 
creasing strength. The backwoodsman, and the slave-owner too, 
may have merits of their own; but they are not exactly the cha¬ 
racters which communicate habits of refinement, or of sterling 
industry and morality, to a population. The great cities are the 
civilizers of America, as they were of Europe in the middle ages, 
though from very different causes; the influences which spring 
from them have to struggle with the general tone of society with¬ 
out,_a struggle in which the banner of progress appears for some 

time past to have been giving way before that of barbarism; in 
which the prevalence of the coarser element tends to keep the 
grown intellect of the country down to the level of childhood; and 
its public morality down to the lowest standard compatible with 
the preservation of society. But there is no general advance for 
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mankind, except by a seiies of oscillations; and perhaps the tide 
is already on the turn. 

Amongst all the unfortunate arguments by which Americans 
have defended their tariff—amidst all the futile endeavours to 
show that a country may become richer by forcing capital from 
more into less productive occupations—we have often wondered 
that the political ground for defending it has been less prominently 
urged;—its tendency, in the limited degree in which commercial 
laws can affect the progress of society, to keep together a certain 
portion of the population, which, under a freer system, would be 
scattered abroad in the general dispersion. If the tariff has 
really fostered manufactures, where, without it, they would not 
have existed—which, as a matter of fact, is very doubtful in¬ 
deed—it has to that extent rescued a certain amount of capital, 
which would otherwise have been spread, with more abundant 
return, over the wild plains of Texas and Arkansas, and invest¬ 
ed it in establishments nourishing a civic population, and main¬ 
taining the civilization of the country. It has then acted—no 
doubt, far from any intention of its contrivers—in sacrificing 
some amount of production for the sake of a more politic distri¬ 
bution of wealth. 

Meanwhile, the ndition of the planters of the lower parts of 
Virginia and the Carolinas, visited by Mr Lyell in this part of 
his journey, (the only part of the American population who 
present any counterpart to the character of English gentry,) does 
not appear to be a very enviable one. The state of society 
about them seems stationary; public wealth is not on the in¬ 
crease ; still less refinement or civilization. Like our own West 
India planters, they have to struggle hard, we suspect, against 
the accumulated effects of the extravagance of more prosperous 
days, the competition of newer soils, and the difficulty of main¬ 
taining the necessary supply of slaves. In many parts of this 
region, not only the soil, but the climate appears to deteriorate ; 
fever and ague prevail where they were unheard of a few years 
ago. ‘ When the English army,’ says Mr Lyell, ‘ was campaign- 

* ing OH the Cooper and Santee rivers in the revolutionary war, 

‘ they encamped with impunity in places where it would now be 

* death to remain for a few days in the hot season. 1 inquired what 

* could have caused so great a change; and found the phenome- 

* non as much a matter of controversy as the malaria of Italy.’ 
But the planters are a generous, kindly, and liberal race of men, 
on ail occasions where the sore subject of slavery is not invol¬ 
ved ; and so hospitable, that the scientific traveller finds it prudent 
to have it particularly requested in his letters of introduction, that 
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* information respecting his objects^ and facilities of moving 
‘ from place to place, should be given him, instead of dinners 
^ and society.’ As far as the outward appearance of things 
went, slavery in this part of the United States had little to 
hurt the sensibilities of the traveller. The negroes ‘appear- 
‘ ed very cheerful and free from care: better fed than a large 

* part of the labouring class of Europe; and though meanly 
® dressed, and often in patched garments, never scantily clothed 

* for the climate-’ In many instances they keep their masters 
in subjection, in a manner which might teach a valuable lesson 
even to first-class London servants. The most autocratic 
coachman who condescends to hold English reins, would hardly 
venture to exhibit his despotism so ostentatiously as his Carolinian 
brethren. ‘ On one occasion,’ says our author, ‘ wc were proceed- 
‘ ing in a well-appointed carriage with a planter, when we came 

* to a dead halt. Inquiring the cause, the black coach- 
^ man said he had dropped one of his white gloves on the road, 
^ and must drive back and try to find it! He could not recollect 
‘ within a mile where he had last seen it; we remonstrated, but 
^ in vain. As time pressed, the master, in despair, took oft' his 
^ own gloves, and, saying he had a second pair, gave them to 
‘ him. When our charioteer had deliberately put them on,' we 

* started again.’ 

We must, however, in honesty confess, that we are not 
altogether satisfied with Mr Lyell’s language on this subject of 
slavery. Undoubtedly the quiet judgments of his dispassionate 
understanding—the mitis sapientia of one who, without losing 
in scientific study his interest in political and social questions, is 
free from the heat and mist which these engender in minds with¬ 
out subjects of purer and calmer contemplation to steady them— 
arc far more valuable than the bluster of one class of travel¬ 
lers, and the sentimentalism of another; but it is precisely for 
this reason that wc wish be had spoken more freely. For liis 
views on all these matters are in our opinion sound and right; 
we only question whether he is not more chary of expressing 
them, than any writer who touches at all on that tremendous 
subject ought to be. No one would expect from him the un¬ 
meaning and indiscriminate abuse of Americans, as Americans, 
which is 80 often heard in connexion with this subject. Once 
for all, it is not our own ten or twelve years of emancipation— 
an emancipation carried through against the will of the planters, 
and no less against the long opposition of the Church and Aris¬ 
tocracy at home—which entitles us to assume the tone of in¬ 
dignant virtue. There is scarcely a single atrocious law, or a 
single hard-hearted usage in the slave-states of America, which 
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has not its parallel in our own colonial history; scarcely one 
which our own planters would not have retained, if they had not 
been compelled to abandon them by the force of public opinion 
at home. All this may be humiliating*, but it is true; and if we 
are told that the English planters were nevertheless an honour¬ 
able and right-thinking race of men, we reply, so much the 
more apology for the Americans. But the inherent atrocity 
of the system—no matter by what nation maintained—the sick¬ 
ening tyranny of its legislation, and the usages which have 
grown up under it;—surely these are things which admit of no 
palliation or soft speaking, if they are to be spoken of at all. 
The question of emancipation in America is attended, it is said, 
with enormous difficulties : be it so—is that any reason for disgui¬ 
sing the plain fact, that without emancipation there can be neither 
internal peace, nor happiness, nor civilization, for one half of the 
Union, nor harmony between that half and the remainder? 
Why repeat, as Mr Lyell does, except to expose their fallacy— 
which he does not—the shifts to w’hich slave-holders naturally 
enough have recourse in argument, but which cannot for a mo¬ 
ment impose on a dispassionate observer ? They ask perpetually 
for ‘ time;' but what use is made of it ? If legislation is becoming 
more and more unchristian and inhuman,—if the black population 
is more and more degraded by every successive change in its civil 
status^ —to what account are these masters turning the space 
which the cowardice of man, and the long-suffering of heaven, 
allow them ? But then, this is all the fault of the abolitionists 
and their movement. Indeed! we have yet to learn that a 
single step was ever taken in any country, for the advantage of 
the unhappy victims of white avarice, except through the means 
of similar agitation,—whether the agitators were bishops and 
monks, as in the old Spanish times, or Quakers, Baptists, and phi¬ 
losophers in our own. The planters, says Mr Lyell, ‘complained 
‘ much to me of the manner in which the escape of runaway slaves 
‘ was favoured in the free states. Their innocence, they said, is 
‘ always assumed, and the cruelty and harshness of their owners 
‘ taken for granted ; whereas the fugitives often consist of good- 
‘ for-nothing characters, who would have been put into jail in 
‘ Europe, but who here are left at large, because their masters 
‘ are unwilling to lose their services by imprisonment v/hile they 
‘ are compelled to support them.’ That is—if it is meant to 
found any general reasoning on this complaint—the planters 
would have us believe that well-conducted men have no desire to 
-Escape from a condition in which their marriage is concubinage; 
their children strangers; their persons liable to all the caprices 
of indulgence or cruelty;—in wnich it is no exaggeration to say. 
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that tlie more utterly they renounce all that characterizes man, 
and content themselves with eating, drinking, and toiling like 
the domestic animals, their fellow servants, the better they fulfil 
the purposes for which they are kept in being; that those who 
are perverse enough to break loose from the pleasing chains of 
this domestic * institution* are presumably thieves and vagabonds! 
If this were true, it would be a heavier imputation on those who 
have reduced the negro to such a state of bestial apathy, than 
the worst that abolitionists can urge against them ; but we dis* 
believe it. The conduct of the numerous runaways who have 
found an asylum in Canada affords, we imagine, a more than 
sufficient answer to the charge. 

Mr Lyell’s next excursion from Boston, which city appears to 
have constituted his general headquarters, led him across the Al- 
leghanies into the western part of the state of Pennsylvania. 
These mountains form another great natural feature of the 
Union. They extend from the Hudson almost to the Mississippi, 
in a series of parallel lines or ridges, resembling, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, the disposition of the Jura range in Europe, though very 
different in structure. These ridges rise with singular con¬ 
tinuity of elevation, like a series of ‘gigantic folds or wrinkles, 

‘ along the surface of the earth —a comparison which seems pecu¬ 
liarly appropriate when it appears, on geological investigation, that 
they are literally ‘ gigantic folds or wrinkles.’ Mr Lyell attributes 
this peculiar formation to volcanic action from below, operating 
in a line or direction parallel to the present ridge, and thus up¬ 
heaving the strata; and it appears that in the south'eastern parts, 
dykes of igneous rock sometimes extend for many miles parallel 
to the same direction. Whatever be the cause, it necessarily 
renders the scenery of the Alleghanies, ‘ in general monotonous, 
‘ the outline of each long ridge being so even and unbroken, and 
‘ there being so great a want of a dominant ridge.’ But it is a 
splendid monotony; that of majestic, solitary nature. The ridges 
are every where covered with the virgin forest;—in Pennsylvania 
so densely, ‘ that the surveyors were obliged to climb up to the 
‘ tops of trees, in order to obtain several views of the country, 
‘ and construct a geographical map.’ 

The valleys of the Alleghanies, in Pennsylvania, and the adja¬ 
cent parts of the neighbouring states, are occupied in a great 
degree by those colonies of German emigrants and their de¬ 
scendants, which form so curious a variety amidst the restless 
American population sweeping past and around them. They 
are strengthened by the,continual arrival of recruits; for few 
are aware of the great extent to which annual emigration takes 
place from Germany to the United States; especially from Wir- 
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temburg and its neighbourhood. They appeared to Mr Lyell 

* industrious and saving, very averse to innovation, but certainly 

* wanting in that habit of identifying themselves with the acts 

* of their government, which can alone give to the electors under 
‘ a representative system a due sense of responsibility.’ That is 
to .say, they have been in the habit of resisting every attempt to 
make the States they inhabit pay the interest of their debts ; and 
their obstinacy was, as the Americans assert, the main cause of 
the long suspension of dividends by Pennsylvania. Mr Lyell 
f felt inclined to believe, that as soon as these Germans were 
‘ convinced that they really owed the money, they would pay it.’ 
If a German Sydney Smith were possible, such a phenomenon 
might here be of signal service. But they must be a diificult 
race to argue with. The most characteristic anecdote we ever 
read of these worthy Swabians, was in the work of their country¬ 
man, Ernest Grand. A detachment of emigrants, in the joy of 
their enfranchisement from the endless vexations of petty 
German government, and the host of small officials {schreiberle 
uriterlingSf as the south Germans call them) who worried them 
to death with the points of their pens, enacted it as the first 
by-law for the regulation of their community, that no one 
should be permitted to learn reading and writing ! 

Descending the western side of these mountains, Mr Lyell 
crossed the Apalachian coal-field—one of the largest in the world, 
and destined apparently to be one of the most productive. It is 
already found worth while, he says, to supply the steamers of 
New Orleans, 1100 miles distant, with coal from Pittsburg. 
He and Mrs Lyell, the partner of all his travels, descended the 
Ohio to Cincinnati, and from thence crossed the State of Oiiio 
to Cleveland in Lake Erie,—an adventurous journey, to be ac¬ 
complished in American stage-coaches by a British lady. But 
whatever the accommodation in other respects may be, Mr 
Lyell asserts, that in no single instance had he or his companion 
occasion to complain of any discourtesy or want of attention, 

This state of Ohio is the most wonderful of all transatlantic 
wonders in respect of rapid progress. It was a territory with 
forty thousand inhabitants in the year 1800 ; it is now a republic 
with two millions of citizens—as many as those of Venice or the 
United Provinces in their proudest days—with a profusion of 
agricultural wealth almost outri^nning the need of all available 
markets; without slaves, and paying her dividends. And there 
is room for millions more; for the whole state is one rich tract of 
' undulating plain, covered from end to end with the finest forest 
trees of America, and intersected by navigable waters. Its natu¬ 
ral resources are practically unlimited, and yet Ohio forms only a 
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small section of that vast region sloping from the Alleghanies to 
the Mississippi, which is almost every where equally productive 
and equally accessible. 

The full peopling of this Mississippi valley—an event not very 
far distant—will constitute, perhaps, the most important passage 
in the social history of man. Civilization commenced in nooks 
and corners of th§ earth ; where seas, mountains, deserts, afford¬ 
ed shelter to communities struggling for growth against the 
bleak winds of surrounding barbarism. Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Greece, the islands and coasts of Italy, were thus, one by one, 
placed at the head of the movement in the western world ;—each, 
as it were, a separate spot of firm ground, the dwelling of intel¬ 
lect and art, and of the science of law and order, amidst the wild 
chaos of the yet void and formless continents. Slowly and 
timidly did civilization relinquish these fortresses, and spread 
over the neighbouring plains. And even in the latest periods of 
history, Venice needed her laguncs, Holland her dykes, Eng¬ 
land her ocean, to secure the growth of those principles of go¬ 
vernment, industry, and freedom, of which they have l)ecn the 
appointed nurseries. And hence it grew up as a fixed opinion 
among politicians, first, that free institutions could only flourish 
in countries of a limited extent and population ; secondly, that the 
energy and action, even of despotic governments, were weakened 
by extensive dominion. The present century, so fertile in new 
circumstances and new ideas, has developed new principles of 
human society in this respect also; and the politicians of our 
generation must prepare to go to a school in which the maxims 
of Machiavel and Montesquieu must be to a certain extent obso¬ 
lete, like those of Plato and Aristotle. We must accustom our¬ 
selves to the contemplation of space and numbers as the greatest 
future elements of political greatness. With war reduced to an 
art of rapid and decisive results; with the internal communica¬ 
tions of peace so multiplied and improved, that the same social 
relations will subsist between kingdoms as now subsist be¬ 
tween provinces of the same kingdom, while provinces become 
as parishes—no civilized nation can long keep its knowledge, 
its habits, its industry, its very spirit to itself; all will be 
sections of a great whole, between which relative size and 
population will form the principal distinctions. Nor will there 
be any practical limits to the extension of Empire. Steam 
will render the action of government on all parts of the political 
body, in ordinary times, immediate and certain ; ahd thus secure 
centralization and unity. Steam will render the action of the 
people on the government, in great emergencies, irresistible; and 
thus secure freedom, if the people are true to themselves. Let 
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us remember^ that with little increase of our present mechani¬ 
cal facilities, thought might be transmitted from one extremity 
to the other of a state as large as the old Roman empire in a few 
minutes, and troops dispatched in very few days; and it will be 
seen at. once how absurd would be the application of political 
ideas formed in the infancy of society, to this its stage of new 
and portentous advance. These are not, perhaps, very attrac¬ 
tive speculations; they disturb old and favourite associations; 
they seem to reduce many cherished traditions, much painfully 
acquired knowledge, to obsolete lore; but these things are so, 
and we must accustom ourselves to regard them and their con¬ 
sequences without shrinking. If the Americans preserve that 
tenacious spirit of unity which has hitherto so singularly 
characterized them in all their career of aggression, occupation, 
and annexation, it is impossible to over-estimate the greatness 
of their future. 

Meanwhile, these virgin regions are not very tempting even 
to the scientific, still less to the picturesque traveller. From the 
Alleghany range to the Mississippi the country is almost entirely 
occupied with the formations of the age of our Devonshire, South 
Welsh, and carboniferous groups. But these, instead of being 
highly inclined, as in England and the rest of Western Europe, 
forming hilly or mountainous tracts, lie, as in Russia, nearly 
horizontal, and covered with superficial drift;—constituting vast 
plains, where, as in Russia, the noble rivers form the only strik¬ 
ing feature which the country in general presents. 

Generally speaking, our ideas of the antiquity of these 
primeval forests are overcharged. Probably the rankness of 
vegetation itself prevents the trees in general from attaining a 
great age ; they destroy each other. 

* I amused myself,' says our traveller, ‘ by counting the rings of annual 
growth in these trees, (at Bath, in the western part of New York,) and 
found that some had been only forty years old when cut down ; most of 
the older stumps went back no further than two centuries, or to the land¬ 
ing of the pilgrim fathers, some few to the time of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
scarcely one to the days of Columbus. I had before remarked that very 
ancient trees seemed uncommon in the aboriginal forests of this part of 
America. They are usually tall and straight, with no grass growing under 
their dark shade, although the green herbage soon springs up when the 
wood is removed, and the sun’s rays allowed to penetrate.* 

In this great expanse of uniform plain, where the continuity 
of strata is little interrupted, and the surface covered generally 
.with drift and detritus, the deep-cut hanks of the rivers furnish to 
the geologist the principal index to the contents of the interior; 
a&d this particularly where they form cataracts—those peculiar 
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features of countries of level strata of alternate hardness and 
softness. Niagara is a ‘ chronometer,’ as Mr Lyell calls it; but 
a most obscure one, which it requires much persevering attention 
as well as much caution to read rightly; for in no province of 
science are first impressions so deceitful as in geology. Mr 
Lyell, as our readers well know, has impressed that science with 
the stamp of his own original ideas ;—ideas which were received 
at first with little favour, but which have gradually triumphed, and 
are still in the course of triumph, over opposition. And we have 
observed, that even those who still refuse to admit as a general 
proposition his theory of the production of geological effects by 
gradual changes, such as are now in operation, seem insensibly to 
yield to it in detail; and adopt almost unconsciously its language 
and mode of reasoning- The following is a brief outline of his 
interpretation of this great historical monument. 

The region of the Lakes rests on the older stratified rocks \— 
those of which the representatives in England were formerly 
called ‘ transition" and ‘ carboniferous.’ These he supposes to 
have remained, ‘ nearly undisturbed and horizontal, from the era 
^ of their formation beneath the sea, to a comparatively modern 

* period,* during which they slowly emerged. An era of de¬ 
pression succeeded, during which the strata were again as slowly 
submerged, and became covered with marine drift of stratified 
and unstratified sand and gravel. This period was, geologically 
speaking, very modern ; ‘ for the shells then inhabiting the ocean, 
‘ belonged, almost without exception, to species still living in 

* high northern, and some of them in temperate latitudes.’ The 
next change, Mr Lyell continues, ^ was the re-emergence of 
‘ this country, consisting of the ancient denuded rocks covered 

* indiscriminately with modern marine drift, 'i he upward move- 
‘ ment by which this was accomplished, was not sudden and instan- 

* taneous, but gradual and intermittent; the pauses by which it 

* W'as interrupted, are marked by ancient lines, ridges, and terraces, 

* found at different heights above the present lakessuch as the 
well-known ‘ridge road of Lake Ontario,’ and ‘lake ridges’ 
of Erie. As soon as the table land between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario eiperged and was laid dry, the river Niagara came into 
existence;—the basin of Lake Ontario still continuing to form 
part of the sea, into which the river fell by ‘ a cascade of mode- 
‘ rate height* at Queenston, seven miles from the present falls. 
From that time the cataract has gradually receded to its pre¬ 
sent site;—during a period of ages, in the earlier part of which 
the upheaval must have continued until Ontario was raised to 
its present level above the sea. What was the length of this 
period, the last geological stBCulum of this region ? That 
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Niagara now recedes is clear. The falls are already altered 
materially in shape, perhaps in height, since Father Hennepin, 
whose account Mf Lyell cites, visited them in 1678. (Mr 
Lyell, by the way, speaks of the falls as having been seen by no 
European traveller before Hennepin : we suspect he is mistaken 
here; the French of Canada had penetrated to the upper lakes 
before that time, and we think the mils were described as early as 
1658. Nor does he seem to be aware, that as regards veracity 
Mendez Pinto was but a type of Father Hennepin.) The pre¬ 
sent rate of retrocession has been estimated at a foot a-year. At 
the same rate, the fall would have cut its way from Queenston 
upwards in 35,000 years. But we cannot assume this identity 
of rate. The recession now takes place by reason of the escarpe- 
ment of the waterfall being composed of hard limestone above, 
and soft clay below. The boiling of the vast whirlpool wears 
away the clay basement; and the undermined limestone falls 
from time to time in fragments into the abyss. But between 
Queenston and Niagara various strata are cut through by the 
river; and ‘ at every step in the process of excavation, the height 
^ of the precipice, the hardness of the material at its base, and 
* the quantity of fallen matter to be removed, must have varied. 
‘ At some points it may have receded much farther than at pre- 
^ sent, at others much slower; and it would be scarcely possible 
^ to decide whether its average progress has been more or less 
‘ rapid than now.*— 

* The principal events enumerated in the above retrospect, comprising 
the submergence and re-emergence of the Canadian lake district and 
valley of the St Lawrence, the deposition of fresh water strata, and the 
gradual erosion of a ravine seven miles long, are all so modern in the 
earth’s history as to belong to a period when the marine, the fluvin tile, 
and terrestrial shells were the same or nearly the same as those now 
living. Yet if we fix our thoughts on any one portion of this period—. 
in the lapse of time, for example, required for the recession of the 
Niagara from the escarpement of the falls—how immeasurably great 
will its duration appear in comparison with the sum of years to which 
theoinnals of the human race are limited ! Had we happened to discover 
strata charged with fluvintile shells of recent species, and enclosing the 
bones and teeth of a mastodon, near a river at the bottom of some valley, 
we might naturally have inferred that the buried quadruped had perished 
at an era long after the canoes of the Indian hunter hud navigated the 
North American waters. Such an inference might easily have been 
drawn respecting the fossil tu^k of the great elephantine quadruped 
which I saw taken out of the shell-marl in the banks of the Genesee 
river near Rochester. But fortunately, in the Niagara, we may 
turn to the deep ravine, and behold therein a Chronometer measuring 
rudely, yet emphatically, the vast magnitude of the interval of years 
which separate the present time from the epoch when the Niagara flowed 
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at a higher level several miles farther north across the-platform- We 
then become conscious how far the two events before confounded 
together, the entombment of the mastodon, and the date of the first 
peopling of the earth by man, may recede to distances almost indefinitely 
remote from each other. 

< But however much we may enlarge our ideas of the time which has 
elapsed since the Niagara first began to drain the waters of the upper 
lakes, we have seen that this period was one only of a series all belong¬ 
ing to the present zoological epoch, or that in which the living testa¬ 
ceous fauna, whether fresh water or marine, had already come into b^ing. 
If sncli events can take place while the zoology of the earth remains ^ 
almost stationary and unaltered, what ages may not he comprehended in 
those successive tertiary periods during which the flora and fauna of the 
globe have been almost entirely changed ! Yet how subordinate u place 
in the long calendar of geological chronology do the successive tertiary 
periods themselves occupy! Ilow much more enormous a duration must 
we assign to many antecedent revolutions of the earth and its inhabi¬ 
tants! No analogy can be found in the natural world to the immense 
scale of these divisions of past time, unless wc contemplate the celestial 
sjmees which have been measured by the astronomer. Some of the nearest 
of these within the limits of the solar system, as, for example, the orbits 
of the planets, are reckoned by hundreds of millions of miles, which the 
imagination in vain endeavours to grasp. Yet one of these spaces, such as 
the diameter of the earths orbit, is regarded as a mere unit, a nfere 
infinitesimal fraction of the distance winch separates our sun from the 
nearest star. By purs>uing still iurtlier the same investigations, we 
learn that there are luminous clouds scarcely distinguishuble by the 
naked eye, hut resolvable by the telescope into clusters of stars, which 
are so much more reunite that the intervul between our sun and Sirius 
may he but a fraction of this larger distance. To regions of space of this 
higher ()r<Ier in point of magnitude, we may probably compare such an 
interval of time as that which divides the human epoch from the origin 
of tlie coralline limestone over which the Niagara is precipitated at the 
falls. Many have been the successive revolutions in organic life, and 
many the vicisvsitudos in the physical geography of the globe, and often 
has sea been converted into land, and land into sea, since that rock was 
formed. The Alps, the Pyrenees, the Himalaya, have not only begun 
to exist as lofty mountain chains, but the solid materials of which they 
are composed have been sluuly elalioruted beneath the sea within the 
stupendous interval of ages here alluded to. 

‘ The geologist may muse and speculate on these events, until, filled 
with aw*e and admiration, lie forgets the presence of the mighty cataract 
itself, and no longer secs the rapid motion of its waters, nor hears their 
sound as they fall into the deep abyss. Rut whenever his thoughts are 
recalled to the present, the tone of his mind, the sensations awakened in 
his soul, will be found to be in perfect, harmony with the grandeur and 
beauty of the glorious scene which surrounds him.’ 

When we withdraw our eyes from the contemplation of these 
stupendous u^ons of the past, man and his doings seem to occupy 
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a mere point in time as well as in space. Yet, speaking accord¬ 
ing to historical measure, the monuments with which this great 
western valley is filled, seem to claim for aboriginal America a 
very respectable antiquity. The great number of these monu¬ 
ments, the extent of many of them, the objects of art which they 
are found to contain, speak plainly of a more powerful and 
advanced race than that which was found scattered over it by the 
first European hunters; and, that the era to which some of them 
belong is separated by many centuries from that of the European 
discovery, is proved, curiously enough, by an examination into 
the comparative age of the forest which now covers them. 

The Mounds indicate the existence of a very numerous, 
as well as a very advanced, population. It is very improbable 
that they can have been erected by a mere invading or conquer¬ 
ing people, as some supposed before their'numbcr and size were 
known. Professor Rafinesque is said to have ascertained the exist¬ 
ence of five hundred ancient monuments in Kentucky alone, and 
fourteen hundred out of it—most of which he had visited and survey¬ 
ed in person. And they are spread over thcwhole basinof the Mis¬ 
sissippi, from the coniines of Mexico to those of the British pos¬ 
sessions ; though they roach the Atlantic border, singularly 
enough, nowhere but in Florida. Some of them extend over 
five hundred acres of land ; and many have the appearance of 
relics of cities, or of the great settled encampments of a race long 
in possession of the soil. And thus conjecture may wander back, 
step by step, until it connects the dawn of history with tlie latest 
phenomena of extinct races exhibited by geology ; and imagines 
the ancestors of the Indians of the Miainis contemporaries of the 
mammoth and the primeval elephant; but it is equally possible, 
that countless ages may have intervened between them. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr Lycll, ‘ however high may be the historical antiquity 

* of the mounds, they stand on alluvial terraces which are evi- 
‘ dently of a very modern geological date. In America, as in 
‘ Europe, the oldest monuments of human labour are things of 

* yesterday, in comparison with the effects of physical causes 
‘ which were in operation after the existing continents had ac- 

* quired the leading features of hill and valley, river and lake, 

‘ which now belong to them.' This is not altogether the view 
pf American antiquaries. Mr Bradford says, in his Essay on this 
intprosting subject, that various physical changes have mani¬ 
festly occurred since the construction of these monuments; and 
especially, that * in the state of New York the line of mural 

* remains is bounded by the ancient shores of lakes Erie and 

* Ontario.' If they were indeed constructed before these lakes 
bad subsided to their present level, and if Mr Lyell’s estimate of 
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the era of that subsidence be well founded, this would give the 
remains in question a most formidable antiquity; but it is pro¬ 
bable that the speculations of the antiquarians on this subject 
are not founded on very conclusive observation. 

Mr Lyell’s second visit to Niagara took place on his return 
from Cincinnati, in the summer of 1842. He proceeded from 
thence to Toronto, Montreal, and Quebec; and thence by the 
well-known rout of Lake Champlain, and the state of Vermont, 
back to Boston. He was struck with the general resemblance 
of the structure and appearance of Canada, to a region with which 
he was very familiar, the Scandinavian Peninsula. ‘ I seemed, 
he says, ‘ to have got back to Norway and Sweden, where, as 
‘ in Canada, gneiss and mica schist, and occasionally granite, 
‘ prevail over wide areas, while the fossiliferous rocks belong 
‘ either to the most ancient, or the very ncw?>t strata—to the 
‘ Silurian rocks, or to deposits so modern as to contain exclusively 

* shells of recent species. In both countries, we pass over cnor- 

* mous spaces without beholding any formations of an intcrmc- 

* diato age. In both, large erratics, or far-transported fraguicnts of 
‘ rock, have been carried from north to south ; w'hile the surfaces 

* of solid rocks, covered at various heights by gravel, sand, and 

* clay, have been snmotlied and furrowed.’ And the oxteinal 
portions of nature correspond in like manner—pine forests, 
masses of rock scattered irregularly over a level region, clear and 
rapid rivers, and a singular labyriuthinc disposition of lakes and 
morasses, characterize equally both regions. 

Mr Lyell liade farewell to his friends in Boston shortly after 
his return, and pjiid a short visit to Nova Scotia on bis way back 
to England;—reaching Liverpool by the Columbia steamer in nine 
days and sixteen hours from Halifax. Ills glimpse of the state of 
affairs in the country of the ‘ Blue Noses,’ taught him a lesson early 
learnt by travellers in most parts of our scattered colonial domi¬ 
nion,—that many of the peculiarities which, when exhibited by a 
Yankee, we term democratic, flourish quite as luxuriantly in certain 
distant parts of her Majesty’s dominions under the shadow of roy¬ 
alty. The driver of the stage-coach from Pictou to Truro afford¬ 
ed a good pendant to the slave coachman (above-mentioned) 
of South Carolina. ‘ Drawing in the reins of his four horses, 

* he informed us that there were a groat many wild raspberries 

* by the road-side, quite ripe, and that he intended to get off and 

* eat some of them, as there was time to spare, for he should still 
‘ arrive in Truro by the appointed hour. It is needless to say 

* that all turned out, as there was no alternative but to wait in 

* the inside of a hot coach, or to pick fruit in the shade. Had 

* the same adventure happened to a traveller in the United 
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* States, it might have furnished a good text to one inclined to 

* descant on the inconvenient independence of manner which de- 
‘ mocratic institutions have a tendency to create/ 

Mr Lycll is now, we hear, engaged in a second scientific journey 
in the United States; he will, we hope, be induced to publish some 
addition to his present narrative ; and, if we might venture to oflFer 
him a counsel, it would be this—to devote more of his pages to 
subjects which, though not strictly scientific, are closely connected 
with that pursuit in which he has acquired deserved eminence;—to 
descriptions of the natural features of the country ; to the exercise 
of that graphic power wdiich makes the untravelled reader ac¬ 
quainted wdth the common everyday spectacle of the works of 
nature and man in foreign lands,—not in statistical summaries, or 
scientific detail, but in the broad outlines of observation. Dr 
Arnold complains somewhere of the extreme difficulty of meet¬ 
ing, in books of travels, wdtli information on a favourite topic of 
his—the military topography of countries ; and he gives it as an 
instance, if we recollect rightly, that, in consulting the books of 
those who have gone over the beaten tract of the neighbourhood 
of New York and Philadelphia, he never met with any who gave 
a distinct idea of the general configuration of the ground-hill, roll¬ 
ing plain, plateau, and so forth. There arc many subjects of 
this kind for wliich the mass of men have no innate faculty of 
observation ; while, to those who possess it, they appear so ob¬ 
vious and trite, that they would fear to discredit their pages by 
dwelling on such commonplace matters; and many a man has 
toiled hard, on the strength ofa few weeks* run in the United States, 
to enlighten the world with his useless lucubrations on Democracy 
and Slavery, who might, from the readiness of his coup-dccil, 
have amply and well supplied the deficiency of which Dr Arnold 
complained. We think it is that amusing personage, Mr Willis, 
who mentions, that among the Dukes and Thanes in whose com¬ 
pany he was so fortunate as pass his leisure hours in Ung¬ 
land, few enough cared to listen to his views of the American 
constitution or of fashionable life—on which points he was 
strongwhile they questioned him about the appearance and 
properties of live oak and post oak, Arbor vitce and Pinns 
paluhtris^ and other such vulgar denizens of American wood¬ 
lands—about which he knew no more than any other Broad¬ 
way Cockney. Which of us, who has not visited America, 
can derive from books any thing like a clear notion of the 
vegetation of an American forest in different latitudes? or the 
physiognomy of a half-cleared country, such as characterises 
so large a portion of the old States? or of an American district 
under old cultivation, as in New England ? And of those who 
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Lave seen|tLese things—as far as the rapid progress of a stcam«boat 
or a railway car admits of the exercise of sight—how many would 
gladly review their own hasty impressions in the work of some 
abler and more leisurely observer! All geologists acquire 
the habit of observing closely the actual phenomena of nature, 
if they do not begin by exercising it; but more especially 
those who, like Mr Lyell, are wedded to the theory which ac¬ 
counts for the vast revolutions of older ages, by studying existing 
causes and eitects- To them each vulgar feature of the every¬ 
day world—the shape of every hill and valley, the windings, cur¬ 
rents, and eddies of the broad river or the forest brook, the 
roadside gravel bank, the rings on the stump of the roadside tree, 
the monotonous shores of the estuary, the daily tide, as it 
rushes past, charged with earthy deposits, or freighted with 
packed ice—are vestiges and indications of great truths; all, 
therefore, are by them studied and observed with an eagerness 
which makes them, when they add to their acquirements tho 
power of description, the very best of physical geographers, and 
tho most amusing writers of personal narratives. All this Mr 
Lycll has in his power; and we can assure him, that in turning 
over the table of contents of his next book—without prejudice to 
questions about repudiation, slavery, presidential election, and 
tho voluntary system—we shall scan with much grtater delight, 
the summaries of those chapters which promise to satisfy our far 
livelier curiosity regarding the physical features of that vast w'cs- 
tein re}*ion, in wliich liishop Herkeley's ‘fifth act’ is probably 
to be performed, and the course of h'mpiro to be concluded. 
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I N our review of Mr Wheaton’s work, we sketched an out¬ 
line, mcaj^re and imperfect, but still an outline of the 
great science which considers those relations of independent com¬ 
munities which arc produced or regulated by international law. 
I’he rights, however, and, consequential on those rights, the 
obligations, which belong to sovereign nations by the general 
consent of the civilized world, arc not the only relations to 
which they are subject. Any two or more nations may vary their 
mutual rights and obligations by compact. 8uch iialions stand to¬ 
wards one another ii'. i\\o federal rduLion ; under which rm we 


include every relation created by tieaty, from the slight ties which 
connect England and Sweden, down to the intimate confedera¬ 
tion which binds, or is intended to bind, together tlie Cantons of 
Switzerland. 


The duties which may be imposed, and the claims which maj'* 
1)0 created, by this relation, obviously dilfer from tbose which 
owe their origin to international law. For if they were the same, 
treaties would be unnocossary; just as contracts would ho unne¬ 
cessary if all the relations between man and man were governed 


by municipal law. All tbat intenuulonal law in the one case, and 
municipal law in the other, can do, is to direct that treaties and 
contracts be faithfully performed, and to give rules in certain 
cases for their interpretation. 

To attempt to enumerate, or even accurately to classify, the 
objects for which treaties are contracted, would he fruitless. 
Roughly, it may he said that their principal objects are four. 
First, the termination of existing disputes; secondly, the 
avoiding future ones; thirdly, mutual assistance; and fourthly, 
the preventing one government from using its powers of external 
action, or of internal legislation, to the inconvenience of another- 

To the first of these classes belong the treaties by which wars 
are ended, or by which controversies which might have inflamed 
into wars are settled. To the second belong arrangements of 
boundaries, of rights of passage and of fishery, agreements on 
controverted questions in international law, and, still more 
directly, engagements that all future disputes shall be decided. 
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not by force but by arbitration. Treaties for mutual assistance 
are directed either against third states, which appear to the con¬ 
tracting parties to be strong enough to be objects of alarm, or to 
be weak enough to be subjects for spoliation or partition; or 
against particular classes of the subjects of the contracting 
governments. 

To the fourth class, belong commercial treaties, those which 
stipulate that the subjects of each government shall be capable of 
holding land or office in the other; those by which one contract¬ 
ing party renounces the right to engage in war or in alliances 
without the consent of the other; and those which prohibit certain 
domestic institutions, such as a free press or religious disabilities. 
Of course, a treaty between nations, like a contract between in¬ 
dividuals, circumscribes the freedom of action of each party; and 
as the purposes to be effected in common become more numerous, 
each confederate renounces more and more of its independence; 
until at length its separate nationality may disappear, and the 
confedei’acy becomes an incorporation. 

In the f*)lIowing pages we propose to consider four of the prin¬ 
cipal existing Confederacies,—ihc Zollvercin,tlic Gennan C’onfe- 
deratlon, the Swiss Confederation, and the American Union ; to 
give an outline of the most important provisions of each confede¬ 
racy, atul of the causes which led to their adoption ; to point out 
some of their most niatcriul merits and defects; and to ascertain 
to what extent tlie states which have foriiied them have retained 
their se})aratc independence. 


The ZoLT.vKUEiN belongs to the fourth class of Treaties. It is 
a commercial consolidation of the contracting states. But this 
object coulil not have been obtained unless each had sacrificed 
its power of independent action on several important subjects. 
'The exterior frontier of the confederate states is about 1062 


German miles in length—of which 771 belong to Prussia, 151 
to Bavaria, 58 to Saxony, 3 to Wirteinberg, 60 to Baden, and 
the remaining l6 to Htssc Cassell; leaving to Hesse Darmstadt, 
Nassau, the Thuringian Stages, and Frankfort, no exterior 
frontier whatever. If the treaty, tlarefore, had contained no 
stipulations except for mutual freedom of trade, it would have 
deprived the latter states of all revenue from customs, and have 
altered capriciously the revenues of the others;—increasing 
those of Prussia, Baden, and Bavaria, and diminishing those of 
Wirtemberg, Saxony, and Hesse Cassell. To prevent this, it 
was agreed that the whole of the revenue collected along the ex¬ 
terior frontier should be brought to one account, and divided 
between the different states according to their relative population* 
This rendered a new set of provisions necessary: as the revenue 
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collected by each frontier state was no longer her own, buta portion 
of a common fund, it would have been absurd to allow her to regu¬ 
late it. A common Tariff, therefore, was established. Another ne¬ 
cessary consequence was the modification of excise duties, to pre¬ 
vent the excise revenue of one state from being destroyed by the 
introduction ofunexcised commodities from theothers. So far, how¬ 
ever, nothing wasdone except with thcexprcss consent of each state. 
But neither a tariff nor an excise can remain long unaltered. 
Each must be modified from time to time, to meet the changes 
in production and in commerce. And if every alteration had re¬ 
quired a new treaty, and could have been deteated thenffore by 
the opposition of a single state, the confederacy would in lime 
have been dissolved; either by the inconveniences arising from the 
want of reform, or by the disputes and difficulties which every 
attempt at reform must have created. A congress, therefore, to 
which each state sends a delegate, meets annually,—considers the 
changes which any member of the confederation may piopose, 
and decides by a majority. The parties to the Zollverein, there¬ 
fore, have relinquished tluir beparutc independence on two im¬ 
portant administrative points,—commeice and finance. The 
Prussian tarifi', which they have sub^tanli^Ily adopted, though in 


many respects positively objectionable, is relatively good ;—far 
better than that of Englatul widi all its modern improvements, 
and, of course, still more superior to the barbarous systems of 
llussia and Austria. The members of the unidi, who, when they 
joined it, were subject to a more liberal tarifi' than that which 


they now endure, have, up to the present time, found their new 
freedom of internal trade mote than a compensation. The danger 
is, that if national jealousies, anti-commercial prejudices, and the 
desire to sacrifice the pernianeiU interests of consumers to the 


temporary gains of landlords and protiucers, continue to spread 
and to increase in intensity, the tariff of the Zollverein may be¬ 
come more and more restrictive; and the population of the con¬ 
federacy may be forced to use German manufactures, German 
wines, beet-root sugar, and European tobacco, to the exclusion 
of the far better and far cheaper products of England, France, 
and the Tropics. 


The principal, but not the only, object of the German Con¬ 
federation, is security. The ancient Germanic Empire was not 
a confederacy, but one great feudal state, in which the imperial 
authority was universally recognised, though imperfectly obeyed. 
That authority, however, notwithstanding its weakness, had 
been eminently beneficial* Though it could not prevent wars 
between the states which admitted its supremacy, it much 
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diminished them. It introduced, first by practice, and after¬ 
wards by law, the reference to arbitration of all disputes be¬ 
tween these states. It created an Imperial Chamber as a court 
of appeal from the decision of the arbitrators \ and it placed at the 
disposal of that court a large military force, contributed by the 
ten circles into which the empire was divided. These institutions 
were the great sources and the great schools of international law. 
They attbrded defence to the weak and redress to the oppressed. 
They enabled more than three hundred petty states—all sove¬ 
reign, except their feudal vassalage to the Emperor, but none of 
them capable of resisting their powerful neighbours—to preserve 
their independence for centuries. 

But the unity of the Empire was irreparably weakened by the 
Reformation. Had Charles the Fifth embraced the doctrines of 


the Reformers, there can be no doubt tl}at the whole of Germany 
would have followed his example. The public mind was so well 
prepan d for those doctrines, that wherever they were favoured 
by the sovereign, they were eagerly adopted by the people; and 
even where the sovereign opposed them,—as in Havaria and in 
the hereditary dominions of Austria,—it requited eenLiirics of 
oppression lo eradicate them. Community of religion would 
have bound together the ICrnperor and his feudal subjects. The 
iinpetial crown might have hocoine legally as well as practically 
hereditary; the great fiefs might have been gradually reunited to 
it, as was the case in France; and Germany might have become 
one great Protestant Empire. But, unhappily, we think, for 
Europe, Charles the Fifth and his immediate successors, with the 


doubtful exception of Maximilian the Second, were bigoted Ro¬ 
manists. Toleration was not recognised by the political morality of 
the sixteenth, or even of the seventeenth century. The Emperor 
thought lawful every means by which heiesy could be suppressed. 
And when the imperial authority was employed in persecution, 
resistance ceased to be considered by Protestants as treason. 
For more than a century, from the league of Smalkald in 1530 
down to the peace of Westphalia in 1648, a large portion of the 
empire was in a state of warfare against its chief,—sometimes 
unavowed, but more frequently open, and never intermitted. 
The provisions of the treaty of VVestphalia, which put an end to 
this long contest, were very unfavourable to the central power. 
By the eighth article of this treaty the Emperor relinquished the 
light, unless by the assent of the Diet, to declare war, to make 
peace, to bind the empire by treaties, to raise troops or contri¬ 
butions, or even to garrison the existing fortresses of the empire, 
or to construct new ones. And by the same article, each sove¬ 
reign state of the empire was declared to be independent in ita 
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internal concerns, and even as to its foreign relations,—provided 
its measures were not hostile to the general body. From this 
time the imperial power rested on traditional reverence, and on 
the preponderance among the German states of the hereditary 
dominions of the house of Austria. But that preponderance was 
much diminished when the Electors of Hanover, Branden* 
burg, and Saxony, acquired the Crowns of England, Prusria, and 
Poland; and still more by the sudden growth of Prussia, and the 
successful wars which the royal vassal waged against his feudal 
lord. The traditional reverence was impaired by the errors of a 
series of weak Emperors, and at last destroyed by the follies and 
rapacity of a very clever one. The constant endeavours of Joseph 
the Second to trample on the rights of his own subjects, and to 
seize the dominions of his neighbours, and particularly his re¬ 
peated attempts on Bavaria, showed that the imperial power, 
unless restrained by a strong public opinion, might be a formi¬ 
dable instniment of oppression and ambition. And unhappily, 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, public opinion had 
been so often outraged, that at length it had ceased to be sen¬ 
sitive. The only remark by a British minister on the first par¬ 
tition of Poland was, ^ that it seemed a curious transaction 
At length the day of trial arrived, and the empire had to resist 
the revolutionary energy of France- A few months were enough 
to show that all its vigour, and almost all its coherence, were 
gone. On the 21st of October 1792, the French seized Mayence; 
and the next day Frankfort. On the same day the Diet met at 
Ratisbon to consider the state of their relations with France, 
and six months elapsed before the forms were gone through 
which were necessary to a formal declaration of war. But by 
this time its ilhconnectcd parts had begun to separate. In the 
beginning of 1793 the Elector of Bavaria signed with France 
a separate treaty of neutrality. The Duke of Wirtemberg soon 
afterwards made a similar proposal, which, though at first re¬ 
jected by France, was at length accepted. In April 1795, the 
King of Prussia, as Elector of Brandenburg, made a separate 
peace; and engaged for the neutrality of all the slates on the north 
of the Main. This neutrality was immediately accepted by the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassell, and soon afterwards by the states 
forming the circles of Swabia and Franconia. And in 1797, 
Francis II., finding the empire practically reduced to his own 
hereditary dominions, signed, as Emperor, the treaty of Campo 
Formio. 

, That peace set the example of the hateful System of Indemni¬ 
ties—a system under which the greater powers settled their 
quarrels, by agreeing to divide and appropriate the territories 
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of the weaker ones—a system under which a negotiation for 
peace inspired wider and juster alarm than a declaration of war. 
By the public articles of the treaty of Campo Formio, Austria 
ceded to France the Austrian Netherlands, and a portion of 
Lombardy; and France handed over to Austria, Venice, Istria, 
and Dalmatia* By the secret articles, Austria engaged that the 
left bank of the Rhine, as far as the Meuse, should belong to 
France ; and Frq,nce engaged that Austria should be indemnified 
by the cession to her of the Salzburg territory, and a large 
portion of Bavaria. 

In 1799, the war between France and the Empire was renew¬ 
ed ; and in 1801, it was again suspended by a similar arrange¬ 
ment, called the treaty of Luneville. By that treaty, and by 
the act of the Diet carrying it into execution, the whole left 
bank of the Rhine, and a further portion of the Austrian depen¬ 
dencies in Italy, became French; and the princes who lost by 
these cessions, received in exchange forty-five out of the sixty-one 
free towns, and all the territories of the ecclesiastical sovereigns. 

In September 1805, the war recommenced — Wirtemberg’, 
Baden, and Bavaria, siding with France, and Prussia remaining 
neuter. In the following December, it ended by the battle of 
Austerlitz, and tlio peace of l^rosburg. By this peace, Austria 
relinquished to Franco the remainder of lier Italian dominions, 
and divided between Wirtemberg, Bavaria, and Baden, the 
Vorarlberg, the Tyrol, and her Swabian territories. She 
acknowledged the Dukes of Wirtemberg and Bavaria as Kings, 
and consented that they, and also the Duke of Baden, should 
possess their new dominions, and also their ancient ones, in full 
sovereignty. By virtue of this treaty—a treaty to which only 
France and Austria were parties—these sovereigns immediately 
abolished the representative constitutions of their states, and 
assumed despotic power over their own subjects, and over those 
of the p'inces of the empire whose territories were surrounded 
by their own. To complete the picture of the political morality 
of Germany, we must add, that a few months afterwards, in 
April 1806, Prussia, the ally of England and of Hanover, by 
virtue of a convention with France, seized the Hanoverian 
dominions and annexed them to her own. 

The German empire was practically dissolved by the peace 
of Presburg, though it existed nominally for a few months 
longer. On the 1st of August 1806, Wirtemberg, Bavaria, 
Baden, Hesse-Cassell, and twelve other inferior members, 
formally detached themselves from the empire, and formed the 
Confe4eration of the Rhine, under the Protectorate of France. 
Five days afterwards, on the 6 th of August 1806, Francis, the 
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fiftyv-fifih successor of Cliarlemagne, resigned the Crown which 
had been worn for more than a thousand years; and released from 
their allegiance all the electors, princes, and states, which still 
acknowledged his supremacy. 

The act constituting the Confederation of the Rhine, declared 
that the sovereigns of whom it consisted possessed their terri¬ 
tories,—including the interspersed dominions of the former 
princes of the empire,—in full sovereignty- So attractive was 
this bait, that when the Confederation was dissolved by the ruin 
of its protector, it included all Germany except Prussia and 
Austria, and the portion incorporated in France. Out of about 
three hundred and fifty sovereign states, not more than thirty- 
eight remained. All the rest had been absorbed by France, or 
by their immediate neighbours. 

In 1814, when victory enabled the Allied sovereigns to 
remodel central Europe, two propositions became obvious. 
First, that the reconstruction of the Germanic empire on its 
ancient basis was inexpedient, and probably impracticable. Im¬ 
practicable, because the kingdoms and grand-duchies which had 
arisen out of its ruins would have resisted the attempt to rcikico 
them to feudatories—inexpedient, because that empire had shown 
that it had not cohesion sudicient to withstand the first shock of 


the compact and centralized power of France. And secondly, that 
to give perfect independence to its existing free Cities, Princes, 
and Kings of the second order, would create a set of princi¬ 
palities still more unfit for defence against a common enemy than 
they had been when members of the emjiire, and in most cases 
incapable even of keeping peace at home. No one ventured to 
propose to mediatize them all, and partition Germany between 
the only German states that could be called really powerful, 
Austria and Prussia; and if such a suggestion had been made, it 
would have been stilled by the general indignation of Europe. 
The only remaining course was to connect them by a confede¬ 
racy; and accordingly the sixth article of the treaty of Paris of 
May 1814, an article which fixed the destinies of perhaps a 
sixth of Europe, stipulates that * the German states shall be 
* independent, and united by a federal league.’ 

In the following autumn the negotiations by which this 
vague stipulation was to be developed and clfectcd Jb^g^n. 
Saxony, whose separate existence was then in question, was 
excluded from them. The right to conduct them was as¬ 
sumed by the other five Germanic kingdoms—Austria, Prussia, 
England, as representing Hanover, Bavaria, and Wirtemberg 
We think it probable that neither Bavaria nor Wirtqmberg 
would have been admitted to these conferences if Austria had 
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been a free agent. But sbe had entangled herself by the secret 
articles of the treaties of Reid. These treaties between Austria 
and Bavaria, and between Austria and Wirtemberg, bear date 
the 8th of October, and the 2d of November 1813. Both, 
therefore, must have been negotiated, and the first was actually 
signed, between the battles ot Dresden and of Leipsic. At that 
time, when the fate of Europe was trembling, Bavaria and 
Wirtemberg almost held the balance. Estimating their armies 
at 50,000 men, and they rather exceeded that number, their 
hostility or assistance made a difference to the Allied forces of 
100,000 men. Unfortunately their co-operation was obtained a 
few days too late. The battle of Leipsio ended on the 18tli of 
October. On the 16th, the Bavarian army under Wrede be¬ 
gan its march from Branau on the Inn, for the purpose of cutting 
off Bonaparte^s retreat. Wrede reached Ilanau on the 28tli. 
Had he been two days earlier, he could have intercepted the 
French army at CSelnhauscn, about twenty miles liiglier up on 
the Kinsig, where the only road runs between precipices on one 
side and a rapid river on the other. - Under such circumstances 
the French might have been forced to surrender or disperse, and 
the war would have been finished in a week. As it was, he had 
to meet them in the open fields before Hanau, and even then 
Bonaparte lost more than a third of his army before he burst 
through. 

An ally capable of such services was to be purchased on his 
own terms; and the terms demanded by the King of Bavaria, 
and conceded by the treaty, were, absolute independence and 
full sovereignty. 7'ho treaty with Wirtemberg contained a 
clause in nearly the same words. In the face of these treaties 
it was impossible to treat the Kings of Bavaria and Wirtemberg 
as mere subordinates. Their ministers took part in all the dis¬ 
cussions in which the Act of Federation was framed; and as 
nothing was decided except by unanimity, they exercised a 
powerful and mischievous influence. All the provisions which 
tended to strengthen the federal authority, all those which would 
have protected the rights of the people of each state against its 
ruler, all that imposed duties on the sovereigns in favour of their 
own subjects or of the confederacy,—in short, all that supported 
liberty and order against arbitrary authority, were proposed or 
supported by the three great powers, England, Prussia, and 
Austria; and opposed by their new and comparatively inconsider¬ 
able colleagues. 

Fortunately these discussions were recorded day by day as 
they occurred, and the record was published by Martens, who 
acted as secretary. It is one of the most valuable historical 
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documents of that memorable period.* The following short out¬ 
line is chiefly taken from it:— 

At the first meeting of the Conference, on the 16th October 
1816, Austria and Prussia presented a project, which they had 
agreed on as the basis of a new federal constitution; the object 
of which was declared to be the preservation to all classes in the 
German nation'of external safety, and internal constitutional 
rights. It divided Germany into seven circles, over two of 
which Austria, over two Prussia, and over the remaining three 
Bavaria, Hanover, and Wirtemberg were respectively to preside. 
The central government was to reside in a Diet, divided into 
two chambers—one consisting of the five presidents; Austria and 
Prussia having each two votes, and the three others each a 
single vote; and the other of the subordinate princes and the 
free towns. Kach chamber was to decide by the majority of 
votes- The first chamber to sit permanently, and to liave the 
exclusive management of the foreign relations of the confedera¬ 
tion; the other, to regulate, with the concurrence of the first 
chamber, its internal affairs. The management of the fede¬ 
ral army, and the execution of the ilecrees of the Diet, to bo in¬ 
trusted to the presidents of circles ; the purely German states to 
be incapable of making war, or peace, or alliances; and no mem¬ 
ber of the confederation to be capable of engaging in war Avith 
any other. All their mutual disputes to he decided by arbitra¬ 
tion, or by the higher chamber of the Diet, or by a federal tribunal. 
Every confederate state to receive a representative constitution, 
and the federal compact to declare the minimum of popular rights. 
To this proposal Bavaria and Wirtemberg objected, almost in 
toto. ^i'hey especially remonstrated against the provisions 
which deprived the German sovereigns of the pow’cr of making 
war, peace, or alliances, to those which proposed a federal tri¬ 
bunal, and to those which mentioned constitutional rights, pro¬ 
posed representative governments, and stipulated for a ^ninimum 
of popular power. The King of Bavaria said, that he exercised 
over bis people sovereign rights, sanctioned by treaty, with which 
he would allow of no interference. The King of Wirtemberg, that 
he w'ould acquiesce in no restriction on his powers as a sovereign, 
—^powers actually in his possession, and recognised by treaties. 
He was willing to refer his diflferences with oUier German states 
to arbitration; but would not submit to be dictated to as to his 
foreign policy, or his management of his own subjects. In par¬ 
ticular he declared, that even admitting, wdiich he denied, the 
propriety of inserting, in the federal act, a clause favourable to 

Congris deVietme, Itecueildes Pieces O^cielles. 6 yoh, Paris: 1816. 
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the universal introduction of representative constitutions, the 
time when such constitutions should be given to each state, and 
the amount of popular rights to be conceded, must be left abso¬ 
lutely to the discretion of its sovereign.* To which Prince 
Metternich, speaking in the name of Austria, orally answered,— 
‘ That it was absolutely necessary that the minimum of such 
‘ rights should be fixed under the act—That under the ancient 

* empire, the subjects of every German state had rights against 
‘ their sovereign—That in some states these rights had been 

* lately disregarded, an(f that such oppression must be rendered 
‘ impossible for the future/ t The written answer of the pleni¬ 
potentiaries of Hanover was equally decided. 

‘ The Prince Regent of Great Britain and Hanover,* they 
said, ‘ cannot admit that the late changes in Germany have 
‘ given to its princes despotic power. The German states from 

* time immemorial have enjoyed representative constitutions. 

* How can these constitutions have been destroyed by conven- 
‘ tions made by their sovereigns with Bonaparte? What sove- 
‘ reign will say, that he treated with a foreign ruler against his 

* own subjects ? Even if such a use could be made of the trea- 

* tics, those W’hich declare certain princes to be sovereigns (the 
allusion is to the secret articles of the treaties of Reid) do 
‘ not thereby declare them to be absolute. The King of Great 

* Britain is as much a sovereign as any continental prince; but 
‘ the liberties of his people support, instead of weakening, his 
‘ throne. I'hey demand, therefore, that it be declared by a law 
‘ of the confederation, that representative bodies be created in the 
‘ states in which they do not now exist, and that their concurrence 
‘ be requisite in the imposition of taxes, and in legislation ; and 
‘ that they be empowered to watch the administration of the 
‘ public revenue, and to demand the punishment of public de- 

* linquents. Tliey are ready to acqiiiesce in the general rule, 
‘ that questions between a prince and his subjects are in the 

* first place to be brought before the tribunal of the state; but 

* in that case, the judges should be released protanto from their 
‘ allegiance, and engage to decide according to law. And in all 

* cases there must be an appeal from the individual sovereign to 
< the Diet. In the present state of men’s minds,’ they add, * less 

* than this will not produce content or even tranquillity.’ ^ 

Austria, Prussia, and Hanover appear to have attacked the 
obstinacy or ambition of Bavaria and Wirtemberg with every 
diplomatic weapon. They received the hearty support of the 


Recueil, Vol. i. p. 100. 
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German states not admitted to tlie conference. A Memorial 
signed by the plenipotentiaries of these states, dated the 16rh of 
November 1814, urges the necessity of putting an end to all arbi¬ 
trary authority, by the universal introduction of representative 
constitutions, by investing the representative bodies with four 
powers, nearly resembling those which Hanover had required— 
namely taxation, legislation, superintendence of the public ex¬ 
penditure, and representation of grievances,—by a federal tribu¬ 
nal, by a federal army, and by a centri\,l authority representing 
the German nation, and controlling all its members.* Even 
Russia was called to aid the cause of liberal principles. Count 
Nesselrode, in his master^s name, declared his warm approbation 
of the proposed basis, and particularly of the provisions for the 
creation and maintenance, by the confederation, of representative 
constitutions, the guardians of liberty and property. ‘ Germany,’ 
continued the Emperor of Russia, ‘ will not enjoy tranquillity un- 
* til the abuses of authority are prevented, and the rights of all 
‘are fixed and protected by powerful and liberal institutions. 

‘ His imperial Majesty, therefore, will support the propositions of 
‘ Austria, Prussia, and flanover, by the strongest expression of 
‘ opinion, and if necessary by actual intervention.’t 

The royal recusants were proof against menace, as w'ell as 
against argument, They ridiculed the notion of a Gorman 
nation, clung to the treaties of Reid, and protested that their 
duties towards their subjects and the honour of their Crown pro¬ 
hibited them from relinquishing a particle of their irresponsible 
sovereignty. The King of Wirtemberg quitted Vienna abruptly, 
and the conference was broken up on the Ifith of November, 
and never renewed in the same form. 

In February 1815, the minor princes and free towns re¬ 
quested that it might be reassembled. This request was sup¬ 
ported by the Prussian plenipotentiaries, in a Note in which, 
after admitting that the original scheme was in some respects, 
capable of modification, they declared their firm conviction that 
three'provisions were absohitely essential; first, a strong federal 
armysecondly, a federal tribunal; and thirdly, the establishment 
and security of representative constitutions.^ 

It is difficult to say what would have been the result if Napo¬ 
leon Jiad remained in Elba. Perhaps Germany would have 
continued a mass of independent.states, with no bond of union 


* Recueil, Vol.ii. p. 33. 

f See this rGmarktii)!e paper. Itccueih Vol. i. p. 329. 
X Recueifj Vol, iii. p. 129. 
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and no common superior. Perlmps it would have split into two 
great Confederacies, one under the Protectorate of Austria, and 
the other under that of Prussia. Or, more probably, the resis* 
tance of the Kings of Wirtemberg and Bavaria,—a resistance in 
which the people of neither country sympathized,—would have 
been gradually overcome; the basis of the original scheme would 
have been adhered to; and Germany would have obtained an 
external force and an internal freedom which are not supplied by 
the existing Act of Confederation. But at this time expedition 
was more important than completeness. It was probable that, 
within six months, the countries between the Rhine, the Elbe, 
and the Danube, would be the seat of war; and experience 
showed how fatal that war would be if it caught them discon¬ 
tented or even disquieted. No time was to be lost, and no time 
was lost. Napoleon’s return was known in Vienna on the 12th 
of March 181.'), and the Act of Confederation was signed on the 
8th of June following. 

The initiative wafe taken as before by Prussia. On the 
1st of May her plenipotentiaries submitted to Prince Mettcr- 
nich a project, of which the material points were these: That the 
division of Germany into circles should be abandoned ; that 
the higher chamber of the Diet should contain a few sove¬ 
reigns as permanent members; but that all the others should be 
admitted in rotation. The constitution of the second chamber is 
not stated. It was probably intended to consist of representa¬ 
tives of all the members of the confederation. All executive acts 
were to be performed by the first chamber, taxation belonged to 
the second, and both were to concur in legislation. A federal 
tribunal was to be established to decide originally all questions 
between state and state, and, by appeal, all between the subjects 
of a state and its sovereign. In each state the judges to be 
irremovable except by formal judicial sentence, and released, on 
all questions beween their own sovereign and his subjects, from 
any oath of obedience. Existing representative constitutions to 
be maintained, and, where they did not exist, to be created, and 
every class of citizens to take part in them. Religion and the 
Press to be perfectly free, subject as to the latter to the respon¬ 
sibility of authors and printers, and to the inspection by the 
police of periodical writings and pamphlets,^ 

Austria proposed a counter project, under which the Diet wes 
to consist of only one chamber, and no mention was made of the 
liberty of the press. The establishment of a federal tribunal was 

• Recueilf Vol. iv. p. 201; Vol. v. p. 29, 
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reserved for the Diet; but the clause requiring the maintenance or 
introduction of representative constitutions under the protection 
and guarantee of the confederation, was retained. Out of these 
two projects was formed the plan submitted by Austria and Prussia 
to the new conference, and with some modifications adopted. 
That conference assembled on the 23d of May. It was far 
more numerous than the previous one, containing plenipoten¬ 
tiaries not only from Austria, Prussia, Hanover, and Bavaria, 
but also from Saxony, Hesse, Baden, the Netherlands, and 
Denmark, and from the minor princes and free towns. Wirtom- 
berg alone did not appear. 

* The project was debated in ten conferences. The following 
is an abstract of the federal act which was the ultimate result. 
It consists of twenty articles; the eleven first are termed general 
provisions, the nine last special provisions. By the three fiist, 
the German states unite themselves in a perpetual Confederation, 
consisting of thirty-eight members.* The 4th, 5th, Gth, 7th, 
8th, and 9th articles create the Diet by which the afi’airs of the 
confederation are to be managed. 'I'lie Diet sits, to use an 
English nomenclature, either as a House or as a Committee of 
the whole House. In the first case, the eleven principal states— 
that is, from Austria down to Luxemburg inclusive—have each 
one vote, and the twenty-six others have six votes among them. 
But when it sits as a committee, the six most important states 
have each four votes, the five next three votes each, the three 
next two votes each, and the twenty-four others have a vote a- 
piece. The eleven principal states, therefore, have eleven votes 
out of seventeen when the Diet sits as a house, and thirty-nine 
out of sixty-nine when it sits in committee. The Diet in com¬ 
mittee cannot discuss, it merely accepts or rejects. The ma¬ 
jority must consist of two-thirds, and on questions relating to 
the fundamental laws or organic institutions of the confederation, 
unanimity is requisite. The Diet as a houses votes according 
to absolute majority, Austria having a casting vote. It pre¬ 
pares all questions for the committee, and decides as to the 


* The six most important members, are Austria, Prussia, Saxony, 
Bavaria. Hanover, and Wirtemberg. Next come Baden, Hesse Ciissell, 
Hesbe Darmstadt, Holstein, and Luxemburg; then Brunswick, Meck- 
.lenburg-Schwerin, and Nassau. The four free towns, Lubeck, Frank¬ 
fort, Bremen, and Hamburg, and twenty inferior principalities, whose 
polysyllabic names are generally unknown to the English reader, form 
the remainder. 
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cases in which a reference to the Diet sitting in Committee is 
necessary. The questions as to which unanimity is already 
mentioned to be requisite^ must be decided by the l)iet in com-* 
mittee. Article ten declares, that the first duty of the Diet, on 
its meeting on the 1st of September 1815, shall be the enactment 
of the fundamental laws of the confederation, and its organiza* 
tion for the management of its foreign, military, and internal 
affairs. By article eleven, the confederates engage that they 
will contract no alliances which may endanger the confederation 
or any of its members,—will not treat separately with any power 
at w'ar with the confederation,—will refer all their mutual diffe¬ 
rences to the Diet or to arbitration, and on no pretext whatever 
will make war on one another. 

Of the special provision;?, the only important ones are the 
thirteenth, which affirms that a representative constitution will 
take place {wird stall findtn) in every state; the sixtccntli, which 
declares that in no state shall differences as to Chrisrian faith 
affect civil or political riglits; and the eighteenth, which pro¬ 
vides that the subjects of each state shall enjoy throughout the 
confederacy the right to purchase land, to acquire and take away 
personal |)ioperty, to remove from their own state to any other 
willing to receive them, and to outer its civil and military 
service. 

It will be observed that all allusion to a federal tribunal, or 
to any other mode of redressing or even hearing the complaints 
of sui>jccts against their sovereigns, is omitted; and that the pro¬ 
mise, if it can be called a promise, of representative constitutions, 
is expressed in terms so vague as to be valueless. 

The last alteration made in this clause show's the alarm wdiich 
it excited in the absolutist parly. It had been pared down to 
these words,— ^ In alien Buadesslaalen soU eine landstaeudische 
‘ Ver/dsswiff bcslehen,' —which may be translated, ‘ a represeuta- 
‘ tive constitution shall be established in all the confederate states/ 
Bavaria objected to the imperative future solU answering to our 
shatl^ and to the permanence of the word besteken^ and required 
soil to be changed into %mTd^ that is, shall into will^ and beslehen 
into slattjinden^ that is, established into take place* 

These omissions were not submitted to without a struggle. 
On the first discussion, the princes and free towns required that 
the right of the representative bodies to concur in taxation and 
legislation, and to represent their grievances, should be secured.! 


♦ Schoell, Traitis de Paisc^ Vol. ii. p, 307. 
t Beimeilt Vol. v. p. 100. 
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The same demand was made by Mecklenburg,* and by Luxem¬ 
burg,! (the King of Holland,)—* What would have been the 
‘ value,’ said his plenipotentiary, ‘ of a promise by King John 
‘ to the people of England, that they should have a Charter and a 

* Parliament, without any stipulation as to the contents of the 
‘ one or the powers of the other ? ’ Austria, Prussia, Saxony, 
Hesse Cassell, Oldenburg, Lubeck, and all the Saxon princi¬ 
palities, protested formally against the omission of a federal tri¬ 
bunal. The plenipotentiaries of Hanover declared it to be the 
earnest desire of the Prince-Regent that the confederation should 
not be a mere political alliance, but a union of the whole Ger¬ 
man nation : I'hat he well knew that neither the wants nor the 
wishes of the people would be satisfied until they obtained re¬ 
presentative constitutions guaranteed by the union, and support¬ 
ed by a federal tribunal; Rut that, convinced that these objects 
could not be immediately attained, and that an imperfect con¬ 
federacy was better than none, he authorized them to sign the 
'treaty; and to accompany that signature by a declaration, that he 
never would relax his efforts until its defects should be sup¬ 
plied.! 

Thirty years have now passed since the Act of Confederation 
was signed, and we can form some judgment how far it has ef¬ 
fected its proposed objects—‘ the external and internal security of 

* Germany, and the inviolable independence of each separate 
^ state.’ During that period, Germany has certainly been pre¬ 
served from aggression, ; But so has been all Europe north of 
the Alps. We cannot ascribe to the confederation the safety of 
Germany during universal peace. How far, then, has the con¬ 
federation succeeded in maintaining internal tranquillity? It 
has not prevented a royal revolution in Hanover, or popular 
revolutions in Saxony, Hesse Cassell, and Brunswick. It has 
not prevented the King of Hanover from trampling down the 
liberiies of his subjects; or the people of Hesse Cassell and 
Brunswick from deposing their sovereigns; or the mobs of 
Leipsic and Dresden from changing the constitution of Saxony, 
and forcing their King to abdicate, and his immediate successor 
to resign. It promised Liberty of the Press: it has destroyed it 
throughoqt the whole of Germany. It promised improvement 
in the commercial relations of the confederate states: it has 
abandoned them to the Zollverein. It promised to every 
German free passage from state to state: and even now a 


* Becueilf Vol. ii. p. 270. ! lbid>f 161. 

! Ibid^y Vol. V. p. 266. 
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Bohemian cannot cross the mountains which separate him from 
Saxony, without sueing at Vienna for a passport; and obtaining 
it, if he obtain it at all, at considerable expense, and after two 
months’ delay. It promised representative constitutions to every 
state: a whole generation has passed away, and still, in the 
greater part of the confederacy, there are none. Those which 
exist are subject, not only in their acts, but even in their 
deliberations, to the surveillance oxiA conitoX of the Diet; they 
are forbidden to make the granting supplies conditional on the 
redress of grievances; they are forbidden to enact laws which 
may be detrimental to the confederacy; and the Diet declares 
itself to be the sole judge what is to be held detrimental. What 
will be the tendency of its decisions, may be inferred from the 
principle laid down by the first article of its decree of 1832— 

‘ That all political power ought to be concentrated in the sove- 
* reign of each state, and that each sovereign is not only justified, 

‘ but actually bound by his duty to the confederacy, to reject any' 
‘ proposal inconsistent with this principle.’ * 

The result has been external calm, and internal fermentation. 
The outbreaks through which the popular indignation exhaled, 
during the first twenty years of the confederacy, have ceased in 
the hopelessness of redress. But a bitter enmity to the existing 
despotic institutions is general; and the popular leaders, deprived 
of the experience anil the responsibility which both inform and 
control those who are allowed to take part in the real manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of their country, have been guilty of all sorts 
of democratic and anarchical extravagances. Never has there been 
a prophecy more thoroughly fulfilled, than that above mentioned 
of the Emperor Alexander, when he foretold that Germany would 
not rest satisfied with a constitution which did not opj)osc to the 
abuses of power ‘ strong and liberal institutions.’ 

It may appear questionable wdiether states, subject to this 
amount of control, are individually independent, or merely 
members of one Empire, of which the Diet is the aristocratic 
ruler. The original Act of Confederation certainly left them 
independent; but the fundamental laws subsequently passed by 
the Diet, allow, to the purely German states, little real sove¬ 
reignty. We have alluded to some of those which gave a right 
of interference in their domestic concerns. The management of 
their foreign relations is almost taken out of their hands by the 
decree of 1820. By the thirty-first article, any foreign state may 


* See Decree of the Diet of the 28th June 1832. 
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complain to the Diet of the conduct of a member of the Confe¬ 
deracy ) and the Diet, if the complaint be just, is required to force 
the otTending state to make immediate and full reparation. And 
generally, in case of a controversy between any member of the 
confederacy and a foreign state, the Diet is to examine into the 
question, and to require, arid if necessary to force, the confederate 
state to accept or to render the satisfaction that the Diet may 
think reasonable. 

Still we apprehend that the different states must be considered 
legally sovereign, whatever be the practical subserviency of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingcn, with a territory of less than seven square 
German miles, an array of 345 men, and a revenue of £13,000 
a-year; or of Liechtenstein, with less than three square miles for 
its territory, fifty-five men for its army, and £2200 a-year for its 
revenue. 

In tlic first place, no alteration can be made in the fundamental 
laws of the confederation, except by unanimity. Liechtenstein 
may oppose its veto to the wish of its thirty-seven confederates. 
In the second place, the members of the Diet arc merely the 
delegates of their respective sovereigns, speaking in their names 
and obeying their orders.* Both these provisions are inconsis¬ 
tent with the notion of the Diet’s being a supreme power governing 
the confederacy as one nation, and acting for the general benefit 
of the whole, not the individual interests of a single member. 
And, lastly, which is the decisive mark of a mere confederacy, the 
inhabitants of each state owe allegiance only to their immediate 
sovereign. The Diet, says the decree of 1820, article thirty-two, 
proceeds against sovereigns, not against individuals. Resistance 
to its orders, or to its executive, is not treason. Under the 
feeble rule of the ancient Germanic Empire, the separate states 
possessed more real, and less legal independence than the mem¬ 
bers of the present Confederacy. Resistance to the Emperor 
was indeed always a crime ; but in the many cases in which he 
was not strong enough to punish, it was not a folly. Resist¬ 
ance to the Diet can never be a crime, but in the weaker states 
it must always be a folly. 

The Facte Federal, connecting the Swiss Cantons, bears date 
the 7th of August 1816. Like that which unites the German 
states, it is an alliance partly for personal and commercial inter¬ 
course, but principally for security. 


* Decree of the 3d June 1820. Art. 8. 
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For these purposes, however, particularly for the former, it is 
still less efficient than the German confederacy, as will appear 
from a brief summary of its principal provisions/ 

By the first article, the twenty-two cantons unite themselves 
for the preservation of internal tranquillity, and for defence 
against foreign aggression. They guarantee to one another 
their respective territory, and their respective constitutions, 
established by the supreme authority of each canton, and con¬ 
forming to the principles of the Facte. The Facte proceeds 
to declare that no part of Switzerland shall in future he 
subject to another; and that political rights shall not be 
the exclusive privilege of any class- That no cantons shall 
contract bet\lfeen one another alliances injurious to the rights 
of the otliers. That no canton shall make war on another; 
and that all differences between them shall be settled by arbiters 
selected from among the magistrates of the neutral cantons. 
That every canton may require from the other cantons assistance 
in case of external aggression or internal disturbance \—the ex¬ 
pense of the intervention falling on the whole Confederation, in 
case of foreign war, on the canton requiring aid in the case of 
internal disturbance. In the latter case the disturbers are to be 
puni.shed according to the law of the distuibed canton, which 
lias the option of trying them l)y its own judges, or by judges 
appointed by the cantons \vhich have assisted in sujipressing the 
tumult. That the purchase of commodities, and their passage 
from canton to canton, shall be free,—subject to any measures of 
police for the prevention of monopoly and forestalling. That no 
new tolls shall be created, or the existing ones raised, or, if they 
were originally granted for only a limited period, prolonged. 

Such arc the provisions of the J^acte with respect to the mu¬ 
tual relations of the cantons. 

With respect to their foreign relations, the Cantons renoimce 
their separate right to make war or peace, or contract alliances. 
They may, however, enter into conventions with foreign powers 
for furnishing mercenaries, and pour des ohjets economiques et 
de police^ —such, we presume, as postage, or the extradition of 
criminals.* 

These provisions rendered necessary a central authority, which 
should represent the cantons in their intercourse with foreign 
states, and direct their common defence. For this purpose a 
Diet is provided, consisting of delegates from the twenty-two 


' Supplementary article of the 18th July 1818. 
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cantons^ acting under the instructions of their respective govern¬ 
ments; each canton having a single vote. It meets alternately 
for two years' in Bern, Zurich, and Luzern. The canton in 
which it meets becomes, for these two years, the directing can¬ 
ton, {Fororty) its principal magistrate is the President; and, 
during the recess of the Diet, the government of the Vorort is 
the federal government,—communicates with foreign powers, and 
may convoke an extraordinary session. The Diet, by a majority 
of two-thirds, may grant additionUl powers to the Vorort. 

The power and duties of the Diet are to make war and peace, 
niul to contract treaties of alliance and commerce. For these 
purposes a majority of three*fourths, or seventeen votes out of 
twenty-two, is requisite. It carries into executidto the sentences 
of arbiters between canton and canton. It directs the course to 
be taken in case of foreign attack, or of internal sedition. And 
it is empowered, generally, ‘ to take all measures, which may be 
* necessary, for the internal and external safety of Switzerland.* 
For all these purposes the concurrence of a majority of the whole 
number of votes, that is, twelve out of the twenty-two, is re¬ 
quisite. 

The Diet lias, for its instruments, an army and a revenue. 
The army consists of a federal militia, of about forty thousand 
men, which, when require<l, is to be furnished by the cantons, 
in the proportion of two per cent to their population. The Diet 
appoints the superior officers, calls it out, superintends its disci¬ 
pline, training, and equipment, and commands its services. The 
revenue consists of an annual sum of about forty thousand pounds 
sterling, furnished by the cantons; and of the produce of a duty 
varying from three-halfpence to threepence a hundred-weight 
on imports; from which, however, the commodities which we 
select as the especial subjects of taxation, grain, timber, hides, 
butter, hay, and straw, and generally the articles most impor¬ 
tant to the mass of the people, are free.* 

As respects the external relations of Switzerland, the Confe¬ 
deration amounts to nearly a complete union. Except for com¬ 
paratively unimportant details, all the cantons arc represented by 
the Diet. But, as respects the internal tranquillity of the can¬ 
tons and their relations towards one another, the Facte is a mere 


* The amount of this duty in 1832 was 170,000 Swiss francs, or 
about L.10,000 sterling. The Diet has also a capital producing an in- 
'^me of about L.6000 sterling a-year. So that the whole federal re¬ 
venue is about L.56,000 a-year—less than the annual cost of an English 
frigate. 
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treaty, which attemptrvery little, and of that little has effected 
only a part. It guaranteed to each canton its existing constitu¬ 
tion. During the thirty years that have passed since that guar¬ 
antee was given, in the greater part of the cantons—in all, indeed, 
except the pure democracies—the constitutions which existed in 
1815 have been subverted by violence. In some there have 
been successive revolutions. It professes to guarantee freedom 
of commerce between canton and canton, and freedom of transit. 
The Swiss democracies, however, have fallen into the vulgar 
error of thinking that they can impose duties which shall fall 
upon foreigners. Many of the cantons surround their petty 
frontiers by cantonal barriers. They construct admirable roads, 
and then subject those who use them to tolls and examinations, 
which, partly from their expensiveness in mone)'^, and still more, 
from their waste of time and of trouble, make it the interest of 
almost every trader to avoid them. In this respect Switzerland 
is a marked contrast to the Zollverein. In the Zollverein the 
duties along the foreign frontier are severe, but within that great 
circle commerce is free, hi Switzerland the duties along the 
exterior frontier are scarcely more than nominal, while neigh¬ 
bouring cantons are striving each to exclude the other from the 
use of its markets and its roads. 

In one respect, and a very important one, the provisions of the 
presontilze/e have been eminently successful. They have cut short 
all the wars between the Cantons. There can be no doubt that 
if the federal bond were broken, a set of petty independent states, 
differing in religion, in language, in habits, and in interests, and 
with the propensity to war which always accompanies the pre¬ 
ponderance of the democratic clement, would be constantly try¬ 
ing to tear one another to pieces. It requires a strong indepen¬ 
dent authority to keep the peace among individuals; and nations 
have all the bad passions of individuals in greater intensit 3 \ 
The Swiss, too, are eminently pugnacious. In the beginning 
of last year thousands of men lelt their comfortable homes, sub¬ 
mitted to the fatigues and privations of long mountain marches, 
and exposed themselves to be shot as soldiers, or hanged as 
criminals, merely to prevent an independent nation from exer¬ 
cising its own judgment as to the choice of some of its Profes¬ 
sors ! It is probabje, however, that this very pugnacitj', which, 
if there were no confederacy, would render wars perpetual, 
enables the central authority to abridge or prevent them. The 
federal militia is always ready to start up at the first requisition 
of the Diet or Vorort. Its superior officers are, as we have 
seen, nominated by the Diet; and such is the force of military 
habits and traditions among a people of soldiers, that the whole 
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body^ though drawn from so many and so different districts, is 
the blind instrument of its military and political chiefs. 

The events of 1833 afford a remarkable example. At that time 
the whole of Switzerland was disturbed. The greater part of 
the cantons had been the scenes of successful revolutions. The 
Diet had resolved that the federal Pacte should be amended, by 
provisions strengthening the central power, and enabling every 
Swiss to settle and follow his business or his profession in every 
part of Switzerland. The three forest cantons, Uri, Schwytz, 
and Unterwalden, urged by the love of local independence, and 
the hatred of innovation which belong to small democracies, and 
the tradesmen of Basle and Neuchatel, preferring to every public 
object their exclusive privileges, would consent to no change, 
however beneficial, which might impair the cantonal sovereignty 
of the former, or disturb the municipal monopolies of the latter. 
They recalled their deputies from the Diet, and formed an alli- 
juice, called the league of Sarnen, for the express purpose of 
resisting all innovation. The Valais, Appenzell, and Zug also 
withdrew their deputies; and, though they did not join the league 
of Sarnen, were avowedly favourable to its purposes. These 
ei^ht cantons now became what is called in Switzerland the 
aristocratic party ; not from the forms of their governments, all of 
which, except Basle and Neuchatel, are pure democracies; but from 
their resistance to change generally, and particularly to any change 
which may stjrengthen the central at the expense of the cantonal 
authority, or may give to tlie majority of the inhabitants of Switzer¬ 
land any power over the minority. On the other hand, Bern, 
Argau, 'Fliurgau, Luzern, and St Gall, though all representative, 
and therefore admitting into their constitutions an aristocratic cle¬ 
ment, then formed the democratic party; whose object was to 
destroy the sovereignty of the cantons, and to convert Switzer¬ 
land into one state, governed by an omnipotent assembly elected 
by the majority of the people. If the aristocratic party could 
maintain itself, it seemed probable that the confederacy would 
break up into two or more hostile bodies of allies. If the demo- 
cratic'party should succeed, the confederacy would equally cease 
to exist as a confederacy, and be converted into a great republic. 

But some of the cantons which had set the example of separa¬ 
tion, w’ere themselves in danger of falling to pieces. The country 
districts of Basle rose against the town, and demanded a prepon¬ 
derance in the legislature. Some portions of Schwytz did not 
possess their fair share of political power. They separated them- 
iselves from the rest of the canton, and sent their own deputies to 
the Diet. The government of Schwytz raised a small regular 
force, summoned Uie peasants by the alarm-bell, and took military 
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possession of the seceding districts* The Diet, then sitting at 
Zurich, called out the federal militia* The next day 6000 men 
were under arms : in three days the force amounted to 20,000; 
8000 men instantly occupied Schwytz. Another body took 
possession of Basle, The seceding cantons were required to 
send deputies to the Diet. All obeyed except Neuchatel. Notice 
was given, that, unless by a certain day the Neuchatel deputies 
appeared, the town should be occupied by the federal troops* 
Within the prescribed period they took their seats. So far the 
Diet had interfered against the aristocratic party, Bern, which, 
from its wealth, territory, and population, must always lead the 
party to which it adheres, was then, and indeed is now, eminently 
democratic. The Bernes-e deputies, acting under the instructions 
of their government, now brought forward measures for the 
punishment of those who had promoted the late disturbances. 
Among them were propositions that those deputies from the 
Forest Cantons, who had previously represented their govern¬ 
ments at Sarnen, should be expelled from the Diet; and that a 
federal tribunal should be created, to try for treason the members 
of the government of Schwytz, who had directed the employ¬ 
ment of force against the districts which had separated themselves 
from the canton* If these propositions were rejected, the Bernese 
deputies were instructed to retire from the Diet. .The Diet, pass¬ 
ing by the propositions, replied to the threat, that if the Bernese 
deputies retired, the federal army which bad occupied Basle and 
Schwytz would immediately occupy Bern. This was suflicient. 
'riie propositions were tacitly abandoned, and the Beniese depu¬ 
ties remained. 

Jt is probable that if, in 1831, the Diet had known how 
completely the federal army was at its disposal, how readily it 
might be directed against the democratic as well as the aristo¬ 
cratic party, the revolutions which in that year changed the 
institutions of the greater part of Switzerland, would have been 
suppressed or prevented- Whether this would have been a good or 
an evil, may be a question. We arc inclined to thiuk that it 
would have been a good. The governments which were over¬ 
turned in 1881, were, it is true, almost all aristocratic or 
oligarchic, but they were just and economical. Their citizens 
formed the richest, the most prosperous, and the best educated 
portions of the Swiss. We doubt whether the democratic rulers 
who have succeeded them, will direct the internal affairs of their 
cantons as well. We are sure that, as yet, they have managed 
the external affairs much worse. From 1831 until now, the 
revolutionized cantons have been the pests of their neighbours 
in and out of Switzerland. The local governments have not been 
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strong^ enough, or firm enough, to prevent their territories from 
becoming the seats of intrigues against their foreign and their 
Swiss allies, and occasionally the camps from which free corps 
—that is to say, men guilty of the atrocious crime of making war 
without lawful authority—have issued to invade independent and 
friendly states, and to subvert independent and friendly govern¬ 
ments. 

It is impossible for any impartial bystander to approve the 
conduct of either the democratic or the aristocratic party. The 
object of the democratic, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
unitary party, is, as we have seen, to convert Switzerland into 
one republic, governed by the will of the .numerical majority. 
Its object is to destroy the cantonal nationality, which is the only 
nationality! that affects the imagination, or obtains the love, or 
flatters the pride of a Swiss. Its object is to substitute for the 
many different constitutions by which Switzerland is at present 
diversified, one uniform system of representation. What would 
be thought of an attempt to govern France, Italy, and Holland, 
by one representative assembly ? and yet Franco, Italy, and 
Holland, do not differ from one another in race, in interests, in 
prejudices, and in habits, more than the French, the German, and 
the Italian Cantons. They do not, indeed, difler more than tbe 
manufacturing Protestants of the Outer Rhoden of Appenzell do, 
from the Catholic shepherds of the Inner Rhoden. A central 
government perfectly jbst, perfectly wise, and perfectly well in¬ 
formed, might certainly so frame its measures as to consult tbe 
general welfare of the whole ; and to impose on no district or class 
any burden or privation which, consistently with that welfare, 
could be avoided. Rut what chance would there be of finding 
an approach to such qualities among deputies cho'cn by a ilis- 
persed agricultural population, where climate and natural ob¬ 
stacles obstruct communication ; where there is no class set apart, 
by leisure or by fortune, for the acquisition of statistical and 
political knowledge, and no capital to collect and reflect it ? 

Ilutsupposingthe establishment of the best central government, 
—not that is possible, but that is conceivable,—it would be intoler¬ 
able to the. inhabitants of more than one third of Switzerland. 
The single canton of the Orisons now contains sixty inde¬ 
pendent states, each consisting at an average of about two hundred 
and fifty families,—exercising supreme legislative, judicial, and 
executive authority, possessing its own traditions and its own 
history. Tbe pride of one of these small commonwealths would 
be little soothed by being told, that in exchange for its present 
independence, it would in future have one two^tnousandth part of 
the government of Switzerland. Even a member of the larger 
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republics constituting the Valais, or even of the more populous 
communities of Glarus, the two Appenzells, Zug, Schwytz, Uri, 
and the two Unterwaldens, now accustomed to exercise sovereign 
authority in his own landsgemeinde^ would treat vicarious power 
as mere delusion. An irresistible external force might establish 
such a government. France did so in 1798, after a war in which 
the women of the Forest Cantons fought by the side of the men. 
But as soon as the new government, thinking itself able to stand 
alone, allowed the French troops to retire, the local sovereignties, 
like springs relieved from 'a weight, started up, the legislative 
and executive councils fled, and nothing but foreign interposition 
prevented the complete restoration of cantonal independence. 

The confederacy which, under the title of * The Act of Me¬ 
diation,’ the strong hand of Bonaparte imposed upon Switzer¬ 
land, left to the cantonal governments considerable administrative 
power. It allowed them to exercise legislative and executive 
functions within their respective frontiers; and it allowed them 
on all questions, except those between canton and canton, to 
give binding instructions to their depiitit'S in the Diet. But in 
the Diet it gave a preponderance to the more populous cantons. 
Bern, Zurich, Vaud, St Gall, Argau, and the Grisons, had each a 
double vote. As there were then only nineteen cantons—Geneva, 
the Valais, and Neuchatel, then forming, or being intended to form 
parts of France—this gave to the six larger cantons twelve votes 
out of twenty-five. For declarations of war, ^rtreaties of peace, and 
for foreign alliances, the concurrence of three-fourths of the twenty- 
five votes was required. On all other questions, as no.proportion 
of votes was declared necessary, a simple majority must have been 
sufficient. The six cantons possessing double votes, therefore, 
with the concurrence of one other, could control the remaining 
twelve. It vested in the Diet the control of the federal army, 
and the management of all foreign relations; enabled it to decide 
all disputes between the cantons, to fix the amount of tolls, to 
create a uniform Swiss currency, and to authorize enlistment in 
foreign service. It subjected the legislative and executive officers 
of any canton tvhich disobeyed a decree of the Diet, to punish¬ 
ment as rebels by a federal tribunal. It gave to every inhabitant 
of Switzerland liberty to reside and pursue his occupation wher¬ 
ever he thought fit,—forbad all interior custom duties, forbad any 
canton to connect itself by treaty with another, or with a foreign 
country, or to keep more than two hundred regular soldiers, 
lastly. By the Act of Mediation, the cantons guaranteed to one 
another all their existing constitutions, and the existing terms 
of confederacy, against all foreign powers, against one another, 
and against internul factions. 
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At that time the constitutions of the three Forest Cantons, and 
of Glarus, Zug, Appenzeli, and the Grisons, were, as they are 
now, pure democracies; the others were representative demo^^ 
cracies, with some mixture of aristocracy. 

The Act of Mediation disclaimed the intention to subject 
Switzerland to a central government. It professed to leave un¬ 
touched the sovereignty of the cantons. It contained, however, 
two provisions inconsistent with that sovereignty. These were, 
firsts the clauses giving double votes to six of the cantons, and 
allowing a majority of the Diet to bind the minority. It is 
essential to a federal union, as opposed to an incorporation, that 
each member should possess a veto. If it do not, its whole poli¬ 
tical existence may be changed without its concurrence. And 
secondly^ the clause which subjected to punishment as rebels the 
legislative and executive functionaries of a canton which dis¬ 
obeyed the decrees of the Diet. Such a liability is destructive 
of sovereignty. A sovereign state cannot rebel; for rebellion 
implies subjection. The greatest defect of the Act was, that it 
seemed to exclude all modification of the existing cantonal con¬ 
stitutions. This was not indeed inconsistent with cantonal 
sovereignty, for a sovereign state may be bound by treaty not 
to alter its constitution; but it must in time have become an in¬ 
tolerable restraint. Bonaparte, however, knew that he was not 
legislating for posterity. He was erecting a temporary building, 
to be destroyed by his own hand if he succeeded in his plans of 
universal conquest, anti to fall with him if he failed. Tt lasted 
just eleven years;—eleven years during which Switzerland enjoyed 
more tranquillity, more freedom, and more prosperity than any 
other part of the Continent. These benefits, however, did not 
reconcile the cantons to the loss of their independence. In 1813, as 
soon as an Austrian army was interposed between them and the 
French frontier, they declared the Act of Mediation to be void. 
On this they were unanimous; but scarcely two cantons agreed 
as to a sul)stltiite. Many wished to revert to the state of things 
which had been altered by the French conquest in 1798, when 
Switzerland was divided into cantons, confederates, allies, and 
subject bailiwicks, connected by complicated and dissimilar rela¬ 
tions, the^result of wars, purchases, mortgages, cessions, and 
treaties,—a state of things, of which the weakness and inconveni¬ 
ence were little felt while the rest of the Continent was also feeble 
and disjointed, but which would have rendered her independence 
precarious in the presence of the powerful neighbours by whom 
she is now surrounded. 

The independence of Switzerland, however, is essential to the 
tranquillity of Europe. If she is not strong enough, we will not 
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say to protect herself, but to contribute powerfully towards her 
own protection, she must be under the influence of France or of 
Austria. And the power which can turn her resources against 
the other, will always be tempted to make use of such an advan¬ 
tage. On her independence depends her neutrality, and her 
neutrality is a great safeguard against continental war. While 
her frontier is respected, it covers the most vulnerable side of 
each of these two great military monarchies. If it had been re¬ 
spected in 1803, the battle of Marengo would not have been 
fought, and that campaign might have been as indecisive as its 
predecessors. If it had been respected in 1813, great additional 
diflSculties would have been thrown in Prince Schwartzenberg^s 
way; and the struggle, which more than once was doubtful, 
might have had a different termination. At the time of the 
Congress of Vienna, all parties, including even France, were 
anxious to diminish the chances of war. 'rhey required, there¬ 
fore, that the cantons should be united by a confederacy suffi¬ 
ciently intimate (o enable them to act as one body against an 
aggressor. For such a union the public feeling’ of the cantons 
was not then prepared, Tfie Orisons refused to be united to the 
Valteline; the people of the Valteline petitioned to form part of 
Lombardy. Bern denied that she had any duties to perform 
towards a supposed Swiss nation. She denied, indeed, that 
there was a Swiss nation; for she asserted that the cantons were 
sovereign states, connected only by such treaties as they might 
think lit to contract.*' The Congress argued, implored, pro¬ 
mised, and at last threatened; and the result was the existing 
Pacte ^—a compromise between the enlarged views of one party 
and the suspicious jealousies of the other, which was reluctantly 
tendered by the cantons, and reluctantly accepted by the Con- 
gress-t 

On the other hand, the aristocratic party, by refusing to allow 
any of the defects of the Pacte to be remedied, subject all the 
inhabitants of Switzerland to constant inconvenience, and en¬ 
danger the existence of the confederacy. The biennial change 
of the Vorort implies the removal of the seat of the federal go¬ 
vernment, with all its archives and officers, every two years. 
The provision that the magistrates of the Vorort shall form the 
federal executive, imposes on those magistrates duties which 


* Memoir of the Deputy of Bern, 30th Nov. 1814. Remeil% Vol. ii. 
p. 84. 

f See the Remarks of the Committee of the Congress on the Pacte* 
Becueil, Vol. iii. p. 18. 
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flometimes may be, and often must appear to be, inconsistent,— 
tbeir duties to their canton and their duties to the confede* 
racy* It subjects the composition of that executive to the con¬ 
stitutional changes ivhich may take place in any of the directing 
cantons. A revolution in Bern, Luzern, or Zurich, is a revolu¬ 
tion in Switzerland. It places the federal power in new hands, 
influenced by new passions, and acting on new principles. The 
provision that the cantons shall submit their difterenccs to 
arbitration, is enforced by no adequate sanction. It supposes 
that both parties are willing to assist in procuring an arbitra¬ 
tion ; where either refuses or neglects, the Diet is practically im¬ 
potent. As it has no immediate jurisdiction over individuals, it 
can enforce its decrees only by war. And though it may put 
down opposition, it cannot punish those who have opposed it. 
The Polish refugees who, in 1834, were guilty of the wicked and 
insane invasion of Savoy, were dismissed with a mere nominal 
punishment. The free corps who, in the last spring, made the 
equally atrocious, though not equally absurd, attack on Luzern, 
if they escaped from the territory that they had violated, escaped 
punishment altogether. The cantonal courts did not interfere. 
Probably their laws resemble our own; and give to them no power 
to punish crimes committed by their citizens on foreign teiritory 
egainst foreigners. And there is no federal tribunal. By requiring 
from the members of the Diet, in every case, adherence to the in¬ 
structions of their governments, it prevents all useful discussion. 
The questions which are nominally submitted to the Diet, are 
really considered and settled by the petty cantonal legislatures. 
The deputies are to act as if they could not be enlightened by 
information, or swayed by arguments. Whatever be their con¬ 
victions, they are obliged to vote according to their instructions; 
though they may be certain, that if the facts had been accuraicly 
known, or properly commented on, the instructions would have 
been diflFerent. The guarantee of the existing constitutions of 
the cantons, if not literally construed, is nothing; and, if literally 
construed, is a prohibition of improvement, 'lo prevent further 
change, indeed, seems to have be6n one of the principal objects of 
the framers of the Pacte. It must have been with this view that 
they-excluded from it all provisions for its amendment. It can¬ 
not, therefore, legally be altered, except by unanimous consent; 
and experience has shown, that in an aggregation of such ano-' 
malous elements, unanimity is almost impossible. 

But its greatest defect is, that it allows the inter|)osition be¬ 
tween the inhabitants of the different cantons of barriers, more 
numerous and more exclusive than those which, in the greater 
part of the Continent, separate nation from nation. have 
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already mentioned the obstacles opposed by many of thft can* 
tons to freedom of inter-cantonal commerce, and even to transit. 
The circulation of persons is still more impeded than that of 
. commodities. Though the law is often relaxed m practice, a 
Swiss cannot legally travel in many parts of Switzerland with¬ 
out a passport, which confines him to a certain route and a cer¬ 
tain period. Some cantons prohibit a stranger—that is to say, a 
native of another canton—from establishing himself within their 
frontiers. Others subject him to a line, others to additional tax¬ 
ation, others require him to give security for his good behaviour 
and solvency, others tolerate him, but subject him to the liabi¬ 
lity of arbitrary banishment. Some refuse to allow him to marry 
one of their citizens, others make him purchase the permission. 
Others sell to him the permission to marry out of his own can¬ 
ton. Sometimes the price varies according to the canton. Thus, 
by a law of 18IG, a Bernese who marries a woman of Soleure, 
pays about £3 ; and the woman about £6. The smuggling a wife 
without payment is a graveoffence—subjecting not only the offen¬ 
der but all his family to severe penalties. In some, his claims as 
creditor or mortgagee are postponed to those of their own subjects. 
In almost all, the difficulty of acquiring citizenship is great, except 
to persons of wealth, and in many even to them. This will remind 
the reader of the state of the agricultural districts of England, 
under the old law of settlement and removal; when, to use Adam 
Smith’s words, it was more difficult for a poor man to pass the 
artificial boundary of a parish than an arm of the sea, or a ridge 
of high mountains—when a hedge might separate places in one 
of which there was a surplus of hands, and in the other a defi¬ 
ciency,—in one of which wages were unnoeessaiily high, and in 
the other lamentably low. But under the English law, a man 
could not be removed, except to his place of settlement. Un¬ 
til that was ascertained, or if it could not be ascertained, he was 
entitled to remain. In most of the cantons, a stranger is re¬ 
movable merely because he is a stranger. He is pushed off 
the frontier, and left to shift for himself. Hence have arisen the 
Heimaihlosesy consisting of those who have never possessed or 
have lost their right of citizenship. These are the gipsies of 
Switzerland. Many of them have been wanderers for genera¬ 
tions ; the majority, indeed, are supposed to be the descendants 
of those who fled from Germany in the Thirty Years' War. Al¬ 
most every canton attacks them by vagrant laws, almost as cruel 
as those of England in the last century. They are hunted from 
territory to territory; conceal themselves in the forests or in the 
low quarters of the larger towns; and, as the law forces them to 
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be idle and miserable, revenge themselves by robbery and vio¬ 
lence. 

We have already alluded to the proposal, in 1833, for an 
amendment of the Pacte. It was adopted by the deputies of 
Luzern, Zurich, Bern, Glarus, Zug, Friburg, Soleure, SchalF- 
hausen, St Gall, the. Grisons, Argau, Thurgau, Vaud, and 
Geneva; but when proposed to the cantons for ratification, it 
was rejected by Luzern, which was becoming aristocratic; and 
as the Forest Cantons, and also Appenzell, Zug, and the Valais, 
were known to be opposed to it, it was abandoned. It proposed 
remedies for nearly all the defects of the existing confederation. 
It fixed the seat of the federal government at Luzern, and sub¬ 
stituted for the Vorort a Landamman elected by the cantons, 
and four federal councillors appointed by the Diet. It required 
that the constitutions of the cantons should contain provisions 
f*>r their legal amendment, and guaranteed them, not against 
change, but against change illegally brought about. It created 
a federal court to decide between canton and canton, and to ex¬ 
ercise immediate jurisdiction over the inhabitants of all the can¬ 
tons, for the punishment of treason or rebellion against the con¬ 
federacy, and of revolutionary excesses on the part of the can¬ 
tonal authorities, or of those subject to their government. It 
forbad the cantons to control their deputies by instructions, ex¬ 
cept as to specified subjects, and declared that on every question 
except the amendment of the Pacle^ twelve concurring Cantons 
sliould bind the whole twenty-two. It declared that all tolls 
should be regulated by the Diet, and reduced to the amount ne¬ 
cessary to keep up the means of communication : That no can¬ 
ton should subject its commerce with the other cantons to any 
import or export duties, or impose on the products of another 
canton an excise duty heavier than that which it imposed on its 
own : That every Swiss, provided by his canton with a certifi¬ 
cate of citizenship and good conduct, should have the right to 
establish himself in any other canton; to exercise there his trade 
or profession, to purchase and sell land, and to enjoy all civil 
rights, except political power and a share of the public property, 
and should be free from all dilferential taxation. And, lastly, 
it enabled a majority of fifteen cantons to alter the Pacte as 
they might think fit. 

The authors of this project, at the head of whom was M. 
llossi, then representing Geneva, maintained, as the author of 
the Act of Mediation had done, that their plan left the cantonal 
sovereignty substantially unimpaired. It appears to us, for the 
'treasons which we have already stated, that in both cases the 
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creaiion of a federal tribunal with immediate jurisdiction, and the 
power {riven to the majority to bind the minority, were incon¬ 
sistent with the separate independence of the cantons. Even 
the last provision of the project, the power proposed to hejriven 
to fifteen cantons to chanjre the Pacte as they might think fit, 
passed the narrow and somewhat indistinct line which distin¬ 
guishes a close confederacy from a loose incorporation. It 
would have enabled the fourteen representative cantons, with 
the concurrence of only one of the eight pure democracies, to 
abolish the democratic institutions of the remaining seven ; and 
to drag all those who opposed them before the federal tribunal, 
to be punished for treason or rebellion. 

But though we differ in this respect from the eminent men 
who were the framers of the project—though we think that, if it 
had been adopted, Switzerland would in theory have ceased to 
be a mere confederacy of iudepeiident states,—we agree with 
them in believing that the piiietieul result would have been 
beneficial. It did not alarm the fears or hurt the pride of the 
smaller cantons, by an inequality of votes. It gave few new 
powers to the Diet, and those which it gave were not likely to 
excite much jealousy. It left to the cantons nearly the whole 
management of their internal affairs,—merely preventing their 
exercising their power to the injury of themselves and of their 
neighbouis. As respects their relations to one another, it sub¬ 
jected them to no restrictions except those which are necessary 
to give law the predoininance over force, and to repress crimes 
which the cantonal governments are unable to prevent or to 
punish. If a federal tribunal hud existed, it is probable that 
the excesses of lust spring would not have occurred, "i'he mis¬ 
guided invaders of Luzern knew, that if they W'erc beaten their 
own cantons afforded them retreats. Few of them would have 
ventured on such an enterprise, if there had been a third party 
bound by duty, and armed with power, to punish it. 

Perhaps the most questionable provision was that which 
enabled a majority of fifteen cantons to alter the Facte as they 
might think proper. Some power of alteration beyond that 
which necessarily belongs to all contracting parties when unani¬ 
mous, is wanting ; but we are inclined to think, that either the 
necessary majority ought to have been greater—eighteen per¬ 
haps, or even twenty votes, instead of fifteen; or that certain 
matters, such as the constitutions of the cantons, ought to have 
been excluded from the power of alteration by a majority. 
There is little reason, however, to believe that this part of the 
project would have occasioned real inconvenience; and, as 
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sincere friends to Switzerland, we must regret that it was 
abandoned. 

The American Union is placed on the limit which separates 
a confederacy from an incorporation. It is either the strictest 
alliance of independent states, or the loosest aggregation of sub¬ 
ordinate municipalities. The decision whether it belongs to the 
one class or to the other, leads to important results. If the 
union be an incorporation, if the people of the United States 
form one nation, each individual citizen owes allegiance to that 
nation. A combination among a portion of the citizens to 
withdraw from that allegiance, and either to form themselves 
into an independent sovereignty, or to connect themselves with 
any other sovereign power, would be a treasonable conspiracy— 
a conspiracy for which every person engaged in it would be 
personally responsible. On the other hand, if the Union be a 
mere alliance,—if the states of which it is constituted arc distinct 
nations, each sovereign and independent, though bound to the 
others by treaty,—there is no national authority, beyond the 
authorities of each state, to which allegiance can be due. If 
any one shall think fit to separate from the Union, it may do so. 
The seceding state will be guilty of a breach of treaty; the re¬ 
mainder of the confederacy will be entitled to exercise ugainst it 
the rights of war, and, if successful, the rights of conquest, but can¬ 
not treat any of its subjects as criminals. In fact, the subjects of 
the seceding state would be legally criminal if they refused to obey 
its orders, though in opposition to those of the federal authority. 
Nor is this a mere speculative enquiry, like the question us to 
the grounds on which every supreme government is entitled to 
obedience. The doubt here raised is, which is the supreme 
government? In case of conflict between the federal and local 
authorities, to which of them is obedience due? As this is a 
question on which the most eminent statesmen and lawyers in 
America irreconcilably differ,—on which even the framers of the 
Union were not agreed,—it would be presumptuous in us if we were 
to give an opinion, without at least supporting it by an outline of 
the facts and arguments which have convinced us. 

For this purpose, we must consider not merely the Articles of 
Union, but the previous history of the people by whom they were 
adopted. We say the people, for the inhabitants of the United 
States have always been one people. The citizen of one state 
never was an alien in another. Under the British rule, all were 
lellow subjects, all obeyed the same sovereign, all spoke the 
same language, all looked back to the same ancestors, nearly all 
professed the same religion; and, what is perhaps the most impor- 
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tant Unk, all were governed by tbe same common I 9 W. The 
ruling power in all was a house of representatives elected by a 
very wide suffrage, a council, and a governor. Besides this 
general resemblance between colony and colony, the different 
classes in each colony were little distinguished by manners, 
wealth, or habits. In the British islands, the English, Scotch, 
Welsh, and Irish, have each a distinct national character, which 
is again modified by the accidents of rank, wealth, trade, and pro¬ 
fession. In the colonies, nobody was poor, and nobody was very 
rich; nobody was grossly ignorant, and very few were highly 
educated. The only rank was official, and therefore temporary; 
and it is probable that, throughout that vast territory, there was 
a nearer approach to equality, a flatter level, both material and 
personal, than has ever existed before, or will exist again in a 
numerous people; and even now, when many causes of in¬ 
equality have been at wmrk for seventy years, M. do Tocqiie- 
ville remarks, that there is more difference in civilization between 
Normandy and Brittany, which are united by a bridge, than 
there is between Maine and Georgia, which are separated by fif¬ 
teen degrees of latitude. 

When the weakness of the British Parliament, yielding to the 
folly and obstinacy of the British King, drove these prosperous 
and loyal colonies to resistance, it was not the states but the 
people who took the lead. l"he delegates who met in Congress 
in 1774, were appointed not by the legislature but by tbe people. 
In nearly tlieir first act, their petition to the Crown of November 
1774 , they describe themselves as his Majesty's faithful subjects 
of the colonies of New Hampshire, &c., on behalf of themselves 
and of the inhabitants of those colonies.; and they ask rec^ress * in 
‘ the name of the faithful people of America.’ They imme¬ 
diately assumed powers which the State legislatures were incap¬ 
able of granting to them, and which could have proceeded only 
from a people restored by revolution to its original right of self- 
government. Some of their enactments, indeed, could not have 
been executed even by a revolutionary despotism. 'I'hey forlmde 
the importation of British commodities, and then enacted that all 
manufactures should be sold at a reasonable price, so that no 
undue advantage shall be taken of a scarcity of goods. 

The Congress which met the next year, though similarly 
appointed, certainly adopted the Federal instead of the national 
principle. One of their first acts was to frame the Articles of 
Confederation of the 20th of May By these articles the 

united colonies entered into a firm league and friendship with 
each other, to cease on reconciliation with Great Britain, but, on 
failure thereof, to be perpetual. Each colony to retain its own 
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laws and.constitutions, or to amend them as it might think fit: 
To send annually delegates to Congress in the proportion of one 
to every five thousand polls: Congress to meet in each colony 
by rotation : Each delegate to have a vote, and, if necessarily 
absent, by proxy:. One half to be a quorum: Congress to 
determine on foreign relations, reconciliation with Great Britain, 
settling; disputes between colony and colony, the planting new 
colonies, general commerce and currency, and military defence : 
The expense to be supplied by each colony, in proportion to its 
male polls between sixteen atid sixty years, by taxes to be raised 
and levied according to its own laws : Congress to be at liberty 
to propose amendments, binding when approved by a majority of 
the colonial legisljitures. 

This rude sketch of a Confederacy was not ratified by the 
people or by the provincial legislatures, and does not appear to 
have been acted on. Many writers on the history of the 
American constitution, among whom are Kent and Story, 
scarcely allude to it. 

'^J’he Congress of 1776 was equally Fodcrjil. It declared 

* the United Colonies to be free and iiulependent states, and as 
‘ such to have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract 

* alliances, establish commerce, and do all other acts which in- 

* dependent states may of right do.* It is remarkable that not 
one of the sovereign powers thus enumerated had, at that time, 
been exercised; or has since been exercised by any one of the 
states which here declared themselves to be independent. 

On the 4th of October 1776,' the Congress signed new Articles 
of confederacy. They differed from those of 1775 principally in 
the following pointSi First,* the several states are prohibited 
from entertaining any relations with foreign powers, or contract- 
ing any alliances between one another, except by consent of 
Congress. Congress to meet always at Philadelphia, to consist 
of delegates sent by the different states, and revocable at w’ill; 
the delegates of each state to have only a single vote. No 
delegate to be appointed for more than three years out of six, or 
to hold any paid office, federal or provincial. For all important 
questions the concurrence of nine out of the thirteen states to be 
necessary ; and for all others, except a mere adjournment from 
day to day, the concurrence of seven. Lastly, the Articles of con¬ 
federacy are to be altered only by the unanimous vote of Con¬ 
gress, ratified by the legislature of each of the states. 

„ The Congress having, in the Declaration of Independence, ad¬ 
mitted the sovereignty of the states, its members acted in the 
preparation of this treaty merely as ambassadors, and not even 
as plenipotentiaries. As soon as it was completed it was sent to 
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tlie states for ratification ; and it was not until 1781, nearly at 
the close of the revolutionary war, that the final ratification was 
obtained. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think the confederation of 
1775 rather less objectionable than that of 1770. A smaller 
quorum was required, and a bare majority pf that quorum was 
sufficient. Under the confederation of 1776 the mere absence 


of the delej^ates from six states often paralysed the whole Union ; 
and even when those of nine were assembled, not merely the 
opposition of a single state, but its refusal to vote, or the 
neutralization of its vote by a difference of opinion amongst its 
delegates, prev’ented the requisite concurrence. The exclusion 
from Congress of persons holding office, and the refusal of re- 
eligibility, mark the progress of democratic jealousy ; and the 
declaration, that the terms of confederation should not be altered 
except by unanimous consent, made them in fact, as fur as words 
could make them so, unalterable; since every compact whatever 
is alterable by the unanimous consent of all the parties to it. 

The United States may be said to have been bouiul liy this 
treaty for twelve years, the Articles of Corifedoration having been 
proposed by Congress in 1776, and from that time acted on, 
though not adopted, by a majority of the States, until the sum¬ 
mer of 1778; and the present constitution, which siiporseded 


them, having obtained a similar ratification in the summer of 
1788. Of these, six wore war, terminated by the peace of 1782. 


While the contest was raging, the confederacy was pressed to¬ 
gether hy England on one side and France on the other. But 
the looseness of the bond let in destructive elements, which kept 
it always on the verge of dissolution. As a general rule, Con¬ 
gress acted not on individuals hut on States. It could require 
supplies of men and of money from the members of the Union, 
but it was forced to leave to the local legislatures the task of 
rai-iing them. If they chose to enlist their men only for a year, 
or even for a less period ; if they neglected to pay, or to clothe, 
or to arm them ; if they raised their supplies of money hy issuing 
paper without providing for its convertibility, or limiting its 
amount; or if^ as was frequently the case, they neglected alto¬ 
gether to comply with the requisitions of the central authority, 
that authority was pow’erless. The defaulting state was sove¬ 
reign. It had committed a breach of treaty, for which the only 
remedy was war; and the attempt to apply that remedy would 
have produced immediate ruin to the whole Confederacy. 

On looking through Washington's correspondence it will be 
seen, that not a single year passed in which he did not fully ex¬ 
pect, that unless the conduct of the States was totally altered, 
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or France would supply the money and the troops which they 
neyflccted to furnish, the resistance to Great Britain must cease# 
In a letter to Congress, dated the 20th of August 1780, he 
thus, condenses the history of the first five years of the war:— 

* If we had formed a permanent army, we never should have had 
‘ to retreat, with a handful of men, across the Delaware, in 1776, 

* trembling for the fate of America, which nothing but the iu- 
‘ fatuation of the enemy could have saved ; we should not have 
‘ remained all the succeeding winter at their mercy, with some- 
‘ times scarcely a sufficient number of men to mount the ordinary 
' guards, liable at every moment to be dissipated if they had only 
‘ thought proper to march against us, (1777;) we should not 
‘ have been under the necessity of fighting at Brandywine with 
‘ an unequal number of raw troops, and afterwards of seeing 

* Philadelphia fall a prey to a victorious enemy; w^e should not 

* have been at Valley Forge with less than half the force of the 
‘ enemy, destitute of every thing, in a situation neither to resist 
‘ nor to retire (1778;) we should not have seen ISew York left 

* with a handful of men, yet an overmatch for the main army of 
‘ these States (1779 ;) we should not have found ourselves this 
‘ '‘pring (1780) so weak as to be insulted by 5000 men, unable 
‘ to protect our baggage and magazines—our security depending 

* on a want of enterprise in the enemy ; we should not have been, 

‘ during a greater part of the war, indebted for our safety to their 

* inactivity/* This was no ebullition of temporary disappoint¬ 
ment. Washingtoirs contemporary letters paint, in still darker 
colours, the dangers to which he was exposed through the 
weakness of Congress, and the misconduct of the States. 

In the latter part of 1776, for instance, when nothing but the 
Delaware was between him and the superior army of General 
Howe, every letter contains anticipations of immediate defeat. 
Thus, on the 12th of December, he writes—‘ There can be no 
‘ doubt that they (the enemy) will pass the Delaware as soon as 
‘ possible. Happy should 1 be if 1 could see the means of pre- 

* venting them. At present I confess I do not.’t A week after, 
on the 20th, he says—* I think the design of General Ilowe is 
‘ to possess himself of Philadelphia, and I do not see what is to 
‘ prevent him, as ten days more will put an end to the existence^ 

* of our army.t 

It was in these desperate circumstances, on the 25th of De¬ 
cember, when his army was within four days of disbanding, that 


♦ Sparks* Washington^ Vol. vii. p. 162. f Vol. iv. p. 211. 
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Washington ventured on the almost desperate expedient of 
crossing the river at Trenton, with his handful of ill-disciplined 
troops, and attacking that army before which he had been for 
three months retreating. In his confidential orders to the officers 
who were to take part in the movement, he does not palliate its 
danger : ‘ but necessity,' he adds, ‘ dire necessity, will—nay, 

‘ must—justify an attack/ * The British general was found as 
unfit for defensive as he had been for offensive war. The ap¬ 
parently hopeless enterprise succeeded; the British army re¬ 
treated almost in panic to Brunswick and New York, and 
Washington intrenched himself in Morristown, at about thirty 
miles’ distance. He did not feel himself, however, much relieved 
by his victory. 

Not three weeks after, on the 19th of January 1777, he tells 
the Pennsylvanian authorities, that ‘ the army is so much re- 
‘ duced since we left Trenton, and the many that will be dis- 
‘ charged in a few weeks will so weaken our forces, that it 
‘ will be impossible to oppose the enemy with success. As I 
‘cannot expect onr situation to be long a secret to the enemy, 

‘ there is no douht that they will take advantage of our weak- 
‘ ness/ t And to Congress ho writes, ‘the fluctuating state of 
‘ an army comjjosed chiefly of militia, bids fair to reduce us to 
‘ the situation in which w’e were some time ago, that is, of 
‘ having scarcely any army at all. One of the Philadelphia 
‘ battalions goes home to-day, the other tw'o remain a few days 
‘ longer by courtesy. The time for which Miflin’s brigade 
‘ came out is expired, and they stay from day to day by solicita- 
‘ tion, their number much reduced by desertions/}: A week 
after, on the t26th, he says, ‘ the enemy must be ignorant of 
‘ our numbers, or have not horses for their artillery, or they 
‘ would not leave us undisturbed/ Soon after, on the 2d of 
March, § he estimates General Howe’s force at 10,000 men, 
well disciplined and w^ell appointed; his own at 4000, all raw, 
badly officered, and under no government; infers an attack to 
be imminent, and fears that, if it take place while the relative 
condition of the two armies is unaltered, ‘the game is up/|| 
On the 12th of April, he writes to his brother, ‘ To my great 
‘ surprise we are still in a calm, how long it will, how long it 
* can remain, is beyond my skill to determine. That it has con- 
‘ tinned much beyond my expectation, is certain. But to expect 
‘that General Howe will not avail himself of our weak state, is 
‘ to say that he is unfit for the trust reposed in him—the cam- 
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* paign will be opened, and without men on our side. The ridicu- 
‘lous and inconsistent orders given by the executive powers in 
‘ some of the statCvS, and even by the officers therein, are scarcely 
^ to be thought of with patience. It would seem as if to harass 

* the troops and delay their juncture, were the ends in view.* * 

‘ The calm, however, continued till the end of June, when General 
Howe, having now allowed Washington to collect the appearance 
of an army, marched a few miles towards him, and then returned to 
Staten Island and NewYork. Washington considered this retreat 

* as a peculiar mark of Providence.* t At length, on the 2dd of 
July, he embarked his troops, according to Washington’s expecta¬ 
tions and fears, to proceed up the North River, and join General 
Burgoyne in his advance from CaiKula—hut really to go to the 
south and invade Pennsylvania by the Chesapeak. Washington 
proceeded by land to meet him, marched through Philadelphia 
on the 24th of August, was beaten at Brandywine on the I Ith of 
September, and again at Germanstown on the 4tli of October; 
and in the beginning of December, intrenched himself at Valley 
Forge, on the Schuylkill, about twenty miles from the British 
headquarters at Philadelphia. 

In these positions the two armies remained till the middle 
of the following July, Ho similar was the sequence of events, 
that Washington’s letters from Valley Forge, are often almost 
copies of those written in the preceding year from Morristown. 
Thus, oil the 23d of December, he tolls Congress, that unless 

* some great and capital change suddenly takes place, his army 

* must inevitably be reduced to one or other of these three 
‘ things,’—starve, dissolve, or disperse; that three or four days 

* of bad weather would prove their destruction ; that out of 
‘his whole force of 11,000 men, 2898 are in camp unfit for 

* duty, because they are barefoot and otherwise naked, besides a 

* number confined in the hospitals for want of shoes, and others 
‘ in the farmhouses on the same account, and tliat for want of 
‘ blankets many are obliged to sit up all night by fires.* X In the 
following February, one of his officers, General Varniim, says, 

‘ the situation of the camp is such, that, in all human prohahiliry, 

‘ the array must shortly dissolve/§ Washington himself, writ¬ 
ing at the same time, anticipates a general mutiny and desertion. || 
In the March following, he desires the Congress to estimate the 
temper of the army from the circumstance, that within the last 
six months between two and three hundred officers had resigned 
their commissions ; and that the supplies of men, said to have been 
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forwarded to him from Virginia and North Carolina, from desertion 
and other causes, had dwindled to nothing.* On the 10th of 
April he complains to Congress, that, from want of proper pro¬ 
visions, the officers are mouldering away; that scarce a day 
passes without the resignation of two or three commissions; that 
those who go on furlough do not return ; and that no order, regu¬ 
larity, or care of the men, or of the public property, prevails.f 

Two years afterwards, on the J3d of April 1780, we find neither 
the temper nor the condition of the army improved. ‘ There 
‘ never,' he says, ‘has been a stage in the war in which the dis- 
‘ satisfaction has been so general or so alarming. Some States 
‘ furnish their troops pretty amply, others provide them with 
‘ some necessaries, others do little or nothing at all. 'I'he officers 
‘ and men compare circumstances. The officers resign, and we 
‘ have now scarcely a sufficient number left to take care even of 
‘ the fragments of corps which remain, 'riie men have not this 
‘ resource; tliey murmur and brood over their discontent.' i On 
the ’JBth of JVJay he says, * Unless a system very different from 
‘ that which has long prevailed be immediately adopted through- 
‘ out the States, our affairs must soon become desperate, beyond 
‘ the possibility of recovery. Indeed, I have almost ceased to 
‘ hope.* § 

No such change, however, took place; and a few months 
after we find him resting solely on the hope of assistance 
from France. ‘One of two things,’ he writes to Franklin on 
the 11th of October 1780, ‘ is essential to us,—peace, or the most 
‘ vigorous aid of our allies.' || On the 20tli of November he 
says, ‘ Congress wdll deceive themselves if they imagine that the 
* army can rub through a second campaign as the last.' ^ On 
the 7th of January 1781 he informs the States, that mu cr the 
existing system it will be vain to expect from tlie troops another 
campaign.*’"^ On the 15th of January he states to Colonel 
Laurens his belief^ that without an immediate and ample suc¬ 
cour in money, though the States may make a foc?ble and expir¬ 
ing effort^ the next campaign will in all probability be their last.ft 
On the 9th of April he tells Laurens that the predictions of his 
last letter are becoming verified. ‘ VVe cannot,' he says, ‘trans- 
‘ port provisions to the army, because we cannot pay the tcam- 
‘ sters. Our troops are approaching fast to nakedness, our hos- 
‘ pitals are without medicines, our sick without nutriment, our 
‘ works at a stand, and the artificers disbanding; in a word, we 
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‘'are at the end of our tether. Without foreign aid our present 
‘ force, which is but the remnant of an army, cannot be kept 
‘ together this campaign, much less will it be in readiness for 
‘ another.* * The money thus earnestly implored was obtained, 
but the next year the distress had returned. On the 4th of May 
1782, in a circular to the governors of the different States, he 
asks, ‘ Under the present plan of non-compliance with requisi- 
‘ tions for men and supplies, how is it possible to continue the 
‘ war ? If the States will not impose, or do not collect and apply 
‘ taxes for the support of the war, the sooner we make terms the 
‘better; the longer we continue a feeble and ineffectual war, 
‘ the greater will be our distress at the hour of submission.f 

Fortunately for the greatness, thon ji perhaps not for the 
morality or the happiness of America, the war had, by this time, 
become unpopular in England. On the 27th of February 1782, 
the Commons addressed the Crown against the continuance of 
hostilities. On the 20th of March Lord North resigned, and, 
though the preliminaries of peace were not signed until Novem¬ 
ber, the general expectation of its conclusion prevented any 
active military operations on cither side. 

On looking back at this memorable contest, three conclusions 
appear to us to be irrci^istible. First, that such was the incapa¬ 
city and misconduct of Congress and of the States, that nothing 
but the extraordinary military and moral qualities of Washington 
saved them from ruin. Secondly, that even Washington could 
not have saved them, if the British commanders had acted with 
ordinary skill and courage. And, Thirdly, that neither Washing¬ 
ton’s merits nor the British demerits would liave enabled the 
United States to conquer t 4 heir independence, if France had re¬ 
mained neutral. And we are inclined to believe, that sucli was 
the exhaustion of both France and America, that if England 
had been willing, as there can be no doubt that she was able, to 
continue the war for a couple of years longer, she might have 
concluded it triumphantly. Whether that would have been on 
the whole a good or an evil is a more difficult question. 

Weak as the Federal tie was during the war, it became still 
more feeble after the peace. There was not a state in which 
individuals, powerful from their position, and bodies powerful 
from their numbers, were not anxious to break it. The expenses 
of the war had been supported chiefly by loans, and by the issue of 
a paper currency, so profuse that it had become almost valueless. 
The debtors formed of course the numerical majority in every 
^ state, and in almost every state the numerical majority was om- 
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nipotent. Congress required the states to tax themselves to se¬ 
cure the louTis and redeem the paper money, ^’hey not only 
refused to obey the requisition^ but actually passed laws enabling 
the valueless paper money to be tendered in payment of debt; 
forbidding any difference between paper and specie; and in one 
state, requiring every man to swear that he would sell at the 
same price for the one as for the other; any contravention to be 
punished as a case of wilful and corrupt peijury. Other states 
passed acts inconsistent with the treaties with England and 
France; others entered into a commercial war of hostile regula¬ 
tions ; and others were on the brink of a real war about boundaries 
and jurisdictions. Many of the leaders felt that their importance 
depended on the sovereignty of their state. If New York was 
a nation, its governor was a sort of king. If it was a mere pro¬ 
vince, he was scarcely more than a lord-mayor. 

At length, however, the evils arising from the impotence of 
Congress, and the folly and tyranny of the local legislatures, 
became intolerable. In 1787, Congress recommended the states 
to appoint commissioners to revise the Articles of Confederation ; 
and to propose alterations rendering the federal constitution 
adequate to the exigencies of government and the preservation 
of the Union. The people of every state except Rhode Island, 
appointed commissioners. They met in May 1787, and after a 
discussion of four months, with closed doors, produced the 
seven original Articles of the present constitution. 

Under this constitution, the supreme federal power,—instead 
of being concentrated in one assembly, as it had been under the 
former confederacy, and as it is now in the German and Swiss 
confederacies,—is divided into three branches, legislative, execu¬ 
tive, and judicial; the legislative and executive functions being, 
however, kept less distinct than is usually attem])ted in wTitten 
constitutions. 

The legislative power is vested nominally in a House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and a Senate, but really iu those two houses and a 
President. Both the House of Representatives and the Senate 
are elected by the states; but in the Senate each state has tw'o 
members, and no more, and they are elected by the state legis¬ 
lature : the representatives are elected by the persons who elect 
the popular branch of the state legislature, and the number 
returned for each state depends on its population. Delaware 
has now only one member, New York thirty-four. 

The Senate, therefore, is a federal, the House of Represen¬ 
tatives a national institution. That Senators and Represen¬ 
tatives must be inhabitants of the states by which they 
are chosen, is a federal, mark common to both. The Senate 
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exercises judicial^ executive, and legislative functions. It tries 
impeachments, and its concurrence is necessary to trea¬ 
ties, and to the appointment of some high officers. The Repre¬ 
sentatives have no judicial powers, nor any that are strictly exe¬ 
cutive, except that war must be declared by an Act of Congress. 
The most important powers of the two houses arc those which 
enable them to impose and collect taxes, to borrow money, to 
regulate commerce, to naturalize, to grant patents, to create 
national tribunals, to coin and regulate money, and' punish for¬ 
gery, to fix the standard of weights and measures, to raise, sup¬ 
port, and regulate a military and naval force, to dispose of the 
territory of the United States, and to admit new states into the 
Union ; and to make all laws which may be necessary for giving 
effect to the powers granted by the constitution. The Repre¬ 
sentatives sit for two years, the Senators for six. 

The President is appointed by electors nominated by the 
states,—each state appointing a number eijual to its senators and 
representatives in Congress. This is a national arrangement, as 
it proportions the influence of each state to its population. New 
York, having two senators and thirty-four representatives, now 
appoints thirty-six electors; Delaware, having two senators, but 
only one representative, only three, lJut if no person have a 
majority of the whole body of electors, the choice devolves on the 
House of Representatives—voting, however, not by number but 
by states, which is of course a compromise in favour of the fede¬ 
ral principle. The President holds office for four years, but is 
re-eligible—is Commander-in-Chlef of the army and navy, repre¬ 
sents the Union in its foreign relations, makes treaties, which 
require, however, the ratilication of the Senate, and has a suspen¬ 
sive veto on all the proceedings of Congress. His great influ¬ 
ence, however, arises from bis powers of appointing and remov¬ 
ing national officers. The constitution enables him to nominate 
to the high diplomatic and judicial offices, but gives to the Sen¬ 
ate a negative, and enables Congress to vest in him alone all 
other appointments—a power which Congress has exercised so 
liberally, that he now enjoys nearly the whole patronage of the 
Union. Still more extensive is his power of removal. It extends 
not merely to the offices within his absolute gift, but even to 
those as to which the Senate has a veto; and, as it is not re¬ 
strained by public opinion, it places the whole official world at 
his mercy. 

The Judicial power of the United States is vested in one su¬ 
preme court, and in such inferior courts as Congress may estab¬ 
lish. The judges hold their offices during good behaviour— 
nearly a solitary exception from the general rule. Their jurisdic- 
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tion extends to all questions as to the construction of the consti¬ 
tution ; to all cases arising under the laws and the treaties of the 
United States; to all admiralty and maritime cases ; to controver- 
gies in which the United States are a party; to those between two 
or more states, between citizens of different states and between a 
state of the Union, or its citizens and foreign states or subjects. 
As the constitution was originally adopted, the supreme court 
had jurisdiction over a state at the suit of an individual—but, 
in anticipation perhaps of the expediency of repudiation, this 
power has been repealed. 

Congress may propose amendments in the constitution, which, 
when ratified by three-fourths of the states, become law,—the 
only exception being, that no state shall be deprived of its equal 
vote in the Senate. Lastly, Tlic constitution, and the laws made 
in pursuance of it, are the supreme law of the land; any thing in 
the constitution or laws of any state notwithstanding. The 
Articles of the constitution which we have omitted, and those 
which have been added by amendment, are principally nega¬ 
tive. The most important are, that no export duty shall be im¬ 
posed; tliat no state shall have any foreign relations, make any 
thing but gold or silver a legal tender, or pass a law impairing the 
obligation of contracts; that a republican constitution is guaran¬ 
teed to every state; and that all powers not delegated to the 
Union, or prohibited to the States, are reserved to the States or 
to the people. 

The Articles of Union were submitted in each state to a con¬ 
vention of delegates chosen by the people, and ultimately, 
though not without great opposition, assented to by each con¬ 
vention. 

We have already stated, that there exists in America a large 
party which holds the constitution, of which we have thus given an 
outline, to be a mere treaty between sovereign states, and bind¬ 
ing therefore on each only so far as it is observed by the others ;— 
which holds that each state is entitled to judge for itself, whether 
the acts of the federal government are authorized by the treaty, 
and is entitled to disobey them if it believe them to be not so 
authorized; or, whether authorized or not, if it believes the evil 
of obedience to be greater than the evil of resistance;—which holds 
that such resistance is not rebellion, but breach of treaty,—not 
treason, but war, and punishable therefore by the soldier, not by 
the judge. 

From these opinions we utterly dissent. They appear to us 
to be consistent neither with the history, nor with the provisions 
of the Articles of Union. We have seen that the inhabitants of 
the Union were originally one people. That although the colo- 
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nies declared themselves to be sovereign states, no . state ever 
dealt in that character with foreign nations; that at first they 
recognised each other’s independence, and tried the experiment 
of a confederacy; that the experiment was so unsuccessful, 
that it was only through foreign assistance, and the almost in¬ 
credible folly of tbeir enemy, that they escaped subjugation 
during the war, and that after the peace they were on the brink 
of anarchy; that, pressed by the existing evils of the Confederacy, 
and dreading still greater mischiefs, they resolved to substitute 
for it a Constitution ; and that it was the people, not the states, in 
convention, not by their legislatures, which authorized its dele¬ 
gates to frame that Constitution, and which adopted it when 
framed. 

If from the history of the Constitution we turn to its text, we 
find it equally opposed to the supposed sovereignty of the states. 
The power of amendment is inconsistent with that theory. A 
convention appointed by the people of three-fourths of the states 
may, with one exception, make what alterations they think fit. 
They cannot deprive a state of its equal vote in the Senate, but 
this is the only limit to their power. The people of twenty-one 
out of the twenty-six states now constituting the Union,—or of 
thirty out of the forty of which it will soon be constituted,—may 
impose on the others whatever form of government they choose. 
They may create a hereditary President, or abolish the office 
altogether; they may guarantee to every state aristocratic 
or monarchical, instead of republican institutions; they may 
establish privileged orders, or vest the central government in a 
single assembly elected annually by universal suffrage; they 
may convert the United States into a monarchy, an aristocracy, 
or a democracy. It is no answer to this reasoning to say, that 
no such violent changes are likely to be effected. No state that 
is legally liable to be thus affected,—no state whose whole insti¬ 
tutions are at the mercy of its neighbours,—is sovereign or inde¬ 
pendent. And this is the case with every one of the United 
States. Nor is it certain that important changes will not be 
made. One thing the people of the Northern and Central states, 
if they acquire the requisite preponderance, certainly will do. 
They will destroy what the Southern states call their domestic 
institutions; or, if they do not abolish slavery altogether, will 
treat it as it was treated by England,—make its continuance so 
troublesome that it will not be worth preserving. 

* Again, the powers of the President are those of a monarch, not of 
the chief of a confederacy. They far exceed, indeed, those of most 
‘ European monarchs. The sovereigns of Britain and of France 
have theoretically the power to choose their own ministers, to 
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reject bills passed by both houses,'and to appoint and dismiss 
the great majority of the public officers. Practically, each is 
forced to nominate the ministers whom the houses or the cham¬ 
bers point out to him, to assent to the bills which they have 
passed, and to allow all public officers, except a few of those who 
come into immediate contact with the Government, to retain * 
their places for life. The American President names and re¬ 
tains his own Cabinet, rejects any bills which displease him, and 
displaces all public officers whose continuance is inconvenient to 
him—that is to say, ail who do not belong to . his party, all 
whose places he wants for his friends, and all who, whether 
friends or enemies, do not implicitly obey him. Twenty-five 
years hence, when the wealth and population of America will 
be doubled, the President, if the Union, and his powers and 
patronage continue, will be the most powerful individual in the 
world. 

But the provisions of the Articles of Union, which most strongly 
give to them a national as opposed to a federal character, are those 
which create the judicial power. The Supreme Court, as the ulti¬ 
mate court of appeal, and the ultimate interpreter of the constitu¬ 
tion, sits in judgment on all the acts of the States. It may set aside 
their legislation as unconstitutional, reverse the judgments of their 
courts, and declare the acts of their officers illegal. Throughout 
the Union, its judges make circuits, and its subordinate district ^ 
courts are established. They are not bound by the laws of the - * 
state in which they sit; ^they are not dependent on its officers for 
the execution of their process. Every where they exercise over 
the people a national and immediate sovereignty, before which 
all provincial power must bend. If the citizens of the local 
government of a State think that a district or a circuit court, 
established by Congress, has exceeded its powers, their only ap¬ 
peal is to the Supreme Court. The decision of that court cannot 
be questioned. 

The superiority of judges, who are appointed by the President 
and for life, over the state judges, most of whom are elected by 
the people, and many hold for short terms, or at will, occasions 
a general wish to resort to the national courts; and the provision 
which gives them jurisdiction, whenever citizens of different 
states are parties, enables this to be done in every important case.^ 

* It is every day'spractice," says Justice Story, ‘ for a citizen of 

‘ one State to remove to another to become a citizen of the lat- ^ 

* ter, in order to enable him to prosecute suits, and assert inter- , 

* ests in the courts of the United States.’* 

• Briggs v. French, ii. Summer, 255, 
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This is, perhaps, a forced construction; but the jurisdiction 
expressly and intentionally given to the national courts, is deci* 
sive of the question. It enables them to enforce obedience to 
every lawful act of Congress, or of the executive government, 
and to decide what acts are lawful. Of this power they can be 
<ieprived only by the authority which, in every free country, must 
be practically omnipotent—the will of the people. An Act of 
Congress impairing it would be void ; and, while it lasts, it cer*^ 
tainly appears absurd that States, whose highest functionaries 
are under the control of a superior tribunal, should call them^ 
selves sovereign or independent. 

The American constitution was a compromise. Its framers 
gave to it only a qualified approbation. They believed it to be 
the best which, in the existing state of passions, prejudices, and 
interests, could be adopted and obeyed ; and they looked for¬ 
ward to its working with an anxiety in which fear was predomi¬ 
nant. It has on the whole been successful, but it is an unpleasant 
symptom that its success has not been progressive. During the 
period of nearly sixty years which has passed since it was con¬ 
structed, almost every country in Enropc has changed its form 
of government; in almost every country the new constitution 
has been altered from time to time as its defects became manifest, 
and has been improved almost from year to year. In the British 
Islands, where the apparent changes have been the least, the real 
changes, and thereat improvements, have been perhaps the great¬ 
est. But in the constitution of the United States few changes 
have been made ; and most of those have been either unimportant 
or mischievous. To the latter class belong tbe extensive powers 
of appointing public officers, and the universal power of removing 
them, conferred on the President ; and the exemption of a state 
from being sued. The keystone is the judicial power—but this 
is now less powerful and less independent than it appeared to be 
in the first years of its institution. The decision that the courts 
of the United States have no criminal Jurisdiction at common law,, 
has much diminished their power. Congress may give to them, 
and in many cases has given to them, extensive criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion ; but what it has given it can take away. The independence 
of all, except the judges of the supreme court, has been impaired 
by the Act of Congress of 1802; which abolished many of the 
circuit courts of the United States, and dismissed the judges 
^ without the slightest compensation. Jefferson, under whose Presi¬ 
dency this was done, belonged to the party which maintains the 
sovereignty of the States. That party is instinctively opposed 
to the national judicature; and, with tbe unscrupulousness of the 
party warfare of America, used this tyrannical means of weak¬ 
ening it. 
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The Presidential part of the Constitution is perhaps that which 
has least answered the intention of its framers. That intention 
was by a system of in<lirect election to vest the appointment in a 
select class. The result has been, that the selection of electors 
has become a mere form. They have no more discretion than 
an English Dean and Chapter under a congi d'ilire. They are 
chosen as mere instruments, pledged to nominate a given candi¬ 
date. In a previous volume,* we noticed the miscliiefs arising 
from the re-eligibility of the President, coupled with his short 
term of office. These are increased by the enormous amount of 
his patronage, and still more aggravated by the absolute power 
of removal given to him by Congress, and now uncontrolled by 
public opinion. Every fourth year the whole Union is convulsed 
by the struggle which of the two great parties shall have the 
exclusive enjoyment of the honours, powers, and emoluments of 
office. And the interval is spent in preparations for the contest, 
which distorts and misdirects the foreign and the domestic policy 
both of the Government and of the Opposition. 

Another great defect in the Constitution is the exclusion from 
Congress of all official persons. This is an error into which the 
framers of democratic constitutions seem naturally to fall. Their 
jealousy of the executive leads them to exclude its officers from a 
seat among the representatives of the people. To a certain degree 
we ourselves suffer under it. The law which vacates a seat in 
the House of Commons by the acceptance of office under the 
Crown, and that which declares the holders of offices under the 
Crown, created after the 25th of October 1705, to be incapable 
of sitting, are examples. We evade these laws, partly by the ap¬ 
pointment of Peers, partly by creating offices held nominally not 
under the Crown, but under some other functionary, or under a 
public board, and partly by Acts of Parliament excepting new 
offices from the statute of Anne. Still, however, they are the sources 
of perpetual inconvenience. In America, where these expedients 
cannot be used, the mischief is felt in its full force. The Presi¬ 
dent and his ministers escape the responsibility of having to de¬ 
fend their measures in Congress, 'I'he members of Congress, 
with no administrative functions to occupy their time,—removed, 
in the miserable straggling village to which they are banished, 
from their usual labours, and duties, and pleasures,—have nothing 
to do but to criticise in its absence the measures of government* 
They form themselves into committees, each of which assumes 
the supervision of some branch of administration. They have 


^ Vcl Ixxxb p. 34, 
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to act on information, which in many cases must be imperfect, 
and under the influence not only of their own passions and in¬ 
terests, but of the instructions of their constituents—instructions 
which a Senator finds it difficult to resist, and a Representative 
impossible. That under such circumstances the affairs of the 
Union have been conducted as tolerably as they have been, is 
owin? partly, without doubt, to the general intelligence of the 
people, and their long habits and traditions of self-government; 
but also partly, and perhaps principally, to the happiness of their 
position, in a vast territory far exceeding their wants, though 
apparently not their desires ; with neighbours only on the South 
and the North,—the first incapable of resistance, and the second 
anxious only fur peace and commercial intercourse. With such 
advantages, it is difficult, as M. de Tocquevillc has well remark¬ 
ed, to commit irreparable mistakes. 


Art. \TI .—A Supplement to Hume's Commentaries on the Laxc 

of Scotland respecting Crimes. By Benjamin Roiieut Bell, 

Esq., Advocate. Edinburgh : 1844. 

•’'Phis is a very useful addition to the great work of the late 
Mr Baron Hume. That work w as first published in 1797, 
and was carried on by the author, in two successive editions, till 
the year 1829. Mr Bell has now continued it, by these supple¬ 
mentary notes, till the year 1844. In doing so, he has had to 
make himself master of the whole proceedings of the supreme 
and of the circuit courts, and of all the statutory and other 
changes upon our criminal practice, during the last fifteen years; 
and to compare kindred cases, to reconcile or point out contra¬ 
dictions, and to clear obscurities. He has discharged these 
duties of a legal annotator very creditably—interfusing all his 
detaUs with pertinent lemarks—given in a style, both of writing 
and of thinking, marked by the plain distinctness befitting legal 
statement. He has the rare merit of never being too long; and, 
indeed, is occasionally rather too short. But, on the whole, he 
has performed his task with considerate industry and judgment; 
and has produced a Supplement indispensable to all consulters 
of the original work. 

That work has proved, and will probably long continue, of 
literally incalculable practical usefulness. Prior to its appear¬ 
ance, almost every thing connected with our criminal proceed¬ 
ings was involved in great obscurity. There was no proper 
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book on tlie subject. The short and antiquated * Laws and Cus- 
‘ toms of Scotland in Matters Criminal,* by Sir George Mac¬ 
kenzie; the solitary, and not well-considered, chapter on Crimes 
by Erskine, in his admirable * Civil Institute and the insigni¬ 
ficant * Institute of the Criminal Law* by Forbes — which 
were our only Manuals, were not only imperfect, but, even to 
the extent they went, were quite unsuited for business. Criminal 
cases had not begun to be regularly reported. And, above all, 
the records of the court, where alone the proceedings were to be 
truly found, were so ill kept, so ill indexed, and in such general 
disorder, as to be nearly inaccessible even to the antiquarian. In 
this situation, though a system of Jaw existed, it lay something 
like the statue in the quarry. Tradition—understanding—offi¬ 
cial experience—all called into action upon the excitement of 
some difficulty; these were the authorities on which too much 
depended. Every thing was a mystery. 

Hume carried the torch into all the recesses of actual practice. 
He not only made himself familiar with all the scattered matter 
that had been published, though much of it lay hid in places not 
commonly explored; but he was the very first who went systema¬ 
tically to the records, and filtered these fountain-heads. Macken¬ 
zie and Erskine had sketched a good arrangement, upon which, 
however, he improved. It includes the whole subject—both the 
Law of Crimes, and of the Forms and Proceedings for their in¬ 
vestigation and trial. The explanation of practice being his 
chief object, he never (or at least far too rarely) withdraws his 
eye from the actual business of the court; and therefore fixes 
and illustrates cvdTy point by positive authority. The result 
was, that, in as far as ordinary practice was concerned, he at 
once changed night into day. Few Institutional writers have 
ever done more towards the elucidation of any department of 
practical law. Those who only live now, in the familiar enjoy¬ 
ment of the light which he diffused, cannot properly appreciate 
the value of his exertidns. For above forty years he has been 
the relief and the guide of all Judges and Counsel acting within 
Ms sphere; insomuch, that there is probably not one of them 
who, if called to act now, under an extinction of all that Ilume 
has produced, would not feel like a person who was required to 
see, after the windows he had been accustomed to trust to had 
been suddenly closed. 

And his light is not only clear, but, in general, it is remark¬ 
ably correct. There is only one important subject—that of sedi¬ 
tion and its punishment—on which there has always been a 
decided division of opinion among lawyers as to the soundness 
of his doctrines. This is a matter into which it would be useless 
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to enter, unless it were done thoroughly and accurately. We have 
no space for that at present, and no occasion; especially as the 

E ower of transporting for fourteen years, or for life, for which 
e contends, and this even in the case of a first conviction, if 
ever it existed, has been taken away by statute. But the fact 
undoubtedly is, that his views on this subject have always been 
resolutely resisted by very competent judges ; and probably each 
succeeding generation will be more against him than that which 
preceded it. The only conclusion we draw from this is, that, 
in our present estimate of his merits as a legal instructor, this 
chapter must be deducted. 

And, though invaluable in all other chapters as a practical 
book, the work, in other views, has very serious defects. 

The style has most of the faults, except perhaps obscurity, 
that a bad style can be disfigured by. It is weak, heavy, and 
inelegant; with little of the clear precision proper for legal 
exposition ; and, though expressing the thoughts of a man of 
literature and intelligence, conveying the impression of neither 
expressly; while it is at the time encumbered by a ludicrous air 
of sage, ponderous, formality. It is a style quite solitary among 
the legal writers of Scotland. Its invention must have cost great 
labour to one accustomed to the weighty, though sometimes in¬ 
explicit diction of Stair, and to the clear, sensible, brevity of 
Erskine. 

There is in his Commentaries a total absence of every thing 
savouring of philosophy or general principle. Indeed, every 
thing of the kind is expressly abjured. ‘ The main bent and scope 
* of my undertaking,’ is merely ‘ to initiate the young lawyer in 
‘ the elements of our criminal practice .’— {Introd.) ‘ I have no 
‘ intention of bringing forward a philosophical treatise of criminal 
* jurisprudence.’— {Ifnd.) He was much more usefully employed. 
But, without bringing forward a general philosophical treatise, 
the practical elements of the law of a single country may be 
treated philosophically. In unfolding the legal polity of any 
one people, nothing is more in the way, or more useful, than to 
glance at foreign analogies; or to call in, as did the greatest of 
our Institutionists, Stair, the aid of those natural and universal 
principles of justice and reason, into which so large a portion 
of all law, but especially of all criminal law, resolves. This, it 
might have been thought, would have been peculiarly tempting 
to an author who was evoking an entire system, and had the 
whole field fresh before him. But these Commentaries may be 
- read without its being discovered, except by two or three slight 
references to England, that any other civilized people had a 
<:e(cheme of delinquency and punishment; or that any enlightened 
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men Lad ever discoursed on the principles of penal law* Very 
likely the rules given as those of the law of Scotland, would at 
last have been the same as they are in the Commentaries; but 
they would have rested on a more solid basis, and the introduc¬ 
tion of liberal matter would have strengthened and dignified the 
whole work, 

A deeper imperfection is probably to be ascribed, in part, to 
the character of the period w hen the work was in the author's 
mind. It was composed amid the terrors and panic of the Re¬ 
volution in France, when abhorrence of change was almost 
the only recognised public virtue. To propose an improvement 
was to admit a defect; and, as this indicated innovation, all such 
admissions were denounced. The learned Commentator was 
attached to the party of which this was then the creed, or the 
policy. The criminal law of Scotland, moreover, had suffered 
under parliamentary discussion, arising out of recent political 
trials; and the author avows that he had hastened his publica¬ 
tion, I'rom ‘ the desire of rescuing the law of his native country 
‘ from that state of declension, in the esteem of some part of the 
^ public, into which, of lute years, it seems to have been falling.' 
^{Introd.) A most commendable object certainly; but one 
that, in the circumstances, tended to aggravate an apparent de¬ 
termination to see nothing wrong in any part of our system. It 
needed have been no shame to a country still shaking from the 
disorders of barbarism and tyranny, that its law, never before 
systematized, should be imperfect. But no one imperfection is 
acknowledged in these Commentaries. Consequently there can 
be no change recommended. AVe cannot recollect one single 
suggestion in the whole work for the improvement of the law. 
Indeed, all such suggestions arc eschew^ed. * Neither have 1 any 
^ intention of turning censor on our practice, and of suggesting 
^ changes and reformations ivhich might Jit it to some standard of 
^ higher perfection than our forefathers had in view.* — {Inirod.) 
Hence it is not merely stated what the law is; but the law, as 
thus stated, is upheld as wise, with an uniformity of praise to 
which nothing human is ever entitled. 

Take an example. There is nothing now to Linder juries 
from delivering verdicts by the lips of their foreman ; nor is it 
deemed improper, but exactly the reverse, in the court, if a ver¬ 
dict happens to be inapplicable or obscure, to point this out, and 
to try to get the defect removed. But when Hume first pub¬ 
lished, the law was, that all our verdicts must be in writing. 
They were made up in this form. ‘ The above assize having 

* enclosed, and having chosen A B to be their chancellor (fore- 

* man), and C D to be their clerk, and having considered 
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* the criminal libel raised and pursued at the instance of her 
‘ Majesty's advocate against E F, panel) the interlocutor of rele- 

* vancy thereon, the proof adduced on behalf of the prosecutor, 

* and the proof in exculpation, they all in one voice find the said 

* panel guilty ; in testimony whereof, these presents arc signed in 

* the presence, and by their authoritj', by the said A B and C D* 
This Writ was sealed, delivered in open court, and recorded, 
and it formed the only attainable communication of the jury’s 
opinion. Except’in the case of a few extravagant clerical blun¬ 
ders, corrected by the tchole jury on the spot^ all errors in this 
nonsensical form remained, incorrigibly, parts of the verdict; and 
the court could not say a w'ord, but had only to receive and to 
act upon the verdict as written. There were probably good rea¬ 
sons for all this tedious and dangerous formality in ancient, dis¬ 
orderly times, when tricks upon juries and verdicts were possible. 
But these reasons had all vanished long before the date of this 
work; and there was scarcely a thinking man who did not fret 
and sneer at the awkwaid form they had left. Hence written 
verdicts were dispensed with by a statute passed in 1814, which 
proceeds on a preamble amounting in substance to this, that they 
were nuisances. 

But Hume, instead of looking forward to some such certain 
and speedy result, states what the law then was, without any 
remark on its awkwardness; and then, in that extraordinary 
introduction, where he selects many of the plainest defects of 
our law as topics for eulogy, he not only praises the written 
verdicts, but, with no want of boldness certainly, puts his com¬ 
mendation upon the very circumstances that made the legisla¬ 
ture join the public in condemning them. ‘ The decision of the 
^ assize is transmitted to the court tlirough the medium of the 
‘ written verdict alone, wherein, if there be any thing obscure, 
‘ defective, nay^ contradictory even^ or unintelligible^ still it cannot 

* be explained^ supplied^ or amevdtd by the assize in court on the 

* question or suggestion of the judges; neither can the judge 

* re-enclose them privately, to reconsider and correct their ver~ 
‘ diet for themselves. It must be taken from them as it is, with 

* all its imperfections^ how gross soever^ on its head^ and receive 

* the judgment of the court, without regard to the prejudicial 

* consequences which may sometimes attend such an issue of the 
^ trial* * This is the statement of the law, and here is the 
criticism on its policy. He selects this point as one of those on 
Avhich he holds that Scotland is entitled to plume itself as supe- 


* Vohii.p. 413; edit. 1819. 
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Tior to England :—* Notice may also be taken of the jealousy 
^ which actuates our custom, of all intercourse between the 
‘ judge and the jury, insomuch that the written verdict, once 
^ delivered into court, cannot on any pretence be retracted, or 

* even amended or explained^ but must be received and taken 

* with all its imperfections^ how glaring soever^ on its head. An 
‘ English jury, on the contrary, are conversed with, re-enclosed, 

* questioned, and instructed by the court, without any manner of 
‘ restraint — (^Introdn) 

We have explained this example fully, not because it is by 
any means the most important—for it is now of no importance 
whatever—but because it happens to be clear. It is a good 
illustration of what we mean. A great many fully as strong, and 
of far greater consequence, might be stated. The time is fast 
approaching, if indeed it be not already come, when it must ap¬ 
pear absolutely incredible that the author of such a work should 
not have one word of objection to state, even to the unchecked 
nomination of all juries by the presiding judge, unaided by any 
peremptory challenge—the clearest and the grossest vice in our 
former practice. Parliament has since swept away many of 
these blemishes; with the entire approbation of the public, and 
to the relief of tlie court and the great furtherance of justice. It 
is to be lamented, for his own sake, that such a Commentator did 
not permit himself to anticipate the inevitable verdict of a coming 
age; and to add to the merit of telling what the law is, the still 
higher merit of pointing out what it ouglit to be. If the sug¬ 
gestion of improvement was not within his plan, the frailty of 
blindness to imperfections might at least have been avoided. 
He might, if he chose, have stated the actual law, and there 
stopped ; but he has given his sanction to defects, in any attempt 
to remove which, his auihority in their behalf is always set up 
as a formidable obstacle. Yet the truth is, that while no one's 
opinion upon matters of mere practice is even yet entitled to so 
much weight, no one’s opinion upon the policy or amendment of 
the law is entitled to less. 

Thinking of these matters has recalled a view which we indi¬ 
cated above fifteen years ago,* of the frequent superiority of the 
law of Scotland to that of England in practical sense and ra¬ 
tional equity. It is very difficult to institute any general com¬ 
parison of the merits of the laws of two countries, because the 
code that may justly be deemed the best on what are thought 
general principles, may be the worst for the particular people. 


See this Journal, April 1830. Vol. li. p. 124. 
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The only satisfactory comparison is on points of importance on 
vrhich each has the same object. Where the one people is ge¬ 
nerally in advance of the other, on this common ground, and 
especially when this is attested by the one trying to get up to 
the other, and by .the very same ruts, the conclusion is plain. 
Tried by this test, we still think the balance clearly in favour of 
the northern part of the island ; and that, if it were put to any 
wise neutral jurist to say which law he would give to a third 
nation, he would not transplant that of England. 

Some very striking evidence in favour of this opinion has been 
furnished by the recent course of legal reform in England itself. 
These reforms have been very extensive—greater, probably, with¬ 
in these twenty years than for centuries before; and they have 
generally followed on the recommendations of candid and intel¬ 
ligent men, who had been appointed to enquire and to Report, 
and whose conduct, (by the way,)—they being mostly of the pro¬ 
fession of the law,—affords, like that of their brethren in Scot¬ 
land, a series of triumphant refutations of the groundless and 
vulgar imputation against lawyers, that, being interested in the 
perpetuation of legal abuses, they can never be relied on as will¬ 
ing legal reformers. Now the improvements thus introduced, 
or recommended, in England, amount, in a really surprising 
number of instances, to little else than to an approximation to 
the law of Scotland. Not that the law of Scotland has been 
often avowedly taken as the type ; on the contrary, nothing is 
more curious than the composure with which all allusion to 
this law, even when it is copied, is avoided. Nevertheless, not 
being able to reject what was right, merely because it was 
Scotch, the English reformers have been driven to do from ne¬ 
cessity what we have been long doing from choice. 

We have no space here to do more than to state this general 
fact. To prove it, would require a full and minute detail of the 
English amendments, one by one, with the corresponding prac¬ 
tices ill the law of Scotland. This would be the subject of a 
most curious and useful work, or rather it ought to pervade an 
exposition of the differences between the laws of the two countries 
—a work which, considering the intercourse now existing between 
the kingdoms, and the appellate j urisdiction of English lawyers, 
with their unavoidable English leanings, over Scotch causes, it 
is surprising has never yet appeared. But we can confidently 
state this—that no one can study the English Reports and Sta¬ 
tutes, with a view to Scotch analogies, without being satisfied 
. that, in a large majority of cases, the evil to be rectified in Eng¬ 
land does not exist in Scotland, and that the English remedy 
resolves into a reduction of their law into ours. The recent 
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amendments of the law of England, though not the best, are 
the most palpable, of the trophies of the law of Scotland. 

And though our southern friends be justly proud of their 
criminal law, this is the department in which the law of Scotland 
has the least reason to shrink from comparison. We have bor¬ 
rowed some of their principles ; but we have given something in 
return, and think that a good deal more might be borrowed. 
How much was it owing to the immemorial and successful prac¬ 
tice of Scotland, that the people of England obtained the recent 
and reluctant concession of prisoners being allowed, as well as 
prosecutors, to address juries by their counsel ? An English 
reformer, examining the criminal system of Scotland, will find 
the preparatory investigation of suspected guilt so conducted, 
as to make it absolutely impossible that a prisoner should be 
obliged to go to trial, only after his supposed crime had been 
performed, probably before the witnesses and jurymen, on the 
public stage. lie will find an easy expedient for avoiding the 
harshness of hurrying an accused man, at once, from the grand 
to the petty jury—that is, of actually trying him without giving 
him more than a few minutes’ notice lliat he is certainly to be 
then tried. He will find a scheme of very simjrle forms and 
checks, under w’hich the blunders that distinguished the cases 
of Frost and O’Connell could scarcely, if even possibly, have 
occurred. He will find in the institution of Public l^rosecutor, 
duly assisted by subordinate officers,—but the conrtitutional re¬ 
sponsibility resting upon himself,—an elTectual remedy for the 
gross and countless evils of viewing crimes as oifeiices against 
the individual injured, and of either exaggerating his suflerings 
by compelling him to come forward for behoof of the community, 
in the inconsistent characters of accuser and witness, or of leaving 
it to depend upon his good-nature whether there shall be any pro¬ 
secution at all or not. And he will not find any thing approach¬ 
ing the comic scrupulousness of a legal system at once so precise 
and so narrow, that a malicious mischief-doer who smashes a 
matchless vase, can only be punished for breaking the glass that 
covered it. 

It is, perhaps, in the department of the public accuser, that, 
for England, the most necessary, and the least doubtful, in¬ 
struction might be reaped. There is no part of the Scottish 
system more admirable, or in general more admirably worked. 
Where any thing obstructs the prevailing impartiality of his 
office, such as party spirit, the public prosecutor’s privileges may 
certainly be abused; though in modern times not without 
danger to himself. But, deducting such rare accidents, this de¬ 
partment of public justice is performed so well, and operates so 
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fairly and efficaciously^ that it exhibits the conclusive practical 
example of the superiority of public over private accusations, 
for the repression of guilt, or the protection of suspected inno¬ 
cence. We cannot at present explain' the principles or machinery 
by which the office works. But some of its daily results may 
be stated in a very few words. 

The ordinary, and necessary, evils of any scheme of private 
prosecution, arc, that offences are not complaimed of,—that, 
when complaints are made, they are so often groundless, or so ill 
supported by evidence, that many who are accused, and long 
imprisoned, are never tried,—and that of those tried, too large a 
proportion are acquitted,—a fact implying too free accusation, 
or too little preparation for trial. Kow, without professing any 
thing like absolute accuracy, we are pretty confident that we 
may give the following as not far from the ordinary state of the 
facts in Scotland. 

1. How many offences go unnoticed, can never be known ex¬ 
actly; but, most certainly, their doing so in any undue propor¬ 
tions is not an evil that prevails in this country. The interest 
which the provincial accusers have in the investigation of supposed 
guilt, makes the opposite objection, of rash accusation, far more 
plausible. 2. Of every hundred persons committed by the ma¬ 
gistrates for trial, about (we should suppose) ninety are actually 
tried. 3. The ten who are not tried, instead of being left in 
prison, or held to bail, till some periodical jail-delivery comes 
round, are generally liberated, by directions of Crown counsel, 
in a very few days. 4. Of the ninety tried, about eighty-five 
are nearly certain of conviction. These calculations may pos¬ 
sibly be a little incorrect, though in what direction we arc not 
aware; but we are tolerably sure that, on the whole, about 
eighty or eighty-five out of every hundred persons committed, 
are convicted. We do not include summary or police convic¬ 
tions, which arc not under the public prosecutor’s direction. 
This is no ill-working system. 

Except in cases of high treason, where the law of England pre¬ 
vails, Scotland has no grand juries. Twenty-one years ago, a 
view was given in this Journal,* the general tendency of which, 
though not without doubts, was in favour of the introduction of 
that institution into this country. We are now satisfied that this 
view was erroneous; and we are confident that, besides being nearly 
impracticable, grand juries would be not merely useless, buta very 
serious evil, in Scotland. We need not enter into any explanation 


* Vol. xxxix. p. 387, Jannaiy 182 •. 
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of tbe grounds of our present opinion ; there being no chance at 
present of any attempt being made to extend that institution to 
this quarter of the Empire. It is sufficient to mention our gene¬ 
ral idea, which formerly was, and now is this :—Laying aside 
theory, and fancy, and the delusion of old names, and the con¬ 
stitutional poetry of the matter, there is no real use of grand 
juries even in England, except as a protection against the grie¬ 
vances of private prosecution. They interpose a check between 
innocence and unjust accusation. But they do this merely by 
correcting, or defeating, the ignorance or intemperance of ac¬ 
cusation, prompted and inflamed by the excitement of personal 
injury. The very small extent to which they can operate in this 
way, may be seen in the single fact, that the grand juries of 
England can never hear more than the accuser’s side of the case. 
But where crimes are looked after by responsible public officers, 
the object of whose inquiry is truth, and to whom the story of 
the accused is just as injportant as that of the accuser, the uses 
of this check are entirely superseded. "J'here may possibly be 
u grand political case, now and then, once in half a century 
perhaps,—when those to whose imaginations ancient forms arc 
dear, may sigh for the grand jury. But for the million of cases, 
this institution is of no use where the criminal department is not 
a field for the carelessness, or malice, or caprices, of private pro¬ 
secution. 

It has never been so in Scotland- It cannot be denied that 
the al>sence of free political privileges and habits has occasionally 
enabled our public accuser to do Injustice. But while this state 
of things lasted, it is obvious that the people could have derived 
little or no protection from grand juries; because the public 
apaihy or helplessness that tempts a public prosecutor to try 
oppression, makes all kinds of juries dependent. In a debased 
country, grand juries only enable power to practise oppression 
under safer forms. In such a country, it is better to let the ac¬ 
cusing oflicer stand out alone, and act on his own responsibility. 
So long as Scotland had no practical native representation in 
Pailiament, this responsibility, though always far from nominal, 
was necessarily slighter than what was desirable. But now, 
that this all-pervading defect has been corrected, and kindred 
institutions have been improved,-and the public character of the 
middle classes has been elevated, it is sufficient. This being the 
case, the people do not require the awkward intervention of grand 
juries to shield them ; and in no other view is the absence of this 
institution, with its manifold incumbrances, any imperfection in 
our system. - 

Nevertheless, our criminal law has its blots—all material, and 
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one vital. Those ■who care not for these matters, and who dream 
that evils can be upheld or concealed by eulogising the excel¬ 
lences that happen to attend them, will do nothing to remove 
them. Others, who take an interest in the improvement of the 
law, and hold an evil to be only so much the worse in proportion 
to the good that it impairs, will deem it their duty to urge every 
amendment that may tend to perfect what they admire. We 
shall therefore specify a few of these imperfections; selecting 
those only which, not being connected with any matters of ex¬ 
isting contention, have a chance of being fairlv considered ; and 
are at the same time so perfectly clear, that it is very difficult for 
any one, who exercises his reason alone, to defend them. 

I. It is always boasted of as a legal presumption, that a pri¬ 
soner not proved to be guilty, is to be held innocent. Hence, 
guilty or not guilty, are the only two general verdicts known 
under the English law. But in Scotland there are three—guilty, 
not guilty, and not proven. In both of the last two cases, the 
prisoner is acquitted; but with a very material distinction. Not 
Guilty means, that the jury have no doubt, either of positive in¬ 
nocence, or at least that there has been a clear failure in the 
evidence of guilt. Not Proven means, that while the jury are not 
satisfied with the evidence of guilt, neither are they satisfied of the 
prisoner’s innocence. In this situation, while their legal con¬ 
sciences will not allow them to say that he is guilty, their moral 
consciences will as little allow them to say that he is not guilty j 
so they escape all difficulty by only saying that his guilt, though 
they suspect it, has not been proved. This is what is called 
‘dismissing him with a mark’ And a pretty black mark it is. 
It disgraces the acquitted man ; and, practically, is fatal to what¬ 
ever character or hopes he may htive. This is its effect, and it 
is generally the intention. He is restored to society—but stig¬ 
matized. Not perhaps stigmatized by the story, but by the 
verdict. 

There are different accounts of the origin of this confusion of 
legal duty with private suspicion. The most probable is that 
which refers it to the ancient intrusion of religion into all the 
affairs of life. Assizers took the occasion of their acting as 
jurors, to act as churchmen. 

But whatever its origin may be, need the practice be con¬ 
tinued ? It is against principle. It tempts jurymen not to look 
steadily at the evidence, and to give it its correct result; but to 
speculate about the possibility of soothing their consciences, or 
tneir_fecling8, by neither convicting nor acquitting, but steering 
between the two. Instead of leaving society to form its opinion 
of an acquitted prisoner’s real guilt or innocence from the evi- 
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dence, it withdraws society from the evidence, and gives it the 
opinion of the jury to rely upon. And, above all, it is most un- 

i 'ust towards the accused, who comes into court prepared to meet 
lis particular accuser; and having defeated him on the only 
charge preferred, finds himself ruined by an injurious doubt; 
which he had no other warning to guard against, than his gene¬ 
ral knowledge of tlio possibility that such a doubt might be ex¬ 
pressed, And the extent of his risk may be judged of by this 
fact, that Juries always may, and sometimes do, persist in a ver¬ 
dict of Notproven^ even when the Judge gives it as his opinion 
that the only proper verdict is Not guilty* The censor’s chair 
has sometimes more charms than the juryman’s box. 

II. No judgment pronounced by the Supreme Criminal 
Judges, whether sitting collectively as the High Court of Jus¬ 
ticiary, or singly, at Circuits, is liable to any process of legal 
review, even before that court itself. Every judgment is final 
and irreversible. This may be right; or it may be wrong. But 
this at least is certain, that wherever judgments are irreversible, 
courts should have ample time to consider them before they are 
delivered. The Scotch court has ample time for this, where 
the point to be disposed of occurs before the jury arc sworn, or 
after they are discharged—that is, before or after trial. But if 
It occurs during trial, then, a8 there is no power of reseroing it 
must be finally settled on the spot. It maybe argued; but 
this must be done at the moment. 

The consequences are, that the trial is obstructed ; legal 
questions may be ill discussed, and ill decided; and even when 
well decided, the judgment loses the authority imparted by 
thought and consultation. The impossibility of having tliese^ 
often reduces courts to the greatest pain and alarm. No counsel 
can have his loins always girt up. They are all liable to be taken 
short. And no judge’s head is always clear, or his memory al¬ 
ways loaded with a full and accessible cargo of authorities. 
Both are necessarily impatient; for the trial is stopped. The 
hour of liberation is deferred. Brevity is the only tolerated 
virtue. His Lordship attempts to quash the bar by a sudden 
show of apparent knowledge; and the bar strains itself to para¬ 
lyse him by precedents which, on the instant, he cannot appre¬ 
ciate, or sophistry which he cannot at once detect. Ammunition 
is rushed for into the arsenal of the adjoining library; and should 
a learned pundit chance to appear, he is like to be tom to pieces 
for an opinion, by both sides. All this only thickens the cal¬ 
dron. The poor distressed judge perspires, and tries to look 
wise and easy. But he can do nothing, and groans inwardly, 
when the bar at last stops. Compelled then to do something. 
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he hrst makes a struggle to evade deciding ; which failing, he 
endeavours to escape behind some general maxim; which all 
failing, he relieves himself by a desperate plunge, and decides;— 
conscious, however, that he would perhaps have been as right if 
he decided exactly the opposite .way. Nor are the throes of a 
court, consisting of several judges, less* severe. The wisdom 
that is in the multitude of councillors, only exists when they 
have time to consult. Without this, multitude only multiplies 
doubts or confirms rashness. And during this irritating paren¬ 
thesis, what are the jury doing ? Yawning and forgetting; and 
Joining the audience in its surprise at the curious niceties on 
' trhich men’s lives depend. 

The remedy for all this is, to empower the Court to reserve 
points of lau)f and to receive verdicts, and to pronounce sentences, 
subject to this reservation. We have heard of objections to 
this ; but none that any man would state,—none that any child 
could not refute. 

111. By the law of Scotland every prisoner is entitled, fifteen 
days before the day of tr^al, to receive a copy of his Indictment, 
with a list of all the witnesses, writings, and articles of evidence 
that are to be used against him. This is one of the things 
for which our practice is generally praised; and though the 
amount of its benefit, in ordinary cases, is apt to be exaggerated, 
still it is a benefit to prisoners, and therefore it ought not to be 
abridged in its fair application. 

But the rule is applied to cases where it leads to mere delay 
and injustice. By the existing usage, the prosecutor is not 
merely obliged- to give the accused notice of all the evidence by 
whieh he (tlie prosecutor) may intend to establish his own case ; 
he must anticipate the defence^ and make his notice include the 
evidence by which he means to resist the case of the prisoner; 
although this last always may be, and very often is, a case of 
which, fifteen days before the trial, the prosecutor has no certain 
knowledge,—nothing beyond a conjecture, arising from his 
general acquaintance with the story. So long as the defence re¬ 
solves'-into a mere denial of the charge, and a defiance of the 
prosecutor to prove it, this may not be unreasonable. But the 
accused may have a case of his own. The practice of Scotland 
does not allow this case to be discharged upon the prosecutor 
without notice. When there is to be what is termed a special 
defence, the prisoner is required, as the prosecutor of this defence, 
to disclose it, and its intended evidence, a day or two before the 
*irial. In respect of notice, both parties seem to be on an equal 
footing. But this is only apparently. Because the prosecutor, 
who has thus a new scene opened upon him, can produce no 
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evidence against It, except such as was put into his notice JiJteeti 
days before he ever saw it. 

For instance : a prisoner is to be tried on Monday. On the 
Saturday before, he surprises the prosecutor by announcing a 
defence of alibis or of insanity, when the act charged was com¬ 
mitted—or of any thing else, which, previously to his inventing 
and disclosing it, did not lie in the natural way of the accu¬ 
ser to anticipate; and he gives notice of evidence by which this 
defence is to be supported. All this may bo grossly false ; but 
the accuser may not have a single witness in his list who knows 
any thing about the matter. If he chooses to proceed, relying 
on the force of truth, and the feebleness of perjury, he may do so. 
But if he dislikes risk, he has no remedy except to put oil' the 
trial, and serve a new Indictment with an enlarged notice ;—an 
operation which implies a delay of at least three weeks, because 
the prisoner is entitled to fifteen fresh days to his own share. 
And sometimes even this course is incompetent. Because a 
prisoner may have put himself under the provisions of that mass 
of imperfect protection, and of practical confusion, called ‘ flic 
‘ Act 1701,’ after which he, or accident, may prevent the accuser 
from having fifteen days to operate upon. By such a move the 
prosecutor is checkmated at once. 

The remedy for thus defeating justice by mana^uvring, is, to 
enable the prosecutor upon motion^ and in the discretion of the 
Cou)% to give an additional notice of evidence, solely to meet the 
special defence; but without the necessity of a new Indictment 
and Its fifteen new days. This would be opposed by some from 
a love of popularity ; by some from a jealousy of interfering with 
the principle of giving notice to prisoners of the evidence against 
which they are to guard ; and by others, whose sympathy with 
truth and justice is weaker than their sympathy with the tricks 
or accidents that give accused men an occasional chance of laugh- 
ing at the law. But let the nature of the proposed change be 
observed. The accused is still to have due notice. But the 
question is, what is due notice ? Will nothing do exce])t a notice 
that is attached to an Indictment 9 ami must it always extend to 
fifteen days? If the prisoner may give his notice on Saturday, 
for a trial on Monday ; why may not the prosecutor give his ad¬ 
ditional notice on Monday, for a trial on Wednesday ? The ex¬ 
isting evil is in the delay, the expense, and the difficulty of getting 
all the apparatus of a trial ready a second time. And it is for 
the sake of producing these very evils, that special defences are 
sometimes resorted to. 

IV. We come now to another point, which is truly one of the 
weightiest matters of the law. 
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Suppose a person were to ask this question—What part of 
Europe is it where a court of law claims^ and, in virtue of its own 
decision, actually exercises, the power of declaring^ any action 
that it thinks proper to be a crime; and of allying* whatever 
punishment it deems expedient to the new offences thus judi¬ 
cially introduced ? Would he not be considered a conceited- 
fellow, who was stating a conundrum, to which he knew that, in 
the plain meaning of the words, there was no answer? But, un¬ 
fortunately, there is an answer. The place is Scotland. And 
the court is the supreme criminal court of this wise old country. 
Let us first establisrh this Jiict* 

All properly constituted eriminal courts must be entitled to 
see through, and to resist, all devices for hiding recognised crimes 
under new names or forms. An old crime may be committed in 
a new way. New forms may be within old prindples. But, over 
and above this^ the Court of Justiciary in Scotland exercises the 
function of introducing, for the first time, totally new ojFcnces; 
that is, of declaring acts never existing, or never objected to be¬ 
fore, as criminal, to btMiew crimes. And the court claims this 
power, not in virtue of ar»y statute, but solely under what has 
been termed ‘ Us own inherent mttkorittj* 

In evidence of this startling fact, it is sufficient to quote the fol¬ 
lowing passages from the Commentaries :—‘ Another point,’ aays 
Mr Hume, ‘ in w'hich the custom of the two countries remarkably 

* differs, is, with respect to the punishment of new crimes, or 

* modes of transgression. It seems to be licld in England, tliat no 

* court has power to take cognisance of any new offence, although 
‘ highly pernicious, and approaching very nearly to others which 

* have been prohibited, until some statute has declared it to be a 
‘ crime, and assigned a punishment. With us the maxim isdirectly 

* the reverse ; our Supreme Court have an inlie) entpower^ assuch^ 

* competently to punish every act which is obviously of a criminal 

* nature ; thouyh it be such which m time past has never been the 

* sulfct of prosecution* — (^Introd*) This lie gives as the general 
principle—and then, in the body of his work, he illustrates it 
by examples. Speaking of the competency of transporting for 
sedition, he says—‘ liven where a crime is entirely new, and 

* has never been the subject of trial, still our Judges have the un- 
^ doubted power, and arc in the use, of applying such a remedy 

* to it, not excepting transportation, as the nature and degree of 

* the evil seeynsto require* —(Vol. I. p. 358.edit. 1819.) Again> 

X aking of the English statutes against threatening letters, be 
erves—* The truth is, that we have little reason to regret 
^ the want of these statutes; because our common-law has na- 
* live vigour to punish these enormities, in a manner which the com- 
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^ mon law of England would not Lave authorized; and which is 
‘ fully equal to what the urgency of the evil, in this country, 

‘ has at any time required/—(Vol. Lp. 436.) Lastly, after men¬ 
tioning that mere combination by workmen, to raise wages, was 
declared a crime by the court for the first time in 1813, ne says 
—‘ This weio point of dittay seems therefore now to be thoroughly 
‘ established, and it furnishes another illustration of the charac- 
‘ ter of our common law, and of its power to chastise^ of its own na» 

‘ tive nyour, all wiiongs and disoroeus, as the state^op 
‘ SOCIETY BRINGS THEM FOKTU, whicli ate found to be materially 
‘ dangerous to the public welfare/ —(Vol. I. p. 491.) 

These passages leave no doubt as to the learned author^s exact 
meaning. Every wrong or disorder, materially dangerous, may 
be punished, as society brings them forth, without judicial pre¬ 
cedent, or statutory authority, merely by the ‘native vigour’ of 
our common law. But Mr Bell explains, with perfect accura¬ 
cy, that this doctrine is plainly not meant to be applied solely 
to the CcTse of ‘ offences which, although not yet distinguished 
‘ by any short and unbending nomina jiiris^ do yet fall under some 
‘ dejined caiegorp of crime^ (and) are comprehended under some 
‘ clearly marked jirinciple or rule, which has in former times 
‘ been enforced/—(Sup. p. 174.) If this had been all, it would 
only have amounted to the humble doctrine, that a culprit can¬ 
not escape by committing an old crime in an original way. But 
Mr Bell says, justly, that the principle laid down by Hume ap¬ 
plies, ‘ not merely to such cases as these where a now form of 
‘ transgression against an old, established, and clearly marked 
‘ rule of law has been invented, but where an entirely neiCj and 
‘ hy the law unheard of description of wickedness has sprung vp^ and. 
‘ been displayed in acts which it is impossible to regard as 2 )arlak* 
‘ ing of tile same individual species of criminality with any offence 
‘ that has bcenpunished bejbrej —(P. 174.) lie gives combination 
and keeping a gaming-house, as examples. 

There is a superabundance of authority to show' that this is tlie 
real extent of the principle. But nothing is necessary beyond the 
recent case of Greenhuff.^ The question there, was just this— 
whether the court could, in virtue of its common-law power, 
introduce the act of keeping a public gaming-house, for playing 
games of chance for money, into the catalogue of crimes,—it hav¬ 
ing never been prosecuted before. The decision was, that it could. 
This, in itself, is of no importance. But the fact is of the very 
greatest importance,—that the result was only reached through the 

% 
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native vigour. The whole Judges, except Lord Cockburn, who 
dissented, expressly recognise and act upon this principle; and 
indeed the very words of HumCi as above quoted^ are stated in the 
printed Report to have been read from the bench as correctly e/e- 
senbing the law. The judges composing the majority, did not 
merely by their reasonings imply an affirmance of this principle 
as law;—they each expressed acquiescence in it as law, directly 
and individually. It was a deliberate and solemn recognition of 
the full doctrine, as stated by Baron Hume: whatever hopes, or 
whatever fears, may have been entertained that a different view 
would have been taken in modern times, this decision dissipated 
them all. So that we have it, on authority to which wc arc 
bound to bow, that even in modern times this is the law. 

Hume, apparently as if recoiling from his own doctrine, gene¬ 
rally mixes it up with qualihcations, which, at first sight, seem to 
.render it less monstrous, but in reality do not; and he is fol¬ 
lowed in this delusion by all the judges who agree with him. 
Thus he at one time says that the new act must be ^obviously 
^ of a criminal nature^ It must be a ‘ wrong or disi;rder^ and 
^ materially dangerous^ It must, as was said in the case of Grccn- 
huff, be ‘ grossly immoral and mischievous on the face of it,’— 
‘ a public nuisnnee^^—^pernicious to society ^*—‘ a malum in sCy &c. 
And one most ingenious judge, long ago dead, used to state it in 
this way :—That there must at least be a breach of the law of 
nature; that the law of nature is a part of the common law of 
Scotland ; and who can say what the law of nature is except the 
court ? 

Now it is almost too plain to justify its being pointed out, that 
these limitations do not, in the very least, abridge the general 
principle. They still leave the matter in the absolute discretion 
of the Court. There must be a wrong—an act of a criminal na¬ 
ture—something materially dangerous—immoral and mischievous 
—a violation of the law of nature— in the opinion of the judges. 
Their reason and feelings may be perfectly sound, incapable of 
erring, and deserving of full public trust; but, speaking logi¬ 
cally, nothing surely can be clearer, than that stating the rule, 
with these explanations, is merely repeating it. 

And it must never be overlooked, that as the rule is given, the 
power of applying adequate punishments is involved in that of 
declaring new crimes. Hume lays it down expressly, that the 
court, on rearing up a new offence, can always ^ chastise it with a 

* suitable and seasonable censfire; ' but only * with the exception 

• W life and limb.’ All other censures, including the law’s worst, 
are at its command. Why life and limb are saved, does not ap¬ 
pear; nor is any reason or authority given for the exception. 
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Accordingly the learned person Tvlio was at the head of the court 
in 1808, in delivering his opinion in the case of Wright, for child- 
stealing, expressed his dissent from this limitation. * His Lord- 
‘ ship stated that he differed from Mr Hume, in so far as he 

* seems to think that there is not in this court, either originally 
‘ or by usage, the power to punish new crimes capitally^ accord- 
‘ ing to the nature of the offence. He has given no authority for 

* this dictum. And it seems to follow, that if the court have an 
‘ inherent power to repress crimes, it must have the .power to 
‘ redress them, by imposing an adequate punishment.’ And 
the late Mr Burnet, who gives a report of what passed on the 
bench on that occasion, states the court to have been unanimous 
in holding, ^ that they had poioersyfrom the inherent nature of 

* their jurisdiction^ to pronounce a capital sentence on a crime 
‘ meriting that severity,* * 

All this establishes the fact, that a power of judicially intro¬ 
ducing new crimes, and of applying adequate punishments, docs 
exist; or, which is the same thing, in as far as the people are 
concerned, has been decided to exist; and that this authority ad¬ 
heres to the court by the mere force cf the common law. The 
expediency of this we are not yet discussing. But the fact seems 
indisputable. 

Nothing could be more unjust than to blame the court for such 
decisions. It is said that all courts like to extend their jurisdic¬ 
tion. And as this only means that all men like power, it is true. 
But it is noL truer of one court than of another ; nor of this, than 
of any other, claim of jurisdiction. Since the law, as laid down 
by Hume, forced itself upon the conviction of the judges, what 
could they do but declare it? The law may be wrong, while 
they arc quite right. They are not struggling for the continue 
ance of unusual power— tvhich would be a very different thing — 
but have simply done their duty in announcing the fact, that the 
law, as they feel bound to interpret it, lays the exercise of this 
painful and invidious authority upon them. 

The policy of suck a law, is another question. And it is a 
question in which every one of the lieges—man, woman, and 
child—has the deepest personal interest. 

All the defences of it that we have ever seen, resolve into what 
has been suggested by Mr Hume 5 and what he says is this:— 

‘ And certainly this course is at least attended with two advan- 
^ tages. To the public it is thus far beneficial, as the evil’ (he 
means the new crime) ‘ is repressed in its beginnings, and more 

* effectually than it ever can be by statute; because all statutes 


* Burnet's Criminal Law, p. 134, 
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‘ are liable to be partial and defective in their description of new 

* Ojffences ; and thus the transgressor finds the means of eluding 
^ the sanction, and the law itself falls into contempt. But it is 

* also a merciful course to the offender; because the crime being 

* censured on its first appearance, and bejbre it has become fia- 
^ grant or alarming to the community, is restrained at thats eason 

* by far milder correctives than are afterwards necessary to be 

* applied to it, when the growing evil has come to require the 

* passing of an express law in that behalf/— {Introd.) This, 
really, is th^ whole defence. The expression of it has been 
varied ; but this is its substance; and it has never been express¬ 
ed better. 

Nevertheless, it would be a palpable impeachment of the com¬ 
mon sense of our readers to suppose that any serious discussion was 
necessary for its refutation. It implies, and all rests on the im¬ 
plication, that on the question, whether any action is to be held 
indictable or not, the community is safer under the absolute 
wisdom of two or three individuals^ no matter how great their 
intelligence and virtue, than under the wisdom of Parliament! 
If it be so, why not, honestly and directly, abolish the functions 
of Parliament in this matter r And as to all the supreme crimi¬ 
nal courts ? If this he so effective, and yet so humane, a system, 
why should Scotland alone have the benefit of it ? We under¬ 
stand that it is withheld from the people of England and Ireland. 
But if it be proper to be retained in Scotland, it is to be jioped 
that some member, superior to prejudice, will rise and propose 
to vest it in the Queen’s Bench. As to statutes being defective 
in their descriptions of crimes, no doubt they often are so; be¬ 
cause human thought and human language are defective. But 
does this cease v)henever it is 'a court that thinks or undies ? Are 
there no obscure judgments ? Do judges never differ as to what 
their own judgments mean ? It is merciful, it seems, to ceiisure 
—(that is, to transport or hang)—before guilt becomes alarming 
—on its very first appearance. Does the man think so who, in¬ 
stead of being warned by usage or a statute, finds himself sud¬ 
denly jn the toils of an Indictment, on account of something that 
was never thought criminal before ? Parliaments are more 
severe than courts. They are so sometimes. But arc they so 
always ? Before setting down the whole excess of severity to 
the debit of the statute-book, the learned author ought to have 
recollected fwo facts stated in his own work. One is, that while 
JParliament only allowed sedition to be punished in England by 
fine and imprisonment, it was punished, under the discretion of 
a court, by transportation in Scotland. Another is, that while 
combination was punished by eighteen months’ imprisonment, 
without a statute, in the northern part of the island, it could 
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*only be punished, under a statute, by three months' imprison* 
ment in the southern part. It has been said that the Scoteh 
punishments in these two cases were the best. Let it be held 
so. The question is," which were the mildest? The law of 
Scotland has much to take credit for on the other side. Very 
probably the balance is in her fiivour. But it is plainly not so 
easily struck as is supposed- 

The utter frivolity of these defences makes it almost unneces* 
sary to say any thing on the other side. To all men who reve¬ 
rence the constitution, the single circumstance, that this power 
of judicial legislation is unconstilutionali must, of itself be con¬ 
clusive. Nothing else need be said. Were more required, the 
iollowing considerations must present themselves to alinostev^ry 
mind : 1. That when it depends on the views of a court wlie- 

ther the quality of indictable guilt is to attach to an action, the 
legal character of the action must vary according to the variations 
of men, or of opinion, on the bench. So it must^ when it de- 
pen<ls on the varying sentiments of Parliament. But change is 
what is expected from the one, uniformity from the other. 2. 
That the exercise of undefinable power, especially where it im¬ 
plies dispensing with the legislature, is not favourable to the for¬ 
mation of the best judicial habits. 3. That courts may err; 
and, not feeling or not viewing things in unison with the public, 
may declare that to be a crime wdiich others do not think so, or a 
worse crime than others do;—the most awkward position in which 
a court can stand. This may happen with Parliament also. But 
not so likely; for Parliament is a better, and infinitely more ex¬ 
tended representation of public sentiment. And, moreover, 4tb, 
Wherever the imputation of guilt, or the infliction of punishment* 
is not sympathized with, it is expedient to save judges from the 
consequent disapprobation. If a new law is to be abused, let 
not the abuse lull on a court of justice. The people bow to 
judicial wisdom in the interpretation of law, not in its creationy 
which is known not to be judges' work. 

The truth is, that the power of creating crimes is the last 
power that the legislature should part with, or a court take. It 
would be a slighter departure from the constitution, that courts 
should be allowed to introduce whatever laws they might think 
expedient for the protection of civil interests. Nay, the delega¬ 
tion by Parliament to a court of its right to regulate our political 
and commercial systems, would be far less extrav^ant than 
delegating to a court, or to any small number of ofi^ial men, 
bow eminent soever, to make any act of any man's life cri¬ 
minal, that these persons may think morally wrong and in- 
juriout^ 

It will naturally be asked, how this verv anomalous "sort of 
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authority has actually operated in Scotland ? What has been 
its history ? Not that the most favourable answer that might be 
fancied could be decisive, or even very material in its favour; 
because the thing never to be lost sight of is, how such a power 
may operate. Still it is a natural question, and an important 
Q;rie. And the only satisfactory answer will be, to state the 
course which it has hitherto taken. 

AH courts have found themselves compelled anciently, and 
before the functions of Parliament were properly adjusted and 
undei'stood, to help out justice by a good deal of what Bentham 
terms ‘ judge-made law,*—often the best law that is. There is 
little reason to doubt, that in this stage of the Scottish progress, 
not merely the supreme court, but all official bodies of a legal 
sort of character, were in the habit of talking of their power to 
keep all things right, by punishing wluitever they thought wrong. 
But there are many reasons for doubting whether it was an¬ 
ciently understood, that any such principle had got itself embed¬ 
ded in the law. One of these reasons is, that the whole Scotch 
statute-book teems with new-made crimes. We have been told 
there are greatly above three hundred of them. And the actions 
thus condemned by Parliament are precisely the same with those 
which are described, and indeed expressly specified, by Baron 
Hume, us within the crotUivc jurisdiction of the court—practices 
deemed commercially or politically dangerous, breaches of good 
order, and injuries inflicted by gross violations of moral duty. 
There was no need of one-tenth, if of any, of these Parliament¬ 
ary interferences, if there had been understood to be a judicial 
board always sitting, by which ‘ all lorongs and d^sorders^ as the 
‘ state of society brings themforth^ could be repressed. 

Some of the injudicious defenders of this power have been 
heard to ascribe its origin to the Privy Council of Scotland, to 
whose criminal jurisdiction thepe persons pretend that the Court 
of Justiciary has succeeded. There is no foundation whatever 
for this ; and were it true, what could be more conclusive against 
the modern jurisdiction than that it ivas an emanation from that 
terriblainquisitioii ? No doubt that body made laws and unmade 
them. It lived upon usurpation, for the sake of tyranny. But 
this was never recognised as right. Sir George Mackenzie is 
said to have had some taste that way himself, and no particular 
^aversion to the Privy Council; yet his doebine (published in 
1678) is this ;—* It is doubted whether the Secret Council can, 

* by any act or proclamation, either introduce a crime which can 
infer tinsel of life, or escheat; for the Parliament can only . 

«*.dispose of our lives or fortune^; and it being the representative 

* of the nation, every man is, in law, said to have consented to 

* what Parliament doth. I find Craig to have been of opinion. 
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‘ that no act of Secret Council can infer a crime.^ He might 
liave stated this more simply aud generally ia the words of old 
Balfour, founded on a case deciclcd in the year 1469,—‘ Na 
jugeis within this realme hes powar to mak any lawis^ What 
more can be said ? 

Accordingly, we arc not aware ,that this principle is laid down 
as law, or is even announced for consideration in any legal work, 
prior to that of Baron Hume. None of our previous institutional 
writers, so far as we can discover, allude to it. What used to be 
mid from the bench is not known, because it is only very recently 
that the cases have been regularly reported; bur, so far as we 
have discovered, the first time that it was mentioned in any jmnt^ 
cdbookj was in the reports of the Sedition Trials in 1793 oMfif 
1794. It was certainly employed at these trials freely, confi¬ 
dently, and without qualification, by all the judges; who not 
only announced it, but were so certain of its soundness,'that they 
had no hesitation in resting the doctrines then maintained about 
sedition and its punishment, upon it. Baron Hume’s work was 
under composition uhile these trials were proceeding, and was 
published about three years afterwards. It adopted wliat was 
then done, and, so far as wc can see, is, as stated, the first insti’- 
tutional booh where this principle is set forth as law ; and the law 
thus promulgated by him rests truly on what passed at these po¬ 
litical trials. Theonly prior precedent he refers to is the case ot 
Gray in 1737; but unquestionably Gray’s case has no application 
to this matter. It is said to show the ojieration of the inherent 
authority, because the court punished a prisoner for sending a 
threatening letter, without a statute, and though no such act had 
ever been charged before. But this is a mistake. He was not 
jiunished for sendij*g a threatening letter, but for ^ extortion^ —a 
very ancient crime. It is true that his extortion was partly i 
cfiectcd by means of such a letter ; but this was used only as a ^ 
circumstance in evidence or aggravation of the extortion, which • 
(the extortion) was the only crime technically charged; and forj 
this, an established offence, there needed no introduction of a; 
new crime. Wherever the root of this principle may have been, 
the first known public fruit that it bore, was in the trials of 1793 
and 1794 ; and this is the fruit that Hume lias so carefully giu* 
thcred and preserved. Very good fruit possibly, hut still the^ t 
is, that it was of that vintage. - • ^ ^ 

This inherent authority was not called into action again, or 
at least not so as to attract any notice,—but we believe not at all, 
after being thus engrafted into the Commentaries,.—till the year 


♦ Mackenzie on Crimes^ tit. 1, § 3. 
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1808, when it reappeared on certain trials for Combination. These 
cases are of the deepest importance in this discussion. As illus¬ 
trations of certain awkward incidents which must necessarily and 
universally attend the exercise of the power, they contain every 
circumstance that could be required. 

The English Combination statute had been found not to 
apply to Scotland. The natural course to hare followed, on 
discovery of^ this defect, would have been to have applied to 
Parliament to get it corrected. But, instead of this, some 
journeymen paper-makers were indicted at common law. The 
indictment set forth acts of bribery, concussion, intimidation, 
&c., but all as accessary to the charge of combination. Though 
there had formerly been some casual indications of a charge of 
this sort, Hume states ‘ that the matter had not been deliberately/ 
* considered on any former occasion* The prisoners objected, 
that since there was no statute, and the charge was confessedly 
a novelty, the court could not make combination a crime. A 
very full written discussion (which remains) followed. Some of 
the Judges expressly avowed the principle, that it was compe¬ 
tent for the court to introduce new crimes; or, to slate it per¬ 
haps more accurately, but to exactly the same effect,—to declare 
any acts to be criminal by the common law of Scotland, which 
the court may think criminal. The rest adopted this principle ; 
not only by not objecting to it, but by acting upon it. So that 
it had the sanction of the whole bench. But the question, and 
the' only discussed question was, whether, under the exfercise of 
the power, combination ought to have been held criminal or not ? 
Ana this necessarily depended on the views taken of these con¬ 
federacies by artificers. Did they amount to an injurious wrong ? 
Or were they within the right of the party hired, and necessary 
as defences against the combinations of the hirers? With 
such a topic, it need scarcely be stated that the whole discussion 
turned upon views of political economy and commercial expedi¬ 
ency. It could turn upon nothing else. There was no argument 
about statutes—no reference to precedents—no citation of autho- 
'Hties—none of that matter that usually constitutes the food of 
\ourt8. What was discussed was, the principles that regulate 

J ages, the nature and effect of strikes, the dangers of popular con- 
irty the doctrines of Adam Smith, and other plainly parliament- 
'^"y topics. Nothing else could possibly be discussed, consider¬ 
ing the subject. The result was, that three of the judges 
thought combination, however alarming, not indictable; and 
.that other three thought th*e reverse. In this situation, by the 
.constitution of the court, the decision was in favour of the 
accused. The charge therefore was found irrelevant ; that is, it 
was found that combination, even when connected with violence. 
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was Dot a crime. This was the law given to the lieges in 
1808* 

But in 1811, by which time one of the judges who had been 
against the relevancy had died, a similar charge was preferred 
against some shoemakers* The objection was renewed, and 
again argued, and it was announced that the court now thought 
that combination was a.crime. However, no trial took place, 
because there were some technical obstacles. 

But as there still was no conviction, a third ^ exjferimenty as 
Hume very properly calls it, was tried. * A further experiment 
^ was made,' by indicting some cotton weavers in 1813. These 
persons were accused of mere combination, butjof this substan¬ 
tive offence, aggravated by violence. They were found guilty 
of the substantive charge, but not of the aggravation. And for 
this, the very people who had been judicially told in 1808 that 
combination was no crime, tasted what Hume calls ‘the 
* wholesome correction of our common law'—some being impri¬ 
soned four, some nine, and some eighteen months, besides 
finding security to keep the peace for three years. 

These people had struck work. But, in 1818, even this was 
found unnecessary. A mere threat to strike was found a 
relevant charge against two colliers. 

Thus, in the course of about nine years and a half, did the 
law vibrate between combination eiVected by striking w^ork and 
violence; being no crime at all; and its being a crime when 
effected by simple union, without even striking. 

Now, what was the end of all this? Just this: The deci¬ 
sions found that combination was indictable at common Jaw, 
because, reasoning on general jprincipks of expediency^ it was 
thought dangerous to the public. Yet, in six or seven year?, 
Parliament, reasoning on these very same pruiciples^ decided that it 
was not only not dangerous, but that in itself, and apart from 
violence, combination was positively beneficial. It is needless 
to say that Parliament was wrong ; because, in the first places 
upon such a subject the presumption is the other way. Secondly, 
this is not a consideration that can bo decently urged by a 
court. And thirdly, suppose that Parliament was wrong ; still 
the fact remains, that Parliament and the Court differed; and 
with Parliament, and consequently with that public that retains 
Parliament upon their side, how c£tn the Court's views satisfy 
either the person convicted, ^or the community ? 

How strikingly does this piece of legal liistoi^ demonstrate 
the risks, both to judges and to the public, at which this nutho^ 
rity must ever be exercised by any court I For during this 
period, the Criminal Bench of Scotland was occupied (as. it has 
continued to be) by inen of undoubted talent, learning, and 
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probity. And, in particular, we cordially join in the unanimous 
respect with which Scotland acknowledges the merits of the 
distinguished and excellent person who, for nearly thirty-five 
years, has presided over this court. During this long period he 
has ever been plainly actuated by a right-minded ambition to do 
his duty, and to reap his enjoyment and his honour in the 
judicial field. Great legal experience, inexhaustible industry, 
good-natured patience, perfect candour, and the very purest inte¬ 
grity—these great qualities no one does, or could dispute. And 
when wc add, the feelings of a gentleman, and the warmest per¬ 
sonal kindliness, we explain the causes of that undivided popu¬ 
larity which made his last and highest honour, the elevation to 
the Presidency of the Civil Court, impart just pleasure, both to 
the public and to the whole profession of the law. The cha¬ 
racters of these judges have been as good a guarantee as can 
ever be obtained, when it depends upon character alone, against 
undue stretching of jurisdiction, and in favour of this authority 
being exercised as well as it ever can be. It is this that consti¬ 
tutes the strength of the case, not against them, but against the 
system they are required to execute. If even their judicial qua¬ 
lities, operatin^r undisturbed, could not make this system produce 
more satisfactory results—to what is the public not exposed, 
should it ever come to be worked in bad times, by bad men ? 

Nothing particular occurred between 1818 and 1838; when, 
in the case of the gaming-house, as has been already mentioned, 
the ptinciplc was again judicially announced as a part of our 
common law. We will not go into all the other cases in \ihich 
this principle has been more recently acted upon. It is un¬ 
necessary ; and, being so, we would rather decline the disagree¬ 
able tusk of crilicisiiig tribunals which well-disposed men will 
always cover with all the .deserved reverence they can yield. But 
we must attest the general fact, that the catalogue of new crimes 
declared by the court is still receiving additions. Considerable 
advance, for example, has been made in raising Attempts up to 
the rank of indictable offences, merely upon the inherent power 
of the court. 


No one can doubt, that in making these additions the court 
has uniformly been actuated by a laudable desire to check 
that union of profligacy and injury which is the essence of 
crime, and the existence of which the judges have always be¬ 
lieved'to be clear* But it is the capacity oi the system that 
i\to be looked to. In this view it is not necessary to an- 
Iwipate either bad times or bad men. Let both be good. In 
' some views, the better the worse. Good" men, even when their 
opinion is erroneous, only feel with the greater intensity in the 
what seems to them to be evil. Are we in no danger from 
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being liable to indictment for whatever worthy men may shudder 
at? Few will difter from Lord Cockburn*s statement in the 
gaming case, that it would be easy to fill the bench with lawyers, 
perfectly qualified In every respect for the judicial office, 
every one of whom would hold racing, hunting, or frequenting 
the theatre, to be wicked and injurious, and therefore criminal. 
All these sorts of amusements are denounced as heinous by whole 
battalions of pious people,'who have no other folly. Railway 
travelling on Sunday, according to some, is not merely sinful in 
a religious view, but is profligate, and the cause of half of the 
immorality that endangers the land. What can be worse than 
drunkenness—the direct effects of vvliich fill at least one half of 
all our jails? Conjugal infidelity ! It comprises all wickedness, 
and the greatest public and private miscliief. It would perhaps 
be possible to get a court, and quite easy to get a jury, of fair 
dealing, correct men, who would see no harm in reviving the 
system of punishing culpable debt, by giving the creditors divi¬ 
dends of the bankrupt’s bodj\ 

Nor is it only violations of natural duty (with the punishment 
of which, in a proper way, society always sympathizes) that 
may begin to be repressed by indictment. Crimes may be made 
out by ingenious and complicated speculations, or more policy. 
Jiaron llumcsays, that the old ignorant laws against forestalling 
and regrating ‘ were long ago thrown out of the criminal code, 

* hjj the great change that has taken place in the conditum of the 
^ country^ and the hahits and opinions of our people on subjects of 
‘ this sortf What hinders these laws, especially as they have 
the wisdom of our ancestors in their favour, to be revived, if a 
change should take place on subjects of this sort in the opinions 
of the judges ? There is no part of political or commercial eco¬ 
nomy that may not be judicially controlled. The gaming table 
w as not worse than railway gambling. 'I'liere needed no statute 
to put down lotteries in Scotland, for they were justly, and 
generally, held to be wicked and pernicious usury, according to 
the old, and indeed the still prevailing feeling. Multitudes 
of other examples suggest themselves,—bad enough in rerro- 
spect, fraught with all possible alarm in anticipation. Where it 
is the right, and consequently'the duty, of a court * to chastise 

* all tcrongs and disorde^^s^ as the state of society brings them forth^' 
its sphere of operation is boundless. 

It is the term wrong that misleads some people. They take 
a simple case of great injury, inflicted from great wickedness, 
and ask, is there to be no punishment for this? Certainly not, 
if Parliament thinks that judicial punishment is not expedient^ or 
does not say that it is expedient. It is surely not every hurtful 
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wrong that ought to be reached b^ Indictment. The policy of ma 
king an act indictable, is not decided by merely settling whether 
it be what Baron Hume calls ‘ obviously of a ctiminal nature.’ 
There are always other considerations of a legislative character. 
F«r example, few things are more hurtful, or more intensely 
abhiMrrent to all our moral feelings, than incest. Accordingly, it 
is punishable in Scotland by death. But in England, whatever 
it may be ecclesiastically, it is not indictable at law at all. 
Here is a great, intelligent, and pious people, in whose legal 
sig^t incest is no crime. Let not the law of Scotland here hold 
up its„ hands in astonishment. What is worse than seduction ? 
It implies a gross and cruel outrage on public morality, and the 
greatest possible domestic injury,—it proceeds from sheer vil- 
lany; and, in its nature, it is just as easily provable as any con¬ 
spiracy or fraud; and accordingly, when civil damages are the 
object, it is proved like any other fact. Yet the law of Scotland 
concurs with the law of England, in holding this not to be an 
indictable offence. Many similar instances might easily be 
given. However the legislature may deal with such matters, 
the preliminary question is,—ought the legislature to stand aside, 
and leave them all to be settled by a court ? We feel almost 
ashamed of discussing, or of even stating, such a point. 

The tribunal in which these formidable powers have been 
decided to be vested, consists of seven judges ; but three are a 
quorum; and, on circuits, a single judge has the powers of'the 
whole. This Court, even on occasions of the utmost difficulty 
and importance, and attended by great difference of opinion, has 
no power to hold any authoritative consultation with their civil 
brethren. In Scotch criminal matters, there is no appeal to the 
House of Lords. The legal proceedings of this, the most 
remote, and the best ordered, of the three kingdoms, attracts 
little of that parliamentary attention which is monopolised by 
faction and disturbance. So that it is the authority, whatever it 
Inay be, of this single court that gives these judgments their 
weight. The jurisdiction which they uphold has been conferred 
or recognised by no statute. It has been acknowledged by no 
other tribunal. It has been confirmed by no appeal. It has 
been countenanced by no parliamentary approbation. It has 
never yet been so discussed as that its existence is generally 
known to the public. 

Whether the public will choose to submit to it, now that it 
'h^been discussed, remains to be seen. In making up its mind, 
it is most important to reflect on this,—that the tendencies of a 
had system always become worse after it is known to be con- 
gipnned. So long as odd and plainly dangerous power is suspected, 
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by those who exercise it, to be viewed with jealousy, it will na¬ 
turally be exercised, not from cunning but from prudence, in such 
a way as that its ultimate capacities may not happen fully to dis¬ 
close themselves. But it is the final tendencies that must always 
he anticipated ;—when the power shall either be publicly sanc¬ 
tioned, or acquiescence and apathy shall make it plain that 
neither the public nor its guardians cure any thing about the 
matter. It is only after the power of declaring new crimes shall 
come to be settled as the right, and consequently the duty of the 
court, and due time shall be allowed for this principle to oper¬ 
ate, and some crisis shall call it into full activity, that our true, 
may we not say awful, situation can and will be discovered. 
There are facts—before partly alluded to—connected with that 
prevailing fanaticism which so often at present makes reflecting 
men muse and marvel, which seem to show that it would not be 
wise any longer to delay some Parliamentary notice of this por¬ 
tentous authority. If it shall be thought by the legislature that 
its existence is unsafe, let this be legislatively said. No redress 
can be expected from the court; for it must adhere to what it 
believes to be the law. It can only proceed therefore from Par¬ 
liament. Whatever the private opinions of individuals in Scot¬ 
land may bo, they must hold this to be the law, because so the 
law’s appointed expounders have said. But there are higher 
sheaves, virhich stand upright, and to these all ortier legal 
sheaves must make obeisance. If it shall appear to the great 
lawyers by whose light, in such matters. Parliament walks, and 
whose brightness is not apt to be dimmed.by the circumscribed 
atmosphere of a remote court, that there is no legal foundation 
for this extraordinary judicial exception to the general system of 
the constitution, then this fact may be declared. If it shall be 
thought that this would be inconsistent with the deference due 
to the supreme local tribunal, then whaf has been decided to be 
the law may be changed ; by its being set forth—That whereas 
it has been determined that the Court of Justiciary has the power 
of declaring new Crimes,—and whereas this power is inexpedi¬ 
ent,—be it enacted that it shall no longer continue. 

Any how, if the power be thought dangerous, let it be check¬ 
ed. As usual, every additional hour of its continuance increases 
the difficulty of getting it removed. No court can have too 
much native vigour. But whatever stock of this quality any of 
them may be possessed of, they will find that it may be all 
exhausted in interpreting and applying the laws, without taking 
the trouble to make any^ 
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local position of the kingdom of Prussia has long ren- 
dered it an object of deep interest to Continental statesmen. 
Conterminous at once with Russia and ‘with France, it occupies 
the dangerous post of honour in the preservation of the peace of 
Europe. The most delicate questions of present and future di¬ 
plomacy depend on its strength and prosperity. With one fron¬ 
tier, it abuts on the vast Empire which lies between the East 
and West, and whose progress all thinking men regard with 
anxiety; with the other, it touches on the most sensitive point 
of French ambition, and holds the course of the recovered Rhine. 
It is the duty of the Province to which the name of Prussia 
especially belongs, to resist the encroachments of Oriental force 
and semi-barbarous power, on'the variously developed intelligence 
and unequal but'extending liberties of the European family ; and 
it is the fdsk of those Prussians who border upon France, to 
preserve a German government to men speaking the German 
tongue, against the unhappy spirit of territorial aggrandizement 
which still torments a reflecting and great people. It is Prussia 
to which hasten, in a day’s journey, the thousands of English 
visitants that gaze with wonder and delight on the towers of 
Cologne Cathedral; and it is Prussia, too, which receives the 
Russian deserter, the flying Pole, and the wretched Jew, 
whom an Imperial ukase has hunted from his home. 

Between these extremities lie many provinces conquered in 
war, or won by diplomacy, or devolving by heritage,—now all 
united in one steadfast monarchy, containing men of the pro- 
foundest learning, the boldest speculation, and the most ingenious 
industry. The physical advantages of the people are enhanced 
by consummate and continual military discipline; while their 
mental energies are tried In controversies on subjects of which, 
in this country, we hardly speak above our breath, and their 
perceptions elevated by an artistic cultivation, which, late and 
feebly, we are attempting to copy. Free to think, ready to feel, 
able to fight,—what can be wanting to the healthy social state 
of this great people ? What is still necessary to produce that 
^(jj^te of general internal contentment, withdut which outward 
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prosperity is a delusion, and with which real national calamities 
become impossible? What is still the unsatisfied desire that 
rankles at the heart of the nation—turning its kindliest feelings 
into gall, and blunting the edge of patriotism; changing the 
poet into the satirist, and the philosopher into the pamphleteer; 
making wise men foolish, and wicked men mad ; distorting graces 
into bribes, and kind words into falsehoods ? What is the object 
of hopes so long delayed, of prayers so long neglected, now fast 
accumulating for the evil day of vengeance and despair? We 
answer, and they answer—Political development under Liberal 
Institutions. 

The books at the head of this article are fair types of the two 
classes of political writings, which issue in multitudes from the 
permitted press of Germany and the forbidden one of Switzer¬ 
land. Mere quotations from them would be of little interest to 
the English reader; although we may safely recommend the 
second work as an evidence how deeply the constitutional want 
of Prussia is felt by a man who has not a spark of Radicalism 
about him, and who, in a constitutional country, would doubt¬ 
less be a high Tory. It contains, besides, an interesting view of 
the mutual relations of the different continental states; and is the 
first work we have seen which e.\plains, with tolerable fairness, 
the real spirit and tendency of the different German govern¬ 
ments. The other is one of those Radical publications whose, 
unscrupulous violence renders one suspicious of the truth of their 
allegations; but which, at least, proves what things are asserted, 
and what believed, of the present Prussian government. It is 
mixed up with that kind of Aristophanic satire of which the 
* Political Accouchement* of Prutz Is the best specimen, and 
which mercilessly caricatures all Prussian authorities, political 
and intellectual. But it is neither on political nor intellectual 
ground that the contest between the government and public 
opinion of Prussia has practically begun. Suspicion, however 
vague, of an interference of the state with the freedom of indivi¬ 
dual religion, has put an end to the patience which has endured 
in gloomy silence so many political disappointments. For that, 
at least, Northern Germany believes herself to have won at the 
Reformation ; and she guards it as a treasure almost sufficiently 
precious to make up for the deprivation of other liberties. It is 
in this sense that Prussia looks on Frederic the Great as the 
continuer and consummator of the work of Luther; and hence 
that hero-w'orship of his name which so much astonishes the 
foreign observer. We English, especially, have so entirely forgot 
that in 1737 Frederic was hailed throughout this country as ‘ the 
< Protestant hero,* whose head even became a favourite sign at 
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country inns, and we are so accustomed to look on him as one 
of the most immoral and uninteresting of conquerors, that the 
aflFectionate reverence paid to his memory,—the publication of 
Lis works, under the auspices of a religious sovereign,—the 
erection, at the public expense, of the colossal monument by 
Rauch, which will soon overtop the trees of the Linden-walk,— 
are facts quite incomprehensible, without the key, that he is 
regarded as the assertor of the principle of freedom of thought, 
and as the maintainor of religious liberty. A freethinker him¬ 
self, he allowed others to be religious in their own w^ay,—(as 
he showed by protecting the Jesuits when expelled from Catholic 
countries,)—and thus tlio very part of his character which is 
most repulsive to oth*^rs, is contemplated, if not with satisfac¬ 
tion, at least with indifference, by those who believe that he 
thus established for Germans that individual right of religious 
and philosophical opinion, which has been, and is as dear to 
their moral nature, as ever personal freedom was to the English, 
or equality to the French people. 

Thus, in Protestant Germany, the ordinary acts of outward 
religious communion have fallen into much disregard; it is 
so generally assumed, and so literally acted on, that a man’s 
religion is an affair between him and his conscience, that formal 
public worship has lost much of its significance; and voluntary 
-societies,—like the ‘ Friends of Light,’ or the ‘ Gustov-AdolPs 
Verehty *—are the only communities that come together under 
the impulse of a real and hearty sympathy. The late King’s 
attempts to establish uniformity of public worship, were most 
obnoxious to the religious part of the nation; and were only 
partially successful through the religious indifference of the 
larger portion to public worship of any hind. The present 
sovereign’s known admiration of the English Church, and 
the notion of something similar being possibly introduced into 
Prussia, through the channel of the Jerusalem Bishopric, 
gave the first blow to the popularity of a young reign; and has 
aroused a suspicion of similar designs, which meets the govern¬ 
ment in every direction. The King has lately attempted to 
enforce a stricter observance of Sunday; has encouraged the in- 


* This society was established in 1832, on the second centenary of that 
hero’s death, for the purpose of uniting the interests of all earnest pro¬ 
fessors of evangelical Christianity. Austria and Bavaria here opposed 
to the utmost. The King of Prussia declared himself the head of it in a 
Cabinet order of February 1844. Its present annual revenue is about 
24,000 dollars, and is chiefly spent in supporting Protestant ministers 
in Homan Catholic parts of Germany, 
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troduction of Evangelical Sisters of Charity into the Hospitals ; 
and ordered the re-cstablishment of an old Catholic Order of 
Benevolence on evangelical principles. He has desired, without 
success, to limit the facility of divorce ; and, above all, he has 
checked the public assemblages both of the German Catholics, 
and of the before-mentioned ‘ Friends of Light/ '^Ihe munici^ 
pality of Berlin has lately taken the bold step of remonstrat¬ 
ing with liim in terms implying fear of an invasion of their 
religious liberties, and hinting regret at his own religious pro¬ 
fessions. Their Memorial was coldly returned for reconsider¬ 
ation; but the municipality, knowing themselves to be backed 
by public opinion, pressed it again on the King, who this time 
replied in energetic w^ords that have been circulated through¬ 
out Europe. In admirable language, (for he is art excellent 
speaker,) he avowe<l his respect for the religious party in the 
country, and his determination to support them; and he added 
reproaches to the municipality for their neglect of the spiritual 
destitution of Berlin, and their refusal of a church to the An¬ 
glican communion. The municipality retired apparently defeated, 
but in a short time sent in a rejoinder,—citing the ‘Cabinet order’ 
of the late King, in which he desires the number ot churches in 
Berlin to be reduced, and showing that they had offered two 
churches to English congregations. The Protest and royal 
Answer have been freely published, but this rejoinder was sup¬ 
pressed by the Censorship. Again, the erection of a splendid 
Christian Basilic, in connexion with the Palace, is a darling 
project of the King’s; but it is the object of us much horror 
as a republican w^ould feel at the fortifications of Paris. 
And it is interesting to trace this sentiment of religious 
independence, where we should least expect to find ^ it,^ in 
the Roman Catholic church. The habits of ecclesiastical 
submission have not preserved even that portion of the 
inhabitants of Prussia from a sense of spiritual liberty. Uhe 
pilgrimage of Trhves * was not only a display of peculiar reli¬ 
gious sympathy, but a popular triumph, and a political demon¬ 
stration ; and, singularly enough, this very celebration ol religious 
independence has been the means of arousing, at the opposite 
extremity of the monarchy, a demand for liberation from what is 
here held to be a spiritual bondage. 1 he localities of these two 
events are not without their significance. Uhe liberal develop¬ 
ment which has taken place in Silesia and Prussia Proper, is 
owing to causes exactly opposite to those which have excited the 
W'eslcrn population. If the one has been pleased with images 


* See Article IV. of this Number, 
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and remembrances of neighbouring liberty, the other has been 
terrified by the constant presence of contiguous tyranny ;—if the 
one has been gradually charmed into habits of independence, the 
other has been forced into the consciousness of political rights by 
the sense of immediate danger from the nearness of despotism.* 
And if the authority of Gallic culture has made itself felt in the 
Rhenish provinces, the philosophy of Kant (which a satirist 
has called ^the German guillotine*) has deeply engrafted its 
moral influences on the minds of the educated classes in those 
towards the East; while the nobility of the latter departments, 
being rich, independent, and on good terms with the peasantry, 
are just as jealous of despotic monarchical power, and just as 
anxious to take a part in the interests of public life, as are the 
industrlous^and commercial citizens, who enjoy on the banks of the 
great artery so many privileges of constitutional liberty, and are 
zealous to communicate those advantages to the rest of their fel¬ 
low-countrymen. 

The hope of getting any good by aspiring to a political unity 
of Germany, seems now to have confined itself to the industrial 
movement, and the prospects of the Zollverein. If any thing 
could have checked the progress of political discontent, it would 
have been this new direction given to the thoughts of the 
nation. It was so heartily taken up, that the Radicals feared 
that all political interests would be merged in the material; 
but this apprehension is vain—the commercial spirit bringing 
with it a livelier sense of the necessity of political freedom for 
its own safe development. Enough of the old national spirit 
remains to sustain the country against any common enemy ; 
but it seems now almost resolved, in Prussia at least, to defer 
the great idea of unity for the present, and to concentrate 
their energies upon the political developments of their own 
country. And what better foundation could be laid for some great 
political future for united Germany, than a constitutional system 
working harmoniously through united Prussia? No two provinces 
of Germany can be more different in manners, race, and local 


* All the common associations of the war of independence between 
Prussia and Russia Imve utterly vanished. At the review at Kulisch, it 
was difiBcult to prevent the troops from coining into open collision. 
The late King of Prussia Avas repeatedly solicited to raise fortifications 
on the frontier towards Russia, and their erection by the present King 
hfts been highly popular. It is enough for a member of the royal family 
to be known to be in close intimacy with the Russian court, to make 
him an object of odium to the people. Nowhere is the popular sym¬ 
pathy for Poland more lively than in Prussia. 
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interests, than Old Prussia and the Rhine, or Foroerania and 
Saxony; and. were these once united in a federation of freemen, 
what might not be hoped for at some distant time, when every 
German state shall, in its own right of self-government, consent 
to that common polity which shall be fittest for the welfare of 
the whole? 

The poet Freiligrath, in his energetic verses, has represented 
Frederic the Great looking with passionate envy from Paradise to 
Potsdam, yearning to give freedom and happiness to Prussia, by 
means of liberal institutions. No sovereign w'us less likely 
to sacrifice his individual power for the general good of the 
people. In his days, indeed, a monarch might talk and write 
about freedom, and yet go on governing like Frederic himself 
and Catharine of Russia; but the royal amateurs would now be 
taken at their word, and their pleasant speculations turned into 
anxious realities. Ilencc, the present King has brought upon 
himself a large amount of suspicion by the liberal professions of 
the first years of his reign ; and is now suffering from a reaction^ 
which must render tenfold more difficult all his attempts to 
satisfy his subjects. 

It is not to be denied that a great opportunity for well-doing 
was lost at his accession to the throne. All that was required 
was to start in the right direction, and to follow up free and 
generous words by holding out means of future political expaii- 
sion. Constitutions arc not to he improvised by Kings, any juore 
than by Philosophers, and men like the Emperor Josojjh arc 
at least a# dangerous .as Jeremy llentham. It hardly be¬ 
comes so highly-educated and thoughtful a man as the King of 
Prussia, to imagine, that by keeping a Constitution in a drawer, 
and daily altering and even improving it, he can really adapt it 
completely and at to the wants and wishes of his people. 
The Decree of 1815, which established the provincial assemblies, 
‘ according to the wants of the present time,’clearly and distinct¬ 
ly engaged to establish a general representation, entrusted with 
all powers of legislation and taxation. There has been much con¬ 
troversy on the validity and meaning of this engagement. The 
monarchical party maintain, that it only expressed the intention 
of the King to give to his people as much share in the govern- 
» ment as he thought advisable; and, by a gradual process, to de- 
velope the provincial assemblies into a more general organization; 
and they have found some unexpected allies, in such Ultra-Radi¬ 
cals or Chartists as the author of an article on * the real mean- 
‘ ing of a Parliamentary constitution,* in the Berliner MonU 
schrift of 1845. He maintains, that the King could no more 
bind himself irrevocably by any such Decree, than one Parliament 
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in England or France could bind another;—the King’s will, in 
fact, representing the ever-changing circumstances of the country, 
and having nothing to do with the obligations of personal hon¬ 
our. The democratic writer looks on a Parliamentary consti¬ 
tution as the triumph of the power of wealth—as an aristocracy 
of property substituted for that of rank, and likely to be just as 
oppressive. But it is undeniable, that the great mass of the Prus¬ 
sians have regarded this Decree nof only as a promise, but as, in 
fact, the reward of the great energy of the nation, shown in the 
War of Independence. Nor, when another Decree of June 1823 de¬ 
clared, ‘ that the projects of all laws regarding the right of persons 
* and property should be laid before the provincial assemblies,* 
did the King imply that he believed himself absolved from his en¬ 
gagement ; for he adds, ‘ as long as no general parliamentary as- 
‘ semblyis summoned.* The King, in all probability, never gave up 
the design, but believed himself compelled to defer it indefinitely, 
—rather from reasons of foreign than domestic policy,—though 
some of bis ministers evidently did all in their power to curtail 
the petty liberties already granted. The Congress of Carlsbad, 
and the whole system of the Holy Alliance, opposed itself most 
strongly to any constitutional establishment in Prussia; and in 
the Last Will of the late King, which, from the deep filial reverence 
of his successor, and the general regard shown in Germany to 
the wishes of the dead, was likely to have considerable authority, 
he says not a word about this unfulfilled pledge ; but solemnly 
enjoins his son never to forget his close relation to, and common 
interest with, the governments of Austria and llus^a. Thus, 
the present King was met, on the very threshold of his reign, by 
many external influences which.nothing but a mind, strong in its 
high and honest intentions, could resist. There were the appeals, 
and possibly the threats, of Russia, enfolded by near domestic 
ties in a family remarkable for natural affection; and though 
Herwegh, in his emphatic lines— 

* Shield us not only from the French, 

But from thy Brother—from the Czar!'— 

Uttered the deep feeling of the nation, yet Ural gold and Scla¬ 
vonic decorations had also many advocates about the royal per¬ 
son. There were the solemn entreaties of Austria, conveyed 
through the Nestor of diplomacy,—warnings of the immense re- < 
sponsibility Prussia would incur if she gave the example of the 
abandonment of the monarchical principle, with Bohemia and 
Hungary ready to burst into political tumult,—it might be to 
dhiim their national independence}—and intimations that Prussia 
was more interested, from the position of her Rhenish provinces, 
ill the cordial political co-operation of Germany, than any other 
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power; while, from the constitutional governments of Bavaria 
and Baden, there came little or no encouragement to adopt the 
same internal policy;—hut rather hints and notices of dangera 
incurred, and difficulties raised by the advocates of liberal mea¬ 
sures, and of the dissatisfaction of the sovereigns, who looked 
with envy on the independence of their absolute brothers. To 
these external solicitations may probably be added the inward 
consciousness, that, by divesting himself of his autocratic power, 
he was limiting, to an indefinite extent, his power of doing good; 
and transferring to new, and perhaps incompetent hands, that task 
of government which he might himself hope to exercise in a 
magnanimous and unselfish spirit. 

The Provincial States in Prussia have little answered their 


purpose, if they w’cre intended as an introduction to wider con¬ 
stitutional forms. Although no law has been enacted in defiance 
of their objections, so little attention has been paid to any of 
their positive recommendatiohs, that they have lost any preaiige 
they may once have possessed : they have very lately obtained 
permission to publish the subject-matter of tlieir debates, but 
without the names of the speakers, which has so much to do 
with parliamentary interest; they are split each into three or 
four ranks, (^Stande) the nobility, (^Ititterschaft) the towns, the 
landowners—elected, and voting, separately,—with the addition 
of some great families and corporations personally represented; 
so that they can rarely act together with that confident sympathy 
which produces public spirit, but are distracted by the jealousy of 
class distinctions. When, however, the peculiar formation ot the 
Prussian monarchy is considered—its combination of peoples 
and interests under one national name—its straggling form and 
strange divisions—and its absence of common historical associa¬ 
tions—we must come to the conclusion, that in any well con¬ 
sidered constitutional arrangement, large and distinct powers must 
be entrusted to local interests;—in one word, that the American, 
rather than the English polity, is that to which Prussia should 
look for instruction and analogies. It should be the chief object 
of the Prussian constitution to give a simultaneous action to the 
provincial and central legislatures; to prevent the oppression of 
the interests of any one province by those of others; and, at the 
same time, to fuse them together sufficiently to inspire them witli 
the continual sense of the unity of the Prussian nation;—to keep 
alive their separate associations, and yet blend them into one 
common patriotism. The court of Berlin by no means supplies 
this want,—even as far as the upper classes are concerned. During 
he late King^s reign the court was entirely composed of the 
samll nobility of the duchy of Brandenburg; and even now the 
stranger looks in vain for any such assemblage as might be ex- 
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pected to attend the sovereign of so large a dominion. The few 
members of the Silesian, Pomeranian, or other provincial aris¬ 
tocracies, who come to Berlin, find themselves, as they conceive, 
neglected for the local and habitual residents: they are criticised, 
in their dress and demeanour, by the Voltairian wit (if the ex¬ 
pression may be used) which still reigns in that capital, and gladly 
return to the comparative dignity and independence of their 
country estates. 

Neither can it fairly be said, that the royal name and autho¬ 
rity exercise sufficient power in Prussia to render any other 
centralization unnecessary. The relation of prince to people, in 
all German history, has been close and intimate wdierever it has 
been effective. The notion of divine right, of Petat e'est moi^ has 
continually been kept in check by the sentiment recorded by 
Tacitus— Nec reyibus ivfinUa aut libera jwtestas^ et duces ex~ 
emplo pothis qmm imperio. And it is of necessity that the 
larger portion of the subjects of the King must regard his ascen¬ 
dency as an historical accident. In theatrical exhibitions, in 
courtly songs, in literary diversions, Prussia and its sovereign 
may be represented as one homogeneous power; but every man, 
from that sovereign down to the peasant, perceives the fiction and 
the assumption ; and ought, if really patriotic, to yeain after in¬ 
stitutions which would aiford a tangible basis of national union, 
and give to the King that real hold on the minds and hearts of 
all his people, which titular formalities cun never impart.' A 
constitutional King of Prussia has none of that ancestral ma¬ 
jesty to abandon, which might have made the rulers of France, 
or Spain, or Austria, cling fast to absolutist traditions. The 
proud recollections of bis forefathers are all personal:—the Grand- 
Master Albert consulting Luther, and advised by him to throw 
up the rules of his order, and convert Prussia into an heredi¬ 
tary principality; the thirteen battles of Frederic, whose three- 
cornered hat and baton are to Prussia such relics as Napo¬ 
leon's to imperial France, . such are the associations which require 
no parade of purple and ermine to keep alive, but which are 
rooted in that domestic interest felt by the Germans for their 
royal houses; and which, under constitutional forms of govern¬ 
ment, preserve to the Crown a safer and more legitimate authority 
than could, perhaps, be exercised in countries where the throne 
has been rather the object of fear than of love, of blind homage 
than rational regard. 

‘JThe military,’ says Florace Walpole, * are seldom capti- 
* vated by any franchises but their own ;' and thus the predomi¬ 
nance of moral force is possibly no agreeable prospect to those 
liribo look on Prussia as a barrack and drilling-ground. But the 
army in Prussia is no special class; the possession of arms for 
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the time being is the only distinction between the soldier and 
citizen; the continual intercourse between the army and civilians 
also operates towards keeping up the best feeling between them^ 
—making it very improbable, that in case of convulsion the sol¬ 
diers would take any decided part against their fellow-citizens: 
a strong popular demonstration in Prussia, in fact, would at once 
be a revolution. The old Prussian army was of a highly aristo¬ 
cratic character; the victories of Frederic were won by the 
officers, who were all of noble birth, and thus earned and deserved 
the respect of the people. But in the late wars, the parts were 
entirely changed; the people who filled the ranks fought with emi¬ 
nent vigour and courage, but often in vain, owing to the incom¬ 
petence of the officers who led them. The army thus learned to 
respect its own bravery above the science and sagacity of those 
who claimed to guide them ; and the advantages which are still 
given to noble birth, in promotion and decorations, are very 
unwillingly submitted to by the service in general. 

But the class to whom a constitutional form of government 
would hardly be acceptable, is that numerous and influential 
body of subordinate functionaries,—the thousand hands of the 
Briareus of the Prussian state. So completely are all official 
processes subdivided and formalized, that from the highest to the 
lowest, an average mechanical accuracy ai)pcars the sole public 
object in view. ‘ Have you heard who is to be the new minister 
‘in place of the dead one?' said a Berliner Evkensteher (a 
Prussian ‘ Sam Weller^) to his comrade. ‘ I didn’t know there 
‘ was to be one,' said the other; ‘ I thought the widow tvould 
‘ continue the business/ These Bcamte arc the objects of con¬ 
tinual hostility and sarcasm on the part of the liberals, as forming 
a body apparently interested in preventing constitutional arrange¬ 
ments ; and an especial attack has been made on them by one 
of their own number, of the name of Heinzen, whose work has 
been suppressed, and the author (in his absence) condemned to 
a yearns imprisonment in a fortress. I’lie hook contains some 
strong Avriting on the degrading effects of this life at the desk, 
with a decoration for its aim and goal but he brings forward but 
a poor array ot facts to prove the unworthiness of the individuals, 
and takes refuge in such vague allegations as that against the 
forest-w^arders,—that they have shot a large number of poachers, 
and burned their bodies to avoid detection. Indeed, the incor¬ 
ruptibility and good conduct of the body of functionaries is un¬ 
deniable. 

* * Tl»erc are two things/ says the PckcvsleJuv * that a Becmte can¬ 
not avoid— Deaths and the third class of the lied Eagle* 
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It is ^aid) and we believe with truth, that the King of Prussia 
is anxious to discover and follow public opinion in his conduct 
of public affairs. But without a Free Press public opinion can 
hardly be said to exist,—at least it cannot make itself known and 
understood. The concession of a Free Press would have gone 
far to relieve the Prussian government from its present difficul¬ 
ties ; it would have been a guarantee to the people, that what¬ 
ever delay might take place, the advance would ultimately be in 
the right direction; it would have enabled the King to test the 
influence and to inquire into the objects of the different parties 
in the state; it would, if accompanied by a law against slander 
and calumny, have mitigated that habit of personal abuse of 
public men which has now reached to a painful extent; and it 
would have prevented that unseemly contest between a literary 
monarch and literary men, which has tarnished the character 
of the present reign. A Prince of general taste and varied 
accomplishments, appears in a most unnatural light, when in¬ 
flicting pain and annoyance on writers for works which, in other 
countries and even in other parts of Germany, would be pub¬ 
lished without government interference ; and it is a necessary 
consequence that the feelings excited are proportionably bitter. 
* That comes of coquetting with poets! ’ exclaimed a neighbouring 
sovereign (who politely designates literary men as Pedervieli) 
when Freiligrath resigned his pension and attacked the King; and 
of course there would be no love lost on the side of the poet who 
had been coquetted with. For although the Court of Berlin is 
Brandenburg, the University is German; freedom of literary 
and religious opinion has been successfully maintained there, to 
an extent that England or America might admire. Tieck from 
Dresden, Schelling and Cornelius from Munich, lliickert 
from Erlangen, have been called to Berlin by the royal will. 
The brothers Grimm, the profound philologists, when driven 
from Gottingen for political opinion, found here a hospitable 
refuge. The King and Court regularly attend Academical 
Lectures requiring a high standard of thought and informa¬ 
tion for their comprehension. The * Order of Merit,’ from its 
judicious limitation of members, has become an object of ambi¬ 
tion throughout Germany; and attracts the most remarkable 
European names in art, literature, and science, under the Pre-^ 
sidency of the King. Humboldt and Bunsen are among his 
confidential friends and advisers; and, we may ask, whether 
the fetters of a Censorship are not in almost ludicrous contrast 
with such pretensions and connections ? Is it possible to draw 
SO distinct a line round religious or political idea^, as to keep 
them in bondage, and let all others go free ? Do not many of 
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the most interesting philosophical^ and even literary discussions 
of our time, fall into, and mix themselves up with social, reli¬ 
gious, and political questions? *>Ts it not, in fine, a leading cha¬ 
racteristic of modern thought, that we are learning to consider 
mankind more in the concrete, and to get rid of the sharp lines 
of distinction in the cental faculties, as well as in the gradations 
of society? 

The modifications of the Censorship, lately introduced, only 
bring out more prominently the absurdity of the institution in a 
country like Prussia, where every body reads, and most people 
write. As a check to caprice, a tribunal of Appeal was estab¬ 
lished, which was to determine in the last’ resort whether any 
thing was improperly suppressed 5 and at the head of it was placed 
a man of the highest character for integrity and intelligence, and 
who had the singular good fortune to retain this reputation even 
in that odious office. And yet what is an Englishman, and still 
more a Scotchman, to think of a system, under which l)r Bonie- 
man could pronounce a literal (and excellent) translation of A 
mmCs a man for a* thaU* by Freiligrath, as unfit for publication, 
on account of ‘the hostile opposition between different classes of 
‘ society implied in it!' 

Even (Jie careful judicial forms used in the condemnation of 
books, only increase the apparent folly : the inquisition regarding 
one of the books of Edgen Bauer, (the Voniest between Church 
and State^) which he managed cleverly to set down in short-hand 
and print at Zurich, presents one of the greatest abuses of juris¬ 
prudence ever exhibited in a court of law. It is more like the 
discussion of a theological and political thesis than a legal inves¬ 
tigation. A passage is pronounced blasphemous — ‘ Possib!)'^,* 
answers the author, ‘but do you mean subjective or oljcctive 
^ blasphemy?' ‘ We mean,’ says the court, ‘that you have out- 
‘ raged the religious feelings of the community.' ‘ Perhaps 
‘ so,' replied the accused, ‘but the community have outraged my 
‘ logical sensibilities by their unreasonable theology, and 1 have 
‘ a right to retaliate.’ Can any good come from such legal pro¬ 
cedure,—if indeed if can be called legal—as this ? * 

Another frequent evil, consequent on such restrictions, is the 
prominence given to bad writings, which, left to themselves, 
would never rise into notice, but which come to be eagerly sought 
after. No one needs hawk about ‘ forbidden books;' they swarm 
on every table; they are bought at the booksellers under sham 


• Every book above twenty sheets is exempted from the Censorship, 
but must be sent to the Police before publication ; and, if forbidden, the 
whole impression is een^t to the paper-mill. 
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names, and put down as such in the account. A new volume of 
Jacobinical poetry is conventionally entitled * Spiritual Songs 
a sarcastic drama becomes ^iEsop’s Fables a diatribe against 
the King, * Caesar’s Commentaries;’ and these are all classed 
together, and all read as ^forbidden books;’ and all eifect in* 
finitely more harm than they would or could do, if left to them¬ 
selves and their own merits. 

The authority of the Diet is often brought forward as compul¬ 
sory; and it is contended that it would be practically impossible 
to allow a full and free discussion of the internal affairs of the 
state, and at the same time not run the risk of offending foreign 
countries. It is certainly decreed by the Diet, that if any member 
of iheBund thinks its authority insulted, or its peace endangered 
by any publication in another state, and cannot obtain satisfac¬ 
tory reparation by diplomatic means, the Diet wdll appoint a 
Commission, which shall have the full power of suppressing the 
work, and, if periodical, of preventing its continuation. The 
smaller states might indeed have some excuse in the fear of 
offending against this regulation ; but it is in these states tiiat 
the press is the freest, and books, refused in Berlin, are daily 
printed at Mayence and Darnstadt. Prussia can plead no such 
apology; she is far too powerful for the Diet to attempt inter¬ 
ference ; and we should not envy the Commissioners of the Diet 
who came to Berlin for the purpose of enforcing such a regu¬ 
lation, and checking the expression of public opinion. M. 
Thiers closes his account of the unhappy effects produced on the 
mind of the First Consul by the publications of Peltier in 
London, by the exclamation—‘ Heureux les pays accoutum^s 

* depuis longtemps a la Uberte i ces vils agents de diffamations 

* y sout prives du inoyen de nuire : 11s y soiit si coniius, si md- 

* prisds, qu’ils n’ont plus le pouvoir de Iroubler les grandes 

* kmesJ The press in Prussia will not, in all probability, escape 
the vices of the infancy of freedom ; the government, the royal 
family, the crown itself, will at first have much to bear; but a 
manly disregard of these ebullitions will bring its own reward. 
A virtuous, kind, and intellectual monarch like the present King 
of Prussia, can well afford to trust his reputation to his people; 
and there is no saying what effect would not be produced if the 
public came to consider themselves as the authorized vindicators 
of royal honour and social order; and if those feelings of justice, 
which now side with the oppressed writer, were exhibited on the 
part of the calumniated and maligned. There are certainly other 
changes which would result from the liberty of the press in 
Prussia; the arbitrary authority of the police would be 
put an end to; and open courts of Justice, with, perhaps, trial 
by jury, W'onld be substituted for secret and,discretionary powers 
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of judicature. In the present vij^ilant state of the public mind, 
any regular action of the haute police is impossible; as was very 
lately sufficiently proved by the effect of the arrest of the two 
Liberal Deputies of Baden. These gentlemen—one of them, 
Adam von Izstein, the best parliamentary orator of Germany 
—were on their way to visit Jacobi of Kbnigsberg, the author 
of 2he Four Qiiestions^ and other liberal pamphlets. Whether 
it was supposed by the wisdom of the Berlin officials, that 
communications between these men could be stopped by such 
means, we will not say; but it is a fact that they were ar¬ 
rested the morning after their arrival at Berlin, (though their 
papers were all in order,) and conducted back to the frontier, 
.with orders to repass it at their peril. Von Arnim, the minister 
who issued this order, and who represented the aristocratic party 
in the Cabinet, has since retired; and given way to Bodelsch- 
wing, a man of high promise, both as a liberal statesman and 
public speaker. It is not known whether these events were 
to one another as cause and effect; but it is certain that the 
storm of indignation raised not only throughout Prussia, but 
in other states,—and the popular cry, that no such invasion of 
the rights of individual strangers had taken place since the 
murder of the French Delegates at lladstadt,—was very likely to 
have brought jibout tJie dismissal of the minister who had in¬ 
curred the immediate responsibility of the act. There is no evi¬ 
dence that it was done by the command, or even with the per¬ 
mission of the King ; hut from the time of M. do Haugwitz to 
the present moment, there has always been a habit in Prussia 
of making ministers the scapegoats of political faults and princely 
unpopularity. 

'riio Bar in Prussla'holds so high a position in public esteem, 
and is considered, even now, to bo so independent of patronage 
au<l favour, that it couhl not fear the fullest publicity of legal 
proceedings. Except for the material difficulty of erecting 
proper buildings, there seems no reason why, in criminal cases 
at least, open trials should not immediately tjfke place. The law¬ 
yers may begin to acquire the habit of public pleading now, as 
well as at any other time. A very strong dislike to the punish¬ 
ment of death is growing up in Germany,—much heightened, no 
doubt, by the secresy of trials; and the infliction even of lesser 
penalties is frequently regarded with popular suspicion. In 
each of the annual publications, Deutsches Biirgerbuch and For- 
Wiirls for 1845, is a strong article on that subject;—recounting 
many very painful cases of false accusation, condemnation 
of the "'innocent, and horrible cruelties exercised by the sub¬ 
ordinate ministers of justice;—all which are placed to the ac¬ 
count of the secresy of the procedure. Open courts would 
possibly not remedy all these evils; but, if accompanied by 
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trial by jury, would obtain that assent of public opinion, with¬ 
out., which the best juridical system is nothing worth. The 
scientific jurists of Germany are generally adverse to the in¬ 
troduction of the jury; and abstractedly, as a means of the at¬ 
tainment of truth, it may indeed be difficult to defend it; but in 
its secondary effects,—as a part of the political education of a 
people, as a means of producing general confidence in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, and the necessity it imposes ^on the 
judge to attend to and follow all the bearings of the case,—it 
amply desL^rves the attachment with which it is regarded in this 
country. The assimilation to our mode of procedure, would also 
tend to abolish in Prussia an odious remnant of that ancient 
penal system, which a French writer has aptly designated as- 
la chasse mix crimes —viz. the extortion of confession from the 
accused, by every means short of physical torture; and it is 
confidently asserted that even this is not unknown within the 
prisons. One of the heads of the police at Berlin is held in high 
estimation for the ingenuity and cunning with which he entraps 
the unwary, terrifies the timid, and excites the conscientious to a 
confession of crime. A valid confession must take place before 
two witnesses ; but the third person can come dexterously in at 
the right moment, or may remain unobserved during the dis¬ 
closure. Circumstantial truth, no doubt, is frequently obtained 
by these means, but at what a sacrifice of morality !—the lime 
of the officers of justice is saved, but by what an iafractioirof the 
first principles of jurisprudence ! 

No longer can the literary men of Germany be accused of 
living in the clouds of metaphysics, and neglecting the pressing 
interests of their time. Abstract theories,—even philological 
and historical investigation,—are comparatively neglected;— 
Boeckh, the scholar, addresses his students on the indispensa- 
bility of perfect freedom of communication of thought to make 
a nation great and happy. Neander, the Christian philosopher, 
encourages and instructs the Free Church of Scotland. No 
poetry is now read\vhich has not a political meaning; and this 
element has a tendency to give a vague declamatory tone to 
what should be pure works of art. 

We would not wish to conceal the dangerous side of the picture. 
There are Prussians of grave imagination, who look forward 
with the saddest anticipations to the future condition of their 
country, and speak of it as thoughtful Frenchmen might have 
spoken of France in 1789 ; and, although this may not be gen- 
tsral, yet it is undeniable that a chronic discontent is rapidly 
gaining ground,-—most painful in itself, and perilous to the 
peace of the nation. There is very little of what we are accus¬ 
tomed to look for ns German bonhommie in the character of the 
inhabitants of Central Prussia; they are an unenthusiastic 
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careful set of people; but who will be resolute enough in their 
demands when they once determine to make them. Royal 
^Authority is no longer an object of reverence; and the laws 
themselves, being considered in no higher light than as the ex¬ 
pression of the royal will, are gradually losing their salutary 
influence. In bitter contrast to the less powerful kingdom of 
Wirtemburg, whore the inscription on one of the public build¬ 
ings,—■' Happy the land where Love is the subject, and Love 
‘ is the Lord,’—hardly exaggerates the popular contentment, 
Prussia, uncoustitulioned, will soon become a country ruled by 
suspicion and submitting with disgust; and at last sullenness 
will burst into rage, and political rights be forcibly Avrung from 
the hand that withheld them. The people will enter on the task 
of self-government without gratitude to their sovereign,—with¬ 
out’ distrust of themselves,—without reverence, as without 
humility. 

This prospect is far other than that which delighted the hopes 
of so many patriotic Germans five years ago. We, in our 
insular independence, members of a nation with no frontier but 
the subject ocean, and with the long past of 

‘ a settled governraont, 

Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent,’ 

may hardly understand the solemn interest with which so many 
thousands of German race regard the alternative,—whether the 
liberty of Prussia is to be gained by fair concession, or rude 
force,—as the question on which the calm or violent course of their* 
political affairs may lastingly depend. But, though mere spec¬ 
tators of the scene, we cannot be indifferent to what passes upon 
it. Nor is the historical destiny of that Ruler, whose gracious 
hospitality has been so lately shown to our own, and whose 
people seemed for a while to forget every grievance and merge 
every difference in the cordial and aft’ectioriate welcome of the 
British Queen, without its interest. A few years will indeed 
determine whether a man on whom Providence seems to have be¬ 
stowed all those gifts which should endear a constitutional mo¬ 
narch to his subjects, shall accept a life, perhaps of labour, but 
of labour fulfilled with success—perhaps of self-denial, hut of self- 
denial consummated by the satisfaction of being the benefactor 
of millions; or whether the future historian of future Germany 
shall have to record, in the words of Tacitus, how happy, how 
useful, another sovereign than the Emperor Galba would have 
been —omnium conseimi capax imperii nhi imperdsset! 
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Art. IX.— The Age of Pitt and Fox. By the Author of 
‘ Ireland and its Rulers.’ London: 1845. 

' > 

^Phb names of Lord Grey and Lord Althorp will be for ever 
associated with a memorable struggle and a peaceful victory. 
The year which is about to close has seen both these statesmen 
expire—the one full of years, sinking, gradually into the» grave ; 
the other, in the full possession of bodily vigour and mental 
activity, swept away by a sudden inroad of disease. We are 
unwilling to allow the last scene of funeral honours to ter¬ 
minate without offering our chaplet in the resting-place of 
these honoured men. Personal veneration would be enough to 
prompt this voluntary homage. But a duty to the public seems 
to render that imperative, which, in other circumstances, would 
be merely a grateful alleviation of sorrow. It is the interest of 
the country at large that its rulers should be pure and high- 
minded—lofty in their objects—faithful to their convictions— 
steady in their attachments—ready to affront with courage the 
proscription of a court—and to bear with patience the revilings 
^f the multitude. It is the interest of a country when there are 
many roads to wealth, and many sources of tranquil enjoyment 
^that the ‘ great art of government,’ as it has been called, should 
mave its attractions for those who seek not their fortune in the 
.emoluments of office, or their amusement in the exciting-variety 
of political intrigue. The men who are qualified by talent, pre¬ 
pared by education, and fitted by integrity for the highest posts 
in Parliament and in Council, ought to be encouraged by high 
example, and inflamed by that love of fame 

‘ Which the clear spirit doth raise, 

To scorn delights, and live lahorio|}S days.’ 

But this cannot happen, unless it is clearly shown that high de¬ 
sert has high fortune attached to it; and that the vulgar depre¬ 
ciation of political pursuits cannot soil the pure mirror by which 
true statesmen are tested in the opinion of after ages. It was 
by such a consciousness that Dante describes himself to have 
been sustained, when he represents the spirit as bidding him de¬ 
spise the low calumnies of his enemies— 

* Perche s’infutura la tua vita 
Vie pin clio’l portnr delle lor injurie.’ 

It is for the purpose of enabling our readers to reflect for them- 
selves on the characters and career of the two leaders of the 
Reform Ministry, and to retrace the measures by which that 
Ministry sought to purify the Constitution, and improve our 
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Laws, that we now ask them to accompany us. Our sketch 
must be a mere outline, for the period of biography has not yet 
arrived ; and we are far from wishing to anticipate it« 

It is now sixty years since Charles Grey entered Parliament. 
Ilis first speech was greatly admired. The fire and correctness 
of his language, the force of his argument, the grace of his de¬ 
livery, assured the House of Commons that a new champion of 
Whig principles had arisen, whose voice would often be heard 
in the battle of debate. The course he took upon the Commer¬ 
cial Treaty with France, was prompted by the distrust of that 
power which, at that time, animated Mr Fox. We must in 
candour admit and lament, that those maxims of policy taught 
by Dr Adam Smith, which bind nations together by the leciprocal 
benefits of commerce, produced less effect on the minds of the 
WJiig leaders than on that of Mr Pitt. 

'1 he great question, however, which was to shake England 
and disturb the world, did not arise till some years later. The 
French Revolution baffled tiie wisdom of the wise, and overcame 
the strengtli of the powerful. It is curious to observe the pre¬ 
dictions of our greatest statesmen. Mr Fox declared that the 
Frencli had raised an edifice of freedom unequalled in any age 
or country, Mr Burke, speaking of France, in February 
said, ‘ 'rhat France had hitherto been our first object in all con- 
‘ siderations concerning the balance of power, 'I’hat France is 
‘ at this time, in a political light, to be considered as expunged 
‘ out of the system of Europe. Whether she could ever appear 

* in it again as a leading powder, was not easy to determine ; but 
‘ at present he considered France as not politically existing ; and, 

‘ most assuredly, it would take up much time to restore her to 
‘ her former active existence— Gallos qnoque in belUs Jlornhse 
‘ andivimusy might possibly be the language of the rising gene- 

* ration.'* Mr Pitt, in 1792, spoke of peace for many years as 
the probable condition of England, and founded his financial 
calculations on that su]>position. 

Alas ! for the predictions of statesmen 1 The glorious edifice 
of freedom became, in two years, the most bloody tyranny of 
wild and cruel despots that the world had ever seen. The Gauls, 
whose military glory had departed, won victories without number, 
and planted their standards from Madrid to Moscow, under the 
conduct of the greatest Captain of modern times. The durable 
peace which was to bless the world, gave place to the most 
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destructive contest in which Europe had ever been engaged; and 
England was placed by Mr Pitt the foremost in that fierce con¬ 
flict. 

The mistakes of Mr Fox and Mr Burke led to no serious con¬ 
sequences. But the neglect and want of foresight of Mr Pitt, 
were the fatal forerunners of the war which ensued. When the 
monarchs of the Continent meditated the conquest, and even ac¬ 
tually effected the invasion of France, Mr Pitt and his colleagues 
looked quietly on, and saw, in the want of energy among the 
Allies, a reason for confidence and apathy.’"' But when the 
French had shaken off their invaders, and the combat was actu¬ 
ally engaged between the friends of old institutions and the 
founders of the new democracy, who can wonder that the furious 
government of clubs and mobs should push their victory beyond 
the ancient frontiers, and propagate by arms the doctrine which 
arms had been used to overthrow ? Had Mr Pitt calculated on 
the unity, fervour, and military qualities of the French people; 
had he profited by the observation of Machiavel, that a people 
in the midst of internal dissensions gather, from the energy the 
contest inspires, the force to repel an invader; had he weighed 
the perils of an outburst of the French volcano upon the peace¬ 
ful and enervated people of ancient Europe, he never would have 
allowed the invasion of the Duke of Brunswick. Had he threat¬ 
ened Austria and Prussia with the armed intervention of England, 
those powers would never have ventured upon the attempted con¬ 
quest of France. 

That precious time was lost. Mr Pitt seems to have been in¬ 
fected, notwithstanding his own experience of 17t58, with the 
fallacious theory, that England can behold unmoved the disorders 
and hostilities of the Continental powers. When, however, the 
phantom of French aggrandizement rose before his eyes; when 
treaties were violated, and Holland was threatened with the fate 
of Belgium—it w'as impossible to take any part free from peril. 
Mr Pitt could not shake hands with the blood-stained anarchy of 
Paris. He could not, with his views, insist on the restoration of 
the Bourbons, and their absolute monarchy. He rushed into war, 
because he did not know how any longer to remain at peace. 
He rushed into war without a plan or an object: the powerful 
Minister of a great country resolved to fight bravely, but igno¬ 
rant of bis danger, and lost in the darkness of that mighty tem¬ 
pest. 

Mr Burke was indignant because the English Ministry would 


See a Letter of Mr Dundas in Burke*B Correspondence. 
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not at once take up the cause of the Bourbons, and fight for 
monarchy. 

Mr Fox, and with him Mr Grey, took a different view. They 
thought, that even after the fraternizing decree of November, 
and the opening of the Scheldt, it was still possible to accept 
explanations from France, and maintain peace. Mr Fox, whose 
abilities for the management of foreign affairs were unequalled, 
might probal)ly have been able to accomplish so difficult an ob¬ 
ject. Mr Pitt did not attempt it; be divided the Oppositioni 
and nearly ruined his country. 

Mr Grey, in the midst of the alarm which inspired the higher 
and middle classes, adopted a bold project, and unfolded it in a 
manly tone. He proposed that the House of Commons should be 
reformed. He thought, and justly, that when the constitution was 
purified and reformed, the people would rally round it with such 
truth, zeal, and affection, that no fear of coi»tagion. from French 
principles need be entertained. In I7!ld, and again in 171)7, he pro¬ 
posed in the [louse of Commons a plan of Parliamentary Reform. 
Jt was rejected. The i^irliament which refused to reform the 
abuses in its own body, pres>cd upon the people witli the weiglit of 
an awful senate; the safeguards of personal liberty were suspend¬ 
ed; the Oown was authoiized to detain the subject iu piison with¬ 


out proof of crime ; the Press was curbed ; public meetings wore 
prevented; the laws against sedition were made more and more 
stringent. Predictiorts of French ruin were falsified ; English 
credit was shaken; the paper money of the banks received a 
legal sanction; the public debt was enormouNly increased. 

This was a peiiod to try men’s souls. The cry of the landed 
and the mercantile and the funded interests w^as in favour of the 


Minister. The Whig party itself was hrokou and separated, by 
the discordance between Mr Fox and Mr Burke. The minority 
in the House of Commons was small in number. The opponents 
of the war were stigmatized as the favourers of a foreign enemy; 
the friends of the laws and liberties of England were denounced 
as the apostles of French Jacobinism. The crimes of Marat and 
Robespierre, theworslupof the Goddess of Reason, and the pro¬ 
gress of massacre in Paris, swelled (he tide of public indigiiation, 
and exposed the advocates of peace to be swept away in the 


torrent. 


But Mr Fox did not quail, and Mr Grey stood by him to en¬ 
counter the storm. Mr Burke has borne his testipiony to the 
abilities of the Opposition. Their courage was equal to their 
abilities. The speeches made in those days in Parliament, and 
in Courts of Justice, were acts of heroism. At length Mr Fox 
grew dispirited by the hopelessness of the struggle; and, retiring 
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to St Anne's, expressed his delight at the exchange of the tur¬ 
moil of political debate for literary ease, and the leisure of his 
beautiful gardens. 

The second revolutionary war was not marked by the same 
features. Napoleon Ivad given order and despotism to France. 
The Whig- party had not only regained Lord Spencer, Lord 
Fitzwilliain, and Mr Windham, but had acquired the alliance of 
Lord Grenville,—more than an equivalent for the loss of the 
Duke of Portland. 

In 1806 the Whig leaders, upon the death of Mr Pitt, came 
into power. Mr Grey was First Lord of the Adn^iralty. After 
the death of Mr Fox, he became Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The ministry failed in their attempt to make peace ; 
their military and naval expeditions were unsuccessful; but they 
completely and finally abolished the slave-trade. Nor was their 
end inglorious. While they were willing to waive any imme¬ 
diate attempt to better the condition of the Roman Catholics, 
they refused to give'a pledge not to offer advice to the King 
upon that subject, should their duty to the state require it. 
George III., who had obtained such a pledge from Mr Pitt, 
instantly took measures for replacing them by the remnant of 
the Tory administration. The cry of No Popery was raised by 
Mr Perceval, and with great success. A fanatical clamour 
called for the proscription of those statesmen who could harbour 
a wish for the removal of Homan Catholic disabilities. The 
general election of 1807 ended in the complete discomfiture of 
the Whig party. 

During the foil owing‘years, power w^as more than once within 
reach of Lord Grey. But he never saw within his reach the 
means of carrying those measures of relief to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, by which that large portion of our country¬ 
men might be placed on an equality with their Protestant 
brethren; and he steadily refused the bondage without the glory 
of office. 

There is something striking in the sight of the leader of that 
party in the state which was most attached to popular freedom, 
excluded from power till he was nearly seventy years of age by 
popular opinion. He who had fought unsuccessfully by the 
side of Mr Fox for peace abroad, fought as vainly during a long 
period for union at home. The principles of freedom and of 
justice were obnoxious, but they were not less dear to Lord 
Grey. In his breast was kept alive that flame which, to all 
outward sight, was extinguished. Ever warm in the denunciation 
of oppression, Lord Grey urged on a reluctant House of Lords 
the just claims of Ireland. He was content to relinquish power ; 
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he would not seek popularity; a reformer, when the people wore 
averse to reform; a friend of religious liberty, when that liberty 
was assailed by bad laws and bad men. He stood erect, like a 
noble column of an ancient temple, firm on its base, and rearing 
its capital in the sky, after the altar had been buried in the dust, 
and the worship of the goddess had been forgotten. 

The proposal made to Lord Grey in 1812 by Lord Moira, 
was rejected, upon that nobleman^s insisting that members of 
the Household having scats in parliament, should not lose their 
offices. This question was entirely different from that which 
arose in 1839, when Sir Robert Peel required that ladies of 
the Queen’s Household, connected by marriage with his political 
opponents, should be dismissed. Lord Grey himself, who thus 
acted in 1812, approved of Lord Melbourne’s conduct in 1839; 
and, with Lord Spencer, attended in the House of Lords on a 
day when it was stated that Lord Melbourne’s resumption of^* 
office would be attacked, for the purpose of declaring their entire 
concurrence with the ministry in the course they had pursued. 

In 1810 Lord Grey made a speech on the state of the nation, 
in which he declared his opinions in the most solemn manner 
on the great questions of Ireland and Reform. We have al¬ 
ready stated Ii:s opinion upon Ireland ; hut we cannot refuse our¬ 
selves the pleasure of quoting at large his sentiments upon 
Reform, delivered to an adverse audience in an inauspicious 
time 

‘ I have hitherto spoke of financial reform, and the reduction of need¬ 
less offices: in my judgment, your Lordships’ duty does not stf*p 
here. You are, my Lords, in a situation wherein it is incunilient upon 
us to look into these defects, which, having arisen through time, 
have injured the frame and corrupted the practice of our constitution, 
and to apply to the al>use such remedy as cun be effected by a gradual, 
temperate, and judicious reform, suited to the nature of the evil, tlie 
character of government, and the principles of the constitution. I 
would not have ventured to make this avowal to your Lordships, with¬ 
out mucli previous thought, and the must deliberate circumspection. 
The question of reform has long engaged my most serious contempla¬ 
tion- At an early period of iny life, I certainly took up strong opinions 
on this subject, and pursued them with all that eager hope and san¬ 
guine expectation, so natural to the ardour of youth. I will not say 
that there may not have arisen some difl'erence between my present 
sentiments and former impressions; still I beg leave to assure your 
Lordships, that the general opinions I have formed, 1 have not in my 
maturer age seen cause to change, and that, whatever distinction exists 
between my early and my present views of reform, on its great grounds 
that question has not been abandoned by me. That a degree of dif¬ 
ference exists between my present and former impressions is what 1 
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freely acknowledge ; he, indeed, must have either been prematurely 
wise, or must have learnt little by ex[>erien('e, who, after a lapse of twenty 
years, can look upon a suliject: of tliis nature in all respects precisely 
in the same light. But though I am disposed soberly and cautiously 
to estimate the principles of the constitution—though, perhaps, I do 
not see in the same high colouring the extent of the evil sought to be 
redressed, and am more doubtful as to the strength and ceiiaiiity of 
the remedy recommended to be applied ; still, after as serious and dispas¬ 
sionate a consideration as 1 can give, to what 1 Itelieve the most im¬ 
portant question that can employ your Lordships’ attention, it is iny 
conscientious opinion, that much good would result from the adoption 
of the salutary principles of reform, gradually applied to the correction 
of tliose existing abuses to which the progress of time must have 
unavoidably given birth;—taking especial care that the measures of re¬ 
form to be pursued should be marked out by the constitution itself^ 
and in no case exceed its wholesome limits. With respect to any 
specitic proposiiion of Reform of the other Ilou-e of Parliament, 1 
*know not how to speak of it, fearful lest, even in introducing the 
topic, 1 should transgress the bounds of that respect due to an integral 
branch of thtf legislature; and most particularly ns the propriety of any 
proposition of this nature must rest upon the acknowledged imperfec¬ 
tions of the branch, together with the abuses which have rendered it 
less strong as a barrier for the people against the encroachments of 
power. But as nothing cun be done on this subject without the con¬ 
currence of all the branches of the legislature, and as that which att’ects 
one branch concerns us all—as the question itself is of the highest im¬ 
portance to ihe nation at large—it, is, my Lords, of particular consequence 
even to so htimhle an individual us myself, that my opiniun^uii this 
subject should not be misrepresented. 1 therefore am ready to declare 
my determination to abide bv the sentiments I have before ex|»ressed ; 
and that I am now, as I was formerly, the lulvocate of a temperate, 
gradual, judicious correction of those defects which lime has introduced, 
and of those abuses in the constitution of the other House of Parlia¬ 
ment, which give most scandal to the public, at the same time that 
they furnish designing men with a pretext for inflaming ihe minds of 
the multitude, only to mislead them from their true inteiest. To such 
a system I am a decided friend—wherever it shall he brought forward, 
from me it shall receive an anxious and sincere support. But as I 
never have, so I never will rest my ideas of salutary reform on the 
grounds of theoretic perfection. While I shall ever he ready to correct, 
by the fixed principles of the constitution, an admitted inconvenience 
where that inconvenience is practically felt, I continue to disapprove of 
all those general and vague speculations in which some men would 
wish to engage. 

‘ It was an objection formerly urged, and which has of late by certain 
persons been revived, against many of the best parts of our constitution, 
and particularly against the powers and privileges of the respective 
branches of the legislature, that they are not to be found enacted in 
any statute, or created by any written document; but what such persons 
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advance as an objection to the practice of the constitution, I have ever 
considered as one of its j^reatcht perfections. To this conviction I 
have l>een led liy all that 1 have learnt from the hijj^hest authorities,— 
authorities, alas I with hose presence and instruction we shall no 
more be enlightened; but whose taUnts, wisdom, and constitutional 
learning, we all acknowledge and revere- It is the folly and presump¬ 
tion of the present day to a<lopt a contrary doctrine—to decry every 
tiling tliat is not defined hy statute—to deny all authority to any usage 
growing out of the principles of the constitution, if it happens not to 
be expressly supported hy written law. Nor is it now for the first time 
that such dunuerous errors have been propagated in this country hy mis¬ 
chievous or misguided men ; similar objections wore once before urged, 
though from other quarters, against the powers of Parliament, and led 
in their turn to the triumph of persons who w-ere equally enemies of all 
poxvers and privileges, in wliicliever branch of the legislature they 
might he vested—persons whose objections are of a truly Radical 
nature, and go against the existence of all authority and control what¬ 
ever, except tliat which their own IiuiuIk have usurped. 1 iieerl not 
remind your Lordships that these political heresies plunged the 
country into universal anarchy, and had wellnigh subjected it for 
ever to an arbitrary government. Happily, by its own inherent 
powers, the constitution recovered itselt^ and gradually established 
and assigned to its various branches rights peculiar to each, but 
necessary to the preservation of all, which, in the harmony and co¬ 
operation of all its pow'^ers, have been found to give the best practical 
effect to its principles, and to lead directly to that system of efficient 
government best adapted to the spirit and happiness of a free people. 
If, my I .Olds, any consideration more than another, could confirm me in 
the validity of this doctrine, it would be the concurrent opinion of that 
great statesman hy whom it is the pride of my life to have been in¬ 
structed and informed in the early part of my political career—I mean 
Mr Fox ; whose views respecting Reform I had frequent opportunities 
of ascertaining in the course of many didiates, and than wliom there 
never existed one who more fully understood the principles, or more af» 
fectionately appreciated the blessings of the venerable constitution under 
which lie lived. If, in his political creed, there was one article which 
he held more steadfastly then another, it was, that while a system was 
practically good, he would always abstain from mending it hy theories. 
And never, my Lords, can I forget his powerful observations, when, in 
his place in Parliament, he slated his conviction of the absolute impossi¬ 
bility of providing for all the variety of human events by any previous 
speculative plans; for, said he, I think that if a number ol the wisest, 
ablegt, and must virtuous men that ever adorned and improved human 
life, were collected together, and seated round a table to devise a priori 
a constitution for a state, it is my persuasion that, notwithstanding all 
their ability and virtue, they would not succeed in adapting a system to 
the purposes required, hut must necessarily leave it to be fitted by great 
alterations in the practice, and many deviations from the original design* 
And this opinion he was wont to illustrate by the familiar but apt ex* 
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ample of hullding a house, which, notwithstanding all the study and con¬ 
sideration previously bestowed upon the plan, was never yet known to 
supply every w'ont, or to provide all the accommodations which, in the 
subsequent occuj)ation of it, were found to be necessary. Nay, he used 
to remark, that however fine to look at a regular paper plan might be, 
no house was so commodious, or so habitable, as one that was built from 
time to time, piecemeal, and without any regular design. To those 
principles of practical reform, so wisely enforced by that great statesman, 
I am determined to adhere, and the acquiescence of your Lordships it is 
my duty also to solicit; again repeating, that the remedy I seek shall be 
limited by the existing defects—shall be marked by the constitution it¬ 
self, and not launch out into any extravagance of theory, which even ap¬ 
pearances may recommend. 

‘ My Lords, this is no new opinion of mine; for if your Lordships will 
be pleased to lend your attention to any statement respecting so humble 
an individual as myself, I think it is in iny power to prove to your satis¬ 
faction that none other was ever entcutained by me. It is necessaiy 
that I should go so far back as the year 1792,—a period when such 
opinions were made the subject of more political heat and contention 
than at any subsequent time. At that period a society was foimed to 
promote the cause of parliamentary reform, under the denomination of 

Friends of the People,” and of this society I had the honour to he a mem¬ 
ber. At that time the Friends of the People, both collectively and indi¬ 
vidually, were exposed to much misrepresentation. We were subjected 
then, as it is my fate now, to have our motives and our conduct made 
the objects of great and unmerited obloquy. We were then held up to 
obloquy by the same description of persons who now describe us as no 
sincere friends to reform, no real advocates fur the rights of the people, 
because wc were nut prepared to support, what was then as it is now 
called, and most falsely called, a Radical reform. These charges were 
communicated to the world in two declarations, published by a society 
formed at the same time, fur the purpose of promoting constitutional in¬ 
formation. In consequence of .these charges, and in answ er to some 
letters addressed to us by individuals, one of which was from Major 
Cartwright, who took the same part then as he does now, and 1 believe, 
conscientiously, we felt it necessary to naake a public declaration of the 
principles upon which we associated, and of the constitutional objects 
to which our exertions were directed. It was signed by my noble friend 
near me, (the Duke of Bedford,) then Lord John Russell, and, with 
your Lordships’ permission, 1 will now proceed to read it. 

‘May 12, 1792. We profess not to entertain a wish that the great 
plans of public benefit which Mr Paine has so powerfully recommended 
should be carried into effect; nor to amuse our fellow-citizens with the 
magnificent promise of obtaining for them the rights of the people in 
their full extent—the indefinite language of delusion, which, by opening 
unbounded prospects of political adventure, tends 0 destroy that public 
Ofuniun w'hich is the support of all true governments, and to excite a 
spirit of innovation, of which no wisdom can foresee the effect, no skill 
divert the course. We view man as he is, the creature of habit as well 
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as of reason. We think it therefore our bounden duty to propose no 
extreme changes, which, however specious in theory, can never be ac¬ 
complished without violence to the settled opinions of mankind, nor 
attempted without endangeiing some of the most inestimable advantages 
we enjoy. We are convinced that the people bear a fixed attachment to 
the happy forni of our government, and to the genuine principles of our 
constitution; these we cherish as the objects of such attention, not from 
any implicit reverence or habitual superstition, but us institutions best 
calculated to produce the happiness of man in civil society; and it is 
because we are convinced that abuses are undermining and corrupting 
them, that wo have associated fur the preservation of those principles. 
We wish to reform the constitution, because we wish to preserve it.” 

* These were my opinions in 1792; and I at this hour continue to 
maintain them.’ * 

The disasters of the French in Russia; the victories of 
Wellington in Spain ; the revolt of Germany against the rule of 
Napoleon—at length procured for Kngland a triumphant peace. 
But it was long before the opinions of the Whigs obtained the 
sanction of the country, whose passions had been roused to such 
heat by war and glory, that it was long before they cooled down 
to the temperature of rational government and peaceable 
reform. 

At length the arguments of true statesmen made an impres¬ 
sion. The views of Mr Horner on Currency, prevailed over 
those of Mr Vansittart. The narrow commercial policy of that 
Minister, yielded to the Free-Traiie Petition of the city of Lon¬ 
don. T'he favour which Lord Castlercagh had exhibited to the 
despotisms of the Continent, was exchanged by Mr Canning for 
a more enlarged and English policy. Those supposed barriers of 
the Church, the Test and Corporation Acts, although defended 
by the ministry, fell before a majority of the House of Commons. 
The vigorous blows of Mr O’Connell struck down the iron gates 
which excluded the Roman Catholics from the inner temple of 
the constitution. The old Tory system tottered to its fall. 
The first touch of a newly elected parliament threw it to the 
ground. 

Lord Grey had been twenty years in the House of Commons 
and twenty-three in the House of Lords. Mr Fox and Mr Burke, 
Mr Pitt and Mr Sheridan, were gone. Lord Grenville had 
totally retired from public affairs. 

In this situation, men looked around them to scrutinize the 
character of the statesnvan of former days who came forward to 
preside over the councils of King William. 


♦ ParL Debates^ 1810. 
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Lord Grey wa9 a man of lofty integrity, of unblemished honour, 
the object of aifectionate attachment to his friends, of respect and 
admiration to all his countrymen. He had never swerved an 
instant from that line of public duty which appeared to him the 
most direct- Office accompanied by the desertion of a friend, 
or the abandonment of a principle, was in his eyes infamy. For 
years he had confronted obloquy, and defied an adverse court. 

* file veliit rupes mugnum quae prodit in eequor, 

Ohvia ventorum furiis expo^taque ponto, 

Vim cunctam atqne iras perfert coclique niurlsque, 

Ipsa immota inaiiens.* 

Yet Lord Grey was by no means obnoxious to the charge of 
being obstinate and unyielding. With colleagues and associates 
in whom he confided, no man was more ready to discuss, more 
patient to hear, more willing to modify previous impressions. 
When, however, the result of discussion had settled his opinion, 
then, after the fairest balance of opposite reasons, he would give a 
firm and clear decision. He never liked that wavering course, 
which, subtracting from one side all its vigour, and from the other 
all its caution, left a residuum which was Vi'ipid and tasteless. His 
perceptions were too clear to allow him to adopt what was vague 
or obscure; his heart was too upright to allow him to sanction 
what was mean or dastardly. He could not stoop to Ratter a 
Prince; he could not play tricks to please a rabble. 

His public speaking reflected the character of the 'man. 
Openness and candour had been the characteristic virtues of Mr 
Fox, and hisgreat disciple resembled him in the possession of those 
qualities- He spoke neither with the impetuous energy of Mr 
Fox, nor with the declamatory splendour of Mr Piet. Ilis 
language was admirably adapted to convey his meaning, neither 
-sinking too near the ground, norrising out of sight—clear, genuine, 
unadulterated English. His arguments were forcible, arranged 
naturally, but still methodically; and there was visible through 
his transparent diction, a firm substantial public morality, and an 
honest attachment to the constitution of his country. A question 
of parliamentary right, or legal liberty, was peculiarly adapted 
to the exercise of his talents. Accordingly, the speech he made 
on Lord Sidmouth’s circular respecting Libels, may bear com¬ 
parison, in point of matter and lucid order, with the great speech 
of Mr Fox on the Westminster scrutiny. 

Although no one could see Lord Grey without marking in 
him a certain dignity of bearing, and high-bred courtesy of man¬ 
ner, his ordinary life was entirely without formality or pomp. 
In his country-house he might be found in the morning, riding 
or walking with his daughters, or cutting down his young trees 
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in his plantations; and in the evening, conversing or reading with 
his family around him, never so happy as when political cares 
were thrown a^ide for amusements, or rational discussion. 

Lord Althorp, wdio now became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and ieader of the House of Commons, was eighteen years younger 
than Lord Grey. His father. Lord Spencer, had joined Mr Pitt 
in the first revolutiotiary war, and held office under him. In re¬ 
turning to his old connexions, he had retained several of those 
opinions of Mr Buike which first led to the schism. Accord- 
ingly, Lord Althorp when he first sate in the House of Commons, 
was not friendly to Parliamentary Reform. He worked out his 
free principles by constant observation and reflection, in the 
practical school of parliamentary life. His diligence was indefa¬ 
tigable, bis sagacity quick, his judgment seldom at fault. Or, if 
ever he fell into a mistake, it v\as from too unsuspicious a confi¬ 
dence in the virtue of mankind—the error of a trusting, believing, 
hoping nature. He had improved his understanding by extensive 
reading, and was accustomeil to work out by reflection all the 
great problems of moral and political philosophy ; so that his 
mind was easily brought to act upon any subject wdiieh events 
placed before it. His views were large and comprehensive, em¬ 
bracing the whole compass of improvement in our laws, our 
commerce, and our constitution. But, above all, his opinions upon 
questions both speculative and praeiical, were guided by a hum¬ 
ble reliance on the Goodness of (Jod ; and a conviction that he 
was bound in whatever he might think or do,—whether in follow¬ 
ing or resisting his own inclinatiuii,—to follow the Law of Christ. 
The state of public affairs led him to take an active part in the 
House of Coinnjons; and although no one was ever so tree from 
the Pharisaical profession ot purity, yet the simplicity of his 
character soon made him understood, beloved, and trusted beyond 
any man in that assembly. This was the more remarkable, as 
his tongue was far from eloquent; and, although his arguments 
were sound ainl comprehensive, lie was so utten wanting in worfls 
as to be obscure, and unable to convey adequately his meaning. 
But the confidence of his friends, his party, and the country, 
supplied all deficiencies, and gave to his few and simple expres¬ 
sions, as much influence over his audience as had ever been ob¬ 
tained by the most admired eloquence of our greatest orators. 

He was plain in manner and in dress, but a short intercourse 
disclosed the scholar, tke gentleman, and the statesman. For 
he possessed, with the entire absence of all artificial politeness, 
the most genuine courtesy of behaviour to all who approached 
him. His kindness of heart shone in the most casual, as in the 
most cordial intercourse; and while the intimacy of his friend- 
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ship was a treasure reserved for few, the equanimity of his tem¬ 
per and the charity of his judgments extended to all who ap¬ 
proached him in the conduct of affairs, or were opposed to him 
in political enmity. He had no jealousy, no envy, and per¬ 
haps too little ambition. He often said, that he had hoped 
the many votes he had given in favour of motions which were 
supported by small minorities, would have prevented any propo¬ 
sal to him to accept office. But when he was told by Lord 
Grey, that the formation of the ministry depended upon his de¬ 
cision, he Mt that he could no longer hesitate. 

Let*us now observe the situation of affairs when Lord Grey 
became Prime Minister. Daring a period of sixty yearns, the 
'J’ory party had held the leading offices of the state. During 
that time they had increased the public debt from one hundred 
and sixty, to eight hundred millions;—that is to say, they had 
added about twenty-four millions sterling to the permanent 
taxes of the country. They had lost thirteen colonies in 
America. They had inflicted an immense injury on the country, 
by substituting a debased currency in the place of sterling 
money; and the restoration of a metallic circulation, when it was 
at length restored, had been attended by sufferings of the most 
severe nature. They had converted the laws for the relief of 
the poor into a machine for depressing the labourer, and pre¬ 
venting the rise of his wages. On the other hand, they had 
added many new colonies to the Empire. They had directed 
the sea and land forces when the victories of St Vincent and 
Camperdown, of the Nile and Trafalgar, of Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, and Waterloo, had been recorded in the annals of a nation 
already glorious for its ancient.renown. 

The moment at which the Tory leaders resigned office was 
one of difficulty and dismay. The constant refusal of any, the 
slightest reform in the representation, and the declaration of the 
more than human perfection of the existing system, had roused 
the fury of a patient people. The indignation of the metropolis 
was such, that the King, who had just ascended the throne, was 
advised not to risk the public tranquillity, by entering thp city 
according to custom in procession. The labouring classes in 
the southern and western counties, driven to despair by the 
inadequacy of their wages, had risen in tumult, and had burnt 
or broken to pieces the thrashing machines, and other property 
of the farmers. In some places, the magistrates had yielded to 
their demands of an increase of wages ; in others, the yeomanry 
cavalry had put down the rising by force. The example of a 
successful insurrection in Paris augmented the public ferment; 
inspired the lovers of revolution witn wild hopes ; and deepened 
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the gloom of the sober part of the community. Other dangers 
arose on the Continent from the same memorable event. . Bel¬ 
gium shook off the yoke of Holland, Italy was in motion, and, 
while a great part of the French people aspired to regain by war 
the limits of the Rhine and the Alps, die Emperor of Russia 
refused to acknowledge the chosen King of the French, and 
Germany was agitated with rumours of the renewal of those 
wars, from whose bleeding wounds she had yet scarcely re¬ 
covered. 

Earl Grey was not a man likely to be intimidated by the for¬ 
bidding aspect of affairs. His policy was summed up in a few 
words—‘Peace, Reform, Retrenchment:* such were in his 
view the objects to be attained by a wise government; such, it 
may be added, were the ends to which the majority of the nation 
shaped their desires. 

It has been absurdly supposed, and widely repeated, that, in 
seeking for peace, Lord Grey meant to preserve that blessing 
by what is called non-interference, or non-interventioTi ;—that is 
to say, by totally abstaining from interference with the affairs of 
other countries. Lord Grey had been too long a friend and fol¬ 
lower of Mr Fox to countenance so senseless a doctrine. We are 
convinced, as that great statesman had over and again taught, that 
it is only by a vigilant attention to the affairs of the Continent that 
this nation can hope to secure the continuance of peace; That 
as it is the interest of Great Biitain to maintain the independence 
of the various states of Eurojie, connexion and alliance arc tlie 
necessary means to such an end : 7'hat the internal government 
of those states is frequently connected with their external rela¬ 
tions: That the independence of a country, or, in other words, 
its existerce as a separate state, may be wounded as mortally by 
the support of its internal factions as by an attack on its external 
frontier: 'Fhat if it be lawful for one pow'or to interfere for the 
sake of establishing a foreign supremacy, it is lawful for another 
to interpose for the sake of strengthening a national government. 

These doctrines, so often enforced by the greatest statesmen 
among us, had received cohesion and confirmation from the 
modern history of Europe. 'Ihe Dutch Republic, in 1688, then 
at the head of the cause of European independence, had lent 
their forces to the Prince of Orange to bring about a revolution 
ill England, Again, when the line of that prince and Queen 
Anne failed, they engaged by treaty to support the title of the 
House of Hanover against the legitimate heir; and actually sent 
over troops to suppress the rebellion which occurred on the 
accession of George the First. It would be laughable folly to 
assert that the Dutch placed King William, or supported King 
George on the throne of England, with a view to establish the 
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predominant Influence of Holland in the affairs of England. 
They saw clearly that King James had been, and his grandson 
would be, the hired pensioner of France; that llie cause of 
Europe required that the ambition of France should be resisted; 
and that the Balance of Power must be maintained by taking 
weight from the scale of French supremacy. 

In 1786 the former case had been nearly reversed. England 
had become the guardian of European independence. France 
attempted to gain Holland by popular tumult and foreign 
intrigue. England and Prussia restored the Stadtholder, and put 
down the democratic party. Interference in this case was directed 
by Mr Pitt, and hailed with applause by Mr Fox. 

Lastly, the neglect of these salutary maxims had involved 
England in the bloody and perilous war of 1793. 

Enlightened by these examples and th'ese warnings, Lord Grey, 
with the assistance of Lord Palmerston, undertook the task of 


preset ving the peace of Europe. This course was full of perils ; 
but by firmness and prudenee they were overcome. A war 
party in Franco wished to appropriate Bolgiuui ; they wore not 
gratified. The King of Holland attempted to britig the northern 
powers in arms to his support; he was disappoitiud. I'he part 
of England was bold, daring, just, pacific. Her cordial agree¬ 
ment with France checked the spirit of the Holy Alliance, which 
might otherwise have revived ; her moderation, and the necessity 
of conciliating her, tempered the views of France, and restrtiined 
her warlike ambition. The Whig ministry were violently re¬ 
proached with abandoning lloltand, and clinging too closely to 
France- I'he answer is, that Holland was not abandoned; the 
union with Belgium, which had been begun in error, and which 
had never been cemented by affection, was dissolved, but full 
justice was done to the claims of Holland. Nor was the French 
Alliance purchased by any dishonourable or impolitic concess-ion. 
A friendly concert with France is at all times desirable for the 
interests of England, no less than for the peace of the world. 
Nor will it now be made matter of accusation, that the Whig 
ministry of 1830 maintained a cordial understanding with the 
King of the French. 

The negotiations on the subject of Belgium lasted for several 
years, and required knowledge, temper, and address. 'Fhe 
crown of Belgium was not disposed of without much discussion, 
and the rejection of many spurious projects- When that point 
was settled, the infant monarchy was nearly crushed in its cradle 
by the Prince of Orange; the interference of the British pleni¬ 
potentiary and the near approach of the French troops averted 
the danger. The obstinacy of the King of Holland made it 
necessary to employ a fleet and an army to enforce the surrender 
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of Antwerp. But the peace of Europe was at length secured by 
treaty, and a wise Prince ascended the throne with the full assent 
of all the great powers. 

The question of Reform occupied the mind of Lord Grey from 
the moment of his accession to office. 

The dangers of the winter of 1830 ; the evident state of public 
opinion; the profound secresy which was observed ; the ciiuck- 
ling of the Opposition leader at the prospect of the proposal of 
a trifling change—are fresh in the minds of many. 

Nor will those who were present easily forget the scene which 
took place in the House of Commons, on the memorable first of 
March. The House was silent, curious, anxious, till the first 
elements of the plan were unfolded. Amazement succeeded. 
But when it was explained that fifty boroughs were to be dis¬ 
franchised, and fifty more were to return one member ojily in¬ 
stead of two, the Opposition took courage. I hey could not 
believe that the intention was serious. 'I'hey triumphed in the 
anticipation of certain victory. Laughter took the place of in¬ 
dignation ; each subsequent announcement was giected with 
derision. Many of the Whigs despaired of success ; the Radicals 
rejoiced at the development of a plan so much in accordance 
with their own views. Parties were at fault. The great majo¬ 
rity of each party was mistaken. The Tories were wrong in 
thinking that the plan could be easily rejected; the Whigs 
were premature in their forebodings of failure ; tlie Radicals de¬ 
ceived themselves when they supposed that so large a ruin must 
lead to a more uniform construction. The authors of the plan 
were alone justified by the event. 

This assertion requires explanation and proof. We must first 
examine what was intended; next, what was actually done; and 
lastly, what have been the consequences of the Reform Act. 

At the period when the Reform Bill was brought forward, public 
opinion was excited and inflamed. The defence of the esta¬ 
blished system had been obstinate and protracted. Mr Canning 
in his pointed style had said, in the name of bis party, ‘ in dis- 
‘ franchising Grampound, I mean to preserve Old Sarum.' Sir 
Robert Peel, on behalf of the ministry of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, had opposed the addition of Manchester, Leeds, and Bir¬ 
mingham to the list of boroughs sending members to Parlia¬ 
ment. Thus the line of defence was complete and unbroken ; it 
included the green mounds of Old Sarum, and excluded the great 
marts of manufactures. 

So long as the people were not dissatisfied, the House of Com¬ 
mons were sure to apprbve of the Conservative feeling. But the 
reliance upon majorities within, had blinded the Tory leaders to 
the signs of a storm which was rising without. Lord Grey had 
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taken bis observations with better skill; they led him to the fol¬ 
lowing results:—In times of calm repose it is wise to make 
gradual, and even small alterations ; they remove glaring defects, 
prevent incipient complaint, and prepare the way for further 
changes. But when great changes are called for by the spirit of 
the time, trifling repairs only irritate and provoke. Tliey are 
willingly admitted, but not long acquiesced in. The appetite 
for change is excited, not satisfied. New demands must be com¬ 
plied with. At length the people cease to discriminate between 
useful improvement and heedless innovation; institutions are 
attacked, not because they are bad, but because they exist; 
change itself becomes a popular necessity, and the best safe¬ 
guards of liberty are thrown into the same lumber-room with the 
most obsolete corruptions of power. Persons are in fashion no 
longer than their opinions; the most extreme are the most 
acceptable; Pym makes way for Vane, and Vergniaud takes the 
place of Aiounior. Presently all is anarchy, or all is despotism; 
Cromwell or Napoleon crush liberty under the iron heel of 
military rule. 

For such reasons, Lord Grey and the authors of the Reform 
Bill resolved that their measure should be large, in order that it 
should be final; and that it should be final, that the consUtuiion 
might be preserved. But for the sake of preserving the consti¬ 
tution, it was necessary not only that the measure should be 
large, but that it should be in harmony with the essential parts 
of that constitution,—purified and restored indeed, but manfully 
upheld. An Established Protesta»»t Church; a llouse of Lords 
deriving from the crown ; an hereditary sovereignty ; a respon¬ 
sible but powerful ICxccutive,—such w^ere some of the main 
pillars of the constitution. An assembly chosen by universal 
suffrage, annually elected, would have sorted ill with the pur^ 
pureipanni of the old tapestry. 

Nor was it to be forgotten that Mr Canning, in his eloquent 
speech of 1821, had forcibly put this objection. Referring to 
the speech of Mr Fox in 1797, he had contended that the 
House of Lords could only flourish by the side of an unre(|ormed 
House of Commons. 

In considering the construction of the House of Commons, it 
was observed, upon analysis, to consist of some parts which 
ought to be retailed, but in a better shape, and of others which 
ought to be entirely cut away. Thus it was desirable to retain 
^ ,the fair influence of property in land; but not to allow it to exist 
in the shape of hovels, as at Gatton or St Mawes, or of exclusive 
corporations, as at Bath or Scarborough. Thus, likewise, 
it was desirable to see in the House of Commons commercial and 
manufacturing capital and intelligence fairly represented ; but not 
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sale of seat$ to the highest bidder. On the otlier handi'^e ninss < 
of political adventurers, introduced into the market of eloquence 
to speak fot hire, and sell their abilities for ^salary, mjght with* 
gr^at advantage to the public be retrenched. * 

Proceeding'on the^e views, one hundred and fifty seats in the 
House of Commons were tibolished. They wera ^11 taken from 
the smaller boroughs. Those which remained were thrown 
open, if hitherto close," to all householders whose houses, shops, 
warehouses,^ or offioes were of the value of ten pounds a-year. 
The qualification for voting in the scot and lot, or potwalloping 
boroughs, was raised to that sum. 

The seats thus obtained were distiibuted with regard to the 
altered circumstances of the oountiy. The representation of 
England was reduced from five hundred and thirteen to five 
hundred. Eight additional seats woie given to Scotland, and 
five to Ireland, whose repiesentation had been more recently^ 
fixed. Upwards of sixty were allotted to the English and WeUh 
counties. Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, SheflSeld, Halifax, 
Rochdale, Stoke-upon Trent, Stioud, the metropolitan districts 
of the Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, Marylebone, and Lambeth ; 
other populous towns, the seats of manufacture, or the centres 
of accumulated property, were now, for the first time, admitted 
into the representation. The opposition made to a reduction in 
the numbers of the House of Copimons in no way affected the 
extent of disfianchisement, but added to the number of counties 
and towns which sent members for the first time, or in augment* 
ed number. 

No one who surveys this scheme impartially, can fail to see, 
that while a great blow was struck at the old system of close 
boroughs,—having no character of popular choice in their size 
or constitution,—the property of the country, con-sidered as a 
whole, obtained more than an equivalent. 

It has been said that the declared intention was to make the 
Reform Bill a final measure. Such was the repeated avowal of 
LorcUGrey, Lord Althorp, and Lord John Russell; such was 
the promise, on the faith of which many doubtful or apprehen¬ 
sive persons gave their support to the ministry. Of course, this 
declaration was to be understood with two conditions. The one, 
that amendments dtclared necessary by the abuse of the powers 
conferred in the Act, or from the obscurity of its provisions, or 
from the increased fitness of a large class of persons, should from, 
time to time be introduced. The other, that the general satis* 
faction which it was the object of the bill to^ procure should 
follow its adoption. Not of course the satisfaction of the whole 
community, is here meant, but general acquiescence, and a pre* 
vailing indi'*position to further change. 
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. It him been already shown, that had the plan been of the 
' moderate or trifling kind which many persons would have pre¬ 
ferred, the question would not have been settled, and perpetual 
•^agitation must have ensued. The ^me evil would have been, 
incurred had the plan been more destructive in its disfranchise¬ 
ment, and more democratic in its constructive clauses. The 
nolde and the. wealthy classes, rooted in the soil by prescription, 
and extending their branches widely by the influence of pro- 
porty, would have resented and resisted any scheme by which 
numbers alone should govern this great Empire. Or, if defeated 
by the force of popular enthusiasm, they should be compelled to 
yield to the storm, they would have taken advantage of a calmer 
day, and excited the aristocratic powers of combination to over¬ 
throw the fragile fabric, and scatter its unsettled foundations. 

But when the landed proprietors found, that by registering 
voters they could make their weight be felt in tlie new legis¬ 
lature; when the merchants and manufacturers discovered, that 
the new men liad their place amongst the highest in the senate— 
it was seen, that though the rotten planks were removed, and the 
rudder had been strengthened, the lines of the constitution had 
not been altered, nor stability sacrificed to buoyancy and speed- 
The most powerful of the Tory nobles, the most jealous lauda^ 
tores temiiores acti, began to survey their new abode ; to study its 
advantages; to accustom themselves to the broad lights and 
spacious passages of the modern building ; and finally, to ac¬ 
commodate themselves to the restored habitation:—it was found 
that the bees could still make honey, and had even more room 
in the new Hive than in the old— 

‘ Ergo ipsas quamvis angusti terminns aivi 
Excipiat (neqne enim plus septima dncitiir asfas.) 

At genus immortale raanet, niultosque per annos, 

Stat fortuna doraus, et avi nuraerantur avorum.* 

It is obvious, that while the authors of the Reform Act were 
governed by these considerations, they must have viewed with 
acorn the imputations so harshly cast upon them, that they 
sought to secure the permanent predominance of their own 
party. They must have foreseen, that a plan of representa¬ 
tion which gave great power to property, and maintained the 
landed interest on a high, though somewhat lowered eminence, 
would give the Tory party, compact and strong as that party 
was, asgbod a prospect of governing the country as any other. I» 
fact, the French Revolution had thrown into that party many of 
; jAe oldest Whig families; arid the government of Mr Fitt had 
to their aid a great portion of the mercantile community. 
" without wrenching power from its natural posi- 

itilon,' to exclude such a party from the prospect of regfdning the 
;^ippv|rnment. But as the authors of the Reform Bill never cou- 

such a dislocation, so likewise they never aought for. 
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or cxpeetcil such a result. Their followers fuij^ht indeed iihagine 
that a party which had become so unpopular by its resistance to 
reform, would not soon rise again. But the framers of the 
Keform Bill had calculated on the variations in the popular 
compass, and were not surprised at the change which occurred. 

Lord Orey had promised Retrenchment. We take from a 
pamphlet, entitled The lleformed Ministry and the Reformed 
Parliament^ published in 1833, the following statement:— 

* One of the earliest acts of Earl Grey's government was to reduce 
their own salaries, those of all the groat officers of state, and others 
whose salaries exceeded L.IOOO per annum. In two years, viz. 1831 
and 1832, not less than 1265 offices, with salaries amounting to 
L.220,000, were abolished, in the diflererit estublishments of tlje gove^^Bt- 
merit. In the customs alone, 414 offices were reduced, and a saving of 
L.29,000 per annum, effected. In the excise 507 were reduced, and an 
annual saving of L.145,250 effected. Similar reductions were made in 
the diplomatic and consular department^. At Malta, Gibraltar, Cape of 
Good Hope, New South Wales, Van Dieinan's Land, &c., a saving of 
Iv.134,000, out of a charge of L.4i 1,000, will be the consequence of the 
reductions made. In Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Trinidad, 
British Guiuiia, &c., similar reductions have been made. 

‘ The total saving in the government established in the colonies will 
be L.224,000, out of a charge of L,573,000. The following table aho’.ts 
the reductions:— 


l^j-easury, .... 
Home, i’ureign, and Colonial J>e->^ 
piirtmciits, . . . . ) 

Admiralty, .... 
Array, ..... 
King’s lloiiselrold, A:c. 

Customs,. 

j'Xcise,. 

Judges and Courts of Law, 

Ireland,. 

Colonial Agents, ttc. 

Miscellaneous,. ... 

DirLOMATlC AND CoNSULAU 
Offices. 


Ambassadors^ .... 
Envoys Extraordinary, and Minis-) 
tors Plenipotentiary, . . > 

Ministers resident abroad, 
Secretaries, .... 

. Consuls, . 


General Total, . 


iKmoInmentb Emnlumentfil 
. ill lb2U. I ill 1833. , 

I 

i:M,boo I 


I 20,900 

! 52,828 

• 19,940 

: 17,876 

! 11,286 
I 64,520 
I 14,300 
52,492 
49,903 
5305 
0298 


55,300 

50,800 

14,200 

15,000 

44,450 


404,898 


86,100 J 

7500 
8455 , 
2000 ! 
18,400 
7200 
38,000 
32,989 
1300 


45.900 

38.900 

10,750 

11,875 

21,800 


205,409 


Saving. 


iiGlOO 

16,728 

12,440 

9421 

9286 

40,120 

7100 

14,492 

16,914 

40^)5 

6298 


9400 

11,400 

3450 
8625 
22,650: 


199,429 
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* The great reductions in our naval and military force made 
it possible to diminish the burden of taxation— 

< When the ministry c^me into office in 1830, they found the revenue 
of the country amounting to L.50,050,616 ; of which sum about 
L.85,000,000 wa^ required for the payment of the debt, civil list, and 
other fixed charges. The estimated excess of income over expenditure 
was that year L.700,000; but, between that period and the present, 
Lord Althorp has repealed the duty on coals, amounting to L.900,000; 
on candles, to L.500,000 ; on soap, to L,000,000 ; on printed cottons, 
L.550,000 ; as^^essed taxes and farming stock, to L.440,000 ; on marine 
insurances, to L. 100,000 ; on slates, tiles; on advertisements ; on tax- 
carts; small receipt stamps; on travellers, clerks, book-keepers, office- 
men, &c.; making a total of L.3,335,000. These taxes were repealed 
ih 1832 and 1833. 

V The same ministry, in 1834, repealed the house-tax, L.1,200,000; 
the window tax on farm-houses; on husbandry horses, used occasionally 
for riding or drawing; on shepherds* dogs ; on post horses, used occa¬ 
sionally in husbandry ; on starch, L.75,000; and on almanacks ; making, 
with the house-lax, a total of L.1,681,000 repealed in 1834. 

‘ In addition, the annual payment of the interest on the West India 
compensation, viz. L.750,000 has been provided for; so that the total 
reduction in the years 1832, 1833, and 1834, with this pa/ment, ugaounts 
to no less than L.5,700,000. 

* Every effort has been made to remove unnecessary and injurious 
shackles upon trade, either by reducing taxes which pressed on industry, 
or removing vexatious regulations or exclusive privileges. With this 
view, the tax upon printed cottons, amounting to L.2,000,000 gross, 
and L 600,000 net, was repealed. The cotton-tax, which was substituted 
for about* half this amount in 1831—repealed in 1833. The duties 
upon upwards of 400 articles used in manufacture, of more or less im¬ 
portance, many of them very considerable—either materially reduced or 
altogether repealed ; reductions amounting to not less than L.400,000. 
The package and scavage dues, amounting to L.16,000 a-year, havC' 
been abolished; and the port dues of the City of London reduced to 
less than one half. The Custom-house laws have been consolidated, 
and made simple and easy of access. 

The discussions regarding Ireland which occurred when the 
new Parliament met, we reserve for the conclusion of our re¬ 
marks. One of the first questions to which the Reform Ministry 
turned their attention, was the mode in which slavery in the 
West Indian colonies should be treated. 

There could be no doubt among liberal and enlightened men 
on the abstract vices of slavery. Whatever may be the evils 
of despotism in government, they are as a grain of sand com¬ 
pared to the enormous grievance of personal slavery. The 
^spirit of the Christian religion, the laws of humanity, the rules of 
fidnnd policy, alike forbid that man should be the chattel property 
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of man—liis to force to labour—his to corrupt—Ins to torture— 
his to kill. 

Indeed, so repugnant is this institution to human nature, that 
it requires the most violent means to preserve it. Horses grow 
fond of their stable, and exult in bearing their master to the 
chase or the charge; dogs feed from their masters’ hands; and 
watch with untiring affection over their masters’ lives. But man, 
jturning to him ‘who made us of such large discourse, looking 
‘ before and after,’ cannot easily and willingly lend ‘ such 
4 capability and godlike reason’ to the uses of bondage. His mind 
revolts at toil enforced by the whip for the benefit of another; his 
affections are outraged by the licentious violence which robs him 
of the bride of his bosom; his spirit looks upward to God, and 
prays for deliverance from the unholy compact. ^ 

It is therefore necessary, in order to maintain slavery, to de¬ 
grade, as far as possible, the human nature to the brute. With 
this view idleness or disobedience must be followed by instant 
chastisement; religious or intellectual insh’uclion must be de¬ 
barred ; indulgence must be given in ilie shape of childish 
amusement or physical pleasure, without any mixture of sweet 
companionship or moral elevation. 

Such was slavery in the British West Indies during the last 
century. Such was the system which the government of Eng¬ 
land, of all parties, encouraged by public opinion, fostered, pro¬ 
moted, and upheld. After the abolition of the slave trade by the 
Whig ministry of 18U6, the philanthropists who had raised their 
batteries against that iniquitous traffic had employed the same 
artillery agtvinst slavery itself. The government, imbued with 
the Tory maxim—of leaving ill alone, had seen this movement 
with displeasure. Their opponents, with the remarkable ex¬ 
ception of Mr Brougham, had not been forward to incur the re¬ 
sponsibility of the mighty change contemplated by the society 
for the abolition of slavery. Still opinion grew more and more 
resolute against the system. It was thought necessary to do 
something. The Ministry put in force a code of regulations, 
mitigating in appearance the evil denounced ; forbidding the 
flogging of women, allowing certain markets for the slaves to 
dispose of their produce; enforcing fixed allowances of food and 
clothing. 

Experience soon showed that these regulations were foimded 
on wrong principles. In fact, the ground between slavery and 
freedom is a shifting quicksand. In slavery, the human animal 
has a chance of being as humanely treated as the other cattle on 
the owner's estate. If ho is obedient, docile, industrious, "he 
may thrive and grow fat as well as the ox and the ass, and every 
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thing; that is his. An intelligent, kiniUbearted master, an honest 
and good-tempered overseer, may effect much in the way of mitU 
gation by discretion. But mitigation by law is another thing. 
The slave learns that his master’s master has interfered in his 
behalf. He inquires from his friends what are the securities he 
has ^obtained. He seeks to put in force his new and unaccus¬ 
tomed rights. But the master examines, with no less attention, 
and with more sagacity, the negro code. He knows that Par^ 
Iktment intended labour to be still compulsory, and he ascertains 
the means by which it is to be enforced. The negro and tlig 
planter, from bondsman and master, become plaintiff and defen¬ 
dant- The negro finds he has many ways of counteracting his 
master; the master finds he has many more ways of defeating 
^he negro. Complaints multiply ; punishments increase in pro¬ 
portion; the amount of work diminishes; the indulgence of the 
planter is at an end. Inspection, arbitration, courts of justice, 
only aggravate the discord which prevails; slavery is stiil the 
law, and compulsory labour the recognised obligation ; the sanc¬ 
tioned mitigations are evaded or despised: the negro people 
become more and more exasperated, and are viewed with in¬ 
creased suspicion. Toil beyond human endurance, punishments 
exceeding human justice, are rigorously enforced; population 
rapidly diminishes, and the planter, turned tyrant, surveys, with 
dismay, his blood-stained produce and his perishing people. 

Thus it happened in Demerara. The whole number of slaves, 
on estates wholly or partially cultivated in sugar, was, in 1829, 
47,456. In throe years, to May 1832, the deaths were 5573; 
and the total diminution of numbers 2745, or 5^ per cent.* On 
some estates the mortality was larger. The increase of sugar 
from 1820-9 to 1829-32, was from 062,000 cwt. to 806,000 
ewt In 1829, when the slave population was 61,627, the num¬ 
ber of punishments was 17,359; in 1831, the slave population 
being 98,600, the number of punishments w^as 21,656. 

In Jamaica, where the Orders in Council had not operated, 
the difference in the increase of sugar, from 1823-6 to 1826-9, 
was only from 1,354,000 cwt. to 1,389,000 cwt., and the decrease 
of population was only from 334,000 to 327,000.’j' 

Still the change proposed was of an awful nature. Statesmen, 
entrusted with the destinies of their fellow-subjects of all ranks 
and conditions, could not leap to the dogma of the religious so¬ 
cieties, that slavery must be abolished without qualification, and 
the consequences left to chance. Anarchy, rebellion, and mur« 


* Lord Howick's Speeck^ay 14,1833. 
t Lord Stanley’s Speech, May 14, 1833. 
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6er, were, iji their eyes, evils of no less enormity than slavery 
itself. A safe way out of the labyrinth might be fouud; to fire 
the building for the salie of escape, would be the stratagem of 
desperate men, but not of a wise government. 

Inquiry was the first step that was adopted. Committees of 
both Houses were appointed, and members of the Cabinet placed 
upon each. The evidence before these committees was at once 
appalling and satisfactory. The evils of slaveiy were fully proved. 
But it was likewise shown that many of the blacks had acquired, 
under benevolent masters, very considerable pro])crty ; that mi¬ 
gratory gangs worked for wages with great benefit to their em¬ 
ployers and themselves; that Baptist and otlier Missionaries had 
taught the most intelligent among them the privileges of the 
Christian faith, and the duties of free subjects. In short, it was 
proved, to the conviction of the Cabinet, that the experiment of 
emancipation did not involve either political anarchy or social 
anniliilutlon. 

It is not necessary, in this place, to discuss the particular 
merits of the plan brought forward by the government for the 
emancipation of the slaves. That plan was afterwards greatly 
modified. Instead of a loan of Fifteen Millions, to be repaid by 
the labour of the slaves, the magnificent sum of'I’vventy Millions 
was granted by the Commons of England, as their share of the 
loss to bo incurred by emancipation: the period of twelve years 
was reduced to seven, and the seven were, in fact, no more than five. 

Be the merits of the machinery what they may, no one can deny 
the boldness of conception by which this scheme was marked. 
No less than Eight Hundred Thousand human beings were, in a 
few years, to be raised from slavery to freedom; their children 
were all to be born free; a community of freemen was to be 
established in all the colonies of the British crown; and the vain 
boast of the American constitution, that all men are equal, was 
to become a reality for the subjects of the King of England. 
The nation, which had incurred ciglit hundred millions of debt 
for the sake of maintaining its independence, or its power by war, 
added twenty millions to that debt for the sake of humanity and 
conscience, in peace. Pressed by no insurrection, in no penury 
of resources, in no failure of military force. Great Britain de¬ 
clared herself ready for any sacrifice of wealth, or even any 
hazard of diminished Empire, in order to abolish all distinction of 
race or colour, and establish for ever the freedom of her negro 
subjects. 

The Tory partjr looked on, cautiously and coldly, while this 
measure was making its wajK^throsgh Parliament. Lord Elllen* 
borough denounced its introduction as hazardous and prema- 
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ture; had the West Indian interest thought itself equal tore* 
sistance, it was tolerablj*^ clear that factious aid would not have 
been wanting; when that interest accepted the Twenty Millions, 
the party reluctantly acquiesced in the emancipation of the 
blacks. 

The discussions of this year exhibited in a strong light the 
debating ability of Lord Stanley. At the commencement of the 
session, he overpowered the Irish Repealers by his vehement in¬ 
vective ; afterwards, he carried on at the same time the Church 
Temporalities Bill of Ireland, and the Slavery Abolition Bill, 
with unrivalled clearness of statement, readiness of reply, and 
facility of managing the details of complicated measures. 

In the same year the Bank Charter v/as renewed. Lord Althorp 
maintained sound views on the subject of currency, in accordance 
wdth those of Mr Horner, Mr Huskisson, Lord Grenville, Lord 
Lansdowne, Mr Ricardo, and Sir Robert Peel. The details of 
the measure do not require any notice here. 

The renewal of the Charter of the East India Company W’as 
the occasion of a greater change. The commercial character of 
that Company was extinguislied. The trade to China was thrown 
open. The English meichant v\as free to cany on his commer¬ 
cial speculations with a nation of three hundred millions. The 
East India Company remained the Sovereign of India on terms 
Avhich, after some negotiation, appear to have been considered 
on both sides equitable and just. Thus, this great change was 
accomplished among the minor ucliicveinents of the government 
of Lord Grey. 

The prominent question for Parliamentary discussion in 1834, 

was the Bill for the Amendment of the Poor I/dws. 

• 

It is obvious that a poor man, and a pauper, are in different 
stations of life. A day-labourer may be poor; but so long as he 
lives on his earnings, he does not differ, in the character of his 
eibpioyment, from the lawyer, the physician, or the tradesman, 
who receives his yearly income from the proceeds of his industry. 
The pauper lias no such resource. In failure of all moans of 
support), he applies to the community for sustenance—the com¬ 
munity thus appealed to gives him work and maintenance if he 
is able to labour, maintenance alone if he is unable. Such was 
the principle of the Poor Law of Elizabeth. Founded on wise 
and benevolent views, it directed that the overseers of parishes 
should relieve the infirm and the young, who could earn little or 
nothing for themselves, and should set the able-bodied to work. 

In an evil hour, this law was perverted to far different pur- 
|K>se8. It was meant for tbb pauper—it was applied to the 
Iltbourcr. When, during the war, food became dear, it occurred 
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to some volunteer legislators, tliat if, instead of raising wages, the 
labourers received support for their families from the poor rates, 
the purpose of enabling the labouring-classes to live, would be 
attained at the smallest cost to the owners and occupiers of 
land. This plan received the approbation of Mr Pitt; and every 
obstacle which the law interposed to prevent the substitution of 
rates for wages was thrown down, to favour the progress of the 
scheme. I'be act of George the First, enabling the parishes to 
restrict relief of the able-bodied to the workhouse, was repealed. 
Magistrates laid down rules for the distTibution of public funds, 
and published tables for the guidance of overseers, founded ou 
the numbers of a labourer’s family, and the price of the peck of 
Hour. 

By this system, society was placed in the greatest peril. Ac¬ 
cording to the natural distribution of wages and labour, a young 
man earning the value of his work, is obliged to calculate, before 
he marries, whether those earnings will enable him to support a 
wife, and bring up a family of children, until those children are 
able to earn their own subsistence. ""I'liis foretliouj^ht marks him 
for a reasonable being, and keeps up in the community of la¬ 
bourers to which he belongs, that power of commanding adequate 
food, house-room, and raiment, which constitutes comfort in his 
own vast and important class. But when his wages arc measured 
by the lowest amount of money on which he can live, and the 
provision for a married couple is made by the parish, all motive 
for provident forethought is taken hway, and the temptation to 
early marriage, strong enough in itself, has no counterbalancing 
fear. Want cannot afflict the favourite of the law ; no starving 
children will reproach him with exposing them to hunger and 
nakedness. The state offers a premium to all who marry. Thus, 
to quote a trite instance—two labourers were thrashing together 
in a barn, their day’s Work was the same, the value of their la¬ 
bour to their employer exactly the same ; yet, one received only 
eight shillings for a week’s work, the other received lifteen. 
The reason was, that one was single, the other married. 

It is obvious that such a system must produce more labourers 
than could find profitable employment. "J’Jiis w'as in fact the case. 
Forty or fifty labourers were to be found in a parish, whom 
no employer wdshed to hire;—who lowered the general value 
of labour, the only commodity the poor man has to sell, and by 
absorbing a large sum in poor-rates, diminished the whole fund 
applicable to the commodity which the employer wishes to buy. 

Such was the general and indirect evil. The'collateral con¬ 
sequences were not less mischievous. The idle father of a large 
family, paid by the head for the number of his children, divided 
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the painful toil of the industrious peasant, who, with a less family, 
received four shillings a-week less than his dissolute, lazy 
neighbour. The employer, breaking off the old endearing con¬ 
nexion. between the farmer and his men-servants, turned off his 
labourers in bard weather, to live upon parish allowance. Gangs 
of men, young and old, under a timid overseer, neglected the 
parish road they were put to mend, and, combining together in 
crowds, planned a scheme of poaching and drinking for the night. 
Theft and housebreaking succeeded to idleness and poaching; 
the law lost all authority,*^nd if any active landowner, clergyman, 
or farmer, attempted to check this career, a benevolent magis¬ 
trate was to be found at no great distance, who had no scruple 
in taxing his neighbours, to gain among the lazy and profligate 
the title of the poor man’s friend. 

Such was the evil with which the ministry of Lord Grey had 
to deal. Mr Canning and Sir Robert Peel had declined or 
evaded that which was at once the most diflicult of invidious 
tasks, and the most imperative of patriotic duties. The evil had 
gathered strength by neglect; the riots of 18 d 0 were but a slight 
symptom of the disorders which must overtake the country if 
that duty was much longer neglected. 

The first step in this, as in other instances, was to inquire— 
the Bishops of Loudon and Chester, Mr Sturges Bourne, Mr 
Senior, and other gentlemen, were established Commissioners of 
inquiry, in order to ascertain the chief defects in the administra¬ 
tion of the poor-law, and the mode of amending them. The 
Poor-Law Amendment Bill was framed on their Report. The 
management of relief was confided to district boards, instead of 
parochial vestries; the principle of local representation was 
maintained, but some additional influence was given to the 
owners of land; the law of George the I., enabling the guardians 
to give relief in the workhouse, was restored; a central board of 
commissioners, appointed by the government, was entrusted with 
the power of framing general rules, and of watching over the 
local administration, without any authority to order relief in in¬ 
dividual cases. 

The first operation of this law was salutary. Farmers ex¬ 
pended large additional sums in wages. The rates for the relief 
of the poor were reduced by the sum of two millions sterling; 
but it is probable that a larger sum than two millions was added 
to the expenditure for wages. Healthy, industrious labour for 
wages, took the place of idle, loitering, nominal work, paid by 
-the parish ofiSeers under the name of relief. 

The ^eatest question which lay before the Parliament and 
the peoj^e of Great Britain, after the passing of the Reform Bill, 
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still remains to be considered* Ireland bad been from the period 
of the union a source of dispute and of weakness; a (heme for 
eloquence in Parliament} a theatre of bloodshed in her valleys; a 
name of terror to fanatical Protestants; a reality of suffering to 
the peasant Catholics; a great Church Establishment for a iifm or 
a tenth of her people; large landed proprietors totally unac¬ 
quainted with the condition of their tenants; laws for punishing 
the people, enacted by party violence, and administered by party 
inaoicnce; famine, discontent, insecurity, deeds of atrocity, 
wrongs unredressed, justice distrusted, the demagogue powerful 
with the millions, the government relying on the bayonet—such 
were some of the features of Ireland from 1801 to 1820. 


Let us shortly notice the history of Homan Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation, in order to understand the Irish difficulty with which 
Lord Grey had to deal. That measure had been proposed 
to George the Third by Mr Pitt when in office, and abandoned 
by him us soon as he bad retired fiom power. It was proposed 
by Mr Pox in 1805; by Mr Grattan in subsequent years: by 
Mr Plunkett, by Sir Francis Burdett, and partially by Mr Can¬ 
ning. For about fifteen years it was an o[)eji question in the 
Cabinet. Mr Secretary Canning supported, Mr Secretary l*cel 
opposed, the Roman Catholic claims. 

After Mr Canning’s death the same division existed in the 
cabinei:. Distracted councils made a distracted country. At 


length Mr O’Connell procured himself to be elected member for 
the county of Clare;—assailed the English government and par¬ 
liament in the most inflammatory language ; and by means of a 
well-organized a&sociation brought Ireland to the verge of civil 
war. 'Fheii the Tory ministry relented. ' That which had been 
refused to petitions and supplications; to offers of a vote on the 
appointment of their Bishops; to the arguments of Mr Fox, the 
inspiration of Grattan, the eloquence of Plunkettthat which 
twenty-three years of rational discussion, and the authority of 
tho greatest of English statesmen had not obtained, was yielded 
to the array of embattled multitudes, and the threats of impend¬ 
ing rebellion. Catholic Emancipation was granted; but the 
same want of foresight which had marked the resistance, accom¬ 
panied the concession. The Roman Catholic Relief Act itself 
was the trophy and the triumph of popular agitation. Other 
questions were left unsettled ; the Protestant Church was left to 
support itself by tithe and church cess levied upon the Roman 
Catholic majority- Nothing—for next to nothing—was done for 
Education; Roman Catholics obtained no practical boon, either 
in offices, diminution of burthens, or social improvement. It 
was as if a farmer in America had cleared his land of the trees 
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ivhich shut otit the sun and air, but had omitted to plough or to 
sow, and had looked for a harvest of plenty from the spontaneous 
bounty of heaven. The case was even worse than this. Popular 
agitation; monster meetings; violent speeches, had brought 
about a concession of legal equality. Why not try the same 
means to procure a redress of remaining grievances ? 

This obvious corollary followed the government proposition. 
The Irish were too quick in intellect, and too much elated by 
success, not to try the experiment of further menace. The col¬ 
lection of tithe was a tempting topic for an orator, a sore griev¬ 
ance for the people. The ragged peasant forced to pay his 
penny to a Church, which in his eyes was heretical and reprobate, 
was easily moved to oppose the exaction. Passive resistance was 
the signal. The conflict which had been carried on for equal 
rights had raged in public meetings, in assemblies of men con¬ 
vened for the purpose of denouncing an unjust law, and petition¬ 
ing for redress. The tithe agitation raged in every farm and 
upon every field, in the depth of the valley, upon the top of the 
mountain. Whenever the tithe collector appeared, accompanied 
perhaps by a brigade of constables, perhaps by a troop of horse, 
the cattle were driven away; the peasantry were summoned by 
signal from hill to*hill ; loud execrations followed the ministers 
of the law, and bioodshed was often the result. A miserable 
peasantry, thus excited in their homes, and instigated by their 
leaders, could not restrain their passions within the chaunci which 
had been marked out for their resistance. Fearful assaults, 
atrocious murders, deadly conflicts, spread over the southern 
counties ; the government was powerless for repression ; and the 
agitators themselves in vain denounced the transition from sedi¬ 
tion to bloodshed. Still the crime increased, and deeds of the 
most horrible atrocity were accompanied by a savage spirit of 
insult to the victims. 

The government of Ireland, under Lord Anglesey, had been 
to the end of the yerr 1832, employed chiefly in two great mea¬ 
sures. One of these was the Irish Reform Bill, by which the 
close boroughs of Ireland were opened; the right of election 
was extended from the sovereign and twelve, a common number 
even in the larger towns, to all householders of ten pound a- 
year, and an additional member was given to four of the great 
towns. 

The other important measure adopted by the Irish government 
was the scheme for National Education. The Board composed 
of Protestants and Catholics, nearly as it now exists, was esta- 
hlishcd. Under their auspices a system of instruction was adopted, 
of which the Roman Catholic children could partake, without 
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offence to their parents or their priests. Against this scheme 
was directed the cry of Bible mutilation. The Bishops in the 
House of Lords denounced it. But the foundation was laid for 
the mixed education of the people of Ireland) and the moral 
improvement of the rising generation. 

Still, however useful these measures might be for the future, 
the Ministry which had carried the Reform Act found the tithe 
war making fearful progress, and the great problem of the 
government of Ireland still unsolved. 

Whatever might be the measures best adapted for the perma¬ 
nent happiness of Ireland, it was necessary to encounter the 
pressing and predominant evil. Life w'us insecure. No enjoy¬ 
ment of political rights, no encouragement to peaceful industry, 
no removal of glaring inequalities, could succeed, while the sub¬ 
ject could not feel secure in his held, on the road, in his bed. 
Lord Anglesey had conceived the largest schemes for the arrange¬ 
ment of the Protestant and Homan Catholic Churches, without 
injury to any living individual. He had drawn an outline of mea¬ 
sures for the future improvement of the country. But he saw 
that it was necessary to put down the spirit of general sedition 
and local outrage. He did not hesitate, therefore, to recommend 
what was afterwards called the Coercion Act. 

The effect of this law was immediate. The murderers and 
‘ prffidial agitators ’ were intimidated. Life and property were 
again restored to their ordinary security. It became possible to 
sow the seeds of improvement; for the soil which was lately 
covered by the waters of strife, was made fit for its reception. 

A plan was devised for removing some of the more glaring 
deformities of the Irish Church. Church cess was altogether 
abolished. Ten Bishoprics were suppressed, the incomes of the 
clergy were subjected to a graduated income-tax. This plan 
received the unanimous support of the Cabinet, and was carried 
in both Houses of Parliament. 

Still, the Church Establishment of Ireland remained tlieJChurch 
of one-eighth of her people. The religious instructors of the 
majority were left dependent on voluntary contribution. If 
Church Establishments were a good, why leave the priests of 
the great majority dependent on the charity of their flocks ? ^ If 
Church Establishments were an evil, why leave so gross an in¬ 
stance of pay without congregations as the Protestant Church? 
The opinions of some members of the Cabinet were known to be 
in favour of a reduction of the Establishment. Lord Wellesley, 
who had succeeded Lord Anglesey as lord-lieutenant, had ad¬ 
vised, in January 1834, the issuing of a Commission to ascertain 
the respective numbers of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
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Roman C^thoUos. Mr Ward liad gi-ven notice of a motion for 
a day in May, respecting the Irish Chnrch. But it now became 
obvioasthat Lord Stanley, Lord Ripen, the Duke of Richmond, 
and Sir James Graham, would admit of no farther measures 
respecting the ecclesiastical establishments in Ireland. Lord 
Stanley, Sir James Graham, and Lord Ripon tendered their 
rerngnations. They were accepted by Lord Grey. The Duke 
of Richmond, who had been absent in Paris, followed the 
example of Lord Stanley. 

The Commission advised by Lord Wellesley was now issued ; 
and it was hoped that the administration of Lord Grey might 
have the glory of settling the long vexed question of Ire¬ 
land. But it was not to be so. Lord Grey wished to renew 
the Coercion Bill for a year longer; Lord Althorp, refusing to 
concur, tendered his resignation. Lord Grey sent his own w'itli 
thpt of Lord Althorp to Windsor. 

Let us now consider, in as far as a short experience will allow 
us, the effect of the measures of which we have traced the 
outline. 

The great measure of Parliamentary Reform has now been in 
operation for about thirteen years. The Tory predictions of 
destruction to the Monarchy and ruin to the Church have been 
signally falsified. The institutions of the country have been 
more secure; the consent of the people to the acts of their repre¬ 
sentatives has been more readily ascertained; the power of great 
men to sentl their nominees to Parliament has been, to say the 
least, greatly curtailed. The representatives of the seats of our 
Manufactures, have brought to the discussions of the House of 
Commons much practical knowledge, and mncji enlightened 
argument. '1 be House of Commons has been rendered a more 
adequate expression of the sense of the nation,—'Consisting as it 
does of Commercial and Manufacturing, as well as Agricultural 
communities. 

The want of adjustment in the plan of reform adopted to any 
theory of representation, was supposed by many ardent Reformers, 
as well as by many sagacious Tories, to be a capital defect. 
But the one party has been disappointed, imd the otlrer surprised 
by the result. It is quite true,' that bad England never sent 
members to Parliament, it would bavebeen absurd to have allotted 
the same number of members to Harwiob and Chippenbam, as to 
Middlesex and the West RicRng of Yorkshine. But, in a 
eouRtry like ours, usage and prescription, which for five cen- 
ituries had preserve^ Sarum^ was held a good plea for many 
ikieqitalities in the new system. 
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The language of Lord Althorp, himself a strong reformer, 
well calculated to check the desire for further change. On Mr 
Grote*s motion for the introduction of the Ballot in 1833, he ^ 
thus expressed himself— 

« Since he bad had the honour of a seat in that house, there had been 
one division on this question, on the motion of an hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman opposite, (Mr O’Connell,) in which he had voted for the adoption 
of the ballot, and he had since expressed himself in favour of that mode 
of taking votes ; hut he had never stated or urged it as a sine gud non 

of good government.When the question of Reform of 

Parliament was before the House, though there were some who witdied * 
that that measure sliould have gone a great deal further, there was a' 
readiness, for the sake of the great measure of Reform, to abandon the 
ballot; that was, in fact, the universal feeling of the country. If that 
was the case, if they, uniting with the great majority of reformers, (for 
those who espoused the ballot were ngt the majority of the reformers,)— 
if, uniting with them, they obtained the measure of Reform, it could not 
be right and proper, or just and fair, to turn rouutl and say, “having 
obtained this advantage, we will make use of it in order to obtain the 
ballot.” It had been stated by the hon. member who brought forward 
this motion, that when his noble friend introduced the Reform IRll, he 
said that this w'as a question not immediately connected with that mea¬ 
sure. But he appealed to every gentleman who was in the last Parlia¬ 
ment, and who knew the whole proceedings while the question ut Reform - 
was going on, whether the promoter of that measure did not contend, 
that, as far us the representation of the people was concerned, it was 
considered and proposed as a final measure. He had stated that fj'e- 
quently to tho House. It might be said, undoubtedly, that the vote he 
should give to-night would be inconsistent with that which he had given 
on the motion of the hon, and learned gentlemen ; but if he were now 
to vote for the motion of the hon. gentleman, he should be acting more 
inconsistently ,w|th every thing he had stated during the whole progress 
of the measure of Reform.* * 

Thus, Lord Althorp interpreted more extensively than dny 
one has done since, the virtual engagement that the Reform Bill 
was to he cafried as a final measure. 

His declarations, those of Lprd Grey, and those which have 
been since made, seem to have set at rest the formidable, pro¬ 
posal Qf a New Reform Bill. During the last five years, no serious 
discussion has taken place in the House of Commons upon ex¬ 
tension of suffrage, or die duration of Parliament. These seem 
to have settled down into acquiescence, more or less cordial, in 
the settlement of 1832. Few examples will be found in history 
of so great a change, wcomplished with so little disturbance. 


B4 


• Hansard, third series, W. xvii. p. 657. 
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The importance of the reform- eifectcd in the representation, 
can only be measured in a long course of years. On the one 
hand, it must be admitted that the influence of a free press, and 
^ tne long habits of Parliamentary discussion, mitigated the evils 
of a sham representation. On the other hand, the change made 
was of such a nature that the influence of property was rather 
diffused than diminished. But the intelligence and union of the 
new classes of voters will, in any future struggle, ensure the as¬ 
cendency of the public cause against the cause of any court, or 
,^ny class, or any individual, it is only when the people them- 
selyes are divided or indifferent, that partial interests will have a 
cbllftee ot success. 

The abolition of Slavery will ever be one of the most rcniarkable 
events in the ftistbry of mankind. The conversion of the great 
majority of tho inhabitants of our West India Islands from slaves 
into freemen—the short period in which the change was accom- 
pHshed-'^the voluntary gift of Twenty Millions sterling for so 

g enerous a purpose—the acquiescence of a body of men who had 
itherio resisted any invasion of that which they deemed their 
property—the peaceable, honest, Christian joy of the emanci¬ 
pated negro, free from sfcourge, free frdm outrage—the exchange 
'Of slavish ferffs aftd disguised hatred, for willing obedience to law 
^:‘'ihid the bonds of brju^lierly love—these are events in the history 
'of^a^flation whidi indeed show that peace has her victories I 
‘ Of the other great changes introduced under the administra¬ 
tion of Lord Grey and Lord Althorp, we have scarcely room to 
speak. The retrenchment of useless offices—the reduction of 
saldVies—the opening of the China trade—the review of the Bank 
Charter—the restoration and amendment of the Poor Laws— 
the mitigation of the Criminal Law—the improvejnents in other 
departments of law and administration—will hdve their place in 
the history of these times. When compared with the doings of 
any'^Pory administration, during any foqr years, or any forty 
* years of their rule j>reviously to the Reform Aetj^-the measures 
»Introduced and carried by a Whi^ government, between Novem¬ 
ber 1830 and November 1834, appear truly astonishing. 

SBut, for our imperfect and limited sketch, it is more appropriate 
to notice the spirit in which these measures were proposed, than 
^ t^ portray, with correctness, their separate details. That spirit 
was the spirit of English freedom, for which Hampden and 
Sydney laid down their ^ves; for the sa^e of which a faithless 
King was banished, and the power of Fnmce successfully defied., 
J[t was that spirit which roused Chatham to oppose the oppres¬ 
sion of America, and Fox to Vindicate the outraged constitution 
of his country. Lord prey learned from Fox, as Fox had learned 
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from Burke, the task of defending and improving the laws of 
England ; the limits to which popular rights should be carried; 
and the bounds within which popular license should be restrained. * 
It was neither for democracy nor aristocracy, not for the liberty 
of ancient republics nor for the perfection of an ideal com¬ 
monwealth, that Lord Grey and Lord Spencer administered 
the affairs of England. It was to purify and to maintain the 
English constitution that they gave their' lives tp labour, and 
exposed their names to the reproach of the prejudli}ed, the timid, 
and the interested. 

We have said, at the commencement of this article, that ille 
time has not arrived for biography. When that time shall come 
we have no fears that the reputation of the statesmen* who have 
lately been removed from among us, will be diminished by the 
more intimate knowledge of their lives. The publication of the 
Diaries and Memoranda of Sir Samuel Romilly* by his sons, has 
tended to throw a fuller light upon the pure integrity, the scorn 
of baseness, the love of truth, and the enlightened opinions which 
distinguished that excellent man. The records of the early stu¬ 
dies, and mature efforts, of Mr Horner, have preserved, for last¬ 
ing memory, the example of an understanding almost mathema¬ 
tical in the strictness and severity of its political reasoning, com¬ 
bined with a soul the most lofty in its aspirations, the most in¬ 
dignant in its hatred of oppression, and the most disinterested in 
the pursuit of the people’s welfare. Neither of these men be¬ 
longed, by any hereditary tie, to the Whig party; they joined 
it from sympathy in a public cause, and were faithful to that 
party, and that cause, to the last moment of their lives. Eail 
Grey and Karl Spencer were Whigs from their first arriving at 
an age to lake an interest in political questions. But their ma¬ 
ture convictions did not belie their early impressions. When 
Lord Grey, at sixty-six years of age, undertook a difficult and 
responsible office; and when Earl Spencer, relinquishing the 
calm tenor of his ptivate life, gave up his beloved pursuits for a 
great duty, and a manifest peril—they relied on the patriotism 
and zeal of the Whig party. Men may differ about the wisdom 
of their parliamentary measures, or the ability of their civil ad¬ 
ministration ; but the noble, exalted, stainless spirit of these two 
men, must always be venerated as long as public virtue is ad¬ 
mire^, and the name of England has its place in history. 
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Art. I.— The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the 
Great Seal qf England. From the Ecu best Times Ml the"" 
Rdgn of King George IF- By* John Lord Campbell, 
A.M., F.R.S.E. First Scries. Three volumes 8vo. Lon-, 
don: 1845. 

rpHE Legal Magistracy of France, with its virtuous Chancellors 
and courageous Presidents, was one of the^hief glories of 
the ancient Monarchy. Their names are a line of li^t along 
French history; and, while no system can keep up a race of’ 
L'Hopitals and D’Aguesseaus, it is more than met& gqod 
fortune to have produced them once. 

If the renown of English lawyers has been less national thatw 
professional, this is not from any Availt of national encourage¬ 
ment. There have been books written, expressly to declare the* 

* Grandeur of the Law.’ Its escutcheon is hung out to the world, 
emblazoned from fop to bottom with legal fortunes and legal 
peerages. Names already noble, like that of Scrope, are among 
Its early dignitaries: for many Judges, as well as Chancellors,* 
were once as often in coat-armour as in their robes. Ajpprentices 
to the Law might have^to work up their way tojrsink and fortuity 
OB harder terms, than was agreeable to pei^sops of knightly birth* 
and breeding:—But, by the time of Fi^te^ciio, the Law had 
voi^ iflixxxiu NO. CDxvia.^ Y “ 
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come a Gentleman’s profession; and an Advocate in England 
liad more brilliant prospects open to him, than in other countries. 
The fact of the gentle blood of English commoners being most 
ordinarily made (what goes under the, name of) Noble, * by car- 
* Tying a bag in Westminster Hall,’ is certainly not the novelty 
that Horne Tooke chose to hold it. Erasmus was struck by it, 
on bis coming among us in the fifteenth century. Coke and 
Spelman, again and again, bid their reader notice, how almost 
every ifianor-house, in that Norfolk they were so proud of, had 
been planted and settled from the Law. The Law, too, has anti« 
quities as picturesque and legendary as the Church. Mr 
Addison, in his history of the Temple, points to something more 
"'than a mere sympathy of place between its old and its modern 
occupants. There are the solemn pageantries of the coif, and calls 
of medisoval Serjeants. Inhere arc the masques and revelries 
of Inns of Court—the brawls that were led by Benchers and by 
Judges—and the vision of courtly Hatton, when the ‘ seals and 
‘ maces danced before him,’—all of them still surviving iu 
chronicle and in song. While, yet further in the distance, from 
time to time is seen a figure (like that of Old Mortality among 
the Covenanters’ tombs) busily replacing, in the ancient Chan¬ 
cery and Exchequer, their marble chair and marble table. 

Such are the pomps and vanities of the legal Antiquaries of 
England, when they put ou their gaudy gowns. The men who 
do the daily work of the profession, have neither time nor-taste 
for these ornamental fancies. They fall in at once with the 
views and humour of their own generation ; and with that wiser 
sense of the utile et honestum^ which belongs to modern times. 
They willinglj^ agree to put the inherent glory of Westminster 
Hall upon truer grounds. The public may perhaps go more 
completely alorigwith Burke than the profession is disposed to do, 
in thinking that a learning, of which such a book as * Coke upon 
Littleton’ is the boast, must be better fitted to sharpen the faculties 
than to enlarge them. The public will also be naturally more alive 
'to "the disadvantages, to which the practice of an Advocate (a 
.OTactice always necessarily full of peril) is especially exposed iu 
England;* from its being subject there to certain maxims, the 
authors of which, if not Jesuits, were certainly neither exalted 
stoics nor scrupulous divines. It is not the*less true, however. 


‘ lawyers hit CliaradeT and Rule qf Holy Life^ after the 
qf George Uerhert's Country Par^n; by Edward O'Brien, 
Every reader of this true-hearted appeal will grieve 
that it is already a monument over its author's grave! But 
PHIghith is, that rules and maxims go only a little way: All, or almost 
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that the magnetic storms^ by which an advocate’s moral compass 
is disturbed, are nothing like so frequent and severe as shilling 
galleries believe ; and there can be little doubt but that the im¬ 
proved morality of modern times will succeed in raising every rank 
of the profession in public opinion, as it has already raised the 
Bench. Under the Stuarts, the Bench was, for the most part, 
under worse suspicions, and accordingly was much more unpopu¬ 
lar, than the Bar. The counteraction has been most complete. 
The selfsame public, which is still so credulous of scandal at the 
expense of the law and lawyers, would at .present be disgusted 
at.the least sign of a want of reverence for the characters of the 
Judges. Benthain destroyed his reputation for common sense or 
common fairness by his tiiades on them. 

But this is all. England must make the most of the boundless 
confidence, with which the practical administratian of justice in 
its Supreme Courts has now been long regarded. It is enough 
for use; and may justify an honest pride. Yet robes of unspotted 
ermine make of themselves no great show in history. This 
brings us to the question—How we can account for the differ¬ 
ence, in this respect, between France and England ? For the fact 
is, we think, indisputable. Evidence of it has penetrated into, 
perhaps, the best of our Biographical Dictionaries. A most 
likely place, indeed, for it to appear in: since, writers of these 
dictionaries (to acquit themselves creditably of their task) must 
be often comparing the characters they are drawing. The Legal 
Magistrates of France were the favourite heroes of Dr Aikin: 
he found no corresponding names at home. Iluine has selected 
four distinguished persons fifcm the English Law—More, Bacon, 
Claruiidoii, and Whitelock. Three of them were Chancellors, and 
the last, Lord High Commissioner of the Great Seal. Lord 
Campbell will perhaps be surprised at seeing Whitelock in such 
noble company; Mr Carlyle still more so. In estimating the 
nature of the reputation attributed to the first three persons, it 
must, however, be remembered, that very little of it was profes¬ 
sional even; and that no part of it had the least connexion with 
the high judicial station they had held. 

We do not imagine, that the superiority of the old Magistracy 
of France over that of England can be explained, by supposing 
that it represents the degree in which the Civil Law, as domes- 


all, depends on the characters of the men who must apply them. 
Contrast Lord Campbells anecdotes of the worldly Francis North with 
the well-known anecdotes of the unworldly Matthew Hale. Yet thej 
were contemporaries: North with as much business as he could getj 
Hale with as much as he would take. 
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ticated in France, was superior, for centuries, to the vernacular 
Common Law of England. The study of a system founded on 
the Civil Law, would have more philosophy in it than can be 
found in the black letter of the Year-Books. So far is true. But, 
the advantages obtained from the classical derivation of the learn¬ 
ing of the Palaisy were counteracted by serious evils. It was not 
without reason, that Hale wondered at the affectation of the 
French lawyers, in imitating the Roman orators in the turn and 
colour of their pleadings. On the one hand, if Domat and Pothier 
learned both the matter and manner of their jurisprudence from 
the wise Civilians of ancient Rome; on the other hand, the 
rhetoric of the Forum too often overlays and theatricalizes the 
native dignity of even D’Aguessau himself—of that D’Aguessau, 
who had, at twenty-two, the credit of doing more to reform the 
eloquence of the bar, than he was afterwards enabled to accom- 
|)lish, through *a long life, in the reformation of the law. Be¬ 
sides, had the difference in question arisen from the difference 
in the subject-matter of their studies, it would have* prevailed 
throughout. English Civilians would have been superior to 
English Common Lawyers; which never was the case, after the 
Common Law had once got to man’s estate. Also the supposed 
difference would, in this Case, have been as strongly marked at the 
Bar of the two countries, as upon the Bench. Now, of this also 
there is not the least appearance. The English Bar, on the whole, 
always stood as high, we believe, as that of France. must 

look elsewhere, therefore, for an explanation of the greatness 
achieved at times by the Legal Magistracy of France, beyond 
what that of England has ever reac]^d. None of our country¬ 
men are likely to accept the conclusion, that, on a comparison of 
races, French and English, the genius and character of the French 
people, as they come from the hand of nature, are more eminently 
adapted for Judicature, in its highest place and most command'- 
ing views. Where, then, can the solution of the problem lie ? 

Two causes, perhaps, may solve it. One, being the difference 
in thp methods which were pursued by the two countries, for 
cultivating in their judicial Magistrates the faculties and qualities 
of most importance in the performance of judicial duties. The 
other cause, and apparently a much more powerful one, being 
the far higher station which was occupied by the Legal Parlia¬ 
ments of France. It approached at times to that of the English 
Constitutional Parliaments; and represented a dignity and in- 
. Jluence, far above any thing to which professors of the law in 
England, as a body, could ever look. 

The first of these causes—the difference in training—is a very 
mixed question. Hale places the meridian height of the English 
\ Common Law in the reign of Edward III. Yet Sir John 
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Delves, whose feats on the field of Poitiers are celebrated by 
Froissart, was one of the Justices of his King's Bench; and 
Scrope was in almost every battle of any consequence for forty 
years ! From the time, however, of the law becoming a jealous 
mistress, and requiring that her servants should enter upon her 
service from their youth upwards, it has always been the habit in 
England to make young Judges out of old Advocates. While, as 
we understand it, upon the French system Judges usually got 
on the bench at so early an age, that the most valuable part of 
their professional education was strictly judicial. According to 
English usage, the best way of securing a good Judge, is to take 
the Government Lawyers for the time being ; or to trust to the 
criterion of admitted skill in special pleading, or adroitness at Nisi 
Prius. Chancellors, to be sure, were for long an exception to all 
rule. A few had the great good fortune of being brought up as 
Clerks in Chancery. For the rest, that anomalous judgment-seat 
was long content with little more law than might be wanted by 
St Louis sitting under his oak, or by Henry V., as he is de¬ 
scribed td us, leaning on his elbow after dinner to receive peti¬ 


tions. For ages, the office of Chancellor was made, in most 
cases, a purely political appointment: to be filled up from court 
or camp, pulpit or university—with the most producible man, it 
may -be hoped, that political exigencies would allow. Mean¬ 
time, in France, their judicial Magistracy was constructed upon 
an entirely opposite principle. Expectant Chancellors (while 
yet Crown Lawyers) appear there less in the character of 
Attorney-Generals than of future Ministers of Justice. We 
read of minors, of the age even of eighteen, already Presi¬ 
dents. Suppose another ten years to have been ordinarily added 
on to this scandalous precocity—still, in their passage through 
the seminary of Advocates, they will have been studying there as 
future Judges. It was not to them,«an arena for ‘ the dazzling 
fence' of practice ; but only the school of their common science. 
On the Bench, in its several approaches and departments, their 
legal mind and nature had to be formed. Thus, they began in 
the career and in the character in which they wore to end. We 
could fancy that the seeds of their noble Ordonnances, and of their 
truly legislative learning, are to be found in the unity of their 
position. 

There were gross abuses in the Parliaments of France. We 
know most of that of Paris: Besides the abuses, which must be 


inseparable from the venality of charges, there were many preju¬ 
dices, much violence. The Taults of its later period are freely 
exposed in D’A||;ues8au’s Mercurialcs. Yet, in spite of all, 
throughout the civil troubles of that long unquiet kingdom, wc 
look out for it, as Henry IV. of France bade his soldiers look 
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for his wliite plume at the battle of Ivry. The noble bearing 
of the French Parliament, full of majesty and courage, may 
have been partly owing to the pure and simple source from 
which, regarding themselves all along in the light of prepara¬ 
tory Judges, their natures had been supplied. 

^ Doris aniara suam non intermiscuit undam/ 

But it must be attributed mainly to the second cause, by which 
we have supposed that the greater reputation of the French Ma¬ 
gistracy may be explained—namely, to the high Constitutional 
station which they filled. "I’here were, in 111, thirteen Parliaments 
~the Parliament of Paris at their head. In their body and their 
train, they comprehended as many as five-and-forty thousand 
families ; the flower of the bourgeoisie of France. The States- 
General were in abeyance. The Nobility were either scattered in 
the provinces, or were flocking to court, to be its embroidered 
and servile valets- There was not a single object to be scon 
across the waste, erect and independent; nothing to which the 
people could turn for a rock of defence or place of refuge—except 
their Parliaments. In this respect, and from the same cause, 
(there being nothing else on which to fix it,) the French 
Parliaments centred in themselves much of the san^e sense 
of authority and of self-reliance, by which the Ulemas in 
Turkey have become a check on even the Sultan’s*will. 
They were in possession of the steady influence of great 
wealth—could strike, as on a gong, by the commanding spell of 
popular talents—and, when they appealed to inspiring recollec¬ 
tions in the past, the confidence of a nation answered to their 
call. Yet that which made their strength in one sense, made 
their weakness in another. * They stood, it is true; but they 
Stood alone. They were also, necessarily, under the restraint of 
that moderation and love of order, which are the soul of every 
Magistracy, especially of the Magistracy of the Law. It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that they were not strong enough 
to conquer the ministers of despotism. It was much, that they 
CQuld always alarm, and frequently control them. Such a cor¬ 
poration, perpetually as it were under arms for their own rights 
and for those of their fellow-citizens, was a true gymnasium for 
forming decided* men—men of comprehensive views and fixed 
principles, of earnest purpose and devoted courage.* And ac¬ 
cordingly it formed them. Meanwhile, in what a dependent, pre¬ 
carious, and isolated state were their judicial brethren left in 
. England! The Chancellors, in ^ particular, were grievously 
tempted, and, except when Churchmen, proportionally exposed. 
When unworthy compliances were demanded of them, and the 
^&tentenance of their sovereign darkened towards them, they had 
powerful Corporation to fall back upon. The condition of the 
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Judg^es was only a shade or two better. Mathleu Mole, during 
the hottest contentions of the Fronde^ must have fully appre«> 
ciated the glory as well as the security of his position ; and have 
looked with mingled scorn and pity on the members of the Robe 
in England, where, what are called the honours of the profession 
were too often turned into a degradation and a snare. 

Judges, even Judicial Bodies, cannot mix in politics and come 
out unhurt. The two services are not, however, quite as opposite 
as those of God and Mammon ; And, under very particular cir¬ 
cumstances and for a time, the balance may be in favour of the 
union. But, the position even of the French Parliaments was 
essentially a false one- In case it had been prolonged beyond 
the necessities which justified it, all the glories of independence 
and elevation would have been bought too dear. At the 
present day, for instance, Representative Government enables 
us to reconcile liberty and order on cheaper and surer terms. 
Lawyers, wlio enter now upon the’ war of politics, enter on 
it single-handed and at their own cost. A Parlianientwn in^ 
doctum would certainly never do: Yet of all the legal cele¬ 
brities, upon whose biography Lord Campbell has at present 
entered,. how few arc they whom his popular narrative 
will not have made much more widely known than they ever 
were before I They are taken, of course, from the most political 
part of the profession ; yet, how few are there whom (as far as 
their history can be recovered) Parliament would have missed— 
except upon legal questions ! Of these, C-larendon is one ; and, 
he tells us himself, that as soon as he took up politics in earnest, 
belaid aside the Law- A certain portion, however, of the legal 
ability of England, will, somehow or another, always find its 
way into public life: while nothing, or next to nothing, of its 
Literary genius is carried off in that direction. It is far otherwise 
in France. M. Guizot’s Histories are stopped. We hear not a 
word about a History of the Parliament of Paris, which we have 
long been looking forward to, as the natural supplement to the 
History of the Fronde^ by M. St Aulaire. Waiting for them, 
and to beguile the time, wc recommend Floquet’s History of the 
Parliament of Normandy, to our readers. There are many 
things in it, which an English historical lawyer should care to 
know. 

We must not wish that Lord Campbell may be permitted to 
finish his Lives of the Chancellors of England in the uninterrupted 
leisure of a man of letters. But, it is a great pleasure to us to 
find that his well-earned leisure is so happily employed. An 
English Chancellor is an amphibious kind of person even now: 
at one and the same moment a reverend Judge and a party 
Minister of the Crown. He was a much more complicated 
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character, during the greater part of the period comprehended 
in the present volumes. It is only when we are some way 
through them, that Chancellors begin to be concerned in the 
comparison which we have ventured upon, between the Legal 
Magistracies of France and England. At first, the Chancellor 
apparently had no Judicial duties to perform. Afterwards, he had 
been some time in the exercise of them, before there is a shred 
of evidence from which we can conjecture who succeeded, and 
who failed. To the last, (so late a growth was our present Court 
of Chancery,) our chief information, as well as interest in these 
volumes, has little reference to the Chancellor as a Judge. We 
seldom read of him but as a Politician. In this character, dividing 
the volumes by their bulk and pages into nearly equal halves, and 
giving the first half to Ecclesiastics, and the last to Lawyers— 
Lord Campbell has furnished us with the materials of a pretty 
large induction. The two professions appear before us by their 
chiefs, age after age, as schools in the art of government. Which 
of these schools of government was the best, or rather, which of 
them was the worst, judging of them by the scholars they sent 
forth ? What conclusion does Lord Campbell enable us to draw 
in this respect ? Again, which of the professions suifered most 
from the damaging effects of the experiment upon the character¬ 
istic virtues of their proper calling ? 

This may seem an ungracious beginning to a review of Lives 
of English Chancellors- But we arc meaning kindly by our 
readers. Most of them will bring to Lord Campbeirs book no 
other notion of a perfect Chancellor, except what they may have 
seen or heard of in the persons of Lord Eldon or Lord Cotten- 
ham. Our first object, therefore, is to put them upon their guard. 
It is a very different sort of dignitary, whom they are about 
to meet under that solemn name. This they must remember. 
It js the fact: and one, respecting which we are desirous, in the 
next place, of suggesting a consideration, by way of corollary. 
We mean, the strong historical probability, that the Chancellors 
and their times accorded with each other. The marble chair of 
Chancery would not have been occupied by priests or soldiers 
through so many ages, when scarcely any thing else was done 
on system, but that their mode of dealing with the questions 
brought before them, was in reality better suited to the rude 
necessities of the times, than would have been another hybrid 
Court at Westminister, such as exists there at present—adminis- 
-tering a nondescript variety of the Common Law, and passing it 
off as Equity. Lord Campbell’s intimations to the contrary, are 
. strong and frequent: and, we have as little hope of bringing him 
'"^er to our opinion, as we should have had of reconciling Coke lu 
SUesmere. Yet we cannot help suspecting him of an anachronism ; 
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of a judging of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries by the nine¬ 
teenth. A strong hand, and a rough equity—the arhiirium honi 
viri —are often wanted in simple and irregular societies. Take 
the comparatively golden age of Edward III. To^ the great 
comfort of Lord Coke and Lord Campbell, three ChieUustices 
(Parnynge, Thorpe, and Knyvet) sat in his Court of Chancery 
for about six years, nearly in succession. As the two first died 
in office, and as Knyvet resigned only to die, they must have 
been put there, dying men. I-ord Campbell assumes, how¬ 
ever, that these appointments w'ere most successful, and gave 
universal satisfaction. We wish he had printed his authority for 
the judgments attributed by him to contemporaries, in these and 
other cases. The Commons had petitioned that none but laymen 
might be appointed; not intimating any wish that the laymen 
should be lawyers. Their subsequent petition in the time of 
Parnynge, that the Chancellor should be a Peer, docs not look 
much like satisfaction. Wo know that, while he was sick, two 
Masters sat at the seal for him ; and that Thorpe gave over the 
seal to the custody of the Masters. The Common Law experi¬ 
ment, therefore, docs not appear to have been made under 
favourable circumstances, in the persons of these Chiefs. Were 
there any truth in the supposition of their having greatly suc¬ 
ceeded, the disappointment which followed, we are told, on the 
failure of Sadyngton, a Common Lawyer who succeeded them, 
would soon have been got over. Yet what is it that we really 
find ? 

Every lay Chancellor for the next hundred and fifty years 
was either a soldier, or a courtier ! The learning of the Common 
Law was evidently in small request in the Court of Chancery 
to a much later period; much later than could have been ex¬ 
pected. Evelyn observes upon it. The law of the court was 
still so loose, that, even at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Archbishop Williams could administer it without pro¬ 
voking any serious animadversion from the jealous lawyers who 
were practising before him. Nor was this all. As late as the end 
of the same century, when the principles and course of equitable 
interposition might be presumed to be becoming settled, they 
were so much at variance with the rules and proceedings of the 
law, that Sir Orlando Bridgeman, the most eminent Common 
Lawyer of his day, on being removed from the Chief-Justiceship 
of the Common Pleas to the Court of Chancery, failed completely. 
It was discovered that * he had not a head for that kind of busi- 
* ness-* We need hardly say that there is no such distinction now, 
as a head for Equity, and a head for Law. In the mean time, 
Lord Campbell should console himself in his character of 
Biographer, both for the latitudiiiarian profaneness of our criti- 
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cism, and for tlie paucity of Common Lawyers among his early 
Chancellors. His Chancellors will not be Jess useful to him for 
his present purpose, from not being lawyers. There may not be 
much more to be said of most of them, than of Augmendus, Refer¬ 
endary ^ Ethelbert, with whom his series of Tableaux opens. 
But this little would have been still less, had they passed their days 
with their clerks in framing writs in consimili cam, or in hearing 
objections to a Master’s report upon a title or an account. 

Notwithstanding the occasional dulness from which no scries 
of official heroes, spiritual or lay, can be exempt, a series of 
portraits, commencing with Augmendus and St Swithin, and 
closing with Lords Brougham and Lyndliurst, was a lucky 
thought. What a gallery to walk round and think-ini 
Biographies are in literature what portraits are in painting; and 
they have become of late almost equally the fashion—surely 
with far more reason. Since, not only are the lives of men 
truly eminent among our most effective moral studies, and the 
best company we can keep, (a compliment we can hardly pay a 
gallery of pictures:) but biography passes easily into history. 
Many a person who has had nothing in his character more than 
in his countenance worthy of being held in remembrance, has 
yet had the fortune to get so mixed in among more striking 
figures in eventful times, that for the sake of circumstantial truth, 
and in order to make the group complete, we must not let 
him die. 

There is also another circumstance, by which this class of 
memoirs wins upon our confidences. They have little to say to 
that stately dame who has been called the Muse of History; 
who receives in form and ceremony and flowing robes, entertains 
her guests with philosophical generalities, and shows them, as 
reflected from some gilded mirror, misty distances and panoramic 
views. Their office seems rather (as much as possible) that of 
contemporary chroniclers. Their business is with single figures, 
with the tastes and habits, the hopes and fears of individuals. It 
has been remarked, (and truly,) that an ordinary enough sort of 
man who should write a sufficiently full and honest account of 
his life and adventures, might make sure of having many more 
readers at the end of two hundred years, than the most popular 
author of his day. The object of a biographer of half-forgotten 
lives is, to recover and put together their broken fragments, and 
to breathe again-into them the breath of life. In following the 
course of any one individual, we must be often taken to places 
"vriiere we have never been before: and even when we are brought 
out upon the beaten track of history, the effect will he quite 
difletent from what it would have been, if we had been upon the 
the whole way. We have no doubt but that many a 
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veteran traveller, who has wandered far and wide In general 
histories, will adanit this to be the case, on making the journey 
with Lord Campbell and his Chancellors. We heartily wish 
that Mr Milman, or some other honest and capable divine of the 
present day, would draw up for our instruction a similar series of 
those English prelates, who have maintained (in the only apos¬ 
tolical succession historians can recognise) the same relation to 
the Church and things spiritual, which English Chancellors for 
ages stood in to things temporal and the State. 

Lord Campbell has the natural wish of a biographer to make 
his heroes as agreeable as possible. He shows them oflF to us, 
therefore, any where rather than in their court,—a great mercy 
to that lounging person called the general reader: since 
Chancery is a place so dark and intricate, that when once thrown 
into it (a saying as significant falling into love) it is as diffi¬ 
cult almost for a reader as a suitor to get out. But the public is 
so much in the habit of connecting an officer with his office, that 
we must stop a moment at the door of the said office and look in. 
This is the more reasonable when w^e consider that it is only by 
being Chancellors, that the subjects ofLord CampbelPs biography 
have come under the jurisdiction of his pen. 

Chancellor is a wide word—imperial, pontifical, feudal. Of 
humble origin, from denoting merely the Usher, Amanuensis, 
or Secretary to the imperial court, it was transferred to the courts 
of feudal sovereigns, with all the advantages by which juxta¬ 
position naturally favours ministers as well as lovers. The 
Normans settled in England and Sicily about the same 
time. On William and Roger setting up for themselves as 
kings over their respective conquests, tliey immediately fol¬ 
lowed the example of France; and made the attendants on 
their own household affairs or person, principal officers of 
state. The office of Chancellor was the same, at first, in the 
three countries. The aggrandizement of that of France waited 
for the Chancellorship of Guarin, (at the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth century,) and is to be attributed apparently to his 
personal ascendency. The aggrandizement of that of England 
had taken place sooner; although it was not till towards the 
end of the century, on the abolition of the office of Grand Jus- 
tiqiar, that it assumed the headship of the law,—of all its supre¬ 
macies the most enduring. It is curious to observe, while 
the Chancellorships of France and England at last jparted from 
each other, in their greater characteristics, alm'ost aa widely as 
the Parliaments of the two kingdoms; yet, under their common 
name, they preserved an amusing similarity in various trifling 
instances. Among others, the French were as superstitious 
as ourselves, in au that related to the Custody (if not the 
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Sovereignty) of the Seals, even after the Custody of the 
Seals had been raised into a separate dignity*. Thomas Lord 
Hoo of Luton, one of Queen Elizabeth’s ancestors through 
the Boleyns, was maintained by the English sword in the 
Chancellorship of France for fourteen years towards the middle 
of the fifteenth century. He cannot be supposed to have 
been a likely person to assimilate the practice of the two 
Chanceries in more important matters.* The Conqueror 
had brought over Maurice his chaplain with him into Eng¬ 
land. Ele placed liim, with the name of Chancellor, at the 
head of a College or Company of Royal Notaries ;• which 
consisted also, after the fashion or necessity of the times, of 
King’s chaplains. In his character of Arch-Chaplain, the Chan- 


* The numerous references in Ducange, under the words Cancel- 
lariay Capa^ and Capellay are very curious, etymologically and Ixistori- 
cally. Vapell^y or Chapels, were so called, from being the holy 
places in the royal palaces where the Kings of France kept their relics; 
above all, the great national relic, the CVrpa, the cape or cloak of St 
Martin, wiiich went before their armies in battle. The principal royal 
chapel soon became a treasury of another kind—the place of deposit for 
royal charters. The clerks who assisted there, as Capellani or chap¬ 
lains, added, in consequence, the business of royal notaries to their 
spiritual offices. In this way, the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, the Rolls 
Chapel in London, and the Kings’ Chapel at Jidinburgh, were identi¬ 
fied with their respective Chanceries. The King’s chaplains are found 
immediately after the Conquest (W, 1 and 2) in this double capacity. 
They attest charters in a body, as national witnesses; and they are pro¬ 
moted, as favourite ecclesiastics, to the highest situations in the church. 
It was in right of . this original connexion, that Charles II. was enabled, 
when Burnet had rendered himself obnoxious to the Court, to deprive him 
of the preachership of the Rolls Chapel, orvtbe ground of its being a royal 
chapel. The principal link which binds the Chancellor at present to the 
clergy, (the large amount of Church patronage left at his disposal,) was put 
into his hands, in the first instance, as a means of providing for his own 
particular class of court chaplains, the clerks in chancery. In the begin- 
ningof the reign of Edward 111., the immediate objects of this provision 
were oblige*! to have recourse to Parliament by petition, to com¬ 
pel their supposed patron, Lord Chancellor Burghersh, to a specific per¬ 
formance of the trust. On the lleformation, the legislature completed 
the transition which custom had already begun. The Fellows of this 
legal College got rid of Orders first, and then of celibacy; so that the 
more fortunate Chancellors of modern times are at liberty, in the disposal 
of their ecclesiastical preferment, to regard no other claim but merit. 
Lord Nottingham appears, upon entering upon this department of his 
charge, to have made as solemn a reference to his conscience as I.ord 
«have dune. We wonder whether be acted up to it as well. 
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cellor became Keeper of the royal conscience, and of the chapels 
royal; in his character of Grand Notary, he became Keeper of 
the Great Seal. This* omnipotent seal (the representative of the 
royal will) was raised to the dignity of the plural, and transformed 
into the Seals^ cither out of compliment to the phraseology of 
BVance, or in consequence of the Conqueror having made of it 
a double seal; with his equestrian figure, as Duke of Normandy, 
on one side, and his robed figure, as King of England, on the 
reverse. There was at no time, apparently, any law requiring 
the Chancellor himself to be an ecclesiastic—except the obliga¬ 
tion, at first as strong as any law, of being able to read and 
write. In course of time, laymen were able to comply with 
these conditions; and on their succeeding to the seals, the 
conscience and the chapels, and the greater part of the church 
preferment belonging to the Crown, passed under their charge. 
With regard to the royal conscience, this is not the place for 
dwelling on the help which Henry III. and Edward I. had 
from Merton and Langton, their ecclesiastical Chancellors, for 
dispensation from the statutes for observance of the Charters; 
or which Edward III. got frpm his military one, Bourchier, 
on occasion of his scandalous Dissiviulavhnus. We will say 
no more upon this part of their office, than that there have 
been Chancellors, even since the days of Lord Keeper Williams, 
in whose keeping the said conscience was not much more safe, 
than Charles 1. and Lord Strafford had found it ig be in his* 
The conscience of Lord Eldon was sufficiently enlightened f&r 
all the purposes of George HI. Lord Loughborough had before 
attempted to interpret his coronation oath to him, on the princi¬ 
ples of common sense. But the royal conscience kept its 
ground. It was not to be imposed upon by * Scotch Meta¬ 
physics,’ so disguised. 

The different royal seals—the great seal, the privy seal, the 
signet and sign-manual—are^a puzzle to the uninitiated. But 
the Great Seal was from the first the only constitutional exponent 
of the royal will, in the case of such writs and grants as formed 
the principal public vouchers and assurances of the realm. The 
Keeper of the Great Seal, therefore, was naturally selected 
to declare the King’s purpose, as often as the nation was 
called together in council, on affairs of state. The only ex¬ 
ceptions, during the time he was an ecclesiastic, appear to 
have been the occasions when the Council met, either to take 
measures against the court of Home, or on judgments of bloods 
By the time that the national council branched off into several 
divisions, (some legislative, some judicial, some administrative,) 
the Chancellor was found to be already by prescription 
Speaker to its Upper House, the House of Lords. The 
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Chancellor is said to have been so indispensable to the royal 
councils that he attended without a summons. 

The Officer whom we have been desfribing, can easily be 
believed to have stood, almost side by side, with the Grand Jus¬ 
ticiar among the Officers of State. From the time that Ed¬ 
ward I, made an end of the Grand Justiciar, the Chancellor 
collected in his own person, by the virtue of his office, more of 
the royal authority than any other Minister. The mere fact of 
Burnel holding the Great Seals at this important change, for 
eighteen years together, (a length of cancellarian days of which 
there is no other instance except Sir ^Nicholas Bacon, until the 
reigns of Hardwick and of Eldon,) must have communicated to 
the office much of the influence of its holder, and have greatly 
consolidated its power. Far more so, if Burnel was a man of 
the ability and favour for which Lord Campbell gives him 
credit. Still the Chancellor was only a Minister, a removable 
Minister; and during the many years in which the King and 
Barons were carrying on a struggle, more or less avowed, whether 
England was to bo a Monarchy or an Aristocracy, it was one of 
the most frequently recurring questions—whose Minister he was 
to be ? 

Official incomes, direct and indirect, are subjects of conjecture 
even among contemporaries. But, without supposing that the 
Oriental magnificence of Bccket’s establishment was maintained 
from this appointment only, the sums paid down as purchase 
money for the office, prove how much was expected to be made 
out of even its uncertain tenure.. It was one of the ecclesiastical 
advantages of the times, that thede uncertainties were a little miti- 
gated in the case of the clergy. The experiment on the life of 
Becket answered too ill to be repeated ; and it is plain, not only 
from Fitz-Stephen^s description of the glories of the Great Seal, 
(which Littleton thinks exaggerated,) but from Lord Campbell’s 
returik of their preferments, that an£x-Chancelior must have been 
uncommonly unlucky who had not provided himself with a Bishop¬ 
ric to retire upon. Down to our own times, frailty of tenure 
has been the price which the Chancellor has necessarily had to 
pay for the political authority mixed up with his office. A 
retiring pension has come in place of the Bishopric. 

Xhe Chancellor of whom we have hitherto been speaking, is 
as yet only one of the royal council, or Aula Regis. He is dis¬ 
tinguished, however, from the other members of the administra¬ 
tion (to speak in modern language) by certain ministerial duties, 
^whkh make him primus inter pares.. From the nature of the 
executive authority put in charge to him, his civil primacy would 
complete—only that he was living upon its chances but 
to day. In quiet times, (those rare exceptions, lasting 
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only as long as the sovereign was strong, enough to carry every 
thing with a» high hand,) the sovereign was sure to make him 
feel his dependence at ^ery moment. While, in turbulent times, 
all paper authority disappeared before the armed retainers whom 
contending factions brought into the field. When reduced to 
its lowest point of power, the Great Seal, however, was still a 
mighty instrument. In the most desperate crises it was more 
potent than even the sovereign himself. The sublime hypothesis 
on which it moved and had its being, set all logic at defiance, 
and helped the nation over every dilBculty. Sovereigns might 
go mad, be deposed, or die. The Great Seal was there—to an¬ 
ticipate the dilemma and stop the gap ! It bore a charmed life* 
There was no demise of it. It was subject to no minority* 
^It—or alter idem —could remain at Westminster, and arm the 
kingdom against a fugitive or abdicating king; whose disen¬ 
chanted clavis regni might follow him in vain to a council of 
Lords at York, or wait on him in exile at Breda, or be thrown 
into the Thames! 

Henry VI. ascended the throne when he was nine months 
old. Its mechanism was so perfect, that the^Great Seal went 
through the ceremony of appointing a regency with (to say the 
least for it) as much discretion as was ever afterwards exhibited 
by the monarch whom it had the misfortune to represent on this 
occasion. Our ancestors were naturally chary of the keeping of 
this magic spell; and watched it as bees watch their Queen Bee* 
We need not wonder, that Wolsey’s enemies charged it on him 
as a crime, that he had carried the CjTeajt Seal out of the realm; 
or that the burglars who got . away with Lord Guilford’s 
maces, should have been disappointed of the seals in consequence 
of the Chancellor having always taken them to bed with him, 
after the death of Lady Guilford. The responsibility, moral 
and ministerial, incident to the bare possession of a ‘ sigil,’ almost 
as powerful to conjure with as the fabled one of Solomon, was 
burden enough (as Bacon says of marriage) to make a man on the 
instant seven years older. The custody, however, was trifling 
in comparison of the use. From this last responsibility one 
exception was attempted;—the personal command of the sove¬ 
reign, The attempt was often made: it sometimes succeeded, 
but was never recognised. It continued, however, to be a de¬ 
bated lease, down to the Revolution; and (strange to say) a little 
after, A scrupulous Chancellor here and there objected—as 
latterly those good Church of England Protestants, Bridgeznaa 
and even Guilford. A timid one got the King to seal himself: 
witness Langton’s caution on Gaveston's appointment to the 
lieutenancy of Ireland by Edward II.; and the barefaced , 
trick, by which Nottingham threw upon Charles II. the 
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iiig the Great Seal to the pardon of Lord Danby. In all other 
cases, the personal responsibility of the Keeper of the Great Seal 
was recognised from very early times* 

In one most important feature, the Chancellors of France and 
England resem*bled each other to the last. Ministers of justice, 
they both exercised a general superintendence over the ad¬ 
ministration of the law. Edward I., while yet on his way 
from the. Holy Land, in a letter dispatched to Walter de Merton, 
whom the Council had re-appointed Chancellor on account of 
having been his father’s friend, addresses him as responsible for 
the justice of the realm. The spirit of the letter was a good 
omen for those substantial improvements in the internal govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom, which, in the eyes of a just posterity, are 
the real glories of his reign ; much more than his ambitious con¬ 
quests in Wales and Scotland. Before the end of his reign, 
Burnel, as his Chancellor, had to prosecute all the Judges, even 
his own Master of the Rolls, for taking bribes and altering the 
records ; and he had the misfortune to convict all but two. Lord 
Campbell’s notice of * the execution of Tressilian, and the pun- 

* ishment of the qjher Common Law Judges, under Lord Chan- 
^ cellor Arundel,’ appears, upon the surface of it, to accredit the 
episcopal Chancellor with a greater share in those violent pro¬ 
ceedings than the Appellant Barons would probably have indulged 
him with; even if he had not been disqualified by the caikons. 
It was not until the succeeding reign that he dipped his clergy- 
hands in blood ; and then, not in the blood of a Chief-Justice, but 
of unhappy Lollards. Th^sentences passed upon Tressilign and 
his accomplice Judges, was .«|^arning, w^e daresay, to future 
Judges, to steer as clear as possible from affairs of state ; and not 
to take out of the fire their roasted chestnuts for either feudal 
King or feudal Barons, whenever they could help it. But, sup¬ 
posing the advice which they had given their sovereign to have 
been as unconstitutional then as it would be now, (a hard sup¬ 
position,) the lesson to be learned from the condemnation passed 
upon it, would be more constitutionally described to be * a respect 

* for the constitution,' than a ‘ respect to parliamentary privilege.' 
But, whatever was the character of the respect, it did not last long. 
In ten years' time the reaction came. The parliament of 21 R. 
11. annulled these passionate proceedings; and swore on the cross 
of Canterbury, that the answers at Nottingham for which these 
wicked Judges (11 R. 11.) had been sentenced to death, or rele¬ 
gated to certain towns in Ireland, were just and legal! To be 
sure, the scene once more changed when the Lancastrian revo¬ 
lution triumphed. 

;Sq|ne hundreds of years have passed since Chancellors have 
^^4^0 exercise their penal powers in any higher flight, than the 
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removal of justices from the commission of the peace. In the 
tainted times of ^auricular confession’ and the like, they were 
much more occupied dn corrupting than in impeaching. Lord 
Keeper Coventry, driven on by Laud, had so thoroughly over^ 
done this tampering with the Judges, by sending beforehand to 
them for their opinions, that Charles L was obliged to interpose 
for their encouragement. He told them, * he never would be 
* offended with his Jjidges, so they dealt plainly with him, and did 
not answer him by oracles and riddles/ Much the most pleasant 
part of the Chancellor’s supremacy over tlie law and its professors, 
must have been the opportunity afforded by it of favouring im¬ 
provements and promoting merit. Looking at the law, not as a 
political engine, but as the applicationipf.the science of jurispru¬ 
dence to the lives and properties of their fellow-citizens, they had 
to a certain degree the choosing both of measures and of men. For 
the larger measures of Consolidations or of Codes, there are 
brave words by Puckering under Flizabeth, and by Bacon under 
James. But wc do not remember that tliere is any other instance, 
in Lord Campbell’s volumes, of the subject being again alluded to. 
Particular measures, inscribed with the names of this or that 
Chancellor, appear also to be soon told. The earliest instance 
which Lord Cainphell mentions is the Statute of Westminster 
the first, which, with all the rest of the parliamentary legislation 
of his long Chancellorship, ho claims for Biirncl. 'The Statute 
of Frauds comes Iftst; of which Lord Noltingliam has recorded, 
that ‘ it had its first rise with him ;^thougli receiving afterwards 
‘ some improvements from the judges and oiviliatis/ 'I ho Statute 
ofFrauds(l(577, A.D.)isamodificationaf thcordinance of Moulins, 
(1500 A,D.), as afterwards explained by that of 1007 a.d. ; and 
so far it is a creditable adoption of the experience of other 
countries. But the admirers of Hale and of Sir Lcoline Jenkins 
(if Jenkins has any) may let Nottingham have all the credit of 
such a prudent borrowing from our neighbours, and he no 
great losers in legislative fame. lie is supposed to have adnfiircd 
his own handiwork so much, as to have declared that every line 
of it was worth a subsidy. The law may have had other h^gis- 
lativcobligations toils Chancellors, during the wide space uhich 
separates Burnol from Nottingham. In case there are any, wc 
arc confident that Lord Campbell, who is most anxious to jjive 
full praise to all Chancellors, of all politics, will not have passed 
them over. 

The direct patronage of the law will have been divided dif¬ 
ferently between the Prime Minister and the Chancellor, accord¬ 
ing to times and circumstances. There is a letter from Williams, 
while Lord Keeper, to Buckingham, returning him thanks, in the 
name of Westminster Hall, for having put Coke upon the Bench. 

VOI-. Lxxxin. NO. CLxvin. v 
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Clarendon, who was Prime Minister as well as Chancellor* had 
the grat'ihcation of appointing Hale, Vaughan, and Bridgeman* 
Lord Guilford made a stout but ineffectual resistance against 
promoting Serjeant Wright. It was one of a series of Jeflreys’ 
insulting triumphs over a Chancellor who would not retire. 
Wright had to preside soon afterwards at the trial of the Seven 
Bishops,—a day of trial truly, for the Church of England ; but 
one which did more towards nationalizing it in the nation’s 
heart, than all other days since the accession of Elizabeth. The 
promotion of Wright (followed up, after the trial, by the removal 
of Holloway and Powell, justices) was the last experiment 
made in England, of Kings sitting down to play at law with 
their people, having firstsattcmpted to cog the dice* It was no 
encouragement to go on. At the present day, the Prime Minister 
advises the ci^wn in the appointment of the Chiefs of the three 
Sapreme Courts; the Chancellor in the appointment of the 
Puisnes ; as reasonable a partition perhaps as any other of this 
branch of legal patronage. But otherwise, the form of distribu* 
tion depends on no more intelligible principle than the spiritual 
distinction, by which the Archbishop af Canterbury writes him¬ 
self Archbishop by Divine Providence; while the Bishops, (the 
Puimes of the church,) are content with being simply, Bisliops 
by Divine Permission. 

On tlie breaking up of the Aula llcgis, the Office of Chancellor 
became more completely separateel than beforP. But, while the 
Aula Regis was yet existing, in its primitive entierty, a specialty 
obtained, by which the Chancellor was strongly individualized, at 
foast to us in retrospect, from all other members of the govern¬ 
ment. The specialty in question was nothing less than investing 
for a time the office, of which he was the chief, with legislative 
powers. The clerks of Chancery came in at first, as avc have 
seen, as national scribes or royal notaries. Tliey were soon sum¬ 
moned from ilxi^resdiplomaiica of their ordinary w'rits and patent‘d, 
by a new demand upon their learning for services of a higher 
order. This took plac<^in the following manner. One of the objects 
nearest the hearts of Kings, over all Europe, during the middle 
ages, was to bring the irregular and extravagant jurisdictions of 
Feudal Lords under subjection to the royal courts. With most of 
the said Kings another object, that of making suitors to the ro 3 ^al 
courts pay for the privilege of suing there, was so identified with 
the first as to be scarcely second to it. With this view, suitors 
to the King' for justice were remitted by his Council to the 
Chancery ; where their cases were examined, and writs supplied 
:to them, according to the nature of their complaint. What they 
^ut, was shut; what they opened, was opened. If the cases 
were proceeded in, it was on the authority of these writs. The 
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judges could not stir a step Avithout tliein, or beyond tbem. All 
the judge-made law of later times, (the alow accretion of prece¬ 
dents—that is, of consequences deduced and moulded out of 
antecedents,) is a creeping and humble form of legislation, in 
comparison of the genuine legislation which these writ-framers 
•directly exercised over the very seeds and principles of English 
law. BJackstone speaks of this, as being ^the chief judicial 
‘ employment’ of the Chancellor at the outseL But, unless we 
are very much misrepresenting the employment, it was strictly 
legislative ; and differed from parliamentary legislation only, by 
being delegated and derived from it. Analogous, for instance, to 
the more limited legislative commission, not long since granted to 
the Judges over the practice and the pleadings of their courts. 

By far the greatest change in the English law of which we 
have any notice, was, the transition from the system expressed in 
the Laws which go by the name of Henry the First, to the system 
contained in Glanviile’s treatisf. Madox says, the difference 
between them is as great as between the laws of two different 
kingdoms. The period of the transition is fixed by internal 
evidence ; and it must have been during the first fivc-aud-twenty 
years of Henry the Second. It was coeval with a change 
in our judicial organization, only less important : the in¬ 
troduction of circuits—in whicli Chancellors occasionally took 
their part. There is not the slightest evidence to show 
that Becket, Henry tlie Second’s first Chancellor, and a dis¬ 
tinguished civilian, took the Icdst interest in this extraordinary 
transformation of the Common Law, On the contrary, Lord 
Campbell, neither assenting nor dissenting, mentions the trJIi- 
tion, that these very laws of Henry the First had been restored 
by Becket. If his successors were occupied in tlirowing a 
bridge over this chasm, and by their devotion to their silent 
labours have earned from history the title of * obscure chancellors,’ 
with which Lord Campbell is obliged reluctantly to dismiss 
them, it will be a singular illustration of tlic moaning and the 
worth of fume. Gianvillc was Grand Ju5t||iar at this crisis; and is 
the only Grand Justiciar who has any <^im on the memory of 
mankind. He first reduced the law to writing; and in the still 
more striking act of legislation which was now in progress, 
the clerks in Chancery were probably his really eliicient coad¬ 
jutors. His legislative materials, wherever and however gat, 
must have been moulded into the shape of writs, before they 
could find their way into the courts. The same with regard 
to Bracton; who assuredly deserves the praise l.ord Campbell 
renders to him. Our zealous biographer would have liked 
to find a latent Chancellor in him: but wc must put up, we 
think, with the possibility of his being a clerk. Chancellor 
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or clerk, it is a national disgrace that there should not be a 
scholarlikc edition of his book. The succeeding reign exhibits 
to us, in the Statute of Westminster the second, (13 Ed. I.,) our 
first parliamentary recognition of the Chancery employed in mak** 
ing laws. We have no candidate of our own to put in competition 
with Chancellor Burnel, for the legislative crown decreed him 
by Lord Campbell: with whom he is as great a favourite as he 
can possibly have been with King Edward himself. A statute 
affecting the whole body of the law, and depending upon his 
own officers for its execution, must have been an object of the 
highest interest to the Chancellor, whom our English Justinian 
retained as his Tribonian for so many years. 

This statute authorizes the Chancery to proceed more boldly 
than it would appear to have been lately doing, in extending the 
rights and remedies of the Common J^aw. But, strange to say, 
the Chancellor hirnselfis never mentioned in it. The authority in 
question is committed solely to^his clerks. If they cannot agree, 
they are to apply to Parliament; where^ writ was in that case to 
be framed by consent of the learned in the law. Burnel can 
scarcely have thought the subject-matter of his special cnactmcnfs 
—English, Welsh, or Irish—which Lord Campbell has dignified 
with the name of Codes, of more importance than the laying down 
a sound foundation for the Common Law. J[s it, that he foresaw his 
occupations, as a statesman, were not likely to allow of his taking 
a practical part in this kind of regularly recurring work ? and 
that, us he had the fullest confidence in the ability of Kirby, bis 
Aace-Chancellor, and the other clerks, he put, at once and openly, 
imo their hands the responsibility and the power? Accordingly, 
the names of several of the cloiks afterwards occur, as having 
been the authors o( tliis wiit or of that. Even in respect of the 
very process of the courts, \t is no Chancellor, but Waltham, 
Muster.of the Rolls, who has got a questionable kind of immor¬ 
tality, as author of the Su/t/^fena. It will not be long, we trust, 
before Sir Francis Palgrave performs his promise, and lets us see 
* liowciVectually the dorks worked and laboured in the great 

‘ task of establishing the law, and in directing the course of juris- 
‘ prudence.' They were a permanent body,—not carried away 
by the vanities and vexations of politics,—nor scMit oft‘ on cin- 
bassios,—nor absent with the sovereign in France, for months 
together. The same names arc constantly recurring among 
them. We learn from Duck, that Noy had remarked to him, 
that the framers of the early writs must have been great masters 
of the Civil Law. In contradistinction to their chiefs, they had 
evefy opportunity, as well as inducement, to make themselves 
thoroughly masters of the Common Law also. No herculean 
labour this, at the time in question; if we remember not only its 
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actual bulk, but that they themselves are supposed to have been 
the principal parties concerned in getting it into 'shape. The 
^ Muistcr of the Chauncerio/ who came out in behalf of his de¬ 
cayed or decaying brotherhood, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
affirmed only the simple fact when he said: ‘ It seemeth that 
‘ there is more skill and knowledge expected at their hands, 
‘ than at the hands of the Magistrate himself. Accordingly, in our 
‘ Chancery, you shall never find the Lord Chancellor’s name 

* subscribed to any writ or patent: Yet, notwithstanding, the 

* whole power or commandment resteth in the Magistrate or 
‘ Chancellor only/ Under these circumstances, he suggests, 
that it w'as as mucii for the Chancellor’s own interest as that of 
the Masters, tliat the Chancellor should do for the Masters 
in Chancery, what Lord Burleigh, when Lord High Treasurer, 
had done for the Barons in the Exchequer—who were originally 
as much their inferiors as the Exchequer was inferior to the 
Chancery. 

^^ e now take leave of the Chancellors'and their Clerks, as legis¬ 
lators through the in-itruinentality of writs. The legislative au¬ 
thority, so plenarily committed to them, w'assoon to die away, or 
at least to subside into the judicial form. Chancery, ubich we have 
hitherto seen only a Writ Office, or Ojjwina Brerium^ was about 
to be enlarged into a Court of Justice. The Chanceilur had been 
raised into a Lawgiver, without its having attracted any notice. 
He was made a Judge; and the innovation was among the 
master grievances against which the House of Commons in vain 
addressed itself by petition, during many successive reigns. — K 
striking instance this, of wdmt has been often observed, that hatl- 
civilized communities are much more sensibly affected by the 
administration of laws, tJian by the making of them. This in¬ 
novation was very remarkable, if not in its origin at least in 
its results. The only sort of justice which was to be got in the 
Courts of Common Law, fell short of the exigencies of society. 
AVho were to blame for this, or rather in what proportions the 
blame ought to be distributed, it is now hnpossible to say. If 
the remedies at Common Law were narrow and severe, they 
might, one w^ould think, have been enlarged and softcnc^l. Sup¬ 
pose Common Law Judges, froin ignorance or jealousvj either to 
have made them still more narrow by technical obstructions, or to 
have perverted the remedy into poison, under tlie sordid influences 
of fear or favour; yet these obstacles to the efficient administration 
of justice in the ordinary courts, might surely have been removed 
in some more Statesmanlike and legal way. 'riiere could ho no 
absolute necessity for submitting the parties to the aibitrary 
discretion of an independent jurisdiction, proceeding (as far as it 
had any rule or model) on the unpopular models of the civil and 
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canon laws. Such, however, was the line adopted. Lambard 
prefaces his notice of this movement by a statement, which in fact 
amounts to saying', that the council did on this occasion, with a 
portion of its judicial power, what, as we have seen above, it had 
done before with a portion of its legislative. After observing that 
Edward L, being assisted by the Chancellor, did himself miti¬ 
gate the severity of the law in his own person, or referred it to 
the Chancellor alone, or to him and some other of the Council; 
he adds, that * whenever the court of equity took beginning to be 
‘ a distinct court, he had made proof tliat ihci power thereof was 
* always in ecercise* Coke might not believe Lambard ; but 
he could not have refused giving in his slow adhesion to the evi¬ 
dence of the Rolls themselves, under publication by Mr Hardy. 
He might have read there, with his own eyes, petitions for re¬ 
dress in cases of this description', referred to the Chancellor in 
Chancery, from the very beginning of the reign of Edward I. 

In addition to the Courts of Common Law, two new courts 
were now formed from t!ie Council, (as* it were, ribs taken from 
out of its side)—the Courts of Chancery and Star-Chamber. 
The Court of Requests need not here be noticed : nor the 
multifarious business, lying beyond the learning of the Common 
Law, of which the Chancellor was frequently put in charge. 
The two new courts, of which we are now speaking, were the 
Curice PrwtorUn et Vemoriw of Bacon. In both of these the 
Chancellor occupied the highest place. Compared with the 
other members of Council, the presumption of competence must 
usually have been greatly in bis favour. "I'hey continued, from 
the nature of its business, to be his active colleagues in the Star- 
Chamber, But they gradually left him alone in Chancery— 
with his own proper stall', or with such help as the judges might 
afford him ou occasion. Allowing for a few statutory exceptions, 
Chancery settled down into a pure Bra^torian court. In this 
character, it was its distinct province to afford to private parties, 
in certain cases, a more complete justice under the name of 
Equity, than they could obtain from the other courts of West¬ 
minster under the name of Law. A jurisdiction, starting with 
these pretensions, and being the very opposite of the Common Law 
in its principle and forms, could not grow up beside it without 
many heart-burnings and contests. It W’ould stand in need of 
every support, from without and from within. The political 
importance of its chiefs, and the learning of its assessor clerks, 
might not, however, have been sufficient, had not there beenadeep 
and prevalent conviction in the body of the People, though not 
perhaps among Feudal Lords, that, whatever might be the evils 
of such an institution, yet, in the only choice before them, these 
evils were the least. 
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Our readers will remember More’s celebrated Dialogue with 
the remonstrant Judges. They will remember, too, that he was 
a Common Lawyer bred and born. His own father then was 
upon the Bench. For the best part of his life he had been a 
Common Law Judge himself, presiding in the Sheriff of London’s 
court; a post which, with his own good-will, he would have never 
left. His defence of his injunctions is not Jess striking than his 
picture of jury trial, as he does it by way of answer to the attacks 
of Barnes and Tyndall upon the Ecclesiastical Courts. If More 
is to be believed, we must admit that, as late as Henry the 
Eighth, the crying evils in society, against which the Chancellor 
had originally been called in, still warranted the interposition 
of a dictatorial hand. Soon afterwards, judges and juries got 
sufficient strength to stand tolerably upright, where private 
parties only were concerned. But, the grounds on which 
equity jurisdiction had been originally introduced, were not so 
much (at least not avowedly) defects in the Tribunals, as de¬ 
ficiencies in the Law. The deficiencies in the law were still there. 
Men were beginning, indeed, to (juestion wdiethcr tlieir ances¬ 
tors, in looking for a remedy, had gone in the right direction. 
But the wisdom of ance>turs is not got rid of in a day. 

St (iermain, contemporary with More, (and in controversy also 
with him, upon even nicer questions) appears to have been look¬ 
ing a 111 tie forward. In disting uishing between three kinds of 
conscience—theconscienec of Morals—conscience under the*V'«i- 
pepnn —and the conscience of Courts of J^aw—he shadowed forth 
the emerging linos which one day might make a system. The 
fact of I hero being unconsebmtious case^^, against which no relief 
was to be had in Courts of Equity any more than in Courts of 
Law, is fully admitted. Of this, in St (lermain’s eyes, the 
Com) ion Law fiction of ‘ Common Heeoveries’ was an irreiVugahle 
instande. C’hancellors, lie thought, had been strangely wanting 
in their duty, when they had allowed this burden uj)oii con¬ 
science to be brought in. But Recoverieff must now be suf¬ 
fered, for the hardness of tlic hearts of Engllslunen ! and be¬ 
cause, ‘ haply from their great multitude,’ to compel rt.slitution 
wou]<l be the suhvorsioji of too many inheritauers in the realm, 
'^riiese boundary lines and admissions are ceitaliily significant; 
nevertheless, they wero too slight and faint to keep back the 
demand for discretionary relief. 'Jliore passed, at least, a cen¬ 
tury and a half before the double aspect with which conscience 
under the SabjxBna looked askance first at morals, and then at 
law, was laid aside, ami the system made. 

Seidell’s saying, that the measure of Equity was the length 
of the Chancellor’s foot, may he receivcil as having been sub¬ 
stantially a faithful representation of the practice of the Court 
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of Chancery, in the reign of Charles the First. The most intelli* 
gent lawyers of the time said the same thing, again and again, 
in graver language. However, very little progress bad been 
m^de towards getting rid of tins latitudinarian discretion, until 
the father of modern Equity arose. 

It is plain, that there cannot be a possibility of a System until 
the force of precedents is acknowledged. And yet, as late as 
1670, when the three Chiefs were sitting with Lord Keeper 
Bridgeman, the question must be considered open. Chief-Jus¬ 
tice Vaughan was by far the ablest of them all. He was the 
executor of Selden and friend of Halo, and—what is still greater 
praise—the Judge who, in deciding Bushel’s case, (against the 
almost unanimous opinions of the other Judges, as expressed in 
Wagstaff’s case,) did infinitely more for 'I'rial by Jury, than 
any number of Erskines could have ever possibly accom¬ 
plished at the Bar. Sitting in Chancery, he could not 
conceal his astonishment at his brother Kelyng’s seeking to 
help them to an opinion by means of precedents. Upon this 
point, we are only using Vaughan as a witness, to show what 
must have been hitherto the ordinary practice of the court, when 
such a person could so express liirnself. ‘ I wonder to hear 
‘ (says Vaughan) of citing precedents in matter of equity. For 

* if there be equity in a case, that equity is an universal truth; 
' and there can be no precedent in it. So that in any precedent 

* that can be [)roduccd, if it be the same with this case, the rea- 

* son and equity is the same in itself. And if the precedent Be 
‘ not the same case with this, it is not to be cited, being not to 
‘ that j)urpose.' 'J'his is exactly the line taken concerning pre¬ 
cedents fifty years before, by Norburie, a Clerk in Chancery, in a 
very curious letter addressed by liim to Lord Keeper Williams, on 
‘ the abuses and remedies’ of the Court. There is more to be 


learned from it, than any where else, of Ellesmere ancT Bacon 
in their Court. IBs hero is Sir Edward Phillips. Two things 
he considered necessary to be known : first—the Rules and 


Orders of the Court: next—so much of the Common Law as 


will enable the Chancellor to sec, upon what supposed strain or 
defect therein, any given case is brought into Chancery. That 
the cases which were retained in Chancery for adjudication 
there, should ever become the subject of a science, never 
entered into the dreams of Mr Norburie. 


The change which vve are now anticipating in the nature of 
th? jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, was a thorough change; 
a ch ange of principle. It was put off and off, until we are nearly 
at the close of the present portion of Lord Campbell’s biographies. 
Supposing, therefore, Lord Campbell to have been disposed 16 
show us his Chancellors at their judicial work, and that we had 
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been disposed to profit by their instructions, the learning we 
should hitheirto have encountered would not have come of any 
very abstruse and scientific stock. The learning which has dis¬ 
placed it, is a very different affair; and would be almost as new, 
we suspect, to Ellesmere and Williams, as to Parnynge and to 
More. It is a pity only, that the word Equity should have 
been retained. It looks too much like satire. But this we 
must not mind. The advantages from the change of system are 
so indisputable, that he must be pragmatical indeed, who, in 
such a case, would have the heart to quarrel with that ancient 
name- 

The Court of Chancery, in its original form, was a large 
experiment for ascertaining, how much of the jurisprudence of a 
country could be administered on principles of conscience and dis¬ 
cretion. It was tried under favourable circumstances ; being at 
its commencement tried in opposition to a cramped system of 
imperfect law, and against tribunals low in public confidence. It 
was persevered in for centuries. For a time, the balance of ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages was probably on its side. But, as 
the country settled, and as courts of Jaw improved, the balance 
turned against it. How completely the balance turned, is made 
good by the testimony of every witness wliose opinion is w'tvrth 
having, except I.ord Bacon. Bacon's Aphorism in favour of 
Cunce Emiorim et CtnsoviiE^ cannot, we apprehend, receive any 
other construction, than what must make him an exception. 
The attempt to get bettor bread than can be made of wheat, was 
given upat last. It was given up, too, with a concurrence almost as 
universal as what had brought down the Star-Chamber only a few 
years before, nearly crushing under its ruins those that sat there. 
At present, now and then a few hasty law-reformers of the Crom¬ 
wellian school may be hoard talking about the abolition of the 
Court of Chancery. Yet, all who know what tliey are talking 
about, would as soon speculate on the restoration of a court of Cri¬ 
minal Equity in the detested Star-Chamber, as on the revival of 
a court of Civil Equity in the ancient Chancery of the Plaiita* 
genets and the Tudors. 

Our great object in these observations has been, to give lay 
readers a general idea what Lord Cainpboirs Chancellors will 
have been doing when they were on duty—what were their 
proper employments, whether ministerial, legislative, or judicial; 
under what responsibility they acted ;—especially, what part of 
their business it was which tliey were obliged to do themselves 
in their own persons—and what (after the well approved English 
fashion in all public offices) they were only supposed to do, by 
the most generous of fictions. The two main elements, the* 
political and the legal, were mixed up in very diftbremt proportions 
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at different periods, as well as in different persons. On laying 
down those most interesting Lives, the reader, who is so minded, 
may npply our lesson* He will do this, by making out for him¬ 
self his list of Cbaneellors; classing them according to his im- 

E ression of all that they have severally done for the use and 
onour of the law. He may afterwards class them after their 
other merits—whether as divines or statesmen, as courtiers or 
demagogues, or merely men of noble .birth. Hatton, we pre¬ 
sume, was the best dancer. Sir Thomas Beaufort the greatest 
captain; and perhaps as soldiers and sailors are wont to be, 
the frankest man. lie was Henry the Fourth’s half brother— 
a groat leader, not at Nisi Prms, but at Agincourt; being 
Shakspeare’s Duke of Exeter. On delivering over the Seals, 
when Chancellor, to his Master of the Bolls, he blurted out 
the truth; and declared, that he was so taken up with other 
business, that he had no time for Sealing. (^Q/wd circa alia 
negoiia adeo occupntm eratj nl sigillationi vacate non posseL) 
Political Chancellors have not always been so honest. 

Lord Campbell begins at the beginning. He, accordingly, 
sets out in the dark ; for the opening of the seventh century 
cannot be called dawn. It is some time before we can sec any 
tliijjf?: still longer (antiquarians must forgive us) before there is 
much to see. Lord Campbell must he of this opinion too; 
since, having a term of something more than a thousand years 
at present at his disposal, he has distributed them in the follow* 
ing proportions. He gives nine hundred years to the first 
volume; one liuiuhed to the second; and thirty to tho>tbird. 
The distribution is one which nobody will disturb. 

- Tlio first volume dispatches, together with nine hundred years 
and upwards, more Chancellors than we have had the patience 
to count up. It begins with the first clirlstening of a Saxon 
King; and stops at the lleformation. Perhaps, it is its most 
distinctive feature, that it comprises the reign of ecclesiastical 
Chancellors in J^ngland. The otitlying cases of Gardyner and 
Heath were exceptions; personal to the character and circum¬ 
stances of Mary. The case of Williams, the Protestant Bishop 
whom James the First made Keeper, was a mere accident that 
happened out of its time. That the time Avas past is plain 
enough, both from the complaint by Bodin, that France and 
England had made Chancellors of ecclesiastics too constantly and 
too long; and from the fact, that ecclesiastical Chancellors were, 
at this time, given up in France as well as in England. Becket and 
Wolsey were, in themselves and in their actions, memorable men. 
They were both true representatives of the Roman Church in 
England, one of its rise, the other of its fall—both, men of ques¬ 
tionable character and ambition—both, ministers brought down 
« 
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from a height of royal favour, such as is seldom enjoyed by men of 
their capacity, to disgrace and death. Sir Thomas More might 
be added to them, as being half a churchman. Had it not been 
for the celibacy imposed upon the clergy, he would certainly 
have been a whole one. Of all the Chancellors whom we meet 


with in the first volume, these are the only three who can be 
reasonably said to belong to history. Yet, the impress of their 
powers, and the whole of our interest in their story, are to be 
looked for any where rather than in the law. Their public life 
is incorporated in the general politics of their times, more espe* 
cially in the religious politics. 

The twenty-fiftlrstatute of Edward the Third has been called 
the Magna Charta of Treason. It appears to have had no nobler 
origin than a squabble about forfeitures between the King and 
his Ilarons. Lord Campbell ordinarily claims all legislative 
improvements for which there appears no other owner, as a waif 
belonging to the Chancellor for the time being, in bis character 
of Lord of the Manor. He does not venture, however, upon 
giving John do Thoresby more of the cre<lit of this famous 
statute, than more concurrence. Among the din of arms, the 


victor of Crecy and of Poitiers had two peaceable Chancellors, 
whom English scholars ought not to forget; Richard de Bury, 
the Xing’s tutor, an earlier book-collector than Humjdirey, 
Duke of Gloucester; and William of Wickham, the archilect of 


Windsor, and founder of Winchester and New College. Again, 
improvers as they were, we must not think of looking int^ the 
statute-book for their merits. 


Ill bis PUlhhibhm (whether written by himself, or, as Warton 
surmises—Lord Campl>ell thinks without any reason—by Holcot, 
a monk) Bury has so far overlooked his (.'hancellorsliip, as to 
record his preference of books on the liberal arts to treatises on 
law*. A library of those times is a strange retrospect. The 
* fables of the poets’ are apologised for; and the Greek part of 
the collection consisted of a (ireck grammar! Being only an eight 
months’ Chancellor, (for that seems to have been his term of 
office,) be may perhaps be pardoned for bis indilferencc to the 
infant literature of the common law. The year-books, which 
Serjeant Maynard is said to have loved so much as to hav'c taken 
them about with him in hiS" carriage, had come into existence 
only in the preceding reign. At that time, therefore, they would 
make only a thin pamphlet, and be mneh too modern to be 
admitted upon the shelves of a genuine collector. lie con* 
descends, however, to mention his pavjletos rxiguos. A hundred 
years earlier, both the civil and canon law make a great figure, 
in the catalogue of the Peterborough Library. A civilian him¬ 
self, Bury must have made an exception in favour of the civil 
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lawyers, and especially of the Rubrics of Vacarius, once so cele¬ 
brated throughout the English schools of civil law. In case the 
history of these schools should ever become an object of curio- 
sity, \}xe Magister Vacarius^ primus Juris Romani in Anglid Pro- 
j^50r, will be once again in honour. A German scholar of the 
mame of Wenck, having discovered a copy of these rubrics, has 
recently endeavoured to draw attention to him: we fear, in 
vain. The two laws, civil and canon, were for a long time 
sedulously cultivated in the English Universities. Witness the 
prodigious number of Fellowships set apart for them. They 
had their worldly reward, too, in Embassies, in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts—above all, in the large establishment connected with 
the Chancery. .Ecclesiastical Chancellors were naturally very 
sensible to the jfjuneness and the barbarisms of the Common 
Law. ^ Wolsey's mutterings against them are recorded. When 
they bitterly complained, that the circle in which civilians were 
employed was daily narrowing, they might have a prudent pre- 
■science of a still deeper change. We have the testimony of Sir 
Thomas Ridley, that, down to the reign of James the First, the 
Masters of Chancery were nursed in the bosom of the Civil 
Law. ‘ It was providently done by the princes of former ages 
‘ to join with these great personages, men furnished with 
‘ knowledge in these cases of conscience, wherein, if they should 
‘ at any time stick, they might be advised by them that are 

* assessors with them;* that was, by the Masters, whom Ridley 
assumes to be civilians, and to be diligent students of ‘ the titles 

* ofSiquity in the Civil Law.’ 

Wickham bad probably but a smaH stock of school learning. 
The testimony of the Pope, by an unusual clause ‘ to his know¬ 
ledge of letters,* raises the suspicions it w'as meant to lay. A 
book which Stowe speaks of by a Or Martin, in vindication of 
Wickbam*s learning, tells the same way. The learning of 
Shakspeare was a curious question, and worth enquiring into. 
‘Hardly so, how far Wickham may have been one of those self- 
taught men, who got on in the world by mother wit, with very 
little of what was formerly called Clergy. Rating him at the 
lowest, he could scarcely, however, have been as ignorant of 
his mother tongue as Lord Campbell imagines. His motto, 

‘ Manners makyth man,’ was also Bishop Ken’s. Mahjih was 
the good old English plural. |-.ord Camjibcll makes merry with 
the story of his supposed translarion into Latin of his supposed 
inscription over one of the gates at Windsor. ‘ This made 
'Wichem.* Bishop Lowth observes, in bis life of Wickham, 
that he could find no older authority for the story, than the 
gofssip ol Archbishop Parker. Whatever might be Wickham's 
want of learning, bo nobly redeemed it by the e^tample which be 
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set to an illiterate nobility, of supplying the want of it in othero. 
He was a moderate and prudent Prelate; and yet had the man¬ 
liness, in difficult times, to take a true and decided part. That 
a Bishop of Winchester should have been a favcAirer of 
Wickliffe, is more than we have any right to expect. We must 
be prepared, therefore, for the clerical tribune of Lutter¬ 
worth taking his revenge, and taunting the Lords, that they pro¬ 
moted ‘only kitchen clerks and men wise in building castles.^ 
Lowth supposes, that fidelity to his benefactor—sliown toward^ 
three generations, all alike helpless, from ago, or disease, or child¬ 
hood—may be taken to be the key to all we know of Wickham^s 
politics. There was the imbecile old ago of the strangely 
neglected Lion of Crecy and of Poitiers; the wasting away of 
his heroic son ; and the tender years of his ill-fated grandchild 
—a boy capable apparently of better things, had he only fallen 
afterwards into prudent hands. Wickham was so active an 
Anti-Lancastrian, that the statute of ScanJalum Magmitim 
has been supposed to have been passed by way of protection 
to John of Gaunt, against the rumours which he circulated ’ 
or encouraged. On a fuller consideration of the view which 
Lowth has taken of Wickham’s character, and of the family 
divisi(uis in which the reign of Edward 111. closed so miserably, 
and that of Richard II. began so ^ ominously, perhaps Lord 
Campbell may see reason for forming a more favourable judg¬ 
ment of Wickham’s political conduct, tlian he has drawn from first 
appearances. 

Civilization and a settled government have increased prodi¬ 
giously the comfort of private life; but public men are ^iil 
greater gainers from the change. They need not now keep office 
to keep their liberty or fortunes, perhaps their hea<ls. The Chun- 
ecllors of the middle ages stood too near the throne, to have— 
we do not say a quiet time of it, but—any abiding sense of per¬ 
sonal security, except as ccclesia'^tics. They were between two 
fires—the King on one side, the Barons on the other. Besides, 
from the Conqueror to Elizabeth, they could never calculate, 
for ten years together, on not being compromised by the feuds 
which convulsed the royal family itself at every ilesccnt. These 
family suspicions and intrigues were far more Asiatic than 
European. It was a rash challenge which Shakspearc ven¬ 
tured on—‘ Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds; but Harry, 
Harry.’ The contrary feeling was so strong all over Europe, that 
Pasquier has set apart a chapter for exemplifying, from English 
history, the train of judgments with which God visits the im¬ 
piety of children. ^j He speaks of the royal race of England as of 
a doomed house, like that of Atreus on the Grecian stage: 
and he puts down the domestic troubles, which pursued them 
from generation to generation, to the personal rencontre in the 
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field of battlo between the Conqueror and his son, Duke Robert. 
By their position, the Chancellors could not possibly help being* 
parties in these most unnatural contentious. The long-continued 
tragedy opens with Flambard, Chancellor to Rufus, urging on 
the half-parricidul Robert, on his return from Umbria, to con¬ 
tend for the crown with his brother Henry; and it closes only 
with the Chancellors of Elizabeth and James taking order for 
the trial of Mary Queen of Scots,^ and the imprisonment of the 
- Lady Arabella Stuart! 

Under Lord Campbell’s first division, among all the figures 
who have passed before us, there is only one upon whose cha¬ 
racter, as a diaracter, we have a wish to dwell. The exception, 
of course, is Sir Thomas More. With regard to the others, and 
indeed with regard to almost all who are to follow them, the 
skill of their biographer cannot keep down the feeling, that their 
lives are either commonplace, instructive, or entertaining, as the 
case may be: But that, as to their true selves, we either do not 
get sufiiciently intimate ^witli them to know^ them, or that, in 
fact, there was nothing very original about tlrem—nothing reall}*^ 
oharacteristic. Over one, over Francis Bacon, we sit down and 
mourn! For the rest, they may raise sometimes our respect, 
soroeiimes our curiosity; nothing higher or beyond. 

One of the marvels in More was his infinite variety. He could 
write epigrams in a hair shirt at the Carthusian convent; and pass 
from translating Lucian to lecturing on Augustin in the Churcli 
of at Lawrence. Devout almost to superstition, he was light¬ 
hearted almost to buiVooimry. One hour we see him encouraging 
Erasmus iu his love of Greek and tlie new learning, or charm¬ 
ing with hk ready wdt the supper-tables of the court, or turning- 
a debate in Parliament. The next, at home, surrounded by 
friends and familiar servants, by wife and children, and children’s 
children, dwelling among them in an atmosphere of love and 
music, prayers and irony—throwing the rein, as it were, on tht; 
neck of his most careless fancies, and condescending to follow 
out the humours of his monkey and his fool. His fortune was 
almost as various. From his utter iudifference to show and 
money, he must have been a strange successor to Wolsey. He 
hud thought us little about fame as Shalcspeare; yet, in the 
next generation, it was an honour to an Englishman throughout 
Europe to be the countryman of More. 

. Nature had made him all things to all men; in the only way 
that the experixneat can ever prosper—by giving him a part of 
~ what was best out of every disposition. And so he was an uni¬ 
versal favourite. His simplicity and fraukn^s set a window in 
ilk bosom. Men saw in, and at once reconciled in bis favour 
leobtradictions, such as would have been the ruin of less open na¬ 
tures; but for which, in his case, they only loved and trusted him 
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the more. Austerity, purity, and festive levity—the self-denial 
of the monk, the facility of the courtier, the tenderness of the 
goodman of the house—were virtues which he was clothed with 
as with a garment, the many-coloured vesture that he daily wore: 
to put off which would have been to put abide himself. In him 
the lion and the lamb lay down together. Righteousness and 
peace met upon his threshold, and kissed each other. 

It has been conjectured ^at an angel, coming among us, 
could take interest in nothing. More was wiser than this ab¬ 
stracted angel of the philosophers. He was not only human 
both in head and heart, but eminently practical. He grew kindly 
towards every thing he touched, almost entwining himself around 
it. He made all kinds of interest equally welcome and familiar. 
The height from which he had looked on life, only served as a 
proper distance that he so might judge more truly of its realities; 
and blend into a softer harmony the chafings of the surge below. 

More did not wait; and throw the different periods of his life 
into contrast with each other, as ardent natures are apt to do. 
No sudden conversion^ like that of llecket from ostentatious 
vanities into Trappism; nor those by which the greatest saints 
are made out of the greatest sinners, lie brought the op¬ 
posite elements at once into presence: controlling and com¬ 
bining them with a light hand, but a decided will* He had 
learned what life is made of, without the necessity of going 
out with Lear into the storm to learn it. 'ilie extremes of 
circumstance and condition, which seem to stand as far 
asunder as the heavens are from the earth, were in his eyes but 
the accidents of things; and, except they could approve them¬ 
selves to be means of happiness or of duty, were hardly worth 
the trouble of a choice. The earnestness of this exception saved 
him, not only from the neutrality of the Epicurean Angel we 
were just mentioning, but from a temptation, to which, by his 
own disposition, he was more exposed—the temptation of stand¬ 
ing with Democritus* in the market-place, the laughing spec¬ 
tator of a masquerade. This exception might bring all things to 
a level, or tend to do so ; but it was only by including all, and 
from that natural equality which is in all things except the mind. 

‘ The mind is its own place, and of itself can make'—whatso¬ 
ever life is capable of being made. 

There is a kind of wit as sparkling as the diamond, and as 
hard: Humorists by profession often finish by making merely 
a mock of life. Not so More. He had a jest, it is* true, where¬ 
with to turn the sharpness of the headsman's axe, or to parry his. 

* Soles hiijus generis jocis impendio delectari, et omninA, in com- 
mnni mortalium vita, Demoeritiim quenckm agere.-.-EaASMUs’ti LeUer 
to More, wUh Ins Movies Encomium. 
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wife*s impatient tongue. (By the by, we must do Mrs Alice 
Middletoil the justice {o allow^ that, to a managing or aspiring 
wife^ he must have been a most provoking husband.) But the 
serious part of his nature was a security that he would be sure 
tp be in earnest, when to be in earnest could be of any use. lie 
waft no idle wit about town. He had worked hard and long at 
the world's work; at the toughest, part of it, in which men put 
out tlieir strength. His father, iiMhe first instance, had made 
him a lawyer—as the King afterwards forced him to court, and 
made a Statesman of him—in both cases against his will. Eras¬ 
mus testides to his friendship having been the friendship of all 
friendships—the salient overflowing of his abounding heart. 
These would probably have proved secuiities enough against being 
carried down the stream with the jesting Pilates. But there was 
a security behind, greater still. His confidence in the dignity, 
after death, with which Religion has invested man. 

More was in his lifetime reputed witty, in the ancient sense 
of wise. His wisdom, however, was at fault on some great occa¬ 
sions, public and private. His two marriages were equally un¬ 
worthy of him. By the most rational account of them, they belong 
to the leaden age of tlic profession,—when lawyers, it is said, em¬ 
ployed their clerks to choose their wives. But there are happy 
natures which cannot be made unhappy; and, as Morels Socratic 
tranquillity stood the test of Alice Middleton, we can believe in 
all that is reported of his happiness with Jane Colt. We recom¬ 
mend our friends, however, rather to trust to his verses— qualis 
tixor (klif/enda —than to his example. He paid dearer for his 
other folly,—that of allowing himself to be made Chancellor 
while the King’s divorce w'as yet unsettled. It imposed on 
him the painful necessity of being chairman to the committee, 
where the frivolous charges against Wolsty were prepared. All 
the worse because Wolsey,* having feared him always more than 
loved him, ha<l yet told the King that he was the only proper 

E erson to succeed him. We do not believe that More spoke 
oth the speech at his installation, where he is made to compare 
himself, coming after Wolsey, to ‘the lighting of a candle when the 
‘ sun is down and also the speech, a few days afterwards, at the 
opening of Parliament, where he calls Wolsey * the great wctlier, 
‘ lately fallen, who had juggled with the king, so craftily, scab- 
‘ bedly, and untruly I* Lord Campbell, we are afraid, is right 
in thinking that the first of these speeches is the one which he 
did not speak. To be sure, one of his epigrams is addressed to 
Wolsey, the contradiction of which is quite as great. It was 
sent together with a copy of Erasmus’s Testament; and 
Wolsey is described in it, not only as the generous patron of 
men of letters, but as a perfect Christian and perfect judge ! 
We had rather, that More should not have had to plead the 
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privilege of a poet. But wliat. was more purely and person¬ 
ally rash in him, was the dilemma, the inextricable dilemma^ in 
which he now involved himself respecting the divorce. Four' 
years before, he had evaded the question put to him by the King; 
and had referred him to divines. During the interval he had 
observed a prudent silence; so much so, that both parties are 
said to have reckoned upon his support. Within a few months 
of his appointment, he gavtiS'way a little. We find him submit¬ 
ting to subscribe a letter to Pope Clement in the name of the 
nation, complaining of his partiality, and threatening to apply 
the remedy without his interference. Nearly two years after¬ 
wards, (a few weeks only before his resignation,) he went do\vn 
to the House of Commons with the box of foreign opinions, 
which declared the marriage void, Upon the authority of these 
opinions, he desired all ‘ of the Common House to report in 

* their counties, that the King had not attempted this matter of 
‘ will or pleasure; but only for the discharge of his conscience, 
^ and the security of the succession of his realm.' After this 
faint-heartedness, no wonder he welcomed his fortitude on the 
question of the supremacy with the joyful exclamation, (which 
the weaker Crannier might afterwards have re-cehoed after worse 
misgivings,) ‘ I thank God, the field is wonP Morels zeal 
against the Reformation was now rising. We hope that he may 
not have been considering it a solemn duty to accept an office, 
where, according to his own account of their position to his 
son Roper, ‘ we sit high upon the mountains, treading heretics 

* under our feet like ants/ Erasmus had foreseen the danger; 
and had grieved, therefore, at friend’s promotion- Under 
these feelings lie congratulated him on his resignation, and 
trusted that he had now escaped. 

More's personal religion had been marked by so much enthu¬ 
siasm and singularity from his youth upwards, that w^ would 
have rather trusted his judgment, and even his temper, on any 
other subject. .He carried the cross himself in the religious pro¬ 
cessions of the parish ; and while he was Chancellor, the Duke of 
Noifolk, coming to dine with him at Chelsea, found him at 
church with a surplice on his back, singing among the choristers ! 
When the Reformation, ‘ with the ungracious heresy against the 

* blessed sacrament of the altar,’ &c., appealed from the priest¬ 
hood to the people, and with confidence imd insults presumed to 
desecrate the most reverent feelings and habits of his life, the 
outrage on the'^ very sanctuary of his nature was more than he 
could bear. His animosity to the Reformers has been half 
excused on the supposition that it w.as principally political, and 
was grounded upon apprehensions for the public peace. TUb 
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was true of the timid Erasmus; who had no turn for enthusiasm 
or martyrdom. Not so More. Quite the contrary. The degree 
in whicn his animosity can fairly called political is only an 
aggravation of the bigotry which made it so; for it made him 
first believe, that no one could connect himself with these neW' 
sects of error, (especially after reading his answers to their 
hooks,) without having beforehand,determined to be bad 1 {Sed 
isH generi hominum quibus malos esse libido est^ nulfd ratione satis>- 
feceris.) This to be said of the good men, then alive, of whom 
this world was not worthy ! In the epitaph which he drew up 
for himself, immediately after resigning, he acknowledges by the 
gentle word molestns^ that he had made himself disagreeable ‘ to 
‘ thieves, murderers, and heretics/ Writing to Erasmus, he 
repeats this avowal, justifies it, and glories iif it Quod in epi^ 
taphio profiteor^ hereticis me molestumfuisse^ ambitivsifed. I'or, 
he adds, he so hated that race of men, that he was desirous of 
being thoroughly hated by them in return; his experience of 
them satisfying him every day more and more, how much there 
was to fear from them for the world. The nature of these fears, 
as elsewhere stated to h^s son, came very much to this,—the pro-* 
bahility? that the day might come when he would gladly wish to 
be {it league and composition with them; for those of the old 
religion to let the heretics have their churches, so that the 
heretics would be contented to l(*t those of the old religion have 
also theirs. 

Of course, wc accept at once Move’s own account of the extent 
of the severities by which ho laboured the suppression t)f here¬ 
tics. If a man of his sweetneswand moderation can have thought 
nothing of the severities he owms to, the more the pity. It is 
clear to us from his own language, that he did not shrink from 
the responsibility of putting herelics into bonds; and that he 
would not have sought slieltcr under the pretext, that to impri¬ 
son them was a legal obligation, from which he could not escape. 
The letter, in which Erasmus first notices the report of Morels 
removal from the Cliancellorship, mentions that his successor was 
said to have immediately set at liberty the prisoners whom More 
had put in confinement for differences of faith, {protinus liberos 
dimiscrit qnos Morm ob cotilcnliosa dogmata conjecerat in vinctilaJ) 
More openly rejoiced at the deaths of Zwlngle and CEcolampada. 
The very best of the Ueformers, it is true, were either the doers 
or the advocates of much w’orse things. Peter Martyr adjured 
all magistrates to take up the persecuting sword, as one of their 
most solemn duties. Bullingcr applauded Calvin for murdering 
Servetus by the hands of the Senate of Geneva, both before and 
after that savage deed. Nor was the voice of the gentle Melano* 
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thon wanting* to this chorus—cry for blood. Affirmo etiam vestros 
magistratmjusti fecisse^ quod hominem hlasphemxon^ re ordine judi-- 
catdt ixiter/ecerunt. Nearly a hundred years afterwards, Ellesmere, 
indifferent enough himself, gave his official sanction to the burn¬ 
ing of two Arlans, Legate and Wightnaan, in honour of the 
polemics of King James. Later still: the Commonwealth Parlia¬ 
ment had to thank VVhitelock for saving it from the infamy of 
having put to death Naylor, the Quaker. These men knew 
not what they did. They had never thought of toleration but 
as a sin. It was More’s distinction, that he had seen a light 
which was hid from others, and hud held it up as a beacon to the 
world. How came the light in him—the light of reason and of 
mercy—to go out ? 

More had only a short time—two years and a half - in which 
to terrify heretics, as Chancellor. Comparijig the principles of 
toleration on wdiich he professed to govern his Utopia, with those 
on which lie afterwards governed England, it is diUicult to believe, 
that, in his character of philosopher, he had really changed at 
fifty, the opinions which he had deliherately formed and published 
at thirty-six. It is equally difficult to believe, that any thing had 
occurred in the conduct of the ret'ormers at home, or oven abroad, 
between 15IG and 1529, (the dates in question,) by which More 
could justify, in his character of stategman, a dilierent method of 
proceeding with regard to religious dilfevences at the two periods. 
'I'lie passage in the Ulop/a is too just and too remarkable, not 
to be set out at length on this occasion. A sentence or two from 
Erasmus’s account of jMoic’s UtopAx, written two years after 
its publication, will besiUlieient to establish that it was intended, 
at the time, by its author, for a more practical purpose than 
a philosophical romance. ‘ T^Iore published his Utopia with 
‘ tins object, (says Erasmus,) to show how commonwealths 
‘ might be better managed. ^ But he had England principally 

* in his eye, which he^rnows thoroughly .*—{^Lvtter to Iluiten,) 
Let us see, therefore, what was the counsel which More ten¬ 
dered to his countrymen in 15IG. We wonder whether, in 15tJ0, 
he ever thought of it; and in what way (w© have no doubt an 
honest one) he reconciled to himself this, the most painful of all 
the contradictions of his many-sided life. The following passage 
contains the substance of Mote’s legislative creed, in nearly his 
very words :—* The founder of the commonwealth of Utopia 

* enacted, that every man might be of w'hat religion he pleased, and 
‘ that whosoever should use any other force but that of persuasion 
^ against the opinions of others, was condemned to banish- 

* ment or slavery. This law was made, not only for preserving 

* the public peace, but because he thought the interest of 
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* religion itself required it. He seemed to doubt whether 

* those different forms of religion might not all come from 
< God, who might inspire men differently, he being possibly 

* pleased with a variety in it; and so he thought it was a very 
^ indecent and foolish thing for any man to frighten and threaten 

* other men to believe any thing, because it seemed true to.him. 

‘ There were, accordingly, many different forms of religion among 
^ them, which, however, agreed so entirely in the main point, (wor- 

* shipping the Divine essence,) that while every sect performed 

* the rites which were peculiar to it in their private houses, there 
^ was nothing to be seen or heard in their temples in which the 

* several persuasions might not agree. They offer up there, both 
‘ priests and people, very solemn prayers, in which they acknow^- 

* ledge God to be the author and governor of the world. And, 

^ in particular, they bless Him for his goodness in ordering it so, 

‘ that they are born under a government which is the happiest in 
‘ the world, and are of a religion that they hope is the truest of 
‘ all others. But if they are mistaken, and if there is either a 
^ better government or a religion more acceptable to God, they 

* implore his goodness to let them know it, vowing that they 
‘ resolve to follow Him whithersoever he lejids them. But if 

* their government is the best, and their religion the truest, then 

* they pray that He may fortify them in it, and bring all the 
‘ world both to the same rules of life, and to the same opinions 
‘ concerning Himself, unless, according to the unsearchableness 
^ of his mind. He is pleased with a variety of religions.’ * 

We wish that our readers, before they pass on from' the cha¬ 
racter of More, might be persuaded to turn to a most beautiful 
application of it: We mean the wise and affecting words with 
which Sir James Mackintosh has concluded his Life of More— 
one of the most charming* pieces of biography in any language. 
We have only one thing further to request of them. When they 
come to I-ord Campbell’s life of Stephen Gardyner, we would 
have them remember, that for the present purpose he may be 
considered as contemporary with More. If, on the one hand, 
there is more (mUch more) to be set against Gardyner out of 
Fox's Martyrs than against More ; yet, on the other hand, Gar¬ 
dyner had a deep injury to resent—the injury of his own cruel 
imprisonment—while More had none. More, also, had once 
known better. Gardyner was probably no wiser than his age. 
There is one other distinction. We know at present of no such 
interpositions by More on behalf of heretics, as are commemorated 
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of Gardyner both by Harrington and Ascbam. It is good for 
the austere man’s acts of mercy to be followed by their reward. 
The Protestant schoolmaster of Jane Grey and of Elizabeth 
was protected by the Popish Chancellor of Mary ; and the grate¬ 
ful testimony of Ascham in memory of his protector, who in days 
of danger had guarded ‘ the Muses’ Bower,’ is recorded in a 
spirit which Milton would not have disdained. 

Lord Campbell’s second volume carries us from the Reforma¬ 
tion to the civil wars; from our first effectual movement towards 
Religious Liberty—in which we had much encouragement from 
abroad—towards the first free development of the English Con¬ 
stitution, where we had every thing to do at home. In the first 
of these movements the nation had no assistance from its Eccle¬ 
siastical Chancellors. Its Civilian Chancellors were not of much 
more service to it in the second- ’rhere is not the name of a 
(Jhancellor among the signatures to Magna Charta, cause 

of tills continued to the end. 

'I'lie period now in hand embraces only a hundred years, and 
some twenty Chancellors. Yet wdiat a pregnant and momentous 
period ! It brings us ia immediate contact with causes and effects; 
and with grave historic names, with all of which we arc, more 
or less, familiar. There are Gurdyncr, Bromley, and Hatton; 
Ellesmere, Williams, and Coventry. A fourth of the space is 
occupied by one family—father and son. The pruilent Nicholas 
Bacon, Keeper to Queen Elizabeth, (a Queen, wise and heroic, 
notwithstanding all her transgressions and failings,) sat in the 
judgment-scat of Chancery upwards of twenty years. I'^ur 
short years were all too long for Jiis imprudent, unhoroic, yet 
immortal son! We have room to speak only of that son; and 
only of his faults. Since, for his genius, and for the glory oi' 
it, the world is not large enough to contain them. 

‘ A fairer person lost not heaven : he seem’d 

For dignity conipused and high exjdoits . . . 

Ills tongue dro[Jt munna.’ 


Clarendon and l^acon have both left us a comparison between a 
contemplative and active life. Men bora rebus agendis^ full of 
outward movement, have seldom time to raise these (picstions 
unless in intervals of compulsory retirement. But to men burn for 
contemplation, the comparison is constantly recurring. To nobody 
oftener than to Bacon ; and nobody was more conscious that he 
had chosen wrong. It was an evil day for him when, on his being 
taken as a marvellous child to Queen Elizabeth, she called him, in 
compliment to his father, (oue of those compliments by which she 
paid all services, and yet won all men to her service,) her young 
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Lord Keeper. We never think of these ill-omened words but as 
of a spell uttered over him by a perverse fairy, who, in uttering 
them, had read backwards the natural history of his life—had 
poured in at his dreamy ear the fumes of a poor ambition—and 
beckoned him on, by the delusive seals floating in the perspec¬ 
tive, into the way he certfiinly should not have gone. He was 
painfully aware that it would have been wxdl for himself, and 
for mankind, if he had never exchanged the Court of Trinity for 
that of Greenwich. Ho was dedicated by nature a High Priest 
of knowledge, human and divine ; and he turned himself into a 
Crown Lawyer ! She designed him for the rival of Aristotle, not 
Coke—not to be directing the torture of wretched suspected trai¬ 
tors, but to interrogate herself on the kindly rack of wise lixperi- 
ments. The noble task even of liistorian or legislator for lOnglaml 
was below his calling. He was to be the reviser and reformer of 
her own great laws, made da^k and of small elfcet through men^s 
traditions. And for what was it that he broke his vows, and laid 
aside, or grievously interniptod ‘ his vast contemplative ends,’ 
during the drudgeries of "i’erm and Parliament ? lie left it for a 
life truly much more alien and (lcl)asing than toe most humbling 
legends concerning his immoital contemporary—that contempo¬ 
rary, wliom perhaps he never saw, except it might be (as the 
legends go) liolding gentlemen’s horses at the playhouse door, or 
acting the gliorst in his own Hamlet, Yet how really kin to liiui 
was Shakspeare! Much more so than Robert Cecil, the cou-in- 
german, whom he sought in vain to wheedle, by affecting that hn 
had ever thought there was some sympathy of nature belween 
them, though accidents had not suflerod it to appear! Iiov/ 
much farther even than generous and smly Ren, would f hak- 
spoare have seen into the only greatness Bacon could never w.int 
—that of the philoso[)hy and the poetry of tiair common g< niiis ! 
He was, as he said, a man of hooks; and in all that conevrned 
states or grcattiess few cases might be new to him. But it is 
evident tliat Klizabeth w'as right, when ho grew to manhood, in 
regarding him as incapable of turning his speculations to profit¬ 
able actions. Her successor also found out, hvA told him, that 
* he was not made for small matters,* Yet small matteis make 
up ninety-nine parts out of a hundred of public life as well as pri¬ 
vate, What the world may have lost by so misplacing Bacon, 
the world will never know. We only know it got little in re¬ 
turn. While, alas for himself!—in all he did to be made Chan¬ 
cellor, and in what he did when made so—the loss to himself was 
total —the loss of happiness and of honour 1 

Our knowledge of Bacon,—of all that is most fatal to his cha¬ 
racter, up to the time of his Chancellorship,—is derived frcui his 
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own Letters. But for them, the gossip of his conteinpbrarics 
would have been uuheartl of or disbelieved. On asking the 
name of the cruel adversary who discovered and betraj ed them^ 
what is our astonishment at finding, that, as through lii’e he had 
been a friend to nobody but himself, so on this occasion it was 
he himself who had been his greatest enemy ! Among his very 
latest letters is one to his successor, by this time Ex-Keeper 
Williams, (be had been just turned out by Buckingham,) ad¬ 
dressed to him for the puvi>osc of depositing them with him for 
posterity; since many of thorn, as touching on late allairs of 
state, might not be fit to be published yet. llcio wo see him in 
a succession of begging letters, (such letters as enn seldom push 
their way to any other secretary but that of a Jiu ndicity society,) 
begging for place or for promotion, as ineu starving beg for 
bread. We put our hand over the page at lasi, as much from 
being sick of its monotony, as from a scin.e of shame. 'I'iie im¬ 
portunity is the more degrading, since he could not possibly 
suppose that he hud been [).mscd l)y unintcnfionally. Jt is here 
that we see him false to the geMcrous i‘]ssox, the only friend he ever 
had ; and base to liLickinghani, ‘ the nmtchlos liiond,’ who ki»cw 
him iuid despised him ; as [)tdantu; and as cowardly as the sove- 
ivign whom ho <3orru[)ted by his adulation ; and even as arrogant 
and insolent to (Joke, in cold blood and l>itter sjnrit, as was evtr 
Coke himself to Raleigh and the other unhappy men wliom that 
most savage of Attorneys insulted, hacked, and mangled, before 
lie turned them over to the halter or tlic axe. The debasement 
of the marriage institution by the sale of infant wards, Avas one 
of the most corrupting coiiHcquenees of the feudal system. But 
the evil liuhits it iiitrodiieed, can he no excuse for the marriage 
brocage correspondence of a grown-up man ;—not even of Francis 
North, mucli less of a Francis Bacon, lie seems to have got on 
as ill with his wife almost as Coke; and has immortalized their 
quarrels in his Will, (.’oko was too stoiit-lu'arted, we should 
think, to liave tranjsferrcd his hatrotl of Lady Hatton into this 
solemn instruxmmt. But the government, upon his (kath, car¬ 
ried olF his Will with his other papers; and it was no more 
heard of. 


On reading Bacon's Letters, we foci that, for the first time, wc 
are learning from them his true nature. Jt is now, too, w'C first 
can understand how it was, that the Cecils would never take to 
heart the interests of a relation of whom they would be naturally 
so proud. What alone, for instance, after all that had passed 
betwixt them, could Lord Salisbury iiave thought of the loose¬ 
ness and absurdity of his ‘ protesting before God, that if lie knew 
‘ in what course of life to do him best service^ he would take it^ 
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‘ and make his thoughts, which now flew to many pieces, to be 
* reduced to that centre/ Literary vanity (like other vanities) 
must be paid for. But the vanity of following the example of 
Cicero and Pliny, was dearly purchased by the scandal of the 
revelations which arc laid open in these Letters- It cannot 
have been insensibility to shame: it looks more like an uncon¬ 
sciousness of any thing deserving blame. Ail people are pro¬ 
verbially unfair judges in their own cause- With most, however, 
this is an unfairness of degree. Yet instances arise, from time 
to time, in which extreme selfishness appears to have absolutely 
destroyed, wherever the parties themselves are interested, the 
optic nerve on which our moral perceptions depend for light. 
Such people may be the best advisers in the world for other per¬ 
sons ; yet, nevertheless, they may exemplify to perfection the pru¬ 
dent maxim of the courts, that he who Is his own counsellor has 
a fooWor his client. Montesquieu’s striking character of Cicero 
— Un beau yenic^ wais nne ante souvent still 

more strikingly to Bacon. For we are afraid, if Bacon’s genius 
was of a higher order than Cicero’s, his spirit was proportionally 
lower; and that he was much more constant in consulting his 
spirit, not his genius, in every thing that concerned himself. 

The evil habits which led to Bacon’s fall, and his conduct on 
his impeachment, are in keeping with his former life; only 
that, to our own mind, they are far from being as dishonour¬ 
able— bribery and all—as the greater part of it. He said, 
and wc have no doubt Irulj'’, tliat he had never been re¬ 


puted avaricious. The jackdaw taste for hoarding Avas not 
among his weaknesses. But he was expensive beyond his means; 
and it is the empty bag w’hich finds it hard to stand upright. 
Where the fund was to come from for defraying these expenses. 


was not thought of at all, or riot in time. The pressure came— 
a pressure to be met only by stern, inviolable principles; by that 
kind of instinct in practical virtue which Bacon never had. The 
vague way, in which he generalised over his alFairs, is singularly 
illustrated by the provisions of his will. He is founding Lecture¬ 
ships in the Universities; when, if he had looked back upon 
his most recent Letters, he would have learned that his honest 


debts were ill provided for. His difficulties, and finally his dis¬ 
grace, were probably very much contributed to by his careless 

S government of his dependents. It was quite in character that 
1 C should let them have things their own way, and leave them 
to themselves. When his grateful servant, Meautys, put up 
that most interesting of all monuments, ‘ Fra7iciscus Bacon sic 
* sedebat^* it was not only from reverence;—we doubt not but that 
the recollection of many kindnesses brought teac 3 , at the time^ 
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into his eyes. But other men, whose lives will bear as little 
examining as Bacon’s, have been soft and indulgent masters. 
Persons,not strict themselves, cannot easily be strict with others; 
and the false indulgence which corrupts and ruins, is neither a 
virtue nor a kindness. There is, indeed, a strange anecdote 
told of Bacon; and (stranger still) we have seen it cited as a 
favourable instance of his charity. According to the story, 
when he was informed that his servants were robbing him, taking 
money from his closet, all he said, was ‘ Ay, poor men, that 
‘ is their portion.* A pretty school this, truly, for the servants 
of a Judge, presiding in a court of arbitrary equity, with no pre¬ 
cedents, and few rules I What chance, in that case, of protec- 
tectioii for a suitor against harpy hands ? We know from Nor- 
burie, that annuities and pensions were made out of the favours 
of the Court, such as fixing days of hearing, &o. I’he credit 
of the story may probably be reducible to the inference which 
bystanders would draw, of the uselessness of remonstrance with 
a master so careless or corrupt, that the liberties which he allowed 
his servants to be taking with other people, were only those 
which they were taking with himself. 

I'he narrative of Bacon’s behaviour on his impeacliment lies in 
small compass. At the first news of the accusation he is full of 


coifcfidence—‘ desiring no privilege of greatness.’ lie is * as inno- 
‘ cent as any born upon St Innocent’s Day.* Before ilie week is 
over, however, he ‘ flies unto the King's Majesty w ith the wings 
‘ of a (love, which once within these seven days he thought 
‘ wo^d have carried him a higher flight.’ Though still, ‘ on enter- 


‘ iiig into himself, he cannot find the materials of such a tenij)cst 

* as is come upon him.’ A month passes. He has by this time 
understood the particulars of the charge, not formally fremf the 
House, but enough to inform his conscience and his memory. 
Upon which he suddenly falls back upon ‘ the justificati<5n of 
Job confesses his sin * without fig-leaves !’ and inoveth their 
Lordships to condemn and censure him; only begging of them 
‘ charitably to wind about the particulars of the charge, hero 

* and there, as God sliall. put it into their minds—and so 
‘ submits himself wholly to their piety and grace.’ The utmost 
of his desire is, now, that his penitent submission might be his 
sentence, and the loss of the Seals his punishment. At the 
same time, like a good citizen, he professes to find gladness 
in the reflection, that ‘ the greatness of a magistrate liere- 
‘ after will be no sanctuary for guiltiness; which, in few words, 

* is the beginning of a golden world.’ It is melancholy to - 
see him in this extremity, when * prostrating himself before 

* the mercy-seat* of James, take credit with his master for not 
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moving him to interpose his absolute power of pardon between 
the sentence of the House; and reserve for the royal ear the 
pitiful palliation of a courtier—that he * was still a virgin for 

* matters which concerned his crown, or person/ He is even 
playful with his disgrace: * Because he that hath taken biibes 
‘ is apt to give bribes, I will go further, and present your Ma- 
‘ jesty with a bribe. For, if your Majesty give me peace and 

* ioisure, and God give mo life, I will present your Majesty with 

* a good History of Kngluiid, and a better Digest of your laws. 
Strange levity at such a moment, on such a subject!—a levity as 
impossible for Sir Thomas More, as More's own jolting on the 
scaffold was uruntelhgible to Lord Herbert;—more inconsistent 
and perplexing than even the boisterous pleasantries of Crom¬ 
well, to the placid taste and judgment of David Iluinc. Bacon 
calls upon the King with his accustomed eloquence, and with ail 
the frceilom of truth and virtue, to go on with the good work. 
How little did he foresee that, within tw’enty years, the civil refor¬ 
mation, of which he considered himself to be, as it were, the first 
martyr, w’ould have destroyed his favourite Star-Chamber as well! 
‘ Your Majesty's Star- ('hamber, next to your court of Purliameut, 
‘ is your highest chair. You never came upon that mount hut 

* your garments did shine before you went off. It is the sn- 
‘ premo court of judicature ordinary; it is an open council. 

* Notliing, I could think, w^ould he more reasonable than that 


® your Majesty would be pleaded to come thither in person, and 
* make there an open declaration that you purpose to pursue thv* 
^ reformation wdiieh the Parliament hath I)ogun.' Wliat^nno- 
cent person could advise moro coolly ? 'I'o the day of Ins death, 


Bacon seems to have been unable to see his own offcJice as he 


must have seen it in ; 
ho seen it, from tlio hei 


my other person. How differently hud 
guts-of his lot'ty speculation upon hujuaii 


life, and the ‘Colour:- of good and evil/ when, in his noble * Kssay 


‘ upon Juiiicature,’ he had ju’ocluimcd to Judges, that, ^ above 
‘ all tiling'^, integrity was their proper virtue ; tliat the place of 
‘justice was a hallowed place ; that not oidy the bench, but tlio 
‘ footpace and ])urprise thereof ougly; to be preserved from scan- 
‘ dal; for justice cannot yudd Iier fruit with sweetness among 
‘ the brambles of catching clerks.' 


In accordance with his blindness to his real position, there 
are found among these later Letters, much sorrow for himself on 
thinking over ‘ from what height fallen;' much vain fawning 
also upon Buckingham, who had not forgiven his interference 
about his brother’s marriage, and was now only scheming to 
extort from him, in his calamity, the surrender of York House. 
* God above,’ he supplicates to him, ‘ is my witnoi»8, that 1 have 
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* ever loved and honoured your lordship, as much, I thinb^ as 
‘ any son of Adam can love or honour any thing that is a sub- 

* ject; so yet I protest, that at this time, low as I am, I had 

* rather sojourn the rest of my life in a college of Cambridge, 

* than recover a good fortune by any other means than yourself.* 
His frequent tentatives upon tho coxcomb heart of James wore 
long as fruitless. * 1 have been ever your man, and counted 
‘ myself but an usufructuary of myself, the property yours.* 
Mean time, the King and Favourite were only thinking of getting 
him down to Ciorhainbury out of sight;—plainly tolling him, that 
‘ any longer liberty for him to abide in London was a great and 

* general distaste, as he oouhl not but easily conceive, to the 
‘ whole state/ It was only after the return of the Prince and 
Buckingham from Spain, that Bacon at last succeeded with the 
King to pass his pardon. * I have been soineljody by your Ma- 
‘ josty*s singular and undeserved favour, even tlie prime-offietr 

* of your kingdom; your IV]ajosty*s arm hath been often laid 
^ over mine in council, wdien you presided at the talde, so near 
‘ 1 was. 1 have borne your Majesty's image in metal, mueh 
‘ more in heart. 1 was never, in nineteen years’ service, chid- 
‘ den by your Majest})f but, contrariwise, ofun overjoyed when 
‘ your Majesty would soniv^tiinos say, 1 was a good husband for 
« you, though none for myself; sometimes, that 1 had a way to 

* dtval in business, suaribu.s modia^ which was the way which was 
‘most according to your own heart; and other most graei- 
‘ ous ?^)ocches of affection and trust, whicli I food on to this 
‘ day/ These most humiliating entreaties prevailed at last. Yet 
to the last w'e see no contrition—no fooling of moral degradation. 
His imagination is satisfied by making out a difference of shades, 
—‘ a differenci' not between black and white, but betweert black 
‘ and groy,^^—between Ids own oiVenee and that of Sir John Bon¬ 
net ; and he writes under the strange impression, that the igno¬ 
miny of his condition was not in the offence wdiich ho had com- 
mitted, but in the piudshment awardctl to it. ‘ I j)rostiate 
‘ myself at your Majesty’s feet, 1, your ancient servant, now 
‘ sixty-four years old in age, and three years five months old in 
‘ misery. 1 desire not from your Majesty incaus, nor place, nor 
‘ employment; but only, after so long a time of expiation, a 
‘ complete and total remission of the sentence of the Upper 

* House, to the end that blot of ignominy may be removed from 
‘ me, and from my memory with posterity; that Idic notacon- 
‘ demned man, but may be to your Majesty, as I am to God, 
‘ nova creainra^ On this, a pardon of his entire sentence was 
made out; and he was summoned to Parliament, on the acces¬ 
sion of King Charles, the succeeding year. 
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Our reverence for the genius of Bacon is so great; we have that 
sense of what we owe liim for the delight and profit mankind have 
reaped from his immortal writings; we feel so deeply what it is 
we lose in hope and glory) and how all that is most magnificent 
in the prospects of human nature is clouded over by that melan<- 
choly antithesis which* holds forth Bacon as at once ^ the wisest 
^ and the meanest of mankind,’ that nothing can be thought of 
in the way of monument or reward which ought not to be grate¬ 
fully bestowed) not only by fellow-countrymen, but by fellow- 
men, for a nobler restoration of attainted blood than ever fell to 
the office of any herald, upon the man who should indeed remove 
‘ the blot of ignominy’ from that still most resplendent name. 
But, unfortunately, the facts, and the one rational construction 
of them, admit of neither gloss nor question. By attempting to 
disturb the verdict of his contemporaries, we could not hope to 
make the least impression upon any one acquainted with the 
subject; whilst we should disqualify our judgment, prove our¬ 
selves disloyal to the truth of llistory, and rub out the line be¬ 
tween right and wrong which it is the very province of History 
and of virtue to preserve. We know there is a silly notion, that 
Bacon made his submission to oblige aru^cover James. Nothing 
is less true. His disgrace, as well as that of Middlesex soon after¬ 
wards, were serious embarrassments to the government, and were 
personally grave annoyances to the King, 

To rush to the conclusion, that, because Bacon was corrupt, 
all lawyers were rogues, was a vulgar generalization,%iatural 
enough to James; but it would not be less absurd to suppose 
that Bacon was sacrificed from any Court intrigue, or from any 
love for Bishop Williams, or from any abstract wish for a Church¬ 
man as Lord Keeper, Many witnesses might be called. We will 
call only one ; but that one shall be Hale. He was the friend and 
executor of Selden, Selden was compiling his Treatise on the 
•1 udicature of the Lords during the time that Bacon’s impeachment . 
was going forward. He glanced at the impeachment in its proper 
place, and passed on. Hale in a similar work, nearly fifty years 
afterwards, had occasion to explain the circumstances under which 
the House of Lords had first obtained jurisdiction over Appends 
from the Court of Chancery. In doing this, he was compelled to 
refer to the case of Bacon* And he refers to it in language 
which must dispose, we fear for ever, of Bacon’s last subter¬ 
fuge, that he had sold justice, not injustice. ‘ The Lord Ve- 
‘ rulam, being Chancellor, made many decrees upon most gross 
* bribery and corruption, for which he was deeply censured in the 

< Parliament of 18 Jac» And this gave such a discredit and brand 

< to the decrees thus obtained, that they were easily allowed; and 
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‘ made way in the Parliament of 3 Car.^ for the like attempt 
‘ against decrees made by other Chancellors/ Hale objected 
strongly to this innovation, on reasons both of policy and law; 
but nobody will suspect him, on that account, of misrepresent¬ 
ing the Chancellor, through whose corruption the appellate juris¬ 
diction had happened to get in. 

, Perhaps no two men ever stood so long and so near together, 
who were in greater contrast than Bacon and Coke—the one 
the master of universal philosophy and reason—the other the 
oracle of the English common law. It is difficult to conceive 
two men more unlike in their intellectual and moral natures—in 
wffiat w'as good or bad in them. What one had, the other want¬ 
ed—whalione wanted, the other had. Bacon was misled by his 
easy nature and ordinary moderatioii-,»by the consciousness of 
genius, as well as by the flattery, whether of silent wonder or 
tumultuous'applause, which, amidst all his mortifications, must 
have often followed him. He was not aware that he had offend¬ 
ed any one; he concluded, therefore, that ho had no enemies. 
It never occurred to him that he had loved nobody at all; that 
he had never obliged a human being by opening out his heart 
to him, or by any testimony of true affection ! And that, there¬ 
fore, though he might have dependents, or, in our homeliest 
Saxon-English, might have hangers-on, he could scarcely hope 
to make a friend: certainly could not keep one. He thought 
himself a general favourite—was ostentatious in discourse on the 
popularity he presumed upon—and he was only roused out of 
the pleasant dream by the sadden storm under which he reeled 
for a moment, and then fell. I'hc situation of Coke was pre¬ 
cisely opposite. His forbidding manners were made still more 
repulsive through his wearisome and crabbed learning. 'I'lie 
haughtiness of his temper, and the frequent scandal of its public 
exhibition, surrounded him with a palpable atmosphere of un¬ 
questionable hatred; of which he himself must have been abun¬ 
dantly aware, and which the odour of patrituism that he died 
an, scarcely coidd dispel. In the case of Bacon, the public would 
be long unwilling to believe any thing against him. In the 
case of Coke, they were as long unwilling to believe any thing 
in his favour. But time sets these things right Posterity, 
looking from a distance, is more truly just, 'ilie faults of 
Coke were brave and open—were redeemable, and were re¬ 
deemed. Those of Bacon lay deeper, were more secret, and 
held the whole man more thoroughly in dominion. The gene¬ 
ration, of which he was the glory and the shame, fclti^t last 


♦ Hale’s Jurisdiction, c. xxxiii. 
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that it had been humbled by him more than it had been rmsed. 
He vras left to die without one sign of mourning or of honour, 
save a few magnanimous words* from old Ben Jonson. His last 
Will and Testament was administered to by creditors—the men 
whom he had singled out from among his countrymen to be his 
executors, all declining. While, alas, and worst of all 1 the 
gauntlet which he threw down in that most melancholy of alj 
bequests—leaving his ‘ name to men’s charitable speeches, to 
‘ foreign countries, and future ages^—there it is, still lying on the 
ground unnoticed !—no one daring to take it up, to vindicate 
him—no one wishing to take it up, to dwell on his disgrace. 

Lord Campbell’s last volume, ably and summarily as he dis¬ 
patches them, can manage to dispose of only forty yaars—that 
is, of the Comnionwealtii and of the remaining Stuarts. The 
Commonwealth came and went without doing much for the 
administration of justice. Two Stuarts take up the degraded 
interval which separates our unfortunate civil wars from our for¬ 
tunate Revolution. However, after giving fortune all the credit 
she so well deserves for the part she played in the Revolution, and 
especially for getting it the name of glorious, we have a pleasure 
still in looking upon it as the natural termination of the preced¬ 
ing struggles—as the great rewaid no less of Pym and Hampden, 
tlian of Russell and of Sydney, of Burnet and of Somers. For 
much of this we have to thank the two last Stuarts themselves. 


They would not leave their natural adherents—Cavalier gentle¬ 
men, prerogative lawyers, or high church divines—the Ormondes, 
the Finches, and the Sancrofts—the ordinary excuses for subser¬ 
vience. "I'ho first of their Chancellors, Clarendon, has one great 
merit in common with Wolsey- Their fall matle an era in the 
character of their respective masters. Henry VIII., when thus 
deserted, became at once a M-oloch in cruelty; Charles II. a very 


* The noblest passage in all Ben Jonaon’s writings is his protest in 
defence of Bacon. Whut would we not give, that we could see in it 
proof of any thing but that every faculty belonging to its waiter was 
overwhelmed, subdued, and dazaleil by a genius, which some have con¬ 
jectured that most of his countrymen were slow iu apprehending ! ‘ My 
conceit towards his person was never increased toward him by his place 
or honours; but 1 have, and do reverence him, for tbo greatness that 
was only proper to himself, in that he seemed to me ever by his work 
one of the greatest men, and most worthy of admiration, that had been 
in ages. In his adversity, I ever prayed that God would give 

bim strength, for greatness he could not want. Neither could I con¬ 
dole in a word or syllable for him, as knowing no accident could do 
harm to virtue, but rather help to make it manif^est.’ 
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Belial—as sordid as licentious—ungrateful, and even unforgiving. 
Janies 11. had never been altogether free from some of his bro* 
ther’s looser immoralities ; but in the severer and fiercer vices^ 
ivithin his own dark province—after he was inflamed by oppo¬ 
sition, he reigned supreme. The worst that can be said of Jef¬ 
freys, his own appropriate Chancellor, is, that he was his well- 
assorted Vizier; and that, as an incarnation of barbarity, he might 
have been attainter-general of the best of bis contemporaries, 
to Henry VIII, himself. Ilawles, who w^as Solicitor-General 
after the Revolution^ in his remarks on Fitzharris’s trial, men¬ 
tions a conversation on the misgovornment of the two pre¬ 
ceding reigns, which he had subsequently had with a noble¬ 
man of gaeat consideration in those times. ‘ The nobleman 

* was complaining that the king was misled by the advice of 

* his lawyers. I asked him, whether the king put his judges 

* and counsel upon doing what was done without considering 
^ whether it was legal, as the common vogue was he did; or that 

* his lawyers first advised what to be done was law ? He answered 
‘ me on his honour, the king’s counsel-at-law at first advised that 
‘ the king might do by law what he would have done, before he 
‘ commanded them to do it.’ The true character of these dark 
transactions has been since exposed. The iniquity of them is 
shared, without being divided. The King and his advisers hold 
the infiimy in common, mie ct j)or toifL Both have all. 

‘ The Church was, the Sword is, the Law will be,’ was a 
saying even of Cromwell’s soldiers. The glory of the Law could 
tlien be understood to be in .prospect only. While Rolle and 
Hale were the two pillars of the Common Law, as far as Chan¬ 
cery was represented at all, it was represented by Bulstrode 
Whitelock. The sight of Major Lisle j)resi(ling in tlic Court of 
Chancery, must have grieved the Lawyers quite as much as 
troojiers stabling their chargors in the catliedrals can have dis¬ 
turbed the clergy. F.very thing w^as in confusion ; but the con¬ 
fusion must have been worse confounded if tln^sc distinguished 
Lawyers, instead of standing at the helm of their respective courts, 
had thought it their duty to follow the example of Vaughan, 
who got out of the way under the cover of his Welsh mountains. 
From Cromweirs notions of jurisprudence, or from the necessities 
incident to the novelty of his reign, it must be admitted, that it 
required no small degree of fortitude or patriotism in honest men 
to have the virtucLto remain. They had no end of humiliations 
to undergo at the hands of the powers in being, in the discharge 
of their judicial duties. However, considering Whiteloct’s 
real opinions, we cannot but allow, that he might as well 
have let some one of the Major-Generals have had the drawing 
up the ordinances for abolishing the Lords and the Monarchy* 
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On the one side, there was an out-and-out party, still more 
wild and violent, calling for even the burning of the national 
records—worse than the Knoxes of the Law! On the other 
side, a body of conservative Lawyers kept in presence; offer¬ 
ing a passive resistance so subtle and persevering to all at¬ 
tempts at reformation, that Cromwell on his part was as 
fully justified in exclaiming against the sons of Zeruiah. The 
details will be found in Lord Campbell’s graphic narrative, 
and in Godwins Commonwealth. "I’he reasons in the back¬ 
ground which banded the Lawyers together against all Crom¬ 
well’s hopes at reprincipling, recasting, or even weeding out 
the admitted abuses of the law, are preserved to us by Hale. 
He was himself one of the Committee, and was^mueh too 
learned and considerate not to share in a great degree in the 
feelings and the policy which he describes. ‘ In the late 

* troubles there was very great earnestness, by those who had 
‘ gotten the power in their hands, for the reformation of things 

* amiss in the law. And I do verily believe, that any thing might 

* have been passed in that kind, that prudent and knowing 
^ men would have offered. Nay, possibly there was scarce any 
‘ thing that could have been offered, introductory of any altera- 
‘ tion but would have been greedily swallowed. But that, 
^ which wise men do most desire, they did then industriously 
‘ decline ; and they did rather choose to obstruct the proposal, 
^ or the passing of those things, which possibly for the matter of 
‘ them might be good and useful, than any way to promote or 
^ advance them—and the reasons^were principally theses First, 
‘ because the state and constitution of the government was then 
^ fixed upon a tottering and unwarrantable basis; so that any 
‘ laws, that according to the mode of these times were passed, 
‘ would be but snares to men’s actings and estates, and involve 
‘ the generality of men. and their estates and properties in a very 
‘ dangerous condition, if ever things returned to their right con- 
‘ stitution. And wo very easily found the difficulty of settling 
‘ things upon the king^s return; which would have been infinitely 
‘ more difficult, if the ordinary method of administration of courts’ 

* rules and laws, touching estates and properties, had undergone 
‘ thttt alteration that was desired by those that were then in 

* power. Secondly, because it was evident, that there would 
^ have been no one thing more obstructive to the king’s return 
‘ than such a course; for upon a sudden, all men’s properties, 
^ estates, and assurances, would have much rested upon such 
‘»new laws; and have engaged the community, upon ah ac- 

* count of their common interest, to have supported that power 
which introduced thpse laws, wherein they were so much con- 

•jcerned. And the truth was, this was 'the great reason; the 
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* mystery, why reformation of the laws was so much desired by 
‘ those then in power; and on the other side, as industriously 
‘ and warily declined and shifted olf by many good and knowin^p 

* men that were respected in these times. The things desired 
‘ were many of them, for the matter, good; but the end and 
‘ design, and the state and condition of things, would not allow 
‘ of such an undertaking. And therefore those that M^ere so- 
^ licited to undertake that business, rather chose to propound 
‘ such things only to be done, as might be done by the power of 
‘ courts of justice ; but declined vvliatsoevcr required a new law to 
‘ authenticate it.' * 

The Chancellors of the last Stuarts take up very little space 
in the Almanac, (only eight-and-twenty years;) but they are 
permanently Axed, at least their names, in English history. 
Clarendon and Bridgemun were born about 1G09; iliey both died 
in 1674. Shaftesbury and Nottingham were both born in 1621; 
and they died within a month of each othpr,in 1682-3. Guilford 
came on the stage a little later, (1637,) Jeftreys a few years later 
still, (1648;) the one, however, died in 1685, the other in 1689. 
'J''he whole party therefore arc, for the purposes of biography, 
and almost of history, contemporaries. Whatever influence the 
age they had the misfiortune to live in, exercised upon them for 
evil, its degrading influence common to them all. Of these 
eight-and-twenty years, Clarendon’s Chancellorship lasted seven, 
Bridgeman’s five, Shaftesbury’s one, Nottingham’s nine; while 
Guilford's and Jeffreys’ Avere about three years each. Supposing 
it to be any thing like true, tliat, at the llestoration, the founda¬ 
tion of the Court of Chancery had to be for the most part taken 
up and laid anew, by whom can it have been laid ? 

Having the burden of the llestoration on his single shoulders, 
Clarendon could look after little else^han the llestoration itself. 
Bridgcman, it is admitted, lost in Chancery the reputation he had 
earned at Common Law. From Shaftesbury, as an Ahethdin, 
nothing more could by any possibility have' been got than clean 
hands and discerning eyes. Even that was more than the 
government which had the scandal of appointing him, could bo 
entitled to expect. Guilford and JeflVeys sat, as Chancellors, for 
too short a period to do any thing towards creating a system; 
or even towards any useful incubation of one which might be 
already in the shell. We are not aware what was the authority,"^ 
which first fathered upon Nottingham the paternity of a system, 
so curiously conceived and fashioned, and so much born out of its 
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time, as modern English Equity. But we do not see, among his 
contemporary Chancellors, any one at all likely to dispute with 
him the credit of it. From what Nottingham has related of the 
services rendered by Hale in Equity, both to his predecessors and 
himself, it may be doubted whether the honour of this affiliation 
ought not to be divided, and a moiety transferred to Hale. The 
•following passage is only a small part of the larger abstract of his 
character, which Nottingham gave to Burnet alter long observa¬ 
tion,and much converse. He gave it,ps a testimony due from him 
to the greatest lawyer of the age. * Nor did men reverence his 
‘ judgment and opinion in courts of law only ; but his authority 
^ was as great in courts of equity; and the same respect and sub- 
‘ mission was paid to him there too. And this appeared not 
‘ only in his own court of equity in the Exchequer chamber, but 

* in the Chancery ; for thither he was often palled to advise and 
^ assist the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper for the time be-* 

* ing. . . . From his observations and discourses, the Chan- 

‘ eery hath taken occasion to establish many of those rules by 
^ which it governs itself at the present day. ... As great 
‘ a Lawyer as he was, he would never suffer the strictness of law 
‘ to prevail against conscience; us great u Chancellor as he was, 

^ he would make use of all the niceties and subtleties in law, 

* when it tended to support right and equity.’ 

Considering how completely all the Equity reputation of this 
period has been vested in the person of Nottingham, it is sur¬ 
prising to find that Guilford, on succeeding him, should appear 
to have assumed that he was succeeding to a court swarming 
with abuses. We hear, however, of Guilford’s good intentions 
only; little or nothing done. Sunderland and Jeffreys found 
him in other work, l-ord Campbell, comparing Lord Guilford 
with Lord Nottingham, observes that ‘a Nottingham docs not 

* arise above once in a ceiftury.’ We dare say his traditional su¬ 
premacy was well earned. But it is a pity that we have to take 
so much for granted. We are left greatly in the dark concern¬ 
ing the precise nature and extent of his merits, as the great legis-- 
lator of this most extensive compartment of judge-made law. 
The contemporary legislation carried on by Femberton in the 
King's Bench, and which he is said to have compared so saucily 
with the corresponding progress made in Parliament, must have 
looked contemptible by its side. We shall be much obliged to 
Mr Spence, if he should tell us, in his promised work on Chancery 
Jurisdiction, what it was that Lord Nottingham really performed 
for it. He would increase the obligation under which he has 
already laid the public, if he would also further distinguish be¬ 
tween that portion of «the business now annexed to the Court of 
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Chancery, which has had a purely historical origin, but which could 
as well be dispatched at present iu courts of Common Law ; and 
that other portion which may be said to more properly and na¬ 
turally belong to it, in consequence of the court of Equity, in the, 
cases in question, being better adapted to the discovery of truth, 
or to administering a more complete justice. These are topics 
in which he will not find himself anticipated by Mr Justice 
Story. 

In his fear of making his book too professional for the general 
reader, Lord Campbell runs the risk occasionally of falling into 
the opposite extreme. History can be written ofi*(and in some 
respects with more effect) from striking facts and general im¬ 
pressions. Hut lawyers must write with their books about 
them. We may be showing more courage than discretion, in 
presuming to question one or two of Lord CampbeH’s Rulings 
on points of laW", But the sanctloji of his name is of too much 
consequence, not to make us willing to veitturc on the impru¬ 
dence, and seek to win it back where we think him wrong. 

One of these cases is the impeachment of Eitzharris for 
treason. In the judgment of Lord Campbell, it W'as a mistake 
of that magnitude, both in policy and law, as to have done 
much towards alienating the people from the House of Com¬ 
mons- He speaks of it, as if it had been the main cause, and 
were almost a suHicient justification, of their deadness, among 
all those ignominious scenes with which Charles JL tried the 
patience of his subjects during the remainder of his reign. Let 
us look more nearly at the facts. Fitzharris, it will be recollect¬ 
ed, luid been iinpeuclud of treason by the Commons, and the 
impeachment rejected by the Lords, on the ground, (among 
others,) it is supposed, of their not being bound or entitled to 
procAid in this way for sucli an offence, against any one but a 
member of their own body. Lord Campbell thinks they were 
right in so deciding; while Mr Hallam thinks otherwise. We 
venture to cast in our lot with the latter ; but it is necessary to 
consider how the question arose. 

On one side, we see the chiefs of the popular party bent on 
excluding the Duke of York from the succession, and deter¬ 
mined to accept no compromise. On the other side, the Duke 
of York has at last apparently prevailed'Upon the King to join 
him in the resolution of raising again the royal standard at Not¬ 
tingham, rather than that the King should I)e compelled to disin- 
beric his brother of the crown by act of Parliament. Under these 
circumstances, what was the temper of the nation? It was not 
terrified out of its ancient spirit. Still less was it fooled into any 
maudlin loyalty to the pensioner f'rance. But it laboured 
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under a deep and natural dread of a second civil war. The 
people were ready for any thing short of that. The recollections 
of their late experiment and of its failure—of all that they had 
suffered under the contest and the Commonwealth—were still the 
household talk of every family. Under these circumstances, 
they paused and looked around them and took breath. They 
drew back for a time from their impetuous leaders; especially 
when they had the misfortune to have Shaftesbury for a leader. 
Supposing, however, that their state of mind may be properly 
described as a reaction, and that the blame of it must be laid 
at the door of the House of Commons ; in what measures, then, 
shall we find enough of substance—enough of excitement—to 
account for this result, in our choice of causes ? We answer 
immediately, first and foremost, in the Exclusion Bill. This 
was the end, to which all the other measures were only means. It 
was the measure which alone was certain to unsheath the sword. 
The reign of James II. fully justified the obstinacy of the House 
of Commons. But it was a justification that necessarily came 
too late for the community at large. This, therefore, was the 
principal cause which brought the people to a check. The peo¬ 
ple stopped, under some uncertainty whether the Exclusion Bill 
were absolutely necessary for their security; but more especially, 
under a present apprehension of the immediate consequences of 
insisting on it. 

There was, however, at this tickle time, another cause in 
active operation, which, we may depend upon it, though it 
may look small in history, had nevertheless considerable effect 
in cooling, towards the House of Commons, many honest 
friends it could ill afford to spare. This was its almost Crom¬ 
wellian fierceness in punishing as a breach of Privilege the 
exercise of the plainest rights: whether by the commllment 
of Counsel for pleading before the Lords, contrary to their order ; 
or by the comnutment of political opponents, who made them¬ 
selves obnoxious by getting up addresses to the Court We 
do not want the evidence of Roger North to assure us, that the 
names of Topham and of Privilege were bywords over England. 
On this point, however, Lord Campbell probably agrees with 
Shaftesbury ; and deems it little less than a betrayal of the liber¬ 
ties of the country, to object to our fellow'-citizens being voted 
into Newgate by a simple resolution of either House. Accord- 
ingly, tyrannical commitments are not among the grounds of the 
unpopularity into which Lord Campbell supposes the Commons’ 
House to have fallen with the Commons. The King and his 
advisers thought otherwise at the time. Lord Campbell sup¬ 
poses that the Declaration, ^hich they then drew up, contribu- 
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ted greatly to tlie reaction going on; and that its topics were 
dexterously selected. But among the offences with which they 
charge the House of Commons,* in respect of which the King 
boldly put himself on his country, a prominent one was this : 
‘ Their arbitrary orders for taking his subjects into custody for 
‘ matters that had no relation to privileges of Parliament/ 
There is another illegality, however, to which the ruin of 
Shaftesbury is ascribed, and for which all Lord Campbell’s in¬ 
dignant censure is reserved. It is in the parliamentary impeach¬ 
ment of a Commoner for treason, that Lord Campbell secs so 
gross a violation of the constitution, that those who run might 
read it—and, having read it, could not pardon it. 

'rhe case of Fitzharris arose out of the rumours of plot after 
plot, Popish and Presbyterian, by which the nation had been 
maddened and demoralized for years together. Oates and 
Bedloe, Dangerfield and many others, had speculated upon these 
unhappy panics, with more or less success. Fitzharris seems 
to iuive been tempted by their success to dabble in the like 
wicked arts. But he was a year or two too late. Men were 
gradually returning to their senses, 'rhe Court did not yet ven¬ 
ture to speak out; however, they took Jieart enough to lay hold 
ol’ Fitzharris and his libels, and remove him from Newgate to the 
Tower, 'riie Country had then unfortunately too deep an interest 
ill blackening Popery, to disabuse themselves of their delusions 
us speedily as the courtier party. They believed, or affected to 
believe, that Fitzharris could make discoveries which would 
compromise the Court, They argued, accordingly, that the Court 
would either never bring him to trial at all, or would conduct 
the trial in such a manner as to shut out all disclosures. o 
jirevent this, the House of Commons, which met at Oxford 
March 24, 1681, on the second day of its sitting impeached him 


* The House of CommoriS lowered themselves hy similar violence, 
five-and-twenty years afterwards, in the Aylesbury case. The House 
of Lords ‘ ordered the Lord Keeper to send a copy of the case and of 
their votes to all the Sheriffs of England. The House of Commons 
was much provoked with this, hut they couhi not hinder it; the thing 
was popular^ and the Lords got great credit by the judgment they 
gave, which let the people of England see how they might be redressed 
for the future, if they should meet with the partiality and other ill 
practices that of late had appeared in elections, even beyond the 
examples of former times. This may prove a restraint on the officers, 
now they see that they are liable to be sued, and that a vote of the 
House of Commons cannot cover them/—Bisliop Burnet's HUlory^ 
A.D. 1704-. 
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of treason; and sent up the impeachment to the Lords by Secre¬ 
tary Jenkins. The Secretary at first refused to go with it, as 
reflecting on the King, So considered, it was not likely to receive 
much favour from the Lords. They were not long in disposing 
of it. The entry in their journals the day after, merely notices 
the fact, that Fitzharris had been that day impeached of high 
treason ; that no articles w^ere brought up against him ; that the 
Attorney-General acquainted them of a previous examination 
taken against him, and of the King’s orders on the 9th of March 
instant, to prosecute him at law. ‘ Resolved he shall be pro- 

* cecdcd with at common law!^ Of course, the Commons re¬ 
sented the throwing out of their impeachment; and, in another 
four-and-twenty hours, this five days^ pailiament is dissolved. 
Lord Guilford went off to London, to alarm the moderate with 
tidings of ‘ the positive armament against the King/ which he 
wak just come from, and to draw up the declaration (to be read 
in all churches) of the reasons which had moved the King to 
dissolve the last two parliaments. But this declaration does not 
even touch upon the topic supposed to be so popular a grie¬ 
vance—the impeachment of a Commoner by the Commons. It 
grounds the last dissolution on the votes by the Commons, that 
the refusal of the impeachment of Fitzharris Iry, the Lords was 
a denial of justice; ^ thus putting the two Houses out of a capa- 

* city of transacting business together/ 

Supposing the Commons to have been technically wrong in 
impeaching a Commoner for treason, it was at worst a yenial 
error. It is a point upon which we cannot imagine any one, 
who would otherwise have stood by them, to have been so ex¬ 
tremely sensitive as to have passed over, in consequence, to the 
other side. But were they wrong ? It is a pretty strong pre¬ 
sumption, not only that their error, if any, was one with which 
the friends of constitutional freedom might have dealt gently; 
but that, after all, they were not in error—when, at this distance 
of time, Mr Ilallam continues still to he of their opinion. 
The proceedings at Oxford on the impeachment of Fitzharris, 
are not of themselves entitled to the least consideration. We 
must go further back. On that occasion, there was neither 
time nor temper on either side for investigating a nice ques¬ 
tion of constitutional learning. However, as those proceedings 
are relied upon, it is proper to observe what they really 
were. Whatever weight may be now attributed to Lord Not¬ 
tingham’s theory of the law of Magna Charta^ and his indivi¬ 
dual argument, the Lords had the caution to confine the entry in 
tbeir journals to the simple juxtaposition of dates—the date of 
the impeachmeift, and the prior date of the King’s instructions 
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for the indictment. Accordingly, some weeks after, when Fitz- 
harris, on being indicted in .the King’s I^ench, pleaded to the 
jurisdiction, the Attorney-General, in answer, took no notice of 
the supposition, that the House of Lords could have no jurisdic¬ 
tion over a Commoner. But, after mentioning his exceptions to 
the plea for informality, he added that he had one exception to 
the matter, and only one. He grounded his exception on the 
resolution of the Lords. ‘ Hero,’ he says; ‘ here the point W'ill 
* be, whether a suit depending, even in a superior court, can take 
‘ away the jurisdiction of an inferior court, who had an original 
‘jurisdiction of the ctiusc, of the person, and of the fact, at the 
‘ time of the fact committed.* The Court pronounced a dumb 
judgment in favour of the Crown, upon the point of form— 
(the first judgment without reasons, it was said, that had ever 
been known in England.) The prisoner pleaded to the indict¬ 
ment ; and, next term, he was hanged out of the way. Therp is 
no other case, we believe, which is the semblance of a precedent 
for the proposition, that Commoners cannot be impeached of 
treason before the Lords. While the precedents of the impeach¬ 
ment of C, J. Scroggs in 1080, and of Sir A. Blair in 1690, are 
both of them precisely and decisively the other way. 

Lord Campbell mentions sundry reasons for his opinion. On 
these we will not enter. For his main reliance is on the authorU 
ty of two great lawyers—Blackstone and Hale—in their charac¬ 
ters of text-writers. If they should fail him, his reasons will 
follow too. On examination of these authorities, what do they 
come to ? Blackstone, (and Wooddeson after him,) certainly 
does express the opinion assigned to him. But the authority 
of the Commentator must be measured by the authorities on 
which his opinion proceeded, and which he there refers to. The 
authorities so referred to, are the case of Beresford cited from 
the Rolls; and a chapter in Selden.* It is difficult to believe 


* The liords of only the preceJing generation had themselves put 
their seal upon Seldcn’s authority. Hale informs us, that ‘ Mr Selden, 
being a man of great learning, was employed by the Lords in Parliament, 
18 Jac., to collect the privileges of the Lords; which was done and pre¬ 
sented to the Lords, and by them ordered to be bound up and preserved 
as a kind of standing evidence of their jurisdiction and privileges; as 
appears by the journal of that parliament, viz. 30 Novemb. and 15 Dec. 
1621, which book is still preserved among their archives, and is printed.’ 
The conduct at Oxford of as many of the Lords as may have happened 
to have become acquainted with that book, can scarcely be .otherwise 
described than that, in order to spite Shaftesbury and gratify the King, 
they denied the law. 
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that Blackstone had really read Selden'a ‘ Judicature of Parlia¬ 
ment ;' for, the very first thing he would have seen there, would 
have been a classification of the several kind of criminal matters 
which arc brought into Parliament, and he would*have per¬ 
ceived that the case of Beresford was carefully distinguished 
from parliamentary impeachment* Hale's work he had, pro¬ 
bably, no opportunity of reading. It lay in MS. (as, to the 
disgrace of the English Law, is still the case with other of Hale's 
writings) till published as late as 1796, by that faithful, but ill- 
rewarded servant of the profession, Francis Hargrave* 

Hale, in the IGth chapter of his ‘ Jurisdiction of the Lords,’ 
treads carefully in Selden’s steps. He expressly distinguishes 
between an impeachment before the Lords by the Attorney- 
General at the King’s command, and an impeachment by the 
House of Commons. The case of Beresford, who was proceed¬ 
ed against ex mandato Itegisy and of the five members who were 
impeached by the order of Charles the First, are both named— 
and arc ranged together under the first class. These impeach¬ 
ments are, on all hands, admitted to have been illegal at 
common law. They might, perhaps, also be considered to 
be prohibited by the statute of Henry IV* against Appeals. 
The case of Fitzharris was an impeachment by the House of 
Commons. It belongs therefore to another, and entirely dif¬ 
ferent class. The trial of Commoners, as such, has nothing to do 
with the judiemm pa/7M?w, which is the first half of the alternative 
oiMagna Charta. That related to the Pares Curuc, The trial of 
Commoners is under the other half, vcl per legem terree, - And 
where the trial is by impeachment, the Commons’ House is their 
patria* their country or jury. But let us hear what iSelden says. 
These are his very words. ‘ But, upon complaints and accusa^ 


* If this celebrated passage in Magna Cliarta were now, for the first 
time, brought before a court, there might be great obscurity concerning 
its construction. Constitutional writers have raised the same point re¬ 
specting the ‘ vely which occurs among the words lex terrm ve^ judicium 
parium in Magna Charta, as Barrington has raised upon the ^ and* in 
tlie culprit’s answertothe question, how he will he tried—< By Godnncf 
his country: ’ u e. whether it should he and or or: whether it should be 
construed in the conjunctive or disjunctive. The proper distribution 
of the jurisdictions under this celebrated passage seems to he pointed out 
by a corresponding one in King John’s charter, (a.o. 1215.) The two 
paragraphs are for this purpose, in pari materia, ‘ Nulla prsedictarum 
misericordinrum ponatur nisi per sucramentum legalium et prohorum 
hominum de visneto comitatus; Coroites et Barones non amercientnr 
nisi per pares sues' 
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* ^20725 o f the ConmoiiSy the Lords may proceed in judgmefU against 
‘ the delinqueidy of what degree sotveri and xchat nature soever the 
‘ offence he. For where the Commons complain, the Lords do not 

* assume to themselves trial at common law. Neither do the 

* Lords, at the trial of a common impeachment by the Commons, 
‘ decedere dejure suo : for the Commons are then instead of a jury, 
‘ and the parties answer, and examinations of witnesses are to be 

* in their presence, or they to have copies thereof: and the jiulg- 

* ment is not to be given but upon their demand, which is instead 
‘ of a verdict. So the Lords do only judge, not try the delin- 
^ queut.' 

TJiere arc a few loose w^ords dropped by Clarendon in his 
History, which look the same w’ay as Nottingham’s party speech 
a few years later. They mean little ; and we should not have 
much respect for them on such a question, though they had 
meant more. Clarendon liud none of this kind of learning. 
He is very sore at the bad faith and folly of the King in arrest¬ 
ing the five members by the advice of Digby; but he never ques¬ 
tions the legality cither of the arrest or the impeachment. The 
loose w^ords of speculation about incongruity, which he after¬ 
wards throws out, are a single line of malicious pleasure at the 
thought that he had put a dilemma on the rebellious House, by 
suggesting, that the King should ask the House for its opinion, 
whether he should proceed against its members by impeachment 
or indictment. ‘ They would never have ventured themselves 
‘ upon the House of Peers under an impeachment, and thereby 
‘ made them their judges; which indeed was incongruous, every 

* subject being to be tried for his Vifa per pares vel legem terne, 

‘ to both which the Lords and the impeachment were directly 
‘ opposite.’ A very easy and pleasant way, truly, (supposing 
him to be in earnest,) of cutting through the learning ot Hale 
and Selden ! Clarendon probably knew no better. But we con¬ 
fess that, unless we suppose Nottingham to have been taken by 
surprise at Oxford, we cannot help falling in with Burnet’s ver¬ 
sion of his conduct on that occasion, and considering his irresis¬ 
tible argument, ‘ a pretence.’ At all events, no prudent friend to 
either Clarendon or Nottingham, will do at present, what, were 
they alive, they surely would never have dared to do themselves— 
put their judgment (much less their off-hand opinions) on any 
matter of constitutional learning, in competition for an instant 
with the joint authority of Selden and of Hale—the crowning 
characteristic of the authority of Selden and Hale being this, that 
they were imperturbable men; the very opposites to political 
partisans; writing at their leisure, after unparalleled i-escarchcs 
and the gravest deliberation, for the instruction of posterity. 
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The Lords could not have adopted Lord Nottingham's argu¬ 
ment and put it on their journals, without the grossest incon¬ 
sistency. At the close of the preceding Parliament, (Jan. 7, 
IGSO,) they had received the impeachment for high treason of 
Chief-Justice Scroggs, a Commoner. They refused indeed to 
commit him, or even to suspend him. But he was put upon 
his knees, and was obliged to enter into heavy recognizances. 
Before any thing was done upon it the parliament was dissolved. 
On the very first day of the meeting of ilia new Parliament, 
(March 24,) the Chief-Justice puts in his answer. There 
had been upwards of two months to consider of it. But, in 
his answer, he objects only to the insufficiency of the articles: 
and submits himself and his cause to the justice of the House. 
Not a syllable falls either from himself, from Nottingham, or 
from any other humanjieing, intimating a want of jurisdiction. 
On the 27th, that is three days afterwards, this objection was 
gravely taken (apparently for the first time in English history) 
in the case of Fitzharris. Therefore, at this very time, no less 
a Commoner than the Chief-Justice was under a similar im¬ 
peachment, and wsis continued under it! The Lords, however, 
did not fall into the supposed inconsistency. In receiving the 
impeachment of Scroggs, and in rejecting that of Fitzharris, 
the Lords had the y)recaution to set down in their journals 
the specialty by which the two eases were distinguished. '^I'he 
course taken for this purpose has been already stated. Accord¬ 
ing to the relation of the Attorney-General, he had been pre¬ 
viously instructed to prosecute Fitzharris at Common Law. 
The King’s Bench, therefore, was in possession of the case; 
which possession and precedence they were allowed to keep. 
Whether right or wrong, is another question. In conclusion, 
therefore, we deny that, in rejecting the impeachment of Fitz- 
hurris, the House of Lords decided the point in question,—the 
impeachahility of a Commoner for Treason. But, if it had so 
decided, we should certainly have had no more respect for a pre¬ 
cedent established by tlie Parliament at Oxford, than for prece¬ 
dents from the Parliaments of Richard the Second. It is plain, 
from the course of the whole transaction, that the rejection of the 
impeachment of Fitzharris was a sudden movement;—a resolution 
formed on the spot by parties surprised and angry, called upon on 
the instant to rally round the King. Deliberation was impossible. 
The conflict had to be carried on by such topics as could be picked 
up, as it were, from the floor of the House during the scuffle, 
and hurled at their opponents. The King was present in per¬ 
son, and made the rejection a point of personal honour. * The 
* King, indeed, was seen iu tlxe Lords* House, to inform them, 
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* man by man, on the point.’ * He was not likely to have any 
difficulty in exerting for himself an influence he so often abused 
for the sake of others. For, according to Unmet, he had become 

* a common solicitor, not only in pul)lic affairs, but even in pri- 

* vate matters of justice. He would in a very little time have gone 
^ round the House, and spoke to every man that he thought 

* worth speaking to. And he was apt to do that upon the solici- 

* tation of any of the ladies in favour, or of any that had credit 
‘ with them.’ The Countess of Sunderland wrote to Mr Sidney 
from Oiford on the very day of the dissolution. Under the 
dircumstaiices, her letter is more than a lady’s letter. She had 
not her cipher with her, and could say no more than send him 
word ‘ of the strange proceedings in the House of Lords ; who 
‘have rejected an impeachment of the House of Commons: 
‘ which has been yet never in no time practised.’ 

7’hese questions, dull as they are, should not be left at sea 
till an occasion arrives foir using them. It is then too late. ’Fhe 
best of us are disqualified. To he studied judicially, they must 
be studied in a calm. Under this conviction, as Mr Hallam 
was not likely to continue the controversy in his own person, we 
have accepted Lord Campbell’s challenge. After all, the ques¬ 
tion is probably one of historical curiosity only. In this Lord 
Campbell may be right; but not for the reasons he suggests. 
If wo have seen the last impeachment of a Commoner for treason, 
the Lords may take comfort, and be pretty sure that we have also 
seen the last impeachment of botli Commoner and Peer. 
truth is, impeachments were found unmanageable, and are out of 
credit. They have done good service in their time; but their 
time perhaps is over. Nevertheless, if we read the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, and Burke’s remarks on it, carefully and 
impartially, we must admit that there is u warning in them both 
ways. Latitudinarian impeachments, conducted on the suppo¬ 
sition of an unknown law of Parliament, are almost as danger¬ 
ous as bills of pains and penalties, and acts of attainder. While 
impeachments, conducted on the terms of an indictment at com¬ 
mon law, are a poor security against those high crimes and mis¬ 
demeanours, which the Impeuchmcnts of prime ministers and 
proconsuls were originally intended to suppress. 

There is one other point, upon which, as often as it crosses 
our path, (and it crosses it too often,) we arc completely at 
variance with Lord Campbell: that is, Parliamentary Privilege. 
We are not to be frightened into throwing down our arms by 
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scornful words ; and no friend to legal liberty need be ashamed 
of treading in the steps of Holt and Denman, of Erskine and of 
Romilly, of Hargrave and of Hallam* On the same side is to 
be found the name of every Judge of our own times, who has 
been charged with the duty of pronouncing an opinion. We 
hope we may never again be called upon to set our precedents in 
battle array. However, should circumstances force us into the 
field, we cannot think of letting Lord Campbell keep the quiet 
possession of Thorpe*s case, which he makes so sure of doing. 
Precedents from the reign of Henry the Sixth are, to be sure, 
not much more regular than precedents from the reign of Richard 
the Second. Nevertheless, to see Thorpe’s case ranged on the 
other side, and placed in the very front, was a novelty which 
made us start. If Lord Campbell, the Historian, can separate 
himself from Sir John Campbell the Attorney-General, we 
are satisfied that he will reconsider the case of Thorpe, in 
all its circumstances, for his next edition. Meantime, Lord 
Campbell is probably at the present moment engaged upon 
the Life of Somers. lie will find in it the following passage. 
The statement is made by Swift in 1724, in a letter to Lord 
Chancellor Middleton. If Lord Campbell should take the Irish 
Chancellors in hand, he will come to him in due season. ‘ Lord 
‘ Somers, (observes Swift,) the greatest man I ever knew of your 

* robe, laniotitcd to me that the Prerogatives of the Crown, or tlie 
‘ Privileges of Parliament, should ever be liable to dispute in any 
‘ single branch of either; by which means, he said, the public 

* often suffered great inconveniences, whereof he gave me several 
‘ instances. I produce the authority of so emiaent a person, to 
‘ justify my desires that some high points might be cleared.” 
The strength of Somers was tasked to the uttermost in the 
settlement of the Revolution, and of the Succession, and in the 
Union of the two kingdoms. There is nothing of any con¬ 
sequence now remaining loose about Prerogatives. But the 
liberty of the subject, the credit of parliament, reverence for the 
laws, are all compromised by the inextricable confusion with 
which Privilege is still surrounded. Lord Campbell once inti¬ 
mated that he had a measure to propose. If he should carry out 
in detail what Lord Somers could only suggest in principle, it 
will be a noble supplement to his life of Somers. The Ameri¬ 
cans have limited Privilege, and Breach of Privilege, by law. 
Why should not we ? It can hardly be the Republican element 
in our Constitution which is in the way. 

Shaftesbury was a one year’s Chancellor —consul uniusanni — 
and nobody could wish him more. It is almost as difficult to 
think of him on the woolsack, as to recognize in him a possible 
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Incnd of "Locke’s. Wo should like to know a little more about 
rtlat friendship—the nature of it—what presumptions it entitles 
us to form; for, that Shaftesbury should have been the friend 
of Locke, has always struck us to be a’greater contradiction 
than all the contrasts which Dryden has collected and con¬ 
densed ; and to be a fact far more favourable to his character, 
than any other circumstance in his life. If the intimacy touch¬ 
ed on feelings worthy of the name of friendship, there must, 
after all, have been some good in him himselti as well as in great 
part of his public conduct, and in many of the measures he pro¬ 
posed. His merit in the Habeas Corpus Act was great indeed; 
—a merit from which we will not detract, beyond observing, 
that no man in the kingdom was more likely to be wanting its 
protection sooner than himself! 

His natural vocation, however, was clearly mischief. When 
it did not suit his purpose to be mischievous in his ends, he was 
obliged to put up with being mischievous in his means. He 
had studied the art of mischief us a science; and, by constant 
practice, he became a more perfect master in it every year he 
lived. Lord CampbedTs sketch of Shaftesbury, as the Ariel of 
the Tempests by which the Parliaments of Charles II. were 
shipwrecked one after the other—‘ flaming amazement’ from op¬ 
posite sides, at the same moment, and in both Houses, is very 
picturesque. Likely enough, too, to be true ; for a man who, dis¬ 
believing in the Popish plot himself, could hound on the public 
in their blind and hellish chase, was capable of any thing. We 
should much sooner trust the men who counselled the Mas¬ 
sacre of St Bartholomew. But the probability of his having 
played this double part in the quarrel between the two Houses, 
concerning Appeals from Chancery, is stronger than the proof. 

At length be overreached liimself. Presuming on bis past im¬ 
punity, be bad in 1677 the audacity to deny, that the House he 
was addressing was a House of Parliament at all. Upon this, 
the Lords committed him for a contempt against the Ilmisc^ during 
the King*s pleasure and their own. He applied to the Court of 
King’s Bench for his discharge : taking several objections to the 
foiin of the commitment;—among others, objecting to its genera^ 
lity. The King^s Bench avoided any positive opinion on the 
return ; but remanded him on the larger ground of their want of 
jurisdiction. Lord Campbell takes the occasion of this case to go 
out of his way ; and to connect the General Warrant by the Lords 
on which Shaftesbury had been committed, with the general form, 
in which, he says, he took care to settle the commitment of the 
Sherittsof Middlesex, on the order of the House of Commons, when 
he was Attorney, If the validity of such a return had stood upon 
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the opinions of the Judges of the King’s Bench in 1677, as far 
as the opinions of llainsford and his brethren were hesitatingly 
intimated in the case in question, its validity would be indeed 
questionable. The Sherilis of Middlesex would have been very 
thankful to Lord Campbell, if he had let his House of Commons 
follow the example of Lord Nottingham’s House of Lords; and 
had made their committal depend upon the Kintfs pleasure I 
The law, however, is at present beyond dispute. A commit¬ 
ment for a contempt by either House of Parliament, or by a 
Court of Record, is a commitment in execution, and need 
not specify the particulars of the offence. But let us see how 
this analogy may work. The game of committing for unspecified 
contempts, is a game that two can play at. The Lords, the 
Commons, and the Supreme Courts at VVestminster, may grind 
innocent men by the collision of theirconflicting weight. Suppose 
a Court of Justice to fancy, that one of the Counsel learned in 
the Law was arguing a case before them in a manner inconsistent 
with their dignity—a general warrant for contempt might lodge 
him in prison without bail or mainprise. How singular would 
have been the neighbourhood of the sheriflF of Middlesex,' im¬ 
prisoned by virtue of an Attonicy-Generars indefinite warrant in 
one cell, and the Attorney-General himself lingering in confine¬ 
ment in another! under a warrant framed at the Crown-Office, 
in the very form which, he so triumphantly records, that he pre¬ 
scribed for the Speaker’s signature! 

The distinction upon which these commitments are sup¬ 
ported, while similar commitments, whether by inferior courts 
or for detention merely, are null and void, turns in these ex¬ 
cepted cases on the supposition of a preceding judgment, 
which the commitment represents. The application of this dis¬ 
tinction to a ease of disputed jurisdiction, for the purpose of 
keeping back all enquiry into the merits, was a poor compliment 
to Sir John Campbell’s powerful client, the House of Commons; 
and we cannot but regret that he sliould have thought himself 
under any obligation to do for the Representatives of the People, 
what, we are sure, nothing would have tempted him to do for 
any earthly interest of liis own. Especially when two honest men 
were to be made the scapegoats; and for no other crime than 
for obedience to what the Judges, from whom they receive the 
law in all other instances, had told them was the law in this. 
The poor Sheriffs, while in Newgate, might have fallen in with 
the third volume of the State Trials^ They would have found 
there the history of a commitment as general as their own. The 
patriots, who resisted Loan-money at the beginning of the reign 
of Charles 1., ought to be as well known to Englishmen as Ship- 
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money and Hampden. Many gentlemen were Imprisoned all 
over England for refusing to pay the sums assessed on them 
under the Privy Seal. Only five attempted to release them¬ 
selves, by appealing to the law. Heath, Attorney-General, 
was well aware that the cause of their imprisonment would not 
bear the light of even those times. Accordingly, on their 
moving for their Habeas Corpus^ he kept the cause out of sight: 
merely returning, that they were committed by the special com¬ 
mand of his Majesty. Hyde, C- J., held the return suffi¬ 
cient : and would enquire no further. Tlio Court, however, had 
the caution to abide by its own forms: and, when the Attor¬ 
ney-General pressed them to make a special, entry by way of 
judgment, ^ (juiu mdlu jUit causa osietUoy ideo m JuithaihMle.^ 
the Court stood upon the defensive, and would not allow of any 
other entry upon a general commitment except that of a general 
remand. 'I'lic report of the trial and of ‘the fatal judgment* 
is immediately followed by the great debate on the Liberty of 
the Subject: of which the Petition of Right was the immortal 
issue. The King itisisted on his right to commit, and show no 
cause. Coke declaied that a judgment to that effect, ^ would 
‘ slhuj us to deaths We are sure, that as little can be said in be- 
liait of general commitments, in the form in which they still sur¬ 
vive. In our opinion, Lord Campbell will confer a great favour on 
Lis countrymen, if, after having drawn our attentioji to the subject 
of general commitments for contem|)ts, he would now introduce 
a bill for doing away with them altogether. His bill, abolish¬ 
ing general commitments, must of course be accompanied by a 
seco/id bill, defining those particular contempts for which alone 
the Courts shall for the future be entitled to commit. The 


Americans have done this. Wo again ask, why sliould not wc? 
The yuprome Courts of the United Sfutes have higher powers 
than any English judicatory. Rut on the imprudent committal 
of an advocate by a State's Judge, about fifteen years ago, a ge¬ 
neral bill was passed immediately, which it would be a good 
beginning to transfer at once into our statute book. 

On revising his Biographies for a new edition, Lord Camp¬ 
bell will detect a few inaccuracies, and here and there a few 


colloquialisms and allusions below the true level and character 
of his work. These he can easily remove ; they are the almost 
unavoidable consequences of his wonderful rapidity of execution. 
Every succeeding edition, we doubt not, will improve the work 
for grave and austere students; will put more research into it; 
and regularly invest the strong places he has now been contented 
to slight, from his too great eagerncks to push on. And yet it 
is probably to this rapid execution, and forward movement, that 
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the characteristic excellence of these volumes—their light and 
vigorous narrative—is to be ascribed. There are no more dis¬ 
cussions or observations than are strictly necessary,-by way of 
general hints, or hand-book for the sights we are to see. It is 
a kind of merit which we have lately, been much in want 
of; and it is the one which, above all others, has made these 
Lives so very welcome to so many diflferent kinds of readers. *We 
have found people of all classes reading them as a Story-Book. 
But there is a still greater praise to which Lord Campbell is 
entitled—a praise beyond any compliment which mere composi¬ 
tion can deserve. Ills judgments upon individuals are candid, 
just, and generoUs. His views excellent upon public affairs, 
and on the duties of public men. He may have weak passages 
to strengthen, and careless passages to correct; but he will have 
nothing in principle to recall. 

* I hold every man a debtor to his profession,’ are the first 
words of Bacon's ‘ Maxims of the Law.’ Sir Edward Coke 
accounts for the publication of his Reports by a quaint compari¬ 
son, as poetical almost as his more figurative rival would have 
ventured on. ‘ As naturalists say, that there is no kind of fowl 
* of the wood or of the plain, that doth not bring somewhat to the 
‘ building of the eagle’s nest; some, cinnamon or things of price ; 
‘ some, juniper or things of lesser value; so ought every man, 
‘ according to his power, place, and capacity, to bring something 
‘ to the adorning of our great eagle’s nest, our own dear country.’ 
In this at least, if in nothing else, the wisest of Chancellors and 
the most learned of Chief-Justices, were agreed. Of the present 
race of Lawyers, there is not one more resolute hi paying his pro¬ 
fessional debts, and in bringing in his contribution to the ‘ eagle’s 
‘ nest, ’ than Lord Campbell. He has kept his ground for many 
years in the front rank of zealous and intelligent Law Reformers. 
Out of office, while drawing neither pay nor pension, ho has 
worked hard to keep up the judicial character and efficiency of 
those two anomalous Tribunals, the Privy Council and the House 
of Lords. And now, the volumes, of which we have given this 
imperfect notice, are a most unexpected addition to his services. 
The way was not quite untrodden. One or two deserving writers 
had gone before him upon favourite portions of the road. Yet 
not so far, but that his Lives of the Chancellors may be honestly 
described, not only as an agreeable contribution : They look like 
a good beginning towards the systematic cultivation of a long- 
neglected province, the Literature of the English Law. 
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iiiKbeautiful Ballad, which the pencil of Lady Dalmcny has here 
graced with a series of Illustrations of kindred beauty, has 
long been a favourite with all jidmirers of poetry. Well known to 
the collectors of our national ballads, it has been reprinted with 
expressions of admiration by Percy; and it has inspired the great 
muse of Wordsworth to imitation of its purity of sentiment, its 
expressive transitions of dialogue, and its peculiar melody of 
versification, in his < Armenian Lady's Love.’ 

Of its authorship nothing appears to be known. But some 
traditions remain with regaril to the supposed actors in its scene, 
of which the substance is tlms given by Percy : *—‘ It was a 
‘ tradition in the west of Kngland, that the person admired by 
‘ the Spanish lady was a gentleman of the Popham family, and 
‘ that her picture, with the pearl necklace mentioned in tlie 
‘ ballad, was not many years ago preserved at Littlccot, near 
‘ JlungeiTord, Wilts, the seat of that respectable family. 

‘ Another tradition hath pointed out Sir llichard Levison of 
‘ Trenthain, in Statfordshirc', as the subject of the ballad, who 
‘ married Margaret dauglitor of Charles Earl of Nottingham, 
‘ and was eminently distinguished as a naval ollicer and com- 
‘ mander, in all the expeditions against the Spaniards in the latter 
^ end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign—particularly in that to C'adiz 
‘in iO!)G, when he was aged twenty-seven. He died in 1005, 
‘ and has a monument with his effigy in brass in Wolverhampton 
‘ (’hurch.’ 'J’he effigy, judging of it from the engraving in 
Shaw’s ‘ History of Staflfordshire,’t is a creditable performance 
as a work of art; re|»rcsenting a man of middle age, armed, and 
witlk a truncheon in his hand—the countenance gentle and pre¬ 
possessing. Shaw mentions that some of the Committee men of 
Stalford, during the time of the Commonwealth, had cast an eye 
of longing on this brazen statue of the Admiral, which they had 
intended, not inappropriately, to convert into a piece of ordnance, 
"riie effigy, however, w'as somehow rescued from their hands by 
the Lady Levison of Trcntham, and for some time preserved for 
safety in the church of Littlcshull in Salop, from which it was 
removed to the recess it afterwards occupied in Wolverhampton. 

There is such a pleasing uncertainty about both the traditions 
as given by Percy, that the reader may adopt that which best 
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accords with his own fancy. Had the necklace been still extant, 
the preference would have been due to Littlecot; but, as that pieee 
of evidence had disappeared before Percy’s time, we own we 
incline to prefer the claim of the Admiral to that of * the gentleman 
‘ of the Popham family.’ 

In order to render intelligible the remarks we have to make 
upon this fine old poem, and on Lady Dalmeny’s Illustrations, 
we shall take the liberty of reprinting it entire,—confident that 
no one will regret having his recollections of it thus revived. 

Will you hear a Spanish lady, 

How she wooed aa English man ? 

Garments gay as rich as may be 
Decked with jewels she had on. 

Of a comely countenance and grace was she, 

And by birth and parentage of high degree. 

As his prisoner there he kept her, 

In his hands her life did lye; 

Cupid s bands did tye them faster 
By the liking of an eye- 
Ifi his courteous company was all her joy, 

To favour him in any thing she was not coy. 

But at last there came commandment 
For to set the ladies free, 

With their jewels still adorned. 

None to do them injury. 

Then said this lady mild, Full woe is me; 

O let me still sustain this kind captivity! 

Gallant captain, shew some pity 
To a latlye in distresse ; 

Leave me not within this city, 

For to dve in hcavinesse: 

_ m 

Thou has set this present day my body free, 

But my heart in prison still remains with thee.” 

“ IIow should'st ihou, fair lady, love me, 

Whom thou knowst thy country’s foe ? 

Thy fair wordcs make me suspect thee: 

Serpents lie where flowers grow ”— 

“ All the harm 1 wishe to thee, most courteous knight, 

God grant the same upon my head may fully light. 

“ Blessed be the time and season, 

That you came on Spanish ground; 

If our foes you may be termed, 

Gentle foes we have you found: 

AVith our city,.you have won our hearts eche one. 

Then to your country bear away, that is your owne.” 
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** Rest you still, most gallant lady ; 

Itest you still, and weep no more; 

Of fair lovers there is plenty, 

Spain di)th yield a wonderous storev'^— 

‘‘ Spaniards fraught with jealousy we often find. 

But Englishmen through all the world are counted kind. 

“ Leave me not unto a Spaniard, 

You alone enjoy my heart; 

I am lovely, young, and tender, 

Love is likewise my desert: 

Still to serve thee day and night my mind is prest; 

The wife of every Englishman is counted blest.” 

It w’onld be a shame, fair lady, 

For to hear a woman hence; 

English soldiers never carry 
Any such without offence,’’— 
ril quickly change myself, if it be so, 

And like u page lie follow thee, where’er thou go,” 

“ 1 have neither gold nor silver 
To maintain thee in this case, 

And to travel is great charges, 

As you know in everyplace.”— 

My chains and jewels every one shal be thy own, 

And eke five hundred pounds in gold that lies unknown.” 

On the seas are many dangers, 

Many storms do there arise, 

Which wil be to ladies dreadful, 

And force, tears from watery eyes,”— 

WVll in troth 1 shall endure extremitv, 

For I could find in heart to lose my life for thee.’’ 

Courteous ladyc*, leave this fancy, 

Hero comes all that breeds the strife; 

I in England have already 
A sweet woman to my wife : 

I will not falsify my vow for gold nor gain, 

Nor yet for all the fairest dames that live in Spain.” 

“ Oh how happy is that "woman 
That enjoys so true a friend 1 

Many happy days God send her; 

Of my suit 1 make an end : 

On my knees I pardon crave for my offence, 

Which did from love and true aflection first commence. 

“ Commend me to thy lovely lady, 

Bear to her this chain of gold; 

And these bracelets for a token; 

Grieving that I was so bold : 

All my jewels in like sort take thou with thee. 

For they are fitting for thy wife, but not for me. 
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“ 1 will spend tny days in prayer, 

Love and all her laws defye ; 

In a nunnery will I shroud mee, 

Far from any companye: 

But ere my prayers have an end, be sure of this, 

To pray for thee and for thy love I will not miss* 

Thus farewell, most gallant captain ! 

Farewell to my heart’s content! 

Count not Spanish ladies wanton. 

Though to thee my love was bent: 

Joy and true prosperity goe still with thee !”— 

The like fall ever to thy share, most fair ladie.” 

That this striking ballad should have been a favourite wher¬ 
ever it was known, we do not wonder. Whether viewed as a 
picture of human emotion, under circumstances applicable to all 
times, or as a noble and discriminating tribute to the English 
national character of the seventeenth century, it is, to our minds, 
one of the most remarkable and perfect compositions of its class. 
We see embodied in it the characteristic features, and the do¬ 
minant influences, of the country and the time. Here, as in a 
miniature, we have portrayed the love of adventure, the spirit of 
honour and bravery; that respect for engagements, that deep- 
rooted feeling of religion, those ‘ high thoughts seated in hearts 
‘ of courtesy,’ (to borrow an expression from Sydney,) which 
the imagination delights to associate with this glorious period of 
our annals. We can trace in every line the pride of country 
naturally springing from the dignified position then occupied 
by England, and stamping a feeling of power and self-respect 
on every heart conscious of belonging to 

‘ The inviolate island of the sage and freci 
The beautiful, the brave, the lords of earth and sea/ 

But this pride does not betray itself in vain boasting, in 
vulgar triumph, or unfair depreciation of opponents. It docs 
ample justice to the high qualities of its rivals;—satisfied that 
England does not require to lower the qualities of hostile 
nations, in order to elevate her own. We see it here tempered 
by a gentleness of manners, a forbearance and sympathy for 
others, which Chivalry had indeed theoretically advocated; 
but which the progress of literature, the general advance 
of intelligence, and the increasing stability of settled govern- 
‘ ment, had for the first time reduced to practice,—so far, at 
least, as regarded the humbler classes of society; and all this 
deepened and adorned by a devotional spirit of humility 
towards God, contrasting beautifully with the lofty attitude 
which man maintains towards his fellow-men. In the earlier 
and ruder days of Chivalry, we have instances enough where a 
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Knight would peril his life for a noble; or where a successful 
Conqueror might veil his inward pride beneath a show of 
outward modesty, or an ostentatious disclaimer of all personal 
merit: but now only do we see the principles of Chivalry 
carried out into action in a sincere and catholic spirit; now 
only do we meet with instances like that of Sydney resign¬ 
ing the untasted water to a simple soldier on the field of 
Zutphen; or, amidst the tumultuous joy which followed the 
defeat of the navies of Spain, hear the voice of a nation, in a 
spirit of true humility, .ascribing the triumph to that Great Being 
who had blown with Ills Winds, and they were scattered. 

This, indeed, and not the age of Edward IIL, though adorned 
by the muse of Chaucer, and the glories of Crecy and Poitiers, 
is the true chivalrous period of England ;—when all the best fea¬ 
tures of Chivalry had been retained, while its harsher traits 
had been shaded off and refined. It would almost seem, indeed, 
as it those emotions and actions which are the olfspring of such a 
theory, grew more vivid and exalted during the reign of Elizabeth, 
from the latent but growing consciousness that the principles to 
which they owed their birth would soon cease to be a reality;—that 
the influence of Chivalry on society would soon and for ever dis¬ 
appear;—equally oppressed by the spirit of craft and low ambition 
which deformed the reign of James, the stern conflicts and absorb¬ 
ing interests of the civil wars, the puritanic gloom of the Common¬ 
wealth, or that selfish and heartless elegance with which the 
Restoration attempted to gloss over its vices and follies. And 
hence, as if on the eve of departure, it seemed to seize with a pecu¬ 
liar faith and intensity on the minds of all, as our hearts attach 
themselves with a fonder longing to beings and objects to which 
wc know we are about to bid a final farewell. 

This national ballad is conceived in the best and most 
liberal spirit of its time. It is not the mere chronicle of 
the ballad-monger,—vigorous and spirit-stirring, but one-sided 
and unjust,—as popular ballads generally are. It shows a 
power of conceiving and reconciling, in a spirit of generous 
accommodation and allowance, the contrasts of national charac¬ 
ter. ‘ The laurel meed of mighty conquerors' it claims, and 
justly claims, for those who had avenged the unsuccessful attempt 
of the Armada by the two successful descents on Cadiz and 
Vigo ; but it accords to their Spanish opponents the honour of 
a brave resistance, and of that high-minded submission to mis¬ 
fortune, of which their Monarch—not unworthy in this respect of 
his great ancestry—had shown so noble a jirecedent when the tid¬ 
ings of the discomfiture of his gigantic armament had been com* 
municated to him by Medina Sidonia* 

The truth is, the minstrel has, in this instance, proved that he 
is also a dramatist—that he possesses the power of conceiving 
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and painting tlie human heart, placed in situations of a novel 
character, and under relations involving no ordinary delicacy 
and difficulty of management—where the slightest deviation into 
meanness of sentiment would have been absolutely fatal to the 
result—where a treatment of the subject, bold in the general 
conception, brief in its exposition, yet delicate and refined in 
the expression of the details—were all indispensable. Dra¬ 
matic in its form—for it consists almost entirely of dialogue 
—it is equally so in substance ; for it tells, in a few verses and by 
a series of situations, a complete and [lathetic story. It deals in 
the outset with one of the greatest difficulties which poetry has 
to encounter;—namely, a case where the ordinary relations 
of the sexes are changed ; and the lady, under the influence of an 
uncontrollable sentiment, takes upon herself the part of the 
lover. This w'as a favourite theme of our older dramatists—for 
poets love to contend with difficulty for difficulty's sake. En¬ 
amoured damsels, who take the initiative in love, and follow some 
faithless or unconscious Cavalier in the disguise of page or squire, 
are of frequent occurrence in the pages of Jieauinontand Fleteher 
and others—borrowed in fact from the Spanish novels of the day, 
or the plays of Lope and his predecessors. But the frequent 
failures, or rather the generally repulsive eftect of such situa¬ 
tions, attest the hazard with whicdi their representation is accom¬ 
panied. Out of this difficulty, which places the heroine of the 
ballad in what seems, at first, a false jmsition, with what skill and 
delicacy is she ultimately extricated! How naturally are wc 
brought to see and feel that circumstances have justified, if not 
necessitated, an attachment upon her part, as pure as it is in¬ 
tense, and as unselfish as it is overmastering. C'adiz has fallen 
before the daring valour of the- ICnglish arms. But the dreaded 
conquerors havei proved themselves gentle foes—as courteous as 
brave. Property and female honour have been respected : after a 
brief alarm, grun-visaged war has smoothed his wrinkled front, 
and—save from the presence of noble and courtly strangers, and 
the pageantry rather than the more terrible accompaniments of 
war—Cadiz scarcely feels that it has been captured. The Spanish 
Lady, thrown into the hands of one of tlm English conquerors, 
has experienced the transition from fear to confidence, from con¬ 
fidence to gratitude, from gratitude to love; and unconscious 
of any obstacle to a return of attachment on his part, and 
on the eve of a dreaded separation, she, with all the warmth 
of a Spanish temperament, but with all the self-respect of 
a. nature that knows its own worth, and feels itself entitled to 
demand ViSi^eixon in return,* reveals to him the secret of her heart. 


* ‘ I am lovely, young, and tender. 
Love is likewise my desert' 
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If she urges her claim warmly and perscveringly, we make allow¬ 
ance for the surprise and disappointment of a feeling and noble 
nature, at suddenly encountering difiicultyand evasion where there 
was reason to anticipate nothing but a correspondence of senti¬ 
ment. But if a momentary impression is created, that her plead¬ 
ing is somewhat too warm and im})ortunate, how completely is the 
impression removed by the manner in which she receives at last the 
tidings of her fate ! She indulges in no passionate burst of grief, 
gives vent to no jealousy of her rival, utters no reproach, no 
remonstrance, whore reproacli would have been just; she yields 
with native dignity to what is inevitable; and seeks only the 
revenge of great minds, that of heaping benefits on those from 
whom injury has been received. The jewels, which she herself 
now lays aside for ever, she destines for her wlio unconsciously 
stands between her and her happiness; and her parting prayer 
is, that joy and true prosperity may be the lot of him who has 
tried her bosom with its bitterest pang. 

Is there any thing in tliis picture of fcoliiig, that aj)pcars 
indelicate, obtrusive, or unwomanly ? Far otherwise, if we 
may trust our own impressions. For in our minds, the 
enamoured Spaniard—innocently pressing her suit upon 
her conqueror—in utter ignorance of his pre-engagement— 
awakens something of the same pure sympathy which is inspired, 
though undoubtedly in a higher degree, by the creations of 
Shukspeare;—as when, in the lonely Island, Miranda surren¬ 
ders her maiden heart at the first summons to Ferdinand; or 
Juliet in the moonlit gardens of Mantua, spell-bound by the fas¬ 
cination of a fiist enchantment, seems to court the advanct^s of 
passion, and to exult in the consciousness that her destiny is 
fixed at once untl for over. 

Nor is the English Cajitain less naturally drawn, though, 
placed beside the Lfidy, he certainly appears at a disadvantage. 
For it is quite impossible to doubt that he had afforded her some 
foundation on which her fabric of romantic attachment ha<l been 
reared. Separated from Englatid, thrown into the dangerous 
position of protector to an amiable and lovely young woman, he lias 
allowed his recollections of home, and his sense of duty, to bo ob¬ 
scured by the attractions and the interest of the present. Yielding, 
as he thinks, to pity, he lias forgotten that ‘ love is in the next 
* degree till insensibly he has become entangled in a net, which 
it becomes daily more painful and difficult to rend asunder; and 
which it is impossible gently to untie. Sometimes we are not 
without our fears that the absent English wife will be the suf¬ 
ferer; at other times, we rather apprehend that the result will be 
a matrimonial compromise after the manner of the Count of 
Gleichen. But the poet, while he exhibits the natural weakness 
of his heart, brings out also the inherent nobleness of his nature. 
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when the crisis which driv^es him to reflection and resolution 
arrives; with pain to himself, with shrinking and reluctance, 
he declares the truth; but when, after exhuustintr every other 
objection, he dqqs communicate the secret of his pre-contract, 
it is with a determination and fixed sense of duty, against which 
all the temptations of wealth, and the charms of beauty, are felt 
to be unavailing. 

‘ I will not falsify my vow for gjold nor pjain. 

Nor yet for all the fairest dames that live in Spain/ 

It is time, however, to turn to Lady Dalmeny^s Illustrations 
of this fine specimen of the ballad literature of England in the 
sixteenth century. They are executed in outline merely, in the 
style of Rctsch’s Illlustrations of the Fuust, and of Shakspcarc; 
and appear to have been transferred to the stone with great 
spirit and skill by Mr Dickinson. The first feeling, wc think, 
with which these Drawings will be regarded by the public, will 
be that of astonishment; for they display a mastery of art, a 
knowledge of composition, and a power of drawing, of which pro¬ 
fessed artists might be proud. Two, in particular, of the com¬ 
positions which these Illustrations embrace—we mean the pro¬ 
cession of the English troops through the streets of Cadiz, 
while lair ladies ‘ rain influence’ on the conquerors from lat¬ 
tices and balconies ; and the scene where the Lady is repre¬ 
sented as following the cavalcade in the disguise of a page—are 
of great difficulty and complexity; and yet the former'is the 
finest drawing in tlie volume,—the latter scarcely inferior. What 
eminently distinguishes these outlines is, their simplicity, their 
absence of theatrical display, the natural manner in which they 
tell their story,—communicating the sentiment of the ballad with¬ 
out feebleness, and yet without extravagance. One or two points 
we shall take the liberty of indicating, where, wc think, simpli¬ 
city is perhaps carried too far, or the composition is susceptible 
of improvement; but of the volume as a whole, and as the pro¬ 
duction of a Lady, not a professional student of art, it is scarcely 
possible to speak in too high terms;—either in regard to the spirit 
in which it has been conceived, or the taste and artistic skill 
with which it has been executed. 

In the first plate, which represents the Lady seated, holding 
the Captain’s hand in her’s—not looking in his face, but gazing 
upward, * with looks commercing with the skies,’ and seemingly 
lost in some reverie of the fancy — the Lady is altogether 
exquisite. The sentiment expressed in the mild, dark, gentle 
countenance, is beautiful and touching ; the arrangement of the 
form extremely graceful. The folding of the Captain’s lower 
limbs, however, appears somewhat constrained: we wish they 
Jiad not been folded at all. 
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In the next; plate we discover that the order has come to set the 
ladies free. The Captain holds the scroll in his hand, the Lady is 
at his feet in tears, one hand clasped in his, the other clinginff, 
with a mute appeal, to his arm: u page stands byj resting his arm 
on his chair. Here, again, the Lady maintains her superiority : 
the attitude—the expression, agitating but not distorting the 
countenance—the tear trembling in the eye—the graceful fall of 
the draperies—impart an exceeding charm to this figure. The 
page, we think, should have been more in the background, and 
the Captain’s left leg thrown out somewhat farther, to balance 
the action of his right shoulder and arm, and to avoid the paral¬ 
lelism of so many legs. 

The third drawing, wliicli represents the entrance of the 
llsh troops, 

< Blessed be the time and season 
That ye came on Spanish ground/ 

is, as we have said, the finest in the volume, so far as more skill 
in composition is concerned- In the foreground, as if on part 
of a flat roof, are two ladies and a boy gazing on the English 
cavalcade as it passes along the narrow streets of Cadiz—(the 
lady in the centre exquisite in design ;)—from a higher balcony 
leans down the heroine of the ballad—her eyes seem riveted on 
the English Captain, who is turning hack his glance as if 
struck by her beauty. The whole of this composition, very 
difficult in its treatment, is, we must repeat, singularly graceful 
and successful. 

'rile fourth plate may be called the pleading— 

^ Leave me not unto a Spaniard, 

You alone enjoy my heart/ 

The Captain here stands somewhat awkwardly balanced on both 
legs. The T-.ady, as usual, beautiful. The figure in the chair— 
it may be supposed a female friend and confidant, (though how 
Lady Dalmcny is to answer to the commentators for her intro¬ 
duction into the ballad, we know not)—is extremely spirited. 

Plate fifth-—The Lady in the disguise of a page following on 
foot the retreating English troops. Less interesting, so far as 
regards the expression of sentiment; of which, indeed, the scene 
scarcely admits—but well arranged, and drawn with equal grace 
and firmness. 

Plate sixth.—* On the seas are many dangers.' The Captain 
has entered his boat; the vessel is seen in the offing; the Lady 
seeks to enter; he gently repels her advance. This we think 
the least successful of these designs. Even the Lady is less in¬ 
teresting than usual; the position of the Captain's left leg not a 
little awkward ; the folding of the cloak upon his arm confuses 
the outline, and embarrasses the action. Had the cloak been 
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tlirown carelessly on the seat of the boat, or thrown back from 
his shoulder by the wind, the composition would have been 
improved. 

Plate seventh.—‘ On my knees I pardon crave for mine oflcnce/ 
But the Lady is not on her knees. She is standing, engaged 
in detaching the chain from her neck, while the Captain looks 
on with a deep expression of pity and regret, llad Lady 
Dalmeny taken the situation as described in the ballad, and 
represented the Lady on her knees, the action of detaching 
the chiiin might have been just as naturally combined with that 
position; and the arrangement, we think, would have been 
more animated. But probably her reason for this variation from 
the text was, that in the next Plate, when the I.ady is repre¬ 
sented in the Nunnery, she is proptu ly drawn in a kneeling pos¬ 
ture before an image of the V’^irgin. This last drawing is siin 
earnest, and grand in expression. 

We have thus candhlly pointed out a few particulars in which 
these beautiful dravvings appear to us to bo susceptil)le of im¬ 
provement ; but we cannot part from them without again ex¬ 
pressing our strong sense of the good taste and just principles 
which have guided the pencil of the artist. 

Lady Dalmony appears to us to have formed a correct i<lea of 
the peculiar character whieh drawings in outline ouj>ht to possess. 
Deriving no aid from light and sluulow, or from colour, and pos¬ 
sessing little power of discriminating objects from each other when 
j)laci'(l in dilTerent jdanes—for the gradation in the strength of lines 
affords but a very inadequate instrument of aerial perspective—the 
natural course of outline illustration is to avoid multiplication of 
figures or complexity of groups, and to rely for its efi'ecis on 
grandeur of form and simplicity of treatment. And, in truth, so 
much is the range of this species of drawings limited by the same 
principles on which sculpture relies for its impression, thatwithout 
meaning to say that drawings in outline arc to be treated cxa<!tly 
as designs for bas-reliefs, or circinnscribed by tbc same boun¬ 
daries as are applicable to sculptured groups, wo certainly hold 
that they ought to possess something of a statuser/ue character. 
In this style we know nothing finer than Flaxmau's Illustra¬ 
tions of Homer, Hesiod, and Dante. In the compositions from 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, or from ancient literature in general, 
this mode of treatment, indeed, is scarcely avoidable; for it is 
difficult to dismiss the recollections of sculpture when dealing 
with these classic and mythological subjects. But in those froifi the 
. Jnfh'HOy where the range of subjects is far more extensive—where 
all ideas, grotesque, horrible, pathetic, or beautiful, find their re¬ 
presentatives—with what a combination of simple energy^ and yet 
sculptural repose^ these conceptions are wrought out by I'^laxman ! 
The story is told with a straightforward truth, analogous to the 
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stern compression of the Florentine, and yet with a calm gran¬ 
deur, which mingles beautifully the charms of classic composure 
with the deep interest of the romantic groundwork. Yet the 
influence of FJaxnuin on our Designers has been less obvious than 
that of others of far inferior taste and talent. The idea that his 
were the notions of a Sculptor rather than a Painter—an idea 
most mistaken and most injurious—seems to have stood in the 
way of their general popularity as illustrations. 

If we say that, among our recent publications of this kind, the 
influence of Rctsch is much nioro visibly to be traced than that 
of Fluxman—though grafted upon tastes derivc<l rather from 
the study of the theatre, than of high art or simple nature—far 
be it from us to insinuate that, in imitating Uetsch, our hhiglish 
artists have chosen a vulgar or unworthy model. Wo hold his 
claims in all honour, not only as an able designer, but us a man 
of great inventive fancy. In certain classes of subjects he is 
admirable. He revels in the witch element of Faust; the Fight 
with the Dragon tells its story as gracefully as graphically ; 
and from the Fridoliii and the Song of the 13i*ll, many speci¬ 
mens of great excellence inight be suggested. Rut in Iiis 
most ambitious and trying attempt, the Illustration of Shak- 
speare, we must say candidly, we think he has failed ; not in¬ 
deed in comparison with Knglish Illustrators who had preceded 
him;—for of the Shakspeare Galleries of our own country 
we entertain the very humblest estimate- hut in com[»arison 
with himself. We say this, however, with the fullest admis¬ 
sion of the beauty and even genius with which he has illus¬ 
trated individual scenes. We entertain the liveliest recollection 
and admiration of that beautiful soliloquy of Hamlet, where deep 
thought is personified as visibly as in Michael Angei*/s auful 
sitting statue of the Duke of Lubino, in the San Lorenzo at 
Florence. AVc have not forgotten the grandeur and pathetic 
elFoct of that noble composition, representing the buiial of 
Ophelia :—the admirably contrasted groups ; the struggling 
figures in the grave; the pale face of the dead, looking ujiward 
like the spirit of peace; tumult and conflict raging above,— 
tranquillity, how entire and enduring below ! We mention these 
only as instances, for there are others of high excellence; but, on 
the other hand, there arc also grave defects—obvious enough even 
in the Hamlet—becoming still more conspicuous in the Maclietli, 
and i^lmost offensive in the Romeo and Juliet. In particular, the 
whole treatment of the supernatural scenes, both in Hamlet and 
Macbeth, we are constrained to regard as total failures. Com¬ 
pare, for instance, Retsch*streatmentof the ghost scenes in Hamlet 
with that of Fuseli. We are no admirers of Fuseli’s extravagan¬ 
ces of form, but wherever he had to do with supernatural beings 
—from his early drawing of the sweeping spectre which shook the 
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mind of Dion, to his most impressive picture of the scene on the 
platform of Elsineur—bordering on the region of caricature, and 
yet not surpassing the boundary which separates the sublime from 
the ridiculous—he never fails to seize the mystery of the 
scene, and to impress the spectator with a congenial sense of 
awe and terror, Retsch, in delineating the buried Majesty of 
Denmark, gives us a vaporous, meaningless outline, with the 
bricks of the wall glaring through its form—a poor conceit— 
and withal, we suspect, contrary to the established laws and 
practice of the spiritual kingdom. Fuseli exhibits a perturbed 
spirit, striding along in a troubled atmosphere of storm and 
moonlight—visibly laden with a heavy secret—the visor pressing 
upon a brow on which imagination might suppose the thunder 
scars to be graven, but revealing eyes di&teuded bysutfering, 
and fraught as if with the gleam of penal fires. 

VVe say therefore, with due respect for the genius of Retsch, 
that it is very questionable whether the popularity which his 
Illustrations have obtained, has been favourable to the develop¬ 
ment of English art; or whether the defects of his drawings, 
which arc just as certain as their merits, have not been more imi¬ 
tated because they were more imitable than his excellences. 
There seems to us to be a strong tendency among our present 
illustrators in outline, to aim at effects which, in order to pro¬ 
duce their proper expression, or even to be distinct or intelli¬ 
gible, require the aid of colour a»ul light and shadow—to indulge 
in complicated groups, and to deal in violent attitudes and ar¬ 
rangements, which seem borrowed from theatrical Tableaux^ 
rather than from the combined simplicity and variety of nature. 

Above all, we regret to perceive of late the prevalence of a 
style to which must apply a disagreeable epithet; but the only 
one which is justly applicable to it—that of meretricious :— 
revelling in a prodigality of ornament; courting a vicious and 
wanton luxuriance of form; and trafficking in a sickly sentimen¬ 
talism of expression ; which may, indeed, occasionally exhibit an 
artist's power of hand or command of form, but are, in truth, 
equally offensive to right feeling and good taste. These gandy 
Arabesques —these tricks of attitude—these flaunting displays of 
nudity—wdll alwciys, no doubt, find a certain jmblic by whom 
they will be received with acceptance and popularity; they 
may be profitable to publishers and artists, but assuredly not to 
Art: for those who entertain a due sense of its high vocation, 
will regret to see its aim so mistaken, and its resources so misap¬ 
plied ; and they will regret this the more from the unquestionable 
talent with which these fantasied efforts are associated. 
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Art. Ill ,—EconomiePolitiquedes Romains. Par M, Dureau de 

LA Malle, Membre de I'lnstitut. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: 1840. 

lyroTwiTiiSTANDiNG- the imperfcctioD of the records, the uncer- 
tainty of many of the events, and the frequent occurrence 
of large chasms in the narrative, Ancient History retains all its 
former interest, and perhaps has acquired new interest in the 
eyes of the present generation. This has been owing partly to 
the great ability and industry which have of late years been 
bestowed upon the investigation of antiquity in Germany, in 
France, and in this country ; and partly, also, to a circumstance 
which seems at first sight likely to produce the very opposite 
eftect. One great cause, as it seems to us, of the instructivcncss 
of ancient history to a modern student, is the wide difference 
between the governments, manners, morality, and religion of the 
ancient and modern world. It is at once a useful and an agree¬ 
able task to trace the same human nature—with feelings, pas^ 
sions, interests, similar to our own-^placed in circumstances 
wholly unlike those by which we are surrounded. Ho funda¬ 
mentally dissimilar indeed are the political systems of the most 
civilized states of antiquity, and those of modern Europe, that 
perpetual attention is necessary in order to guard against the 
error of identifying institutions and events which have only a 
superficial resemblance, and which, when examined, turn out to 
have nothing in common but the outward form and a|)j)earancc. 
There arci in particular, two characteristics of the ancient Com¬ 
munities which pervade every part of their political and social 
existence, and which can seldom be safely disregarded in instituting 
a comparison with modern history. 'I'lioseare, first, The exist¬ 
ence, oven in the most democratic republics, of a numerous class 
of slavesy who formed a large part of the population ; and, 
secondly, The inability of the powerful conquering states to 
govern a large country directly^ and the consequent system 
of governing new acquisitions of territory as dependencies. Wo 
shall have occasion, in the course of this article, to point out 
the importance of attending to both these characteristics, in re¬ 
ference to the question which we are about to consider. 

We propose in this article to lay before our readers the best 
account which the extant information will permit, of the system 
pursued with respect to the supply of Corn in the states of 
Athens and Rome. We select this subject, not only because 
erroneous inferences as to the corn-laws of our own time have 
been drawn from the practice of these ancient states; but also 
because it is in itself curious and interesting. 
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Attica is a promontory about fifty-four miles in length, and 
with an area of only seven hundred square miles, equal to a 
moderate-sized h]nglish county. Its surface is mountainous and 
rocky, but it is situate in the neighbourhood of more fruitful 
regions. In the well-known introduction to his history, Thucy¬ 
dides states that Thessaly, Boeotia, and the chief part of the 
Peloponnese were fertile; but that Attica was an unproductive 
district, on account of the scantiness of its soil. Owing to the 
remarkable intelligence and practical energy of the Athenians, 
and the excellence of their political institutions, as compared 
with those of other Greek communities, their numbers and 
wealth increased and became great, notwithstanding the barren¬ 
ness of their territory. In the prosperous times of Attica the 
population was about 520,000, of whom not less than 400,000 
were slaves; which gives an average of about 700 inhabitants to 
a square mile. The population, however, was not equally dif¬ 
fused over the entire country, but a large part of it was collected 
in Athens, which, with its appendages, Pirseus, Munychia, and 
Phalerum, must have contained nearly 200,000 inhabitants. 

In comparing the food of an ancient with that of a modern 
nation, it must not be forgotten how many articles, now in gene¬ 
ral consumption, were then unknown: bread, meat, fish, cheese, 
with some of the commoner garden vegetables; wine, milk, and 
honey—formed nearly the whole range of their diet, both solid 
and liquid. Tea, colfce, cocoa, sugar, spices, spirits, beer, butter, 
rice, potatoes, and oranges, as Avell as tobacco, w^erc not consumed 
in ancient Greece or in Italy. From a very early time icheat and 
barley were the two sorts of grain used by the Greeks for food, 
as well as by the inhabitants of Palestine; oats and rye were 
not cultivated. The Athenians claimed the honour of having 
first made wheaten bread, and taught the use of it to man¬ 
kind ;—a topic derived from their mythological story, on which 
their eulogists were fond of dwelling; and in the historical age, 
the common or household bread of Athens was considered by 
gourmands as the best which was made in Greece. The staple 
article of food for the large population of Attica, and particularly 
for the slaves, who formed nearly four-fifths of the whole, was 
wheaten bread. The annual consumption of corn probably 
amounted to about 2,800,000, or 3,000,000 medimni, (556,638 
qviarters;) and we learn from Demosthenes, who appeals to the 
official record, that of this quantity about 800,000 medimni 
(148,437 quarters) were imported by sea from foreign countries,— 
onc-half of the imports being obtained from the Black Sea.* 


Cont. Leptin, § 36-7, Demosthenes only refers to the corn im- 
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Strabo informs us that the Tauric Chersonese, now the Crimea, 
was the district on the Black Sea which supplied this corn: the 
flat part of this peninsula was, he states, exceedingly fertile in 
grain, yielding a return of as much as 30 to I, and was inhabited 
by a more civilized race than the INomads of the neighbouring 
region.* Pericles, in his funeral oration in Thucydides, extolling 
the power of Athens, says, that on account of its greatness and 
wealth all things were imported into it from all countries; and 
Demosthenes aihrms that no other nation in the world consumed 
so large a proportion of imported corn as the Athenians, f 

It was therefore natural, that in the unsettled and insecure 
state of Greece, both by sea and land, the supply of foreign corn 
shoitld be a subject of constant solicitude to the Athenian people. 
This is one of the matters which Socrates lays before the youth¬ 
ful and presumptuous Glaucon, as necessary to be understood 
before he attempts to speak in the assembly, and to be a popular 
leader. ‘ You have doubtless,’ ho says, ^ considered for how 
^ long a time the corn grown in the country is sulficient to feed 
‘ the people, and how much is wanted in addition for the annual 
^ consum])tion ; so that a scarcity could not take place without 
‘ your knowledge, hut you would be informed of its existence, 
® and would be able to advise concerning the means of obtaining 
‘supplies, and thus vender assistance, and save the state.^ t 
‘ With an importation equal to a third part of the consumption,’ 
says Professor Boeckh, ‘ and in times of failure of the crops, 
‘ even this being insuflicient, a great scarcity must necessarily 
‘ have arisen, if judicious arrangements had not been devised in 
‘ order to prevent the occurrer'ce of such an event. The ar- 
‘ rangements for the supply of corn were therefore conducted 
‘ upon a large scale; Sunium was fortified, in order to secure 
‘ the sailing of the corn vessels round the promontory; armed 
‘ships convoyed tlie fleets laden with corn, as for example that 
‘ from the Pontus: when Pollis the Spartan was stationed near 
‘ Ceos, -iT2gina, and Andros, with sixty shijis of war, Chabrias 
‘ offered him battle, in order that the corn from Geraostus in 
‘ Euboea might reach the Piroeus. The exportation of all grain 
‘was absolutely prohibited; of the corn which arrived from 
‘ foreign parts in the harbour of Athens, the law required that 


ported by sea; so that some supplies may have been obtained from 
Baiutia, which he does not include. 

* Strabo, vii. 4, p. 311. 

■ Thuc, ii. 38. Demosth. Lept. ubi. sup. et Coron, § 108, 

:: Xen. Mem. iii, 6. § 13. 
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‘ two-thirds should be brought into the city, and compliance with 

* this regulation was enforced by the overseers of the harbour; 

* that is to say, only one-third could be carried away to other 

* countries from the port of the Pirieus/' * There were moreover 
various regulations, conceived in the spirit of our laws against 
forestalling and regrating, which were intended to prevent the 
corn-dealers from raising the price of grain. The quantity which 
a corn-dealer was permitted to buy was limited to fifty measures; 
and he was not allowed to sell the medimmis at a price exceeding 
tbatwbichhe had given bymoretliananobolus. These regulations 
were, as was natural, perpetually violated in practice; public 
opinion, however, visited the evils of high prices and scarcity, 
whenever they occurred, on the heads of the corn-dealers ;*and 
the extant speech of Lysias is a curious record of the erroneous 
opinions which prevailed at Athens on this subject. The 
punishment for corn-dealers who violated the laws against en¬ 
grossing was death; and Lysias states that* many persons 
charged with this otfence had been tried for their life and con¬ 
demned. t 

Corn was sometimes purchased at the public cost, or witli 
money given voluntarily by private individuals to the state for 
the purpose- There were oHieers named Sitonie, wId super¬ 
intended the purchases, and public granaries in whicli the corn 
was deposited. The corn thus jirocured was eitln^r sold at a low 
rate, or distributed gratis- Such distributions were not of very 
rare occurrence; one in particular wlncli took place in-42-1 
when five medinmi were given to each citizen, is mentioned by^ 
Aristophanes in the IVasp^^, (v. 7lb.) Donations of corn wore, 
likewise, sometimes made to the Athenian people by foreign 
princes and rich men : thus Lcucon, king of the Bosporus, who 
reigned in the first half of the fourth century before Christ, 
furnished a large supply; and in late times, after Athens had 
lost its independence, Atticus, when resident there, made a dis¬ 
tribution among the citizens, equal to a medhnnns a head. 

Such are the principal facts respecting the corn trade or corn- 
law of Athens, which have been preserved in ancient writers; 
but although they lie within a narrow compass, they are m?v(U» 
theless suflicient to give a clear notion of the system. Wo may 
remark, first, that notwitlistanding the frequent wars in which 
Athens was engaged, the general insecurity of Greece, the im¬ 
perfection of agriculture, and also of navigation, the compara- 


* Economy of AthenSy p. 81. 

t See the speech of Lysias against the corn-dealers, § 22, 24, 
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tively Hmifed circle from which supplies could be drawn, and 
the'irnpolicy of the interferences \Wth the freedom of trade which 
were iht^rfded lo guard against high prices; no permanent 
difficulty arose'from the dependence on foreign corn for a large 
part of the annual consumption. Attica was, during a long 
series of years, the most flourishing and commercial state of 
Greece. Its sliips were in all the Greek ports; its silver ^oin, 
like the Spanish dollars, was in universal currency. The number 
,of its slaves—the great test of abundant capital in antiquity—wa^ 
immense. -There is no trace of any economical evil having 
arisen to the Athenians from the extent of their imports of cofn^ 
llotwithstartding the fears of a deficient supply which they con¬ 
stantly entertained. Though proverbially bud neighbours, their 
commercial dependence with respect to'the supply of corn, did 
not enable their numerous enemies to derive any advantage from 
this apparent cause of weakness. 

We may remark, secondly, that the notion of supporting the 
people at the expense of the conquered and subject communities, 
was familiar to the Athenians, and was reduced to a system by 
Pericles and bis successors. A more striking example of this 
view cannot be given than the plan proposed in the Wasps of 
Aristophanes, which, though jocular in its expression and con¬ 
ception, is founded on a serious policy, well understood by his 
audience. ‘ We have/ says Bdelycleon, ‘ a thousand cities 

* which now pay us the appointed tribute. If each of these 

* was required to maintain twenty Athenians, twenty thousand 
^ citizens would live in all ease and luxury, enjoying themselves 
‘ in a manner worthy of their country and the victory of Mara- 

tlion/—(v. 707.*) We shall see presently that the Romans 
reduced to practice a similar plan for the maintenance of their 
poorer citizens, at the expense of the subject provinces. Plu¬ 
tarch, in his life of Pericles, says that this statesman corrupted 
the sober and industrious habits of the Athenians, by distribu¬ 
tions of public money and allotments of lands in colonies—by 
public feasts, shows, and amusements; and that he adopted this 
course in order to exceed the private munificc^e of his political 
opponent Cimon: not being able to gratify the people from his 
own means, he had recourse to the public money.—(c. 9 and 11.) 
The policy which is here attributed on good authority to Pericles, 
was repeated, on a large scale, by the great party leaders and 
military commanders in the last years of the Roman republic; 


* The number of citizens at Athens (i* c. of heads of families) was 
commonly taken in round numbers at twenty or thirty thousand. 
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when they obtained support, and rewarded their partizans and 
sokliers by largesses, distributions of plunder, public festivals 
and games, and allotments of land in colonics. 

A practice of distributing corn among the citizens, either gratis 
or at a low price, similar to that which existed at Athens, was 
known to the Homans at an early date. During the first six 
centuries of the republic, when private fortunes were small, and 
the plunder of wealthy provinces had not furnished the means of 
supplying gifts to the people, these largesses were rare and 
limited in amount.* After a time, however, the distributions of 
corn, instead of being mere casual donations, assumed the forrit 
of a permanent legal provision for the indigent part of the free 
population of Rome; resembling, in the mode of its allowance, 
though not in the incidence of its burden, a poor-law such as 
exists in England and other modern states. In G30 a.u.c., (124 
D.c.,) Caius Gracchus, then tribune of the people, carried a law 
that corn should be sold every month to the citizens at the 
nearly nominal price of five-sixths of an as for the modius.f This 
law was probably swept away with his other measures, when the 
aristocratical party regained the ascendancy, after his death in 
632 u.c. But it was renewed from time to time ; and in 682 u.C., 
(73 15.c.,) the Lex Cassia Teventia (so called from the Consul 
of the year) introduced the monthly distribution of 5 modii a- 
head. At length, in 695 u.c., (59 u.c.,) 65 years after the ori¬ 
ginal proposition of Gracclius, the celebrated Clodiiis abo¬ 
lished the small payment, and rendered the distribution entirely 
gratuitous. 

The system, unlike our poor-law of Elizabeth, advanced at a 
rapid rate. Cicero, in his oration against Vcrrcs,$ speaks of 
33,000 medimni (198,000 modii) of corn as being nearly equal 
to the maintenance of the Homan people for a month: assuming 
that the number intended by Cicero was about 250,000 modii, 
it would follow that 50,000 citizens then received the monthly 
distribution. The same policy was recommended by Cato after 
the suppression af the Catilinariah conspiracy, for tlie purpose 
of appeasing the people, and dimiidehinor iht^ nnwor nf CfPcnr 
The Senate then decided to assign a.... . .. 


* See M. Naudet, Des Secouvs ^niblica chez hs Rmiains^ In the i!/c- 
moites de VInsiituty tom. xiii. pp. 13, 14. 

t Themodius was equal to something more than 1 gallon 7 pints; 
5 modii are equal to about 1} bushel. The ns = 2 l-8th farthings. 

^ In Verrem^ iii. c. 30. The date of this oration is 70 
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for the monthly distributions of corn^’^ (63 n,c*) It was the 
policy of all the party leaders Ut this time—which they^e* 
qucathed as a fatal legacy to the imperial government—to divide 
the spoils ot conquered provinces amongst their adherents; to 
enrich their partizans at the public expense; and to prevent dis¬ 
content by lavish gifts and distributions, Julius Caesar,.when 
desirous of restoring peace to the Roman people, and putting an 
end to their intestine troubles, is described by Lucan as per¬ 
ceiving that the most effectual means was to. purchase their . 
obedience I)y gratuitous supplies of food, and thus to avert the 
,dt‘speratiou produced by hunger:— 

‘ (rnnnis et iraruni cansiis ot suinina favoris 
Annonie momenta trahi. Nainque asserit urbes 
Sola fame*!; cmiturqne metiis, enm segne potentes 
A^ilgus alnnt. NescJt plebos jejuna tiinero/f 

But Ciosar was aware of the dangerous tondcnclcs of this 
policy, and did not wish to carry it further than the purposes of 
his ambition demanded. Accordingly, when, as Dictator, he 
took measures for the settlement of Italy after the anarchy 
of the civil wars, he made a census of the free inhabitahts of 
Rome, with a view to regulating the receipt of public coriu 
lie then foiled that the number of poor citizens who received 
the monthly allowance was 020,000, which lie reduced to 
150,000, 'I'liese he formed into a permanent roll or list; and 
in order to prevent asseml)lages of the people for the purpose 
of revisin;; the list, he ordained that the vacancies caused by 
death should be annually filled up by the Prmtor Urbanus.:j; 
(.Vsar was enabled to make this great reduction in the number 
of the city paupers by sending 80,000 citizens into colonies be¬ 
yond the sea, and hy assigning to otliers lands in Italy. The 
limit fixed by the Dictator C?psar for the number of corn-re¬ 
ceivers was, however, not observed; and Augustus restricted it 
to 200,000. II This ruler likewise wished to make the distribu¬ 
tion once in every four months; but he yielded to the desire of 
the people, that the monthly distribution should be retained.^ 
lie had, indeed, been desirous of abolishing altogether the 
system of corn-distributions, oU account of its baneful influence 
upon Italian agriculture. 5[ Assuming that the share of each 


* Plut. Cal,y c. 26 ; Co's^j c. 8. 

I III. 55—8. By asserit is meant asserit m liherlatem* Compare 
Ovid, Ainor, III. 11, 3. < Scilicet asserui jam me, fugique catenas ’ 

:|: Suet Cees.y c. 41; Dio Cass, xliii. 21. 
f Dio Cass. Iv. 10. § Suet. OcL, c. 40. ^ Ib., c. 42. 
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recipient was 60 inodii a*year, tlie annual distribution of corn to 
the poorer inhabitants of Rome, as fixed by Augustus, was 
1,200,000 modii, or 35,156 quarters. 

The persons who received this allowance all belonged to 
the Plebs Urhanoy the commonalty of Rome, domiciled with¬ 
in the legal boundaries of the city. Senators and Knights on 
the one hand, and foreigners and slaves on the other, were ex- 
^ eluded from the largess. '^I'hfe allowance appears to have been 
made to all the male members of the family above the age of five 
or six; females were not reckoned. There is no precise account 
of the degree of poverty which entitled a person to obtain the 
monthly gifts of corn; but they were probably intended as a re¬ 
lief from actual starvation; for, at times of dearth, corn w^as 
sold at reduced prices by the government, in addition to the gra¬ 
tuitous distributions. Destitution, not moral character, was 
the title to the receipt of this public bountyWhen a person 
had once been admitted on the list, his name appears to have 
remained on it for his life. He received from the proper autho¬ 
rity a corn ticket —tessera frumentaria —upon the production 
of which his portion was measured out to him. As might be 
expected, these allowances were often obtained fraudulently \ 
and the Theodosian Code contains several provisions imposing 
penalties upon freemen and slaves for this oll'ence. 

As the pauper-citizens who received corn were all inhabitants 
of Rome, we are naturally led to enquire what proportion they bore 
to its entire population. The enumeration of an entire people, 
familiar as it now seems to us, is a comparatively modern practice. 
The most civilized states of Europe did not attempt it until the 
end of til© last century. The first complete census of England 
was made in the year 1801. The Romans, indeed, were from an 
early period in the habit of making a quinquennial census of 
their male citizens of military age; and at the same time, of tak¬ 
ing the value of their property, in which a list of the slaves of 
each citizen was included. But, although they thus had the ma¬ 
terials for a nearly complete enumeration both of freemen and 
slaves, it never seems to have occurred to them to count the 
entire population of Rome or Italy. The ancients no more 
thought of classing the slaves with the citizen^, and formiiig 
them into one total sum, than of reckoning the horses and cattle 
with them. With one or two exceptions, no ancient writer, so 
far as we can remember, states the total population of any city 


* Frumentutn publicum tam fur quam petjurus et adulter accipit, 
^ >tne delectu morum quisquis civis est.^—Seneca, de Benef iv. 28 
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or country, including both freemen and slaves. In like manner, 
Aristotle, in speaking of a majority of the people as being 
sovereign in a democracy, omits all mention of the slave class, 
as being wholly without the commonwealth. 

The most extravagant computations of the population of 
ancient Rome have been made by modern scholars. It has 
been placed at four, six, and even eight millions. Gibbon, by 
a more moderate estimate, reckons it at 1,200,000.* M. 
Dureau de la Malle has gone to the opposite extreme, and 
makes it amount only to 562,000.t There is no direct state¬ 
ment of the numbers of its inhabitants, and wc are thus driven 
to indirect arguments, which are subject to much uncertainty, and 
can only lead to an approximate result. The two most competent 
judges, however, among those who have recently investigated the 
subject, viz. the Chevalier Bunsen, and Professor Hoeck, the 
author of a history of the later Republic and Empire, nearly coin¬ 
cide in their estimates. Both these writers found their calcu¬ 
lations mainly upon the numbers of the Plehs Urhana to whom 
Augustus gave largesses, as reported in the inscription of 
Ancyra. M. Bunsen thinks that the entire population cannot 
have been much under ixoo millions.X Professor Hoeck, resting 
his computation upon a diflFerent item of the same monument, 
conceives the population of Rome, in the time of Augustus, to 
have been composed as follows : || — 


The Senatorial and Equestrian orders, 
Their slaves, 

The Peref^rini, 

Their slaves, 

The military in the city, . 

Their slaves, 

The Plehs Urhana, . . 

'a 

Their slaves, 

Public slaves, 


10,000 souls 
100,000 ... 
50,000 ... 
100,000 ... 
15,000 ,4. 
15,000 ... 
1,250,000 
265,000 ... 
100,000 ... 


Total population of Rome, 


2,265,000 souls 


* Decline and Fally c. 31, Mr Burgess, Topography and Antiqui¬ 
ties of Rome, vol. ii. p. 326, computes it at 1,104,000, nearly agreeing 
with Gibbon. . 

f Tom, i, p, 403. The erroneousness of this conclusion is shown by 
Hoeck, I. ii. p, 383, and Zumpt, l/her die Bceolkerung im Alterthum; 
in the Berlin Transactims for 1840, p, 61. 

^ Beschreibung von Rom, vol. 1. p« 164. This estimate is confirmed 
by the approbation of Zumpt, ib. p.'59. 

II R. G. vol. i. Part ii>(p* 390. 
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According to this estimate, the free population of Rome, In 
th^ early part of the Imperial period, would have amounted to 
1,3259000; and the slaves to 940,000. It n^ay seem impro¬ 
bable that the number of the free class shouhi have exceeded 
that of the slaves; particularly when we advert to the authentic 
Census of Attica, and to the well-known anecdote reported by 
Seneca* that when it was proposed to assign a distinctive dress 
to the slaves, the plai^ was rejected on account of the danger to 
which the citizens would be exposed, if their .siauc* began to 
count them* It is however to be borne in mi id, that tlie free 
class contained its natural proportion of women and children; 
whereas the slave class, being formed chiefly by importation, 
contained an undue proportion of adult males. The distribu¬ 
tions of corn, moreover, tended to maintain in Home a large 
body of pauper-citizens, who could have kept scarcely any 
slaves* 

Although it may at first sight appear incredible that the popu¬ 
lation of ancient Rome should have at any time exceeded that 
of modern London, we are inclined to think that the above esti¬ 
mate is not very far from the truth. It is corroborated by seve¬ 
ral well-attested and certain facts. We know from the authen¬ 
tic testimony of an oflicial topography of the city, made in the 
fifth century, that Imperial Rome then contained damns 
and 46,602 insHl(C,\ '^Fhe former were the houses of the 
rich, with a colonnade dividing them from the street, and a large 
internal court. The latter were the dwellings of the common 
citizens, and were so called because each building was insulated 
by an interval of five feet in width from the adjoining houses. 
Their height was in general great; they probably consisted for 
the most part of six stories-;—the lower story being built of 
stone, the middle of unburnt brick, aij^d the higher of wood. 
The lower part of the house, which opened directly upon the 
street, was in most cases used for shops; the upper stories were 
divided into separate apartments. On account of their great 
height, and the imperfect nature of their construction, the 
falling of houses was a common occurrence in Romo; and 
Augustus, on this account, limited their height to seventy feet. 
The streets of Rome, before the Neronian conflagration, were 
narrow and crooked; and as the houses were lofty, as the 


' ♦ Apparuit quantum periculum immineret, si servi nostri numerare 
nos coepissent. De Clem^ i. 24. 
f In Muratorfs Insctiftions^ vol. iv. p. 2134. 
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rooms of the ancients were small, and as the slaves were doubt¬ 
less stowed away in any corner or passage, the population 
crowded into the 40,000 inmfat must have been very great. 
Ilocck supposes that each of these houses contained on an ave¬ 
rage thirty freemen and fifteen slaves; the average number in 
each (lontm he reckons at six persons of senatorial or ecpiestrian 
rank, and sixty slaves. 'I'liese numbers appear to be within the 
limits of probability; although the average population of 
houses in modern cities is doubtless considerably smaller. It is, 
however, to be borne in mind, that this enumeration is probably 
as late as the fifth century, when Home had certainly begun to 
shrink,—having lost a considerable part of her power and 
population. 

The circuit of Rome in the time of Vespasian was ascertained, 
by actual measurement, to be thirteen and one-fifth Roman miles.* 
As the chief part of this area was covered with houses of 
several storips, we see no reason why the large population 
which we have mentioned should not have heon contairied in 
it. Tlie circuit of London is not well defined, but it may be 
estimated at about fifteen miles. Diuochares, the architect 
who laid out the plan of Alexandria, assigned to it a circuit of 
fifteen miles;! but there is no proof that the whole of this area 
was ever covered with houses. A fifth part of tlio space was, 
indeed, at the beginning assigned to the royal palace. The 
free population of Alexandria, when it was visited by Diodorus, 
in 58 n.c., amounted, according to the statement of the keepers 
of the census, to more than .*100,000; which implies a total 
population of at least GOO,000 souls. If we suppose that free 
children were not included in this number, it wouhl he still 
greater. Although Alexandria w^as a very great and populous 
city, and second only to,Rome, still it was second to Rome. 
Carthage, the ancient rival of Rome, is stated at the beginning 
of the Punic wars to have contained a population of 700,000 
souls.! Seloucia is said to have contained 600,000 inhabit- 
ants.§ The superiority of Rome to all other cities of the 
ancient world, in magnitude and population, seems to have been 
an admitted fact in antiquity. 

There are likewise other indisputable facts which tend to show 
the great size and populousness of Romo. At the Neronian 


* Plin. n. N. iii. 9. See Bunsen, vok i. p. 192. The Roman mile 
was about 142 yards less than the English mile, 
t Plin. H. N. V. 11. t Strabo, xviii. 3. § Plin, H.N. vi. 30. 
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conflagration, the city was in flames for six days and seven 
nights; the Are then ceased, but broke out again, and lasted 
for some time longer. Out of the fourteen regions into which 
Rome was divided, three were wholly, and seven nearly, de¬ 
stroyed, but four remained entire.* Now, when we consiiler 
that the houses were high, with the upper stories chiefly of 
wood, and the streets narrow j and when we compare the time 
during which the conflagrations of other large towns have lasted, 
we are compelled to suppose that the city at that time con¬ 
tained a vast population. The lire of London began in the 
night of Sunday, and lasted till the following Friday. Moscow 
began to burn on the night of the 14th of September, and the 
conflagration lasted till the end of the 19th. The Are raged 
only for three days. No other groat city is recorded to have 
burnt continuously for so long a time as Rome. 

Another proof of the populousness of Rome is furnished by 
the large numbers of its inhabitants who are said to have been 
killed by different epidemic diseases. Thirty thousand funerals 
are stated to have been caused by the pestilence of one autumn, 
in the time of Nero.f In 77 a.d,, under Vespasian, a fearful 
pestilence prevailed, during which nearly 10,000 deaths arc 
stated to have been for many days entered in the public re- 
gister.J Dio Cassius speaks of having witnessed a plague, during 
the reign of Commodus, of which more than 2000 persons 
often died at Rome in a day. jl Trebellius PoUio, in bis Life of 
Gallienus^ states that 5000 persons died of the plague in one 
day, apparently at Rome.§ If these numbers arc compared 
with the mortality caused by plague or cholera in modern towns, 
they will be found to imply an immense population. 

The enormous capacity of the buildings destined for the pub¬ 
lic shows, is a further unequivocal evidence of the populousness 
of Rome. Marcus Scaurus, Edilc in GO b.c., built a wooden 
theatre, capable of containing 80,000 persons.^T The theatre 
of Ponipey, which was finished in 55 n.c., had, according to 
Pliny, ample space for 40,000 spectators.^* The theatre of 
Balbus, built in 14 b.c., though the smallest in Rome, could 
contain 11,510 persons, ft Tke theatre of Marcellus, built by 


* Tacitus, Amu xv. 40. Suet. Net, c. 38. Compare Bunsen, vol. i. 
p. 85. 

t Suet. Nev, c. 39. % Clinton’s Fasti Itomnniy vol, i. p. G9. 

11 Ixxii. 14. § c. 5. IT PHn. H, N. xxxvi. 24, § 7. ** Ibid. 
ft According to the Regionary, Reff. ix. See Bunsen, iii. 3, p, 60. 
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Aufjustus 5n 13 B.c., contained 20,000, the Odeum 10,600, and 
the Stadium of Domitian, .‘^0,088 places.* The Colosseum, be¬ 
gun by Vespasian, the gigantic remains of which are an extant 
and visible proof of the vast population of Imperial Rome, is 
stated by the liegionary {Reg. iii.) to have contained sitting- 
room for 87,000 spectators. Mr Burgess thinks, that reckon¬ 
ing those in the upper gallery and in the arena, it may some¬ 
times have included within its ample circuit as many as 100,000 
persons.! The Circus Maximus, according to Dionysius, could 
accommodate 150,000, according to Pliny, 260,000 spectators.! 
Mr Burgess, judging from its dimensions, estimates the number 
at 200,000.II Pausanias, in his ‘ Description of Greece,* states 
that the Roman theatres far exceeded in magnitude all others in 
the world. § 'Hie great exhibitions in the amphitheatres and 
circus, or Campus Martins, at Rome, were doubtless attended 
by a large'portion of the inhabitants. Suetonius mentions, that, 
on certain occasions of this sort, Augustus had distributed guards 
about the city, lest the streets should be insecure, on account of 
the small number of those who remained.^! We are told by 
'racitus, that when two chiefs of the Frisians were at Rome, in 
Nero* § s time, and were taken about to see all the sights which 
were shown to barbarians, they entered Pompey’s theatre, in 
order to behold the greatness of the people.** The public exhi¬ 
bitions at Rome were, however, not like the Olympic festival, 
which was common to all Greeks; they were intended exclu¬ 
sively for the population of the city. Now, as the public games 
were destined merely for the citizens, and slaves could only have 
been admitted as the attendants of their masters or mistresses; 
and as the children, the aged, the sick, the busy, and the indif¬ 
ferent, must always have formed a large number who did not 
partake in. the amusement, it is manifest that a body of citizens 
which could furnish 200,000, or even 100,000 spectators, must 
have been immense. The only parallel which modern cities 
aflFord is that of the Bull-rings in Spain. The Plaza de Toros 
at Madrid can contain 12,000 spectators,ft and the population 
of Madrid is about 200,000 souls; that is to say, accommoda- 


* Reg. ix. Bunsen, ih, p. 472. 

f Topography and Antiquities of Romey vol. i. p. 243. Compare 
Bunsen, iii. 1, p. 333. 

t Dion. Hal. iii. 68. Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 24. § 1. 

II Vol, ii. y. 186. 

§ II. 27. § 5. f Oct. c. 43. ** Ann. xiii, 54. 

f! See Mr Ford^s Handhookfor Spainy vol. ii. p. 738. 
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tion la provided for about l-16th of the population. At Rome 
the ehtrance was free, whereas at Madrid a small payment is 
required; on the other hand, in the case of Madrid, no deduc¬ 
tion is to be made for slaves. If, however, we apply this pro¬ 
portion to the number of places in the Circus Maximus (200,000), 
we obtain for the entire population of Rome more than three 
millions. Assuming that the free population of Rome was 
1,200,000, the Circus Maximus had places for a sixth, and the 
Colosseum for a twelfth of this number. At present, the entire 
population of Rome, including both old and young, as well as 
that class who in antiquity were slaves, could not fill the Circus 
Maximus, and could nearly be compressed into the Colosseum.* 

Owing to the discordance of the opinions respecting the popu¬ 
lation of ancient Rome, and the direct bearing of the subject 
upon our inquiry, wo have stated somewhat fully our grounds 
for adopting an estimate which makes it exceed two millions. 
We hope likewise to show presently, that tliis high number is 
consistent with the poculiiir state of Romo, both political and 
economical. 

The system of gratuitous distributions of corn to the populace 
of Rome, which had been established by the party leaders in the 
later Commonwealth, ns a means of rewarding followers and 
appeasing adversaries, was, as we have seen, continued by Au¬ 
gustus, against his convictions and wishes. It becamt! an 
integral part of the administratioji of the Imperial government, 
as appears from Pliny’s Panegyric of Trajan, f 'Severus 
added to the corn a ration of oil, which was maintained by his 
successors.:!; This Emperor left at his death a supply of corn 
for seven years, at the rate of 75,000 modii a day—reckoning only 
the city; II of oil he left a eujiply sufficient for live years’ con¬ 
sumption in all Italy. § Aurelian, before his expedition into the 
East, promised the people a largess of crowms of two lbs., if he 
returned a conqueror. The people, probably thinking that Asia 
was an Kl Dorado, were sanguine enough to expect that these 
would be crowns of gold, Aurelian fulfilled his promise by 
giving wheateu loaves^ baked in the form of crowns and from 
this time the government seems to have distributed bread in¬ 
stead of corn. This Emperor likewise added a ration of pork to 


* In 1827, the population of Rome amounted to 140,000 souls, 
t C. 26-2^ X Lamprid. Vit. Alex, Sev, c. 22. 

]| This supposes a stock of 5,614,000 quarters. ^ 

8 Spartianus, Vit, Sever, c. 23, 

V Vopisc. Vit, AureltC, 35. 
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the ordinary allowance of bread and oil; and he was desirous of 
establishing great vineyards in Tuscany, at the public cost, in 
order to produce wine, which might be distributed to the state 
paupers. He is stated to have been deterred from this plan by 
ins Praetorian Prefect, who remarked, that ‘ if they gave wine 
‘ to the people of Rome they must also give poultri/.* * 

The system of gratuitous distributions continued under the 
later Empciors, though with occasional interruptions, caused by 
anarchy and confusion. At the transfer of the scat of govern¬ 
ment to Constantinople, it was carried over, together with the 
other Roman institutions, to that new capital of tlie Empire : the 
daily distribution, under Constantine, is stated to have been 
40,000 measures. This Emperor, in order to encourage the 
building of houses in his new capital, assigned tlic allowance to 
householders; the privilege attached to the occupier of the house, 
and was not personal. 

From an early period, the snj)ply of corn at Rome was con¬ 
sidered a duty of the government. When prices were high, 
instead of accusing the corn-engrossers or bakers, the people 
blamed the magistrates or the Emperor, In the reign of Tibe¬ 
rius, tumults in the theatre arose from this cause, which ho 
repressed with severity, sbowiiig, at the same time, that he had 
procured from the provinces larger supplies of corn than Au¬ 
gustus. During a similar scarcity, Claudius, though exerting 
himself to obtain importations of corn, was assailed by the mob 
ill the Forum, and pelted with fragments of bread. With 
respect to the food of the people, ‘ it was,' says M. Naiulet, * tlie 
‘ constant maxim of the Roman administration to provide for 
* their wants by taxes or forced sales; to do every thing by 
‘ itself, and never to rely upon the assistance of trade.'t To 
such an extent was the government in the habit of acting the 
part of a Commissariat for the citizens of Rome, that it fre¬ 
quently sold corn at reduced prices to persons who were not 
on the gratuitous list; and tlicro is often much difficulty in 
distinguishing between its sales to the public at large, and its 
donations to the state paupers. The care of the Annona, or 
the provisioning of the peojile, had under the Republic been 
intrusted to various officers, ordinary and extraordinary. At 


* I(L c. 48. ^ Qui dixisse fertur, si et viniim populo Romano damus, 
superest ut pulios ct anseres demus.’ At a later period^ however, 
wine was procured by tlie government, and sold to the people of Rome 
at a reduced price.—Walter, Geschichte dcs Iidm> liechts, p. 375. 
t Ib. p. 56. 
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length, Augustus appointed a permanent Prefect of the Annona^ 
M'hose office continued during the whole of the Empire. It was 
his duty to obtain supplies from the provinces, and for this pur¬ 
pose he corresponded with the provincial governors, and made 
the necessary arrangements for the transport, reception, cus¬ 
tody, and distribution of the corn. The corn was not in general 
obtained by purchase, but was levied from certain provinces as 
a tax or tribute^ and by the agency of the Roman officers remit¬ 
ted to Rome. The most important of these provinces were 
Sicily, Africa, and Egypt. The quantity to be furnished by 
each province (called its canon) was determined ; but besides 
this quantity, it was expected to make occasional gifts to Rome.* 
Moreover, it might be required to furnish an additional supply 
on payment, t In the time of Cicero, as we learn from his 
Ferrine oration, the quantity of corn procured from Sicily was 
large, and this island was, in the Augustan age, called the 
granary of Rome4 Sardinia also contributed something. After¬ 
wards, the chief supplies were obtained from the province of 
Africa (the country round ancient Carthage) and Egypt. 
Josephus states that Egypt furnished corn for four, and Africa 
for eight months. || From Aurelius Victor we learn that twenty 
million modii (585,937 quarters) were, in the time of Augustus, 
annually imported into Rome from Egypt alone. § After the 
transfer of the s^at of Empire, Egypt was assigned to Constanti¬ 
nople, and Africa to Rome. Each of the capitals had a certain 
quantity fixed for its supply, which was called canon utbiearim. 
But it was not sufficient to obtain corn as a tribute from the 
subject provinces; measures were necessary for its transport to 
’ Rome. It appears to have been the duty of the provincials— 
at least it was so ordained in Sicily—to convey the corn to the 
seashore at their own expense. The conveyance by sea was 
the care of the Roman authorities. At first, this duty seems to 
have been performed by merchants, who undertook it volun¬ 
tarily- The Emperor Claudius, however, began to give bounties 
and privileges to shipowners, to secure the transport of the 
corn. In later times, this obligation had devolved on the cor¬ 
poration of navicularii^ or shipowners. This corporation enjoyed 
numerous privileges, but every legal stratagem and disqualifica¬ 
tion was employed in order to keep the members at their post, 


* Called oblationes. These free gifts remind us of the monkish 
verse,^ ‘ Cum rex implorat, precibus prmcepta colorat.' 

t Called Lidictio* J rafuTov Strab. vi, p. 273. 

II BelL Jud. ii. 16. § 4. § EpiU c. 1. § 6. 
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and to prevent them from evading the heavy burdens to which 
they were subject. It was their duty to furnish and maiiitaiu 
ships for the transport of the corn. They gave a receipt for 
the corn shipped in the province, and were bound, upon their 
personal responsibility, to produce the specitied quantity at the 
port of Rome. For losses from shipwreck, or other accidents 
on the voyage, they were answerable; and it was necessary to 
prove, before a public magistrate, that the cargo had not 
perished through the fault of the navigators. This inquiry was 
attended with vexatious forms and delays, and strict evidence 
was required in order to exonerate the party liable. Valentinian 
enacted that half the crow should be put to the torture. His 
son was satisfied with the torture of two or three sailors, parti¬ 
cularly the pilots. In case all the crew had perished, the 
children and kinsmen of the shipowner were put on their trial. 
I'hcre was likewise a power of seizing any large vessel in a corn 
province, for the purpose of transporting the corn to Rome. 
Such w'cre the measures to which the Roman government were 
driven, by violating the natural laws of coniinerce, and under¬ 
taking to act the part of a Commissariat for the city of Rome. 

When the corn had been delivered at Ostia, the proper au¬ 
thorities received it, ami verified the quantities; it was then 
sent in boats up the Tiber, and distributed among the 300 
granaries of Rome. 

Having given a general sketch of the origin, progress, and 
character of the system which the Roman govornuient pursued 
with respect to the supply of corn, we will attempt to show, as 
far as our limits and purpose will permit, what were its most im¬ 
portant effects. 

In the first place, it may be observed, that the Roman Corn 
Law was, in fact, a Poor-Law. The existence of slavery seems 
to render a poor-law both unnecessary and impracticable; un¬ 
necessary, because the working-classes arc slaves, and therefore 
maintained by their masters; impracticable, because an induce¬ 
ment is aft'oided by it to emancipate old and unserviceable slaves, 
in order to entitle them to public relief. The number of needy 
freemeH at Rome was, however, sufficient to render them dan¬ 
gerous to the government, and to create a necessity for appeas¬ 
ing them by donations of food. Notwithstanding the existence 
of slavery in the ancient Republics, there was always a large 
body of indigent citizens—a wretched and hungry populace, us 
Cicero calls it*—who exercised a most important influence upon 


Misera ac jejuna plebecula.’—/fr/ AtL^ L 16, § 6. 
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the character and administration of the government. Every 
reader of Aristotle’s ' Politics’ knows, that all his characteristics 
of Democracy, are founded upon the preponderance and supposed 
interests of the poorer section of the citizens. This class ex¬ 
isted in Rome, as in other less powerful commonwealths. Philip, 
during his tribuneship in the year 105 n.c., said that there were 
not 2000 men of property in the state.* Prom its first intro¬ 
duction, therefore, the system of free gifts of corn increased 
rapidly. The feeling which led to its extension is illustrated by 
an anecdote of IMso, surnarned Frugi (the honest), ■who had al¬ 
ways spoken against the corn law of C, Gracchus. After the 
law had passed, Gracchus, seeing him standing among those 
wlio had come to receive their allowance, reproached him for his 
inconsistency. Piso’s answer was, that he should not wish his 
own property to be divided amongst the citizens; but if it icere 
so divided, he should claim his share.! The system of corn dis- 
tril)iitions was reprobated by Cicero, on account of its tendency 
to destroy industry; and of its large drains upon the treasury.| 
Both Cicsar and Augustus diminished the number of the re¬ 
cipients of the public corn ; but the improvident system, which 
they could not eradicate, was naturally continued by their suc¬ 
cessors. With respect to the emancipation of slaves, in order to 
entitle them to receive the public corn, it seems that the exist¬ 
ence of a permanent list, and the examination which took place 
before a new name was admitted upon it, ulforded a sufficient se¬ 
curity against this almsc. We read, however, that many manu¬ 
missions were made for the sake of extraordinary largesses of 
Pompey and Augustus. |j 

Not only was the Roman corn-law in fact a poor-law, but it 
was a pftrlial poor-law. It was confined to the city of Rome. 
The distributions of corn were made only to the indigent free¬ 
men of the capital. Jtaly at large derived no benefit from them. 
Sicily is called by aiieient writers (as we have already remarked) 
the granary, not of llahj^ but of liome^ This restriction of the 


* Cicero de ()^,ii.21. Cicero blames the statement for its anarchical 
tendency, but does not question its truth. 

'■ Cic. Tusc. JXisp.i in. 20. 

* Frumentariam legem C. Gracchus ferehat. Jucunda res plebi 
llomana?: victus enim suppeditabatnr large sine laborc- Repugnabant 
honi, quod et ab industria plebcm ad desidiam avocari putabant, et icra- 
riuin exhauriri videbant .’—Pro Sestiof c. 48. 

U Dio Cass, xxxix. 34. Suet. Oct, c. 43. 
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public bounty tended to give a disproportionate size to the 
capital, and to attract to it a worthless and needy multitude from 
all parts of Italy and the Empire. 

Above all, it was a poor-law derived, not from local funds, or 
even from a taxation common to the Emjnre at large, but from 
the tributes of the provinces. The corn was not purchased from 
the proceeds of a tax levied on Home or Italy: it was not a poor- 
law in which the wealthier inhabitants of a district contributed 
from their surplus means to the maintenance of their poorer 
neighbours. It was a poor-law in which the populace of the 
conquering city w'ere maintained at the expense of the conquered 
countries.* It was as if several hundred thousand of the poorer 
classes of Paris had, during the government of Napolcoji, been 
supported by taxes levied in Italy or (Jermany ; as if the populace 
of Madrid Jiad, in the sixteenth century, been fed at the cost of 
Flanders and the Indies ; or as if the ]jauj)ers of Vienna were main¬ 
tained by a poor rate colloclod in Lombardy, 1 his poor-law there¬ 
fore, had neither, on the one hand, the spirit of charity, nor, on the 
other, the safeguards against abuse which belong to such a poor- 
law as that which exists in (Ireat IJritain. It was a contribution 
wrung from the weak by the strong; not an assistance given 
voluntarily by the richer to the poorer classes. ]3cing a tri¬ 
bute exacted by the dominant part of the Empire, and being 
used for the purpose of appeasing the hungry pojiulacc of Home, 
it grew rapidly, and there was little iiulucement for those who 
administered it to check its increase. 

On the oppression of the jirovinces, which this system natu¬ 
rally produced, it is needle.ss to dwell: what it was In Sicily under 
one Pro-(*onsnl, we know from the Verrinc orations. I’acitus, 
too, in his * Idfe of Agricola,’ describes several vexatious requisi¬ 
tions of the provincial governors, with respect to the supply and 
delivery of corn, which were imposed in order that bribes might 
be given for their remisslon.f The regulations for the transport 


* Cliiudian, in his poem on the Gildonic war, represents Rome as 
saying that the provinces of Africa and Egypt were assigned for her 
food as a reward for her ancient conquests and exertions. 

♦ Tot mihi pro mcritis Libyara Nilumquo dedere, 

(Jt dominmn plehem bcllatoremque senatuin 
Clasaibus cestivis alerent, geminoque vicissim 
Litore diversi complerent horrea venti.’—V, 52-5. 

It seems that there was great difliculty in obtaining supplies during 
winter,— Claud*^ c, 18, 
t C. 19. 
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of the grain by sea, likewise prove the violent and despotic spirit 
which pervaded every part of the system. 

Under the influence of the causes which" we have described, 
Rome became (what London has been unjustly called) agiyanlic 
win: it was in truth an unnatural .growth,—avast conflux of 
people brought into one spot by a vicious and oppressive system. 
Its population consisted, in great measure, of province-fed pau¬ 
pers and slaves. How unsound a state of things is implied in 
these few words, as compared with that of a large capital in a 
modern European state; and how' erroneotis the view of those 
who consider the social happiness of Rome at any period of the 
Empire, as superior to that-of the civilized nations of our own 
time I Such oeing the inducements which existed for a resi¬ 
dence in Rome, and such being the means by which the less 
wealthy part of its inhabitants were fed, we are enabled to under¬ 
stand how its population might have reached the magnitude 
which we have stated above, and may be prepared to admit that 
the estimate of two millions is not incredible. 

The Homan corn-law was, however, not merely a poor-law. 
It exercised a most important Influence upon the supply of food 
.for the capital. The government undertook to act the part of a 
Commissariat for the majority of the free population of Rome, 
They likewise r^dered themselves responsible to a certain 
degree for the supply of corn, to those who were not inscribed 
Roman paupers, and to the rest of Italy. For accomplishing 
this purpose, they relied upon the tributes of the corn jirovinces. 
The first consequence of this system was t\vQ ruin of Italian ayrl- 
culture. The natural market for the corn of the Italian farmer 
was, to a great extent, destroyed by the artificial supplies derived 
from the provinces. Hence (as M. Dureau de la Malle has 
remarked*) the history of the seventh and eighth centuries of 
Rome presents this singular contrast,—that the agriculture, the 
population, and products of Italy, diminish progressively as she 
extends her conquests and power. The fatal influence which 
the gratuitous supplies from the provinces would exercise 
upon the native agriculture, was perceived by Augustus; who 
intended to abolish them completely, because the reliance upon 
them discouraged agriculture : but he^ abandoned his inten¬ 
tion from a conviction, that they would be restored by his suc¬ 
cessors for the purpose of gaining popularity.! Moreover, 


* Tom. ii. p, 218. 

t Suet. Oct^ c. 42, who gives this account in the very words of 
’Augustus himself. 
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the storms of the civil wars had driven great numbers ot 
the small free proprietors, who cultivated the soil by their 
own labour, from their lands; and large tracts of country 
had fallen into the possession of enojmously wealthy owners. 
Upon these estates all the labour was performed by slaves, 
working by day in chains, and at night shut up in prisons named 
ergasiula. The result of this change was, that southern and 
central Italy, instead of being tilled by a race of hardy active 
farmers, themselves freemen, and working on their own land, 
was divided into plantations cultivated by slave labour. This 
was the true nature of the change which Pliny considered the 
ruin of Italy.* It was the diminUllon of the free class in the 
country, and the substitution of the comparatively wasteful and 
unprofitable labour of slaves, which he justly thought to be so 
disastrous. The depopulation of the country, and the junction 
of the small holdings into large estates, are described in Lucan’s 
sketch of the consequences of the civil wars. 

<-Fcecunda virorum 

Paupertas fugitur . . . I’unc longos jungerc tinea 

Agrorum, et quondam duro aulcata Camilli 
Vomere, et antiques Curiorum passa ligones, 
lA)nga sub ignotis extendere rura colonia/1 

Where the increase of wealth leads to the consolidation of 
landed property, to the extinction of small proprietors, and the 
substitution of slave for free labour, it may cause depopulation, 
or, what the ancients considered as the same thing, a diminution 
in the number of the citizens. In this sense, poverty (as Lucan 
says) may be favourable to population ; wealth may diminish the 
numbers of the people, where prosperity implies the increase of 
the slave as compared with the free class. The encouragements 
to marriage, which were accumulated by the policy of Augustus 
and his successors, were intended to counteract the temptations 
to celibacy which the existence of slavery afforded, and to in¬ 
crease the proportion of the free to the slave population. The 
phantom which the imagination of Goldsmith conjured up, tvas 
a reality in ancient Italy: 

* III fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates^ and men decay* 

In England, or any country where the working-classes are free, 


* < Verumqueconfftentibuslatifundia perdidcre Italiain,’—H. N.xviii. 
7, §3. 
f 1.165-70. 

VOL. LXXXni. NO. CLXVIII. 2 B 
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increase of wealth can scarcely fail to be attended with increase 
of numbers. It is only in countries where the working-classes 
are slaves, that wealth can tend to depopulation, by discourag* 
ing the multiplication of that class in which alone a healthy 
principle of life exists. 

The cultivation of corn in Italy having been thus dis¬ 
couraged by the competition of gratuitous supplies from the 
subject parts of the Empire, and the ancient free peasantry 
having been replaced by a scanty population of slaves, 
Rome became necessarily dependent on the Provinces for its 
food. It was dependent, not as one country is dependent on 
another, for articles obtained by a voluntary trade profitable 
to both parties; but as an army is dependent upon a distant 
Commissariat for its supplies. It was dependent, not as England 
was dependent on France for its importations of wine during 
the war with Napoleon, but as the French army in Russia was 
dependent for its food on the Commissariat arrangements made 
at the distance of a thousand miles. Experience has taught us, 
that the common interest of two nations engaged in mutual trade, 
affords the strongest security for the constant supply of the 
articles in demand. It is an old saying, that gold can penetrate 
where steel cannot cut a way. However intricate the machinery 
of commerce, indiHdual interest almost always keeps it in good 
working order. But when the population of a great city is fed 
hy a Commissariat system, the negligence or miscalculation of a 
single public officer, the derangement of a single wheel in the 
administrative machine, may produce scarcity or famine. Ac¬ 
cordingly, notwithstanding all the vigilance of the Imperial go¬ 
vernment, there were famines at Rome under Augustus, Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Nero. Tacitus states, that in the scarcity under 
Claudius there only remained a supply of fifteen days for the 
city. ‘ Formerly/ he adds, ‘ corn used to be sent from Italy for 

* the legions into distant provinces; nor is the land now deficient 
‘ in fertility; but we prefer to obtain our supplies from Africa 

* and Egypt, and the subsistence of the Roman people is en- 

* trusted to the casualties of the sea.'* If, however, a sound and' 
natural commerce in grain had existed between Rome and Africa, 


• Ann. xii. 43. Claudian says, that after Egypt had been given to 
Constantinople, Rome depended only upon Africa, which subjected her 
to a double uncertainty, viz. of the seasm and the toinds. 

< Nunquam secura futuri, 

Semper inops, ventique fidem poscebat et anni.' 

De Bell Gild. v. 64-5. 
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the Koman citizens need not have feared the accidents of navi* 
Ration, rude as that art was in antiquity. Nor would the fertile 
ticlds of Italy have {(one out of cultivation, if their occupiers had 
contended merely against the fair competition of foreign trade^ 
and they had not been supplanted by large supplies of corn, ex¬ 
acted from tributary subjects, and distributed gratuitously, or 
sold at nearly nominal prices. 

So long as Rome retained her power, she could at least secure 
tlie regular remittance of the corn tributes from the Provinces. 
But when her ascendency had declined, the dangers of depen¬ 
dence for food upon tributary supplies began to show themselves. 
In the reign of Iloaorius, the province of Africa revolted under a 
rebellious governor, named Gildo, and withheld its customary sub¬ 
sidy of corn : Rome was on the brink of starvation, from which it 
was only relieved by timely importations from GauL* Claudian,in 
his poem on the GiJdonic war, supposes Rome—no longer with a 
proufl and warlike mien, but with feeble gait and emaciated 
checks, her shoulders scarcely able to support hershield, and her 
spear consumed with rust—to approach Jupiter as a suppliant, and, 
in lowly phrase, thus to entreat him that her inhabitants may not 
perish from famine. * Formerly my prayers used to be, that my 

* legions might triumph on the banks of the Aruxes, or that the 
‘ Consul might display his forces at Susa: now all I ask is, a 

* supply of food to avert the extremities of hunger* The pro- 
‘ vinceof Africa, which furnishes corn to my people, is under the 
‘ power of Gildo. He intercepts our supplies, and our food 

* is at his mercy. Ho sells the harvests which belong to the 

* sons of Ivomulus, and he possesses the fields purchased by my 
‘ blood. 'i'hc soldier-people, which mastered the world, now 
‘ unbonoured and in want, endures the miserable punishment of 
‘ peace ; though blockaded by no enemy, they are like the in- 

* habitants of a besieged town. Death impends at every moment; 
‘ there remain only doubtful supplies of food for a few days. My 
« very greatness has been my ruin; I was safer when my territory 
‘ was more confined: would that its boundaries were once more 
‘ close to my gates I But if I am doomed to perish, ut least Jet 
‘ me have a different fate; let me be conquered by another Por- 
‘ senna, let my city be burnt by a second Brennus. All things 
‘ are more tolerable to me than hunger I * Such were the dangers 
to which the oppressive, improvident, and unnatural system for 
the supply of Rome with corn, reduced the population of that 
city at a time when its numbers were still immense. 


* Gibbon, c. 29. 
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The preceding explanation shows, that if Rome was irregu¬ 
larly supplied with corn; if she was sometimes in danger of 
starvation; and if Italian agriculture was destroyed, these evils 
did not result from freedom of commerce,’^ The mode by which 
the populace of Rome obtained their corn, had none of the 
characteristics of Trade. In trade, the article is sold voluntarily by 
the producer, and paid for at the natural price by the consumer. 
The Roman corn was wrung as a tribute from reluctant Pro¬ 
vinces, and was distributed as a gift among the pauper multitude 
of the dominant capital. The more sagacious among the Roman 
statesmen perceived the ruinous tendency of this system. Cicero 
condemned its policy; J. Csesar and Augustus checked its in¬ 
crease ; and the latter even meditated its extinction ; while Pliny, 
in his Panegyric of Trajan^ observes, that a plentiful supply of 
grain in the market is as good for the^ people as a continual suc¬ 
cession of gratuitous distributions by the government.t It was a 
system ^doubly pernicious ; it began with oppression of the Pro¬ 
vinces, it ended with the corruption of the Capital; while, at the 
same time, it waged a war of extermination against the native 
agriculture of Italy. It was a bad poor-law, it was a bad corn- 
law. Jf the indigent freemen of Rome needed public relief, they 
ough( to have received it from the taxation of the richer freemen 
of the^capital. If Rome required supplies of foreign grain, they 
ought to have been obtained by voluntary commerce. If tributes 
were imposed upon the Provinces, they ought to have been ex¬ 
pended in purposes tending to the general service and advantage 
of the Empire. 

The political and economical state of the Roman Empire was, 
happily, so different from that of England and other modern 
nations, that no inferences can be safely drawn from the Corn-Laws 
of Rome to those of our own time; without making the corrections 
and exclusions which these differences indicate. But when the 
points of difference are well understood, the points of resemblance 
are sufficiently numerous to render the comparison both instruc¬ 
tive and interesting. 


‘ < By the extension of their power over all the nations adjoining 

the Mediterranean, as well as by the incessant clamours of the Roman 
populace for cheap breads the Roman government was early obliged to 
admit a free importation of grain from Sicily, Libya, and Egypt, the 
great granaries of mankind in ancient times.’—Alison on Population^ 
vol, ii, p, 417, The cry of the Roman populace was not for cheap 
breads in the modern sense, but for gratuitous bread—Panem et 
Circenses. 

t ' Instar ego perpetui congiarii reor affiuentiara annonsc,’ c, 29, 
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Art. IV.— Poems. By Thomas Hood. 2 vols. 12mo. 

London: 1846. 

T F our estimate of the merits of these compositions be more 
balancing and doubtful than that of some of our contem¬ 
poraries—if we hesitate as to the precise rank which they are 
likely to occupy as contributions to English Poetry—our hesi¬ 
tation assuredly does not proceed from any doubt as to the high 
claims of the variously gifted author; or want of sympathy with 
the generous, manly, and benevolent spirit which guided his 
writings, and actuated his life. But while we feel that these 
volumes possess many of the finest elements of poetry; that they 
abound with thought; are prodigal of imagery; sparkle with wit 
and fancy; and are throughout inspired by a genial principle of 
kindness and philanthropy—we yet cannot be insensible to cer¬ 
tain cardinal defects by which their good qualities are alloyed ; 
and by which, we fear, the permanent popularity of Mr Hood as 
an English poet may be impeded, if not endangered. These 
defects have grown out of that very affluence of mind which 
constitutes his strength;—they have sprung not from penury 
but luxuriance of thought; and have become interwoven with 
the character of his genius and writings, through the force of 
circumstances which rendered the union almost inevitable and 
inseparable. Take him for all and all, however, it is impossible to 
confound him with the versifiers of the day : in his errors and his 
excellencies he stands out from the common rank; he pursues 
a path of his own—sometimes a little entangled and devious, 
it must be confessed—but which he has at least hewn out for 
himself, and which leads to a distinct and intelligible goal. 

In looking to the character of Mr Hood’s mind, we are imme¬ 
diately struck with the variety which it displays. We do not at 
the present day require to be told that there is no incompatibility 
between wit and pathos, or that sensibility and humour may dwell 
together in the same heart; for we have been rendered familiar 
with such associations in the character of our greatest writers. 
But in Hood this alliance is more than usually conspicuous. 
He is open to all influences, and yields himself with equal pliancy 
to all. He can call up the most grotesque conceptions,—the most 
incongruous and ludicrous imagery; whole trains of comic and 
mirth-inspiring fancies wait upon his will without an effort: but 
he seems to find himself as much at home in the contemplation 
of serious human emotion—in listening to, or echoing back, some 
old and moving story of love and pity—or letting his thoughts 
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wander with devout gratitude over the beauties of creation, or in 
sympathy with the fading glories of old traditions. In not a few 
of his poems he has even ventured to commingle these discordant 
elements; and the quaintest allusions, quips and cranks of all 
kinds, stand side by side with thoughts of earnest interest, and 
happy homely touches of feeling, which sink quietly but surely 
into the heart. He has not only paid his court alternately to 
Comedy and Tragedy, and with success; but he may be said to 
have introduced these ancient rivals to each other, and taught 
them by an interchange of good offices to live together in cordial 
union. 

It is a consequence of this enlarged and liberal view of human 
nature, and this happy accommodation of the spirit of humour 
with feeling, that while Hood indulges in a constant under cur¬ 
rent of satire in his comic poems, that satire has nothing in it one¬ 
sided or malignant. He cannot shut his eyes either to the vices or 
the follies that are paraded before him ; but he does not seek out 
by choice the sores and diseases of society. Indignant and ener¬ 
getic against that heartlessness and apparent indiiferencc to the 
evils of humanity which are the growth of great cities, and 
which, in the British metropolis, are unfortunately more apt to 
catch the eye than the many secret and silent currents through 
which benevolence and charity circulate their stores, he seeks not 
to inflame one class of society against the other by a gloomy 
poetical Chartism : his aim is only to point out existing evils ; 
to appeal to the better feelings of men: for their removal or relief; 
and to unite society, not by the ties of fear or force, but by 
the bond of kindness on the part of the rich, repaid by gratitude 
on that of the poor. Thus his satire, even where it is most 
pungent, is not personal. He acts like a soldier in fair warfare, 
who levels his weapon against the hostile lines, but takes no aim, 
as he bears no enmity against any particular opponent. 

Only in one instance, at least in these volumes, docs Mr Hood 
deviate from this rule, but, as we gather from several passages 
in his writings, not without considerable provocation; for the 
pleasantry of his works, touching, as it sometimes did, in a light, 
though, as we think, not an irreverent spirit, upon topics of a 
serious nature, appears to have exposed him to a good deal of 
unfair remark from certain classes or societies, who, assuming to 
themselves a monopoly as it were of granting Degrees in Piety, 
attempt to put down, as irregular practitioners, all who have not 
taken out a license from their Sanctuary. From these acrid 
censors, Hood appears to have sustained considerable annoyance; 
and he has revenged himself in an Ode of consummate clever- 
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ness—addressed to a gentleman whom he treats as the Cory-^ 
phaeus of the class,—but with so much of tact, and good- 
humour, and genuine pleasantry, mixed with a spirit of true 
charity, that if the person thus addressed w^as able to peruse it 
without feeling the ‘ cordage of his countenance ’ relaxed, his 
inflexibility of muscle was little to be envied. 

Another indespensable quality of a poet Hood possessed in a 
high degree,—that of clear vision. It pervaded his choice of 
themes, his imagery, the whole expression of his thoughts. For 
the mystical or the vaporous,—those reveries of airy republics and 
fantastic schemes of moral regeneration, on which the great genius 
of Shelley wasted so much of its powers, and from which in fact 
scarcely any thing he ever wrote is entirely free, (with the excep¬ 
tion of the stern drama of the ‘ Cenci,’)—and still more for those 
fierce and ghastly exaggerations —cBtjri somnia —with which our 
later poetical literature had teemed, he had no taste or sympathy 
whatever. Even where dealing with an airy and fanciful theme, 
—as in the ‘ Plea of the Midsummer Fairies,’—the pictures 

are as clear and distinct as if he had been painting a scene in the 
Strand or at Exeter Hall; the Tiny Elves flutter and gambol in 
their appropriate habit, and talk and plead their case before 
grim and unrelenting Time, with a wonderful air of business-like 
reality. He chose no theme, in short, till he saw his way clear¬ 
ly to some object; he attempted to paint nothing till he had 
realized it to his own mind. Generally speaking, therefore,- he 
shunned the visionary and the abstract; he could throw himself 
back into the romance of the past, but his home was naturally 
among the realities of the present; and his aim was to soften its 
harsh and rugged features, and to brighten them, as far as they 
could be brightened, by the cheerful sunshine of poetry. 

The general clearness of view and the decision of purpose 
wlucli are observable in the treatment of his subjects, can of 
course only be appreciated by a perusal of them as a whole. 
But the lively and graphic way in which he presents an image 
to the mind, may be illustrated by one or two examples. And 
with regard to these it may be remarked, that they owe their 
effect, first, to this—that he never appears to draw his images 
from books,—presenting merely a reflection from a reflection, but 
from his own observation of nature; and next, to the great 
simplicity of expression in which the image is embodied. He 
knew w'ell that plainness wins us more than eloquence ;—there¬ 
fore he never disdained a homely word if it was the fittest to 
convey his meaning; and hence an air of originality even in the 
expression of images which are in themselves of no remarkable 
novelty. It may be added, too, that the character of their expres- 
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slon changes, as it ought to do, with the nature of the subject; for 
while in themes like * Eugene Aram’s Dream, ’ or the ‘ Old Elm- 
Tree,’ where the ballad measure is adopted, the diction is of a 
kindred simplicity; in others, such as the * Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies,’ and ‘ The Two Swans,’ it possesses a quaint and 
antique solemnity, admitting inversions, compound epithets, and 
new applications of old words—these last, however, being spar- 
ingly employed, though generally with much felicity. 

Look at these images from the ‘ Haunted House’—one of the 
most remarkable poems in these volumes :— 

‘ The wren had built within the porch—she found 
Its quiet loneliness so sure and thorough ; 

And on the lawn, within its turfy mound. 

The rabbit made his burrow. 


‘ The rabbit wild and grey that flitted through 
The shrubby clumps, and frisk'd, and sat, and vanish'd, 

But leisurely and bold, as if he knew 
His enemy was banished.' 

# # ♦ 

< The coot was swimming in the reedy pond 
Beside the water-hen, so soon affrighted; 

And in the weedy moat the heron, fond 
Of solitude, alighted. 

* The moping heron^ motionless and stiffs 
That on a stone as silently and slily 
Stood an apparent sejitlneh as if 

'To guard the water-lily* 

How true, how distinct, this last picture of the moping heron 
at his watch, and with what simplicity of words is it presented ! 

Here, again, is an interior section of the same house of 
mystery:— 

* Huge drops roll’d down the walls, as if they wept; 

And where the cricket used to chirp so shrilly, 

The toad was squatting, and the lizard crept 

On that damp earth and chilly. 

« « * 

* The floor was redolent of mould and must; 

The fungus in the rotten seams had quicken’d ; 

While on the oaken table coats of dust 
Perennially had thickenM. 

# * ♦ 

‘ The air was thick, and in the upper gloom 
The bat— or something in Us shape^wB.% winging ; 
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And on the wall> as chilly as a tomb) 

The death^s-head moth was clinging. 

# « ♦ 

* The subtle spider that from overhead 
Hung like a spy on human guilt and error. 

Suddenly turn'd, and up its slender thread 
Ran with a nimble terrorJ 

These stanzas remind us of some line lines of Crabbe, in a 
picture of a similar deserted Manor; and it is interesting to 
observe how differently two minds dealing with nearly the 
same images, have treated them; and to contrast the brief vigour 
of Crabbe, with the anxious, oft-repeated, and Mieris-Uke touch 
with which Hood works up the outlines of his picture of deso¬ 
lation, till the very spirit of superstition and nameless fear is 
made to brood over the canvass 1 

^Forsaken stood the hall, 

Worms ate the floor, the tap’stry fled the wall; 

No fire the kitchen’s cheerless grate display’d ; 

No cheerful light the long-closed sash convey’d 1 
The crawling worm, that turns a summer fly, 

Here spun his shroud, and laid him up to die 
The whiter death^ui^on ihe bed of state. 

The bat, ^ihrill shriekiny, woo’d his jlickering mate! ’ 


Here is a more cheerful picture of a sylvan landscape from 
‘ The Elm-Tree,’ enlivened by the movement of its timid in¬ 
habitants :— 

The deed is done ; the tree is low 
That stood so long and Arm ; 

The woodman and his axe are gone, 

His toil has found its term ; 

And where he wrought, the speckled thrush 
Securely hunts the worm. 

* The cony from the sandy bank 
Has run a rapid race, 

Through thistle, bent, and tangled fern, 

To seek the open space, 

And on its haunches sits erect. 

To clean its furry face. 

* The dappled fawn is close at hand ; 

The hind is browsing near ; 

And on the larch’s lowest bough, 

The ousel whistles clear; 


1 
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But checks the note 
Within his throat, 

As choked with sudden fear I ’ 

In a different style of diction, though possessing the same 
merits of picturesqueness and clear portraiture, compare these 
lines, from the ‘ Plea of the Midsummer Fairiesthe first, the 
opening stanzas of the poem, calling up the spirit of the hour, the 
season, and the spot, and attuning the mind to the moonlight 
pageant which is to follow; the other, a description of a wild 
and tangled wood, the scene of an intended suicide. The 
former recalls to us the touching twilight opening of the eighth 
canto of the Purgatorio; * the latter forms no unworthy pendant 
to the * Cave of Despayre,' in Spencer— 

* Far underneath a craggy cliff ypight, 

Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave/ 

^ ’Twas in that mellow season of the year, 

When the hot sun singes the yellow leaves 
Till they be gold, and with a broader sphere 
The muon looks down on Ceres and her sheaves ; 

When more abundantly the spider weaves, 

And the cold wind blows from a chillier clime; 

That forth I paced on one of those still eves, 

Touched with the dewy sadness of the time, 

To think how the bright months had spent their prime. 

# ♦ ♦ - 

* It was a wild and melancholy glen, 

Made gloomy by tall firs and cypress dark, 

Whose roots, like any bones of buried men, 

Push'd through the rotten sod for fear's remark; 

A hundred horrid stems, jagged and stark, 

Wrestled with crooked arms in hideous pray. 

Besides sleek ashes with their dappled harky 
Like crafty serpents climbing for a preyy 
With many blasted oaks, moss-grown and grey/ 

In both these extracts, but particularly the last, a power 
beyond that of mere truthful description is obvious* The picture 
is a magic glass that shows us many more ;—it is suggestive of 
a crowd of analogies appropriate though not obvious. It is not 
literal portraiture in short, but portraiture elevated into poetry. 

While we are thus dwelling on some of the details of these 
Poems, we may be allowed to put together, ‘ without note or 


♦ Pta gia Vora che volge *l de^io 

A % naviganti, 
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* comment/ one or two additional instances of this form of preg¬ 
nant and significant expression. 

A IlaFLECTION* 

* I saw a tower builded on a lake, 

Mock'd by its inverse shadows dark and deep; 

That seem’d a still intenser night to make, 

Wherein the quiet waters sunk to sleep.' 

The Magnifying and Transforming Power of Love. 

* Look how the golden ocean shines above 

Its pebbly stones, and magnities their girth. 

So does the bright and blessed light of love 
Its own things glorify, and raise their worth.' 

A Fairy. 

^ Clad all in white like any chorister 
Comes duttering forth on his melodious wings, 

That made soft music at each little stir. 

But something louder than a hees demur 
liefore he lights upon a bunch of broom! 

Melancholy. 

< His face was ashy pale, and leaden care 
Had sunk the levelVd arches of his brow! 

We might multiply such passages almost to any extent; for 
there are lew of these poems which do not contain some lines 
which only a poet—in the better sense of the word—could have 
written ; but it is needless to accumulate evidence, when in ail 
probability no doubt is felt as to the point to be proved; and we 
tlicrefore turn to other matters on which a greater discordance 
of opinion may not unreasonably be anticipated. 

We have said that the works of Mr Hood, taking them as a 
whole, exhibit a combination of genuine poetical excellencies, with 
not a few defects which enter deeply into their structure, and are 
likely to be injurious to their permanent popularity; and we have 
hinted that these defects, which seem inextricably interwoven 
with his comic poems, and to have coloured too deeply his more 
serious compositions, are traceable to causes over which he had 
but little control. We allude to the vein of exaggeration, endless 
digression, and forced conceit, which disfigure the one; and the 
long-winded accumulation of details, the indisposition, if not the 
inability, to retrench a single trait of description which in itself 
appeared susceptible of introduction, that overload and embarrass 
the other* 
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And here is precisely what induces us to pause, when attempt¬ 
ing to assign the place which Mr Hood is likely, or entitled, to 
occupy as an English poet. Hoes any thoroughly great poet, 
we are constrained to ask ourselves, evince this incapacity to 
blot?—this tendency to hunt down both thought and descrip¬ 
tion? Is not the effect of most of his efforts seriously injured 
by indefinite expansion of description, and ov^r elaboration 
of the idea,—^be it serious or comic,—with which for the time 
he is haunted ? Are we not, particularly in his humorous com¬ 
positions,—where the joke is absolutely worn threadbare by the 
wear and tear to which it is subjected,—made painfully sensible 
of the truth of the French apothegm, Le secret dennuyer cst 
celui de tout dire 9 

To hi8_ c op i c po ems t hi^ cen sure appears to be particularly 
applicable.'‘’ui8**h/fc'li‘teCmSHvith humorous fancies, but he 
cannot afford to part with one. Every quip or crotchet which 
the train of associations suggests, he insists on imparting to 
the public; and, as might be expected from this indiscriminate 
effusion, for every stroke really successful we have ten which 
are forced or unnatural. An absolute Anthology of bad jokes 
and wretched plays on words, might be compiled from his 
writings, rich as we at the same time admit them to be in real 
wit and humour. ‘ A quibble is to Shakspeare,’ says Johnson, 

‘ what luminous vapours are to the traveller; he follows it at all 
‘ adventures; it is sure to lead him out of his way, and,sure to 
‘ engulf him in the mire.* What is thus absurdly applied to 
Shakspeare is literally true of Mr Hood. Once caught by a play 
on words, his course defies calculation: one conceit brings on 
another, till we lose sight entirely of the point from which wc 
started, and lose at the same time all anxiety to return to it. 
The same thing may be said of his quaint or double rhymes. In 
this department he certainly exhibits a singular mastery, though 
we incline to think he has even here been foiled at his own 
weapons by the author of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends.’ But we pay 
dearly for any pleasure afforded by these feats of poetical leger¬ 
demain, when we perceive that whole stanzas, having the 
feeblest possible connexion with the subject, have been con¬ 
structed solely for the sake of the rhyme; and that, as in the 
story of * Miss Kilmansegg,’ the amusement, such as it is, is to 
be purchased at the price of digressions and circumvolutions, to 
which the course of Tristram Shandy appears direct, and that of 
Rabelais methodical. 

But though it is in his humorous pieces that this tendency to 
extravagance appears most offensive, even his more serious com¬ 
positions partake of the same tendency to overload the subject 
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with * wasteful and ridiculous excess.’ What, for instance, shall 
we say of the ‘ Haunted House ? ’ We grant that each feature 
of the picture, taken by itself, is good ; and that the whole has a 
sombre and sepulchral tone which produces a strong impression on 
the mind. Had the poem formed the porch to an edifice of like 
proportions,—had it formed the introduction to some tragic tale of 
blood,—this IfJhg note of preparation might not have been out of 
place; though even then we should have held that the effect 
would have been heightened if one-half the details had been 
retrenched. But, standing by itself, and leading to nothing, the 
long array of dreary imagery simply wearies and fatigues. In 
like manner, in the ‘ Midsummer Fairies,’ there is too great an 
anxiety shown to exhaust all the views in which the subject can 
be placed; till, as we listen to the interminable rejoinders, we are 
tempted to imitate the example of the judge in the Plaideurs, and 
to request that every thing prior to the Deluge may be omitted. 

We trace this tendency, which we regard as the chief draw¬ 
back to the merits of these poems, and their chances of future 
popularity, in a great measure, to the unfortunate effects produced 
by a constant connexion with, and dependence on periodical lite¬ 
rature. 'Fhis connexion, early begun in Hood’s case, continued 
through life, not as a matter of choice on his part, but of stern 
necessity. Now we know few things more adverse to the forma¬ 
tion of a great poet, or to the production of works which are to be 
of an enduring character, than the education which is acquired, 
in such a school. The constantly recurring demands of Periodi¬ 
cal Literature are fatal to all deliberation of view,—to all care, or 
study, or selection of materials; in the case of those who engage 
in it as a Profession. The tale of bricks must be furnished 
by the appointed day, let the straw be found where it will. 
Equally adverse is its influence to calmness and repose of manner, 
and to that breadth and evenness of composition which arc the 
distinguishing characteristics of those works which we regard as 
the classics of our language. Be wise, instructive, graceful,— 
natural if you will, is the lesson inculcated by the Genius of 
periodical literature—but, above all, be pointed, be striking. 
Those are the accessories—these last only are essential and indis¬ 
pensable. Hence the current of thought is rarely suffered to flow 
onward with its natural movement; it must be artificially fretted 
into foam,—thrown up in epigrammatic jets, or scattered about 
in sparkling showers of conceits and quibbles. 

How can one educated under such influences be expected to 
deal with the compositions of the month as he would with works 
destined for eternity ? A certain space must be filled in a given 
time; and if a fertile mind, prodigal of ideas and images, pours 
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them out before him in such profusion as to enable him to accom¬ 
plish his task, and do his spiriting gently,—need we wonder that 
he transfers them to paper without being very solicitous as to 
their coherence or propriety, provided they present themselves in 
the garb of novelty, and dazzle the fancy with somewhat pic¬ 
turesque and unexpected P Rather, in the case of Hood, tnay we 
wonder that, circumstanced as he was, he has not yielded more 
frequently to the temptations which the exigencies of periodical 
literature present; and that, harassed by the daily claims of the 
present, he has written so much which posterity, after all, will 
be willing to remember. 

* If there be a mental drudgery,* said one who, we fear, in his 
declining years, experienced not a little of the suffering whicJi he 
. so touchingly describes *—*if there be a mental drudgery which 
‘ lowers the spirits and lacerates the nerves like the toil of the 
‘ slave, it is that which is exacted by literary composition, when 
‘ the heart is not in unison with the work on which the head is 
‘ employed. Add to the unhappy author’s task, sickness, sorrow, 
‘ or the pressure of unfavourable circumstances, and the labour 
‘of the bondsman becomes light in comparison.’ This passage 
is but too applicable to the case of Hood. For wc know that 
many of those gay and mirthful compositions which might force 
‘ a smile even under the ribs of death,* and which appear to flow 
from a heart as light and joyous as the strain, were, in truth, 
written amidst sickness and suffering; and all of them under the 
pressure of narrow circumstances and domestic anxieties. Yet 
of these secret sources of annoyance, and these trials of health, 
which are so apt to wear down the spirit and to vent themselves 
in querulous despondency, who can perceive a trace in these 
healthful and manly volumes ? Hood adopts and exemplifies, in 
his own practice, the sentiment of Campbell—‘ To bear is to 
‘ conquer our fate.* Destiny had pointed out to him the field of 
Literature as the appointed sphere of his exertion; and it awakens 
at once our respect and pity to see how cheerfully he addressed 
himself to his task from first to last;—how gallantly he laboured at 
his post till the going down of the day; furnishing amusement to 
the public while Care sat by his own couch; and bringing smiles 
into the eyes of others, when we may well believe his own were 
sometimes clouded by a tear. 

We have said that Hood’s long and intimate connexion with 
periodical literature, as a profession^ appears to us to lie at the bot¬ 
tom of many of the main defects of his compos|;|ion. It certainly 
■ —■ -—— . , . __--—, 


* Sir W, Scott’s Biographies^ vol, ii,p. 68^Notice of Charlotte Smith, 
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promoted not merely an extravagance of conception in some pointsy 
and needless expansion in others; but it led him occasionally to 
indulge in a certain vein of exaggeration, and of harsh portraiture, 
apparently very adverse to the calm tendencies of his native tastes; 
but which he found to be more acceptable to the public than 
many of those poems on which much thought, and labour, and 
refinement had been bestowed. The two compositions, for in¬ 
stance, which have attained the noisiest popularity, are among 
those which to us appear the least poetical in these volumes— 
we allude to the ^ Song of the Shirt ^ and the ‘ Bridge of Sighs/ 
We respect the generous and humane feeling which dictated both; 
we grant that the former produces a heart-rending impres¬ 
sion upon the feelings; that it paints with a stern and gloomy 
touch a scone of misery and suffering, too common, but alas 1 we 
icur, unavoidable and irremediable. All this we grant, but 
we cannot recognise—or at least in any high degree—its 
claims to poetry. To he the mouthpiece of such a wail of 
distress—to give words to a sentiment already felt generally, 
though inarticulately, and thus to strike home to the public 
sympathy, demands honesty and strength of language; but it 
requires but little aid from poetry, and wc must add, in all can¬ 
dour, in this instance it has received but little. 

Infinitely more attractive to our minds is another poem on the 
same theme, entitled the ‘ Lady’s Dream; ’ in which the subject, we 
tliink, is treated fur more poetically, and at least as usefully, so 
far as a moral is concerned. From the former, the conclusion 
that would naturally be drawn is, that all the world are utterly 
heartless, and that the sulferings of the poor arise entirely through 
the selfishness and cruelty of the rich: from the latter we derive 
the truer and more practical lesson, 

* That evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart* 

I'hc other poem to which we alluded—The * Bridge of Sighs,* 
a funeral chant over a drowned female raised from the Thames 
—is perhaps even less agreeable than the ‘ Song of the Shirt; * 
and yet we perceive it lias been more liberally quoted than almost 
any of these poems. To us it has, in several passageS|^ 
tone, though some of its pictures are not unworthy of 

* Where the lamps quiver, ’ 

So far on the river, 

With many a light 
From window and casement, 

From garret to basement, 

She stood with amazement, 

Houseless by night.^ 
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‘ The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver^ 

But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing rirer : 

Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to Death’s mystery, 

Soon to be hurl’<l— 

Any where, any where, 

Out of the world I’ 

This, though capable of improvement in expression, is striking 
enough ; but what shall be said of the stanza that follows?— 

< In she plunged boldly, 

No matter how coldly 
The rough river t'an — 

Over the brink of it— 

Picture it—think of it, 

Dissolute man ! 

Tave of it—drink of it 
Then^ if you can** 

This seems to us the very gallop of false verse, and as far 
removed from poetry as from common sense. No one probably 
drinks the river water under any circumstances, who can possibly 
avoid it; and those who must drink it, will continue to do so, not¬ 
withstanding all the suicides by which it may have been stained, 
and ^ the elegies on unfortunate females that ever were or will 
be written. 

If the ‘ Dream of Eugene Aram * were not already familiar to 
the public, we should have referred to it as by far the most suc¬ 
cessful specimen of the combination of a vigorous and stirring 
theme with a poetical treatment, exalting the subject above the 
level of a mere reality, which these volumes contain. The quiet 
introduction, which breathes the serenity of everiing—the pic¬ 
ture of the guilty Usher sitting remote from the happy school¬ 
boys, as, under the evening sunshine, they drive the wickets in 
—the spell which works upon him and forces him, like the 
* Ancient Mariner,' to unbosom himself, under the guise of a dream, 
to the studious boy, who, like himself, had been poring over a 
book at a distance from his companions—the wild, broken, 
ghastly narrative of the murder, half real, half evoked by the 
sorcery of conscience—the deep feeling of a constant and gnawing 
torture of heart, which this ballad leaves behind, have been sel¬ 
dom equalled; and, except in the splendid creation of Coleridge,* 


* The Ancient Mariner* 
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which sceiijs to have furuiiihcd the key-note of the composition 
— iK'ver KiirpavscMl. 

HiU tills lino hiillud is already too well known to require or 
justify any extracts. We jirefer selecting one or two speci¬ 
mens less familiar to the public, and written in a manner to 
Avliich we arc less accustomed. I^et us contrast, for instance, 
with the stern and rapid march of Aram’s Dream, some 
beautiful stanzas from the ‘ Ode to Melancholy,* to which the 
imagery and turn of the thoughts, calm and softened, but not 
gloomy or austere, and the melody produced by the artful and 
Jong-continued reeurrenee of the rhymes—as in some of the 
passages in the ^ Midsummer Ni 
and delightful charm :— 

‘ Come let us set our careful breasts, 

Like Philomel, against the thorn, 

1*0 aggravate tlio inward grief, 

That makes her accents so forlorn ; 

I'lie world has many cruel points. 

Whereby our bosoms have been torn, 

And there are dainty themes of grief, 

In sadness to outlast the morn,— 

True honour’s dearth, affection’s death, 

NegU'cthd pride, and cankering scorn, 

With all the piteous tales that tears 
Have water’d since the world was born. 

* The world!—it is a wilderness, 

Where tears are hung on every tree; 

Tor thus my gloomy phantasy 
Makes all things weep with me I 
Come let us sit and watch the sky, 

And fancy clouds where no clouds be; 

Grief is enongli to blot tlie eye. 

And make heaven black with misery. 

Why should birds sing such merry notes, 

Unless they were more blest tbvin we? 

No sorrow ever chokes tbeir throats, 

Except sweet nightingale ; foi' she 
Was born to pain our hearts the more 
With her sad melody. 

Why shines the sun, except that he 
Makes gloomy nooks for Grief to hide, 

And pensive shades for Melancholy, 

When all the earth is bright beside ? 

Let clay wear smiles, and green grass wave. 

Mirth shall not win us back Hgain, 

Whilst man is made of his own grave, 

And fairest clouds but gilded rain 1 
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‘ Oh clasp me, sweet, whilst thou art mine, 

And do nut take iny tears amiss; 

For tears must llovv to wash away 
A thought that shows so stern as this : 

Forgive, if somewhile I forget, 

In woe to come, the present bliss. 

As frighted Proserpine let fall 
Her ilowors at the sight of Dis, 

Ev’n so the dark and bright will kiss. 

The sunniest things throw sternest shade, 

And there is ev’n a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid I 

* Now let us witii a spell invoke 
The full-orbM muon to grieve our eyes ; 

Not bright, not bright, hut, with a cloud 
LnppM all about her, let her rise 
All pale and dim, as if from rest 
The ghost of the lule Imried sun 
Had crept into the skies. 

The Moon I she is the source of sighs, 

The very face to make us sad; 

If but to think in other times 
The same calm quiet look she had, 

As if the w'orld held nothing base. 

Of vile and mean, of fierce and bad ; 

The same fair light that shone in streams, 

The fairy lamp that charm’d the lad ; 

For so it is, with spent delights 

She taunts men's brains, and makes them mad. 

^ All things are touch’d with Melancholy, 

Born of the secret soul’s mistrust, 

To feel her fair ethereal wings 
Weigh’d down with vile degraded dust; 

Even the bright extremes of joy 
Bring on conclusions of disgust, 

Like the sweet blossoms of the May, 

Whose fragrance ends in must. 

Oh give her, then, her tribute just, 

Her sighs and tears, and mnsings holy 1 
There is no music in the life 
That sounds with idiot laughter solely; 
There’s not a string attuned to mirth, 

But has its chord in Melancholy.* 


Among Mr Hood^s ‘ Poems * there are several Sonnets ; but 
we can scarcely say that he has overcome the proverbial difficulty 
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which attaches to this species of composition. The thought is 
not, in general, wrought out with that clearness of expression, 
and simple development, which is essential to the full effect of 
the Sonnet—giving to the poem, even with all its elaborate 
construction, an appearance of natural growth. The following 
appears to us the most favourable specimen we can select:— 

‘ False Poets and Tuue. 

< Look how the lark soars upward and is gone, 

Turning a spirit as he nears the sky I 
His voice is heard, hut body there is none 
To fix the vague excursions of the eye. 

So, poets’ songs are with us, though they die 
()I>seure(I, :‘U(i hid hy deatli’s oblivious shroud, 

Aiul Earth inherits I he rich melody, 

T.ike raining music from the morning rloud. 

Yet, few there he uho pipe so sweet and loud 
Their voices reach us through the lapse of space : 

1'he noisy day is deafen’d by a crowd 
Of uudistinguishM birds, a twittering race; 

But only lark and nightingale forlorn 
Fill up the silences of niglit and morn.’ 


We will conedudo our brief survey of the contents of these 
volumes—of which we have said enough to show our sincere 
respect for the genius, and the liberal and generous spirit and 
character of the author’s mind—with the followiiig specimen of 
his gayer manner. It is not penned hi that fttsle ot riotous mirth 
in which ho sometimes indulges: it is a playful trifle,—written 
with his usual grace, good-humour, and kindliness of feeling. 


* -Rotterdam. 

^ I gaze upon a city— 

A city new and strange,— 
Down many a watery vista 
My fancy takes a range ; 

From side to side I saunter, 
And wonder where I am; 

And can i/ou be in England, 
And I at Rotterdam I 

‘ Before me lie dark waters 
In broad canals and deep, 
Whereon the silver moonbeams 
Sleep, restless in their sleep; 

A sort of vulgar Venice 
Reminds me where I am ; 

Yes, yes, you are in England, 
And Pm at Rotterdam. 
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* Tall houses with quaint gables, 
Where frequent windows shine, 
And quays that lead to bridges, 
And trees in formal line, 

And masts of spicy vessels 
From western Surinam, 

All tell me you’re in England, 

I)ut I’m in lloUerdani. 

‘ ’i'hose sailors, how outlandish 
The face and form of each ! 

They deal in foreign gestures, 
And use a foreign speech ; 

A tongue not learn’d near Isis,' 
Or studied hy the Cam, 

Ueeliires that you’re in England, 
And I’m at Ilotteidam, 

* And now across a market 
]\ly doubtful way 1 trace, 

^Vhere stands a solemn statue, 
The Genius of the jdaco; 

And to the great Erasmus 
I offer my salaam ; 

Who tells me yoti'rc in England, 
But I’m at llotterdam, 

‘ The coffee-room is open— 

1 mingle in its crowd,— 

The dominos are noisy— 

'^i'he hookahs raise a cloud ; 

The lliivour now of Foaron’s 
'rimt mingles with my dram, 
Jleminds me you’re in England, 
And I’m at Rotterdam; 

‘ Then here it goes, a bumper— 
'I'he toast it shall he mine, 

In schiedum, or in sherry, 
Tokay, or hock of Rhine; 

It well deserves the brightest, 
Where sunbeam ever swam— 
Tlie Girl I love in England" 
I drink at Rotterdam 1 ’ 
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KRODOTUS, tliG Gurlicst and most competent of our classical 
authorities upon Egypt, describes that country and its in¬ 
habitants as difl'ering in the most striking- manner—in climate, 
soil, character, customs, and institutions—from all other regions 
or races of men of whom he possessed any knowledge. Every 
Subsequent enquiry has tended to bear out the substantial truth 
ot this statement,—in as far at least as regards the world for which 
TTerodotus wrote; for the advance of geographical research has 
shown certain of the peculiarities on which lie dwells to be more 
or less common to various otlier nations. 

The broadest general feature of this singularit}' was their stern 
exclusive jealousy of national feeling—their boundless venera¬ 
tion for every thing Egyptian, ihcir liutred and contempt for 
every thing foreign. While there are, proliably, few countries of 
llie ancient world but have borrowed largely in the progress of 
their own culture from Egypt, we find no trace of the Egyptians 
having been indebted for a single custom or branch of know¬ 
ledge to any of their neighl>ours. ^riie j>ersons and habits of 
strangers were to them an abomination; their visits, probably, 
as a general rule, prohibited. Foreign travel, on their own part, 
seems to have been still more severely discountenaneed. 'I'hc 
legends of Egyptian maritime colonies, if at all authentic, are 
to be understooil of other than the indigenous race. With 
abundant evidence of the extent and succes.s of their foreign 
e\|)editions, Ave hear of no ICgyptian Province permanently esta¬ 
blished beyond their own immediate frontier. Even thirst of 
glory and martial entcrpri'?e, like every other taste or talent, 
became suliscrvient to the one grand object of upholding the 
integrity of the state; by weakening its rivals, or augmenting at 
their expense, by exaction of tribute, its wealth and internal 


resources. 

This principle of unblemished integrity imparts a certain 
grandeur to the national character of the Egyptians, superior to 
what any other state can boast in ancient, or even perhaps in 
modern times. We must here, however, guard against confound- 


^ Many of our readers will be f'lad to be informed that an English 
Translation of this work, incorporating some additional information, both 
historical and antiquarian, obtained since the publication of the original 
Edition, and executed under the sujieriutendence of M. Bunsen himself, 
is soon to appear. 
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ing-, as frequently happens, the terms Nation anti Empire. The 
former denotes a distinct homogeneous race of men, united by the 
ties of common origin, language, and manners. The word Empire, 
on the other hand, applies to any large body of our species 
living under the same system, voluntary or compulsory, of law 
and government,—however radically distinct in blood or habits. 
By reference to this definition, Homo, the greatest of all ICmpiros, 
scarcely ever possessed a palpable existence as a Nation: even 
her own early fables hardly claim for her a germ of pure national 
integrity. I'he same is more or kss the case with all the great 
Empires of antiquity : the individuality of the dominant tribe 
was obliterated by the extension of its sway. The Egyptians, 
on the other hand, while advancing, in the above sense, but 
slender claim to imperial honours, present, as a nation, the 
greatest, perhaps the only, phenomenon of its class in universal 
history. We here see a single peojilc of pure unmixed race, and 
limited both as to numbers and territory, ])reserving, during 
thousands of years, the most rigid unity of character, custom, 
and social polity. We see them maintaining, during tliat long 
period, an indomitable spirit of political independence, often in 
the midst of the severest disasters and discouragements. Wo see 
them consolidating a power, which, while in its very essence 
incompatible with such an extension of frontier as formed the 
boast of their rivals, rendered them more than a match for the 
mightiest among them. We sec them, by the force of this 


principle, rearing with unexampled rapidity, from their own un¬ 
aided resources, a fabric of civilization, complete in itself, and 


surpassing, in many essential points of excellence, what the 
united eflbrts of tar more highly gifted races have since been 


able to accomplish. 

Another remarkable characteristic, which, If not exclusively 
proper to the Egyptians, appears at least in them in the most 


organic and systematic form, is the dispoi^ition, after a certain 
advance in culture, to stop short and remain stationary. On the 
cause of this curious anomaly we have no room to speculate; 
of its existence there can be no doubt; and as little of its having 
formed, strange us it may appear, another clement of their 
national greatness. It is a trite rule, largely confirmed by the 
experience of history, that nations, like individuals, have their 
stages of growth, maturity, and decay; and that the attainment 
of any high climax of excellence is but the forerunner of a 
retrograde course of decKne. An extraordinary duration of na¬ 
tional prosperity, it will follow, can only be secured through some 
exception to this rule, or rather suspension of its operation,—by 
fixing, or stereotyping, as it were, a certain point of advance¬ 
ment as a plm ultra. This point, it results from the prin- 
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ciple of the rule itself, would necessarily be something’ short of 
the highest degree of excellence, which, judging from their pre¬ 
vious efforts, the people in (jnestion were capable of attaining. 
Of this phetiomonuii, the history of I’^gypt oilers a striking ex¬ 
ample. We there see a zealous and rapid course of intellectual 
development, suddenly superseded by a determination to go no 
further,—by a bigoted adherence to an imperfect type of still 
higher excellence. 'J'lie extant monuments evince, in support of 
ample tradition, sacred and profane, that the same civil institu¬ 
tions, the same learning, art, and politeness, with which Greek 
writers make us familiar in the days of Amasis and Cambyses, 
existed in their substantial integrity thousands of years before, 
in those of Meues and Abraliain. But the race of artists, who 
so rapidly carried to perfection the inoclianical element of design, 
never so much us aspired to the ease and elegance of the 
Greeks. With an equal fertility and precocity of inventive 
talent in the more intellectual art of letters, as evinced by the 
variety and subtlety of their modes of writing, they never ven¬ 
tured on the great step which alone can insure the higher advan¬ 
tages of literary culture—a ]nactical Alphabet. Unsurpassed, 
in many respects unequalled, to this day, in the elementary 
branches of commerce and manufacture, foreign trade and navi¬ 
gation were comparatively unknown among them—the latter 
notoriously detested and prohibited. 

These elnaracteristics of Egyptian genius, its exclusive nation- 
alitiji and its combined principle of energy and torpor—appa¬ 
rently so incompatible, but here so finely lilendod—are curiously 
reffeeted in the physical structure of the race. "Jlie Egyptian is 
admitted by Physiologists to l»e a variety of the animal Man, dis¬ 
tinct in itself, and referalilo to no other subdivision of our species. 
This very individuality, however, has further been observed to 
consist in the union of certain more prominent features of the 
Caucasian and Negro races,—the two extremes, as it were, of 
humanity; and the former may be hold as rejiresenting its pro¬ 
gressive, the latter its stationary principle. 

It IS, however, in their system of literary polity, their art ot 
writing, and, still more, their mode of applying it to the registra¬ 
tion of events, that tlicir varied but limited and eccentric intel¬ 
lect appears in the form most interesting to the student of their 
history. This system was, by its very copiousness and ingenuity, 
so constituted as to render it an enigma impenetrable, not only 
to foreigners, but to the great mass of the citizens. The Egyp¬ 
tians, or rather that portion of them to whom the privilege was 
confined, were doubtless the most zealous race of scribes that 
ever existed. Their temples, their houses, their tombsy their 
idols, their portraits, their domestic furniture,—almost every 
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tangible object they possessed, wan covered with writing. But it 
was a writing destined for the use of the writer rather than the 
public—to conceal, as much as to preserve, the facts it embodied. 
While, therefore, there is ^probably no country of the ancient 
world where events were more extensively recorded, whether 
registered in the government Archives, or einbIazo?;cd on the 
public Monuments, there is none, perhaps, wheie they were so 
little read or understood. History, or even literature, in tlie 
familiar sense of the term, they had none. Their Sratc Registers 
seem to have been little more than dry catalogues of Kings, or 
royal genealogies, forming appendages to thoir sacred vcduinos, 
and preserved with the same jealous care from eye or touch of 
the profane. There was, theretore, but slender chance of pos¬ 
terity ever obtaining any satisfactory light on Kgyptian lil^tory 
through a purely Egyptian medium. In their early days of poli¬ 
tical degradation, when European men of letters ilocked to con¬ 
template the monuments of tlu'ir ac.cient glory, national vanity, 
it might have been expected, would prompt them to tnnh'aiy in 
a connected and intelligible form, for the use of their visitors, the 
evidence of their boasted jn-iority to ail otlier nation^, in power, 
civilization, and learning, '1 his purpose, however, seeinotl to ho 
better served by keeping the original matter in their own hands, 
and dealing it out in such portions, or under such a oolouving, as 
the occasion might suggest. Their guests, as it happened, vveu; 
equally pleased with tins arrangement. The (iroeks, distin¬ 
guished as they wove for thirst of knowle<Ige and suoeesi in its 
pursuit, wore at all times comparatively dencieiit in the science 
of Critical Philology, and tlieir labours in tiiis department were 
solely or chiefly confined to their own language. The study of 
foreign literature held out little temptation ; and the investi¬ 
gation of foreign history from native sources, unless at second¬ 
hand, appears scarcely to have occuvred to them. Jt seems 
doubtful, from any evidence transmitted by themselves, whether 
any Greek writer upon Egypt was master of the ICgyptian 
tongue, still less of the art of reading Hieroglyphics. hen wc 
reflect on the active, penetrating genius of this people, and their 
extraordinary success in other still more dry and lalmrious 
branches of learning, this certainly appears a most singular 
phenomenon. It were foreign to our present object to enlarge 
on its explanation. The shortest and safest that here occurs 
to us is, that the brilliant genius of the Greeks had its ano¬ 
malies, as well as the methodical intellect of the Egyptians, and 
that this was one of them. 

In the days, indeed, when Herodotus, our most copious Pagan 
authority, visited Egypt, historical research among his own 
countrymen was, as it ever afterwards continued in regard to 
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remote rather poetical than praclicaL With Homer and 

IJe^^iod for their native authorities, they were the less likely to 
he fastidious in vcceiviniJ^ the traditions of a neijifhhom' so 
f>'roatly surpassing themselves in antiquity and sjileiulour ; 
delivered on authority for whose loarning and veracity they 
entertained a profound veneration. That the Egyptian Priests, 
on their part, took ample advantage of these disposition:, in 
furtherance of their twofold object of mystifying and magnify¬ 
ing their nutionul annals, the text of Herodotus supplies abun¬ 
dant proof Wc there find a general outline of Pharaonic suc¬ 
cession, comprising in the details much accurate and vaUuihle 
matter, hut, as a whole, confused, disjointed, and fabulous;— 
tin; events least crcdituble to the Egyptians, sujipresscd or 
glossed over; those which made to their honour, amplified and 
exaggerated. The most remaiUahle crisis in their whole history, 
the vSlieplierd conquest, is not so much as mentioned by this 
autiior, r.or indo<’<l hy any other chi'-sical organ of their popular 
tva(‘itiou. Mis Cicerone’s slv—to hijn unintelliirihle—allusion to 
It, under the figure, ot a ‘ King Philitis (Ibiilistiue) wiio ted liis 
* ihe ks around the j>yr:uni(U,’ together with ihestrange blending 
of Cir;ek anil Egyptma fable in the legends of Paris and Helen, 
Mmielaus and Proteus, Perseus, ]3anae, lo, abundantly 

t'vim/e bow ready the native Pundits were to turn to burlesque 
account tlie credulity of tbelr pnpils, 

i Icrodotns, liowc\ er, srdileed for the wants of bis public during 
its ilotui^'liing ages- 'I’he lew suppletnentary notices prior to t!ie 
Alexandrian period are vague and incblcntal. How little ])rac' 
tical importance Plato, and by iniercnce bis age, attached to 
the realities of l\gyptiun history, appears from ids falde of 
AlUrniiH I wdiere this acknowledged fonntain-Iiead of human 
«eience and civili/otiun becomes, in his hands, a mere piece of 
fabulous mechanism—like the lion or the fox in M'lsop—to il¬ 
lustrate, by a series of elegant but extravagant fictions, Ids 
own no less elegant but no less visionary Physiological iluories. 

Tilt; decline of oiiginul geidus in art or literature is attended, in 
the natural course of things, by an extension and imj)rov( inent of 
ilie science of ciiticism. The epoch of this crisis among the Greeks 
Avas that of the Macedonian ascendancy. Under the mild sway of 


the Ptolemies, Egypt licrself became the most floinishing seat 
of this new branch of pursuit. Among the objects zealously 
promoted by these munificent Princes, perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant was the elucidation, from original sources, of the early 
history of nations more ancient than their own ; and Egypt, as 
was to be expected, was not overlooked. The interposition of 
royal authority, with perhaps a certain yielding of the narrow 
bigotry of the native Priesthood to the more genial spirit of 
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their new masters, combined to secure to that country as much 
benefit from this useful enterpriso, as the character of its records 
qualified it to derive. In the reign of Ptolemy Philadclphus, 
jicurly simultaneous with the Septuagint version of the ISerip- 
tures, Manetho, a learned priest of Sebennytus, prepared from the 
Temple archives a connected scries of Egyptian annals, com¬ 
prising, beside a preamble of gods, heroes, &(?., thirty dynasties of 
mortal Kings, with names, dates of accession, and remarkable e vents 
of each epoch. The work was composed in good Greek style. 
The native men of letters in the Greek provinces were, from 
necessity, better versed in the language of their masters than 
those in the vernacular dialect; an<l Manctho was a competent 
Hellenist. Wc sliall reserve our furtlmr remarks on this compi¬ 
lation for a future page. By order of the succeeding Ptolemy, a 
catalogue or table of the earlier Pharaohs, from IVJenes down- 
wards, was drawn up by Kratosthenes, a distinguished master of 
the Alexandrian school. It comprised but thirty-eight Kings ; 
but was followed uj) by his disciple Apollodnrus, surnamed 
‘ the Chronographer,’ in u fnrtlier succession of fifty-three reigns, 
'fhe importance of these doenments, the former of which alone 
has boon preserved, will appear in the sequel. 

After this epoch, little progress was made by the Greek, and still 
less by the llonmn men of letters, in the field of Egyptian researcli. 
Diodorus, with improved resources, and while still more elabo¬ 
rate, is less antlientic than Herodotus. Is'or can wo have better 


evidence of the prevailing defidoricy of critical spirit than the fact, 
that neither in his commentaries nor in those of other classical 


authorities of the period, arc either Manetlio or Eratosthenes 
so much as mentioned in reference to any question of Egyptian 
history. The current of research had fallen, in fact, below the 
old level of Herodotus ; and was the more turbid, in the ratio of 
the increased ignorance and quackery of the local tidemasters by 
whom it was regulated. The earliest recorded author who men¬ 
tions Manetho is Ajnon, himself a horn Egyptian, who, in a 
tract composed agaitist the Jews, quotes to their discredit, from 
his history, a popular Egyptian version of the Exodus. This 
led to a retort from Josephus, which is chiefly valuable as pre¬ 
serving an important extract from the same work. 

It is, however, to the genius of early Christian literatuie, 
next to the Alexandrian compilers, that the history of 1-gypt is 
under the greatest obligations; chiefly as having been the means 
of preserving the substance of these latter more indispensable 
authorities. Scientific chronology, from its connexion with 
religious dogma, now began to attract greater attention than in 
Pagan times; and Manctho came in for an especial share; owing 
to the equally close connexion between the Jewish and Egyptian 
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annals. Ills work, with other parallel authorities on Oriental 
liistory, was epitomized and commented by Julius Africanus, 
Bishop of Kmmaus-Nicopolis, about the year iiOO. The original 
work of this learned Prolate has not reached us; but extracts 
from it, comprisinjj the Thirty dynasties more or less entire, to¬ 
gether with the Table of Eratosthenes, and some other more 
apocryplial documents of a similar character, are cml) 0 (lied in 
the Chroiiogvaphy of Georgius Syncellus,—a Byzantine monk of 
the ninth century. The dynasties have also been preserved in 
the Chronology of Eusebius, which has reached us nearly entire, 
in an Armenian version, while the Egyptian portion of it also 
forms part of the compilation of Syncellus. Manctho’s numbers, 
as they stood, b.jing widely inconsistent with the received chro¬ 
nology of the Old Testament, recourse was lia<l to various 
expedients iii order to bring the two into harmony. Such 
were the assumption of contemporaneous dynasties, and of years 
of four, three, or even one month, in the primitive I'^gyptlaii 
calendar. 

During several centuries of modern research, the talents of 
various distinguished scholars were exercised in similar specula¬ 
tions. Among these, JVlarshain is distinguished for the boldness 
and ingouiity, if not the success, of his attempts to clear up 
difficulties- lie lias the merit, at least, of first rightly appreci¬ 
ating the superior value of Eratosthenes, as a guide to other less 
critical authorities. He assumes, like hlusehiiis, the existence 
of contemporary independent kingdoms in different parts of 
Egypt; adopting the Theban lino of Erutostlumes as the elder 
branch, and the numbers in his Tal)le as the true chronological 
key to the period over which they extend. All such theories, 
however, were but groping in the dark, in the absence of light 
from the single (juarter whence it could be hoped—tl»e original 
native monuments. The solution of the grand enigma, which 
alone could lead to their right understanding, the art of <leci- 
phering their language, was reserved for our own generation. 

Tlio first who successfully ap])lied this important discovery to 
the elucidation of Egyptian history, was the celebrated J. F. Cham- 
pollion. Ills restoration of Manetho’s XVllItliand XlXthdy- 
nasties—of tlic line of Princes who re-established their country’s 
independence, after centuries of foreign usurpation, under whom 
Moses flourished, the Exodus took place, the armies of Egypt 
penetrated victorious into distant foreign lands, and her noblest 
monuments of art were erected—is a masterpiece of ingenuity ; 
and, although liable in many of its details to correction, still 
remains the basis of all subsequent researches. Equal success 
attended his efforts in regard to the ensuing dynasties; as was to 
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be expected from tlie superior light reflected upon them by col¬ 
lateral history. That he was not so fortunate in dealing with 
remoter epochs, may be attributed partly to the less tractable 
nature of the subject, chiefly to the premature <leatli, wliich, in 
18:32, brought his distinguished career to a close. 

In the interval between thivS event and tlie appearance of the 
-Cheval ior Jiunsou’s publication, the names most distinguished 
in ihe same field of pursuit are those of Champollion's friend 
and pupil, Ippolito Uosselliiii of Pisa, Sir Gardiner AVilkinson, 
and Dr Lepsnis of IJerlin. To the strictly ])biIalogicul branch 
ot the subject, the stiulies of the latter were chiefly devoted, and 
with signal success. He luis the merit of purging the sys- 
Tom of Cliampollion of various defects, which must otherwise 
have proved fertile sources of error; and of both simjAifying l!u‘ 
method and extending the limit< of his grammar and vocabulary. 
In the illustration of the habits and institutions of the Kgyj)tian 
people, the labours of the other two writers above named 
have been equally productive. Wilkinson’s admirable series of 
volumes hero leave, indeed, little to supply or d(’sire. Less 
progre'is was made in the historical di'partnnmt, the ultimate 
scope of all the others. By the joint industry and ingenuity of 
Rossellini, Wilkinson, and variotis enterprising Knglish tiavel- 
levs, additions were, it is true, made from tinio to time to our 
knowledge of tlie period already investigated by (Jhampolliou. 
The names and genealogical connexion of various Kings prior to 
the X Vlllth dynasty, were aljO (dicited from the ]Miniumei’t«, 
l^yond that dyna-iity, houever, all attem])ts to frame an admis¬ 
sible system of chronology proved as abortive as those of the 
French .antiquary. 'Hie obstacles seemed rather increased than 
(liminislied by previous success. To discard the authority of tlie 
native annalist, from the point where \vc first find dillicuUy in 
understanding him, after so clear a vindication of his credit tip 
to that point, seemed unreasonable. To account for seventeen 
dynasties, on the o^her haiui, comprising some hundred Kings, 
and extending a tlmusand years or two beyond the received 
Scriptural epoch of the Deluge, ajipcarcd hopeless upon any, 
even the most liberal tbcorv of connexion between saen'd and 
profane history. Enquiry, therefore, was brought very much ta 
a stand-still, with the exception perhaps, now and then, of an 
attempt on the part of some determined Procrustes of our native 
School of Chronology, to squeeze at all liazards, by a merciless 
process of amputation, the more obstinate extremities of the 
Mummy of Manctho, within the limits of his own prescribed bed 
ot orthodoxy. 

M. Bunsen is the first who has ventured boldly to grapple 
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with the whole thirty dynasties ; and with a success which, it' not 
complete, surpasses probably the anticipations of the warmest 
w'oll-wishers to his undertaking. If he has not been able to 
scotch cvoiy head of the formidable Hydra, he has at least gone 
far to disable her carcass, and paralyse her future efforts to ob¬ 
struct the better cultivation of the wilderness she haunted. He 
has brought to the struggle all the resources of extensive learning 
and unwearied industry; together with that spirit of intuitive 
combination in which the German school of historical criticism 
stands pre-eminent,—sharpened and maturetl hy early and sedu¬ 
lous training under its greatest master, his distinguished friend and 
patron, Niebuhr. Wlien we say, that on some prominent points 
of his system w^e shall be under the necessity of opposing him, 
wo shall the more readily obtain credit for impartiality, in ex¬ 
pressing our opinion, that, as a system, it is substantially correct; 
that he has, first and alone, proved the existence of a solid kernel 
of authentic history, in the entire series of the Manethonian dy¬ 
nasties,—extending from the infancy of human society, througli 
several thousand years prior to the origin of our existing fabric 
of civilization. 


Bunsen's work, however, is not confined merely to a dis(]ui- 
silion upon the darker periods of Egyptian history. It contains 
a com})lote and valuable digest of the whole science of I'Ujyjdolotjif^ 
as reconstituted during ihe present century. The first of his 
now jrnblished volumes offers a general view of the previous Sages 
of research, from Herodotus down to the present day ; with a cri¬ 
tical estimate of the prijiciual authorities, ancient and modern. 


Their follows a compendious summary of the hicroglyphical sys¬ 
tem, as improved by Lepsius ; of the grammar airtl vocabulary ; 
and, finally, ol’ the Mythology of the Egyptians. The second 
and third volumes comprise the properly historical portion of his 
labours. A fourth is promised, connecting the Egyptian annals 
Avith those of contemporary nations. To the historical branch 


of the subject, our own attention will be chielly confiired. It 
’Were impossible, indeed, within the limits of a single Article, to 
do full justice to this extensive and profound series of researches. 
With its mythological departmerrt we shall willingly dispense. 
It is the one wlrich possesses the least charm, either of novelty 
or interest; and where, we doubt if the utmost extent of discovery 


could add much of any real value to the existing stock of human 


knowledge. Suffice it to say, that M. Bunsen’s is perhaps the 
most plausible exposition wc have yet met witli, of this extrava¬ 
gant and enigmatical system. On the philological element we 
shall touch, merely in as far as may be necessary to establish, at 
the outset, a right understanding as to the author’s method of 
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Hleroglyphical interpretation; on the validity of which all his 
facts or arguments must so greatly depend. 

Lepsius, and after him Bunsen, (vol. i. p. 403, aeq,') class the 
whole Hieroglyphical mpelhx under two heads—Ideographic and 
Phonetic—signs of objects, and signs of sounds. They discard 
Clmmpollioii's more subtle distribution of the former class into 
dircct^Jigurative^ symbolic^ &c.; and rightly, we thiidc,—consider¬ 
ing the minute, often indistinguishable nicety of the shades of 
difference in these varieties, and that all perform substantially 
the same functions in the written texts. The three scholars, 
however, agree in investing certain of the Ideographic elements 
with the more enlarged power of generic, or common sign of 
objects, in their collective or abstract capacity; with which 
power they are appended to other characters or groups. For 
example: the Hieroglyphic of god, man, city, following a Plio- 
netic proper name, indicates, not a particular individual of one 
or other class, but merely that such proper name is to be inter¬ 
preted in the one rather than the other sense. These, accord¬ 
ingly, are ranged under a separate head of Determinative signs, 
{Deuihihkr^') to the number of 120. Inclusive of these, the 
whole Ideographic department comprises 580 characters. 

It is, however, in the Phonetic class that the improvements of 
Lepsius upon Champollion arc chiefly observable- Tlie French 
critic raidved the whole number of characters endued with Pho¬ 


netic power, amounting to upwards of 200, under one general 
liead of alphabetic ; each letter being thus allotted a large num¬ 
ber of representatives, capable of the usual combination with its 
neighbours into words and syllables. Hiis unwieldy mass Lep¬ 
sius, followed by Bunsen, distributes into—I. Purely Alphabetic; 
II. Syllabic; and HI. Mixed Hieroglyphics. 


The former head comprises in all, upwards of 100 signs. But 
of these, Lepsius ascertained that about 30 alone were used Pho¬ 
netically in the flourishing ages of Egyptian art; and Bunsen 
restricts this number to 25, for the remoter epochs to which his 
own researches extend ; thus establishing the important fact, that 
the Egyptian alphabet proper, in its origin, was little more bulky 
than the Greco-Phcenicean. The additions chiefly took place 
during the Greek and Roman periods. 

The two other classes of Phonetic character combine the alpha¬ 
betic with the ideographic power ; and both consequently admit 
the same definition of Mixed, which M. Bunsen restricts to the 


latter. In the former, a monosyllabic sound may be represented, 
. either by a figure of the object it denotes, or by that figure armed 
with the phonetic power of initial letter of the word, combined 
with another purely alphabetic character, to complete it. Thus 
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Ab, altar^ may be syllabically expressed, either by the figure of 
an Altar, or by that figure endued with the Phonetic power of A, 
combined with a purely alphabetic sign, b. This monosyllabic 
group, however, may also be used to denote other objects beating 
the same name, or may even enter into the composition of longer 
words. For example: the same figure of an Altar, single or 
compounded as above, may also stand for ab, to daiice; or as 
first part of the word ab-t, the emt. These different meanings of 
the same term are distinguished, when necessary, by subjoining 
a Determinative Sign. About 70 characters are ranged by M. 
Bunsen under this head. The remaining class of mixed hiero¬ 
glyphics is but an application of the same process to polysyllabic 
words. Tlius the adjective Nofre, yood^ may be expressed, 
cither simply by its symbolic representative, a lute, or by the 
figure of a lute, with the phonetic power of and tlio other 
j)urely alphabetic signs, f, r, &c., to complete the word. M. 
Bunsen gives about fifty characters of this kind. The difference, 
therefore, between the J^lionctic value of these syllabic or mixed 
characters, ami of the purely alphabetic class, is, that the former 
can only be used as initial letters; and only in combination with 
the single consonant, or group of consonants, necessaiy to coni" 
plete the word wliich they figuratively represent. 

The characters interpreted in M. Bunsen's tables thus amount 
in ail to upwards of seven hundred, about eight-ninths of the entire 
number observable on the monuments. The question here arises, 
What guarantee have we for the validity of this interpretation ? 
Considering the strangely complicated nature of the W'hole system, 
and the number, variety, and subtilty of its comjmnent elements; 
considering that they represent, not, as at first supposed, the 
comparatively living Coptic tongue, hut a primitive sacred 
Egyptian dialect, (another result of the German school of re¬ 
search,) our knowledge of which is derived, unci which there¬ 
fore has itself to he reconstructed, from the Hieroglyphic texts; 
considering, further, that the wrong interpretation of a single 
cliaractcr of this copious phonetico-figurative mass may vitiate 
the reading of a whole inscription;—ought it not, upon every 
principle of sound criticism, to be held indispensable to the 
application of any given sign to the historical texts, that its 
value should be established, not merely to the satisfaction of 
the individual interpreter, but of the scientific public ? This con¬ 
dition, however, has not yet been fulfilled, unless in respect of a 
comparatively limited portion, of M. Bunsen's catalogue. Our 
confidence, indeed, in his own critical judgment and probity, 
would induce us, as a general rule, to be satisfied with his per¬ 
sonal guarantee, wherever it has been afforded. But the greater 
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part of h!s interpretations are presented to us on the authority of 
others, on whose literary discretion we do not place a similar re¬ 
liance—for example, the Grammar and Dictionary of Champol- 
lion. The changes effected by Lepsius in the system of that 
author, with the lact that his interpretations were founded on the 
modern Coptic dialect, would, in themselves, imply the inaccu¬ 
racy of numerous articles in his lists. What, therefore, is now 
required, to give consistency and authority to the speculations of 
Egyptoloyers^ is a complete catalogue of the interpreted ele¬ 
ments, each Jiccompanieil, where not already upon record, uiili 
the chain of evidence on which it rests. M. iiunsen is himself 
aware of this cleliciency; and regrets that the purely plillological 
department of his subject should have been neglected in favour 
of its miscellaneous branches. So long, however, as the defect 
remains unsupplied, few Hicroglyphical texts cun protend to more 
than a hypothetical or apocryjihal value; nor can professional in¬ 
terpreters have any right to complain, as M. liunsen himself ap¬ 
pears to do, of the scepticism that still lingers in many ^e^peet- 
ablo, perhaps ovcr-scrupulous quarters, concerning all historical 
speculations based on their 

Lest these remarks should appear inconsistent with the faith 
we have professed in the geneiai results of AI. Bunsen's own in¬ 
vestigations, it may be projier to add, that tln'y rest chiefly on 
that limited portion of tlie hieroglyphic vocabulary, of which avc 
possess the most accurate knowledge—the proper names and 
titles of kings and royal personages, with the terms signriieant of 
their genealogical connexion, or of the dates and durunou of their 


3'he subjoined exiiinplcs of lubricity or inaccuracy, even in M. 
Bunsen’s Tables, will justity the above reniarks. 

No. 10 of the Table of inixeil Hieroglyphics, is a Sciirubee, rcnflered 
cliepor^ —alone,or witii lluMisualulpbabeticMippleinent. Jntheltlcof^rupbic 
Table (JJinybilder, No, 227,) tlu! same sign appears, similarly reiuieicd, 
liut with the note appended, that ‘ Chmnpollion and others read it. Itr,' 


In the numerous royal titles, in M. Bunsen’s j)lates 5 where it occni t-', it 
is read, alter Champollion, * irrJ If ‘ tvr’ he right, the mixed llici!)- 
glypliic, ^ chepeVy must be ejected. If the latter be retained, the read¬ 
ing of a largo number of M. Bunsen’s royal rings must be wrong, lii 
Champollion’s Lexicon we find tln^ sign interpreted ‘ tho' 

Among the ideographic signs, (No. 392,) is one resembling a j)add!o 
or shovel, and interpreted * userl It aj)pears again among the mixed 
Hieroglyphics, (35,) where it is rendered ‘ tet^ while, in the royal niunes, 
(Plate 11.4, d. HI. 3. c. &Cr,) and numerous other inscriptions, it is 
read^^w.’ 
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reigns. These are in fact the same class of materials which 
enabled Champollioii to elucidate the dynasties from the XVlIIth 
downwards, and which, with our present improved knowledge 
and better stock of materials, afford an equally solid groundwork 
for ulterior researches. Much beyond this, M. Bunsen admits 
his incompctency to proceed. ‘ There is,’ says he, ‘ no scholar 
^ at this }noment qualified to read off a single entire section of 
‘ one of the hieroglyphical papyri/—(vol. i. p. 320;) and it 
must be allowed that he has, upon the whole, acted in the spirit 
of this candid declaration. 

In passing on to the historical part of his w^ork, it will be 
proper to offer a concise view of the authorities to which he 
chiefly defers. '^J'iiese are of two classes—Literary Documents, 
and Ligure<l Monuments. To the former class belong, 1, The 
Dynasties of Manotho, (vol. i. p. 99, seq^ — 2 . The Catalogues 
of Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, (p. 155, scq.') —and, 0. The 
Preserved Papyri, especially a most important one in the Turiiv 
Collection, (p. 82.) Of the second class, the most remarkable 
arc the two great Genealogical Tables of Karnak and Abydos, 
(p. G" 2 , 5 C 7 . 5 ) with several other similar, but less numerous, lists 
of royal names; besides many scattered singly, or in lesser 
groups, over the face of the miscellaneous monuments. 

Manetho’s History w^as divided into three books. The first 
terminated with the X Ith dynasty ; the second with the XlXtli; 
the third with the final extinction of the native monarchy, under 
Ncctancbo, last King of the XX Xth, deposed by Darius Ochus. 
I'he second book thus comprehended the most flourishing, and 
the most disastrous period, of the Empire of the Pharaohs : on 
the one hand the brilliant eras of tlie Xllth, XVilltb, and 
XIXth dynasties; on the other, the conquest and subjuga- 


No. p. c. of the Syllfihic Table is an element described by M. Bun¬ 
sen as a sceptre, ‘ pet^ hut read (contrary, wo apprehend, to the first 
principles of the system) ‘ This same sign, in the numerous 

royal names where it occurs, is rendered ‘ //m.’ 

Ill the same Table, (k. b.^ we find tlie figure of a doubtful object in¬ 
terpreted ‘ lia' Among the mixed Hieroglyphics the same figure occurs, 
(No. 11,) where it is rendered ‘ chenu 

We couhl augment our examples; but the above will suffice to show 
the reasonableness of srepticism as to all Hieroglyphic readings unpro¬ 
vided with diplomatic guarantee of their accuracy. 

There are also various signs interpreted by M- Bunsen in his lists of 
royal names, which find no place whatever in his Tables. 

We must add, that it so happens, none of these anomalies affect the 
substantial value of bis Instorical speculations. 

VOIi. l.XXXIII. NO. CLXVIH. 2 z> 
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tion by the Shepherds, during the XVth, XVItb, and XVIIth, 
There can be no doubt that this work contained in the mass an 
authentic, however in the details confused and exaggerated, di¬ 
gest of Egyptian history. But a meagre epitome of it has reach¬ 
ed us, and that, as we have seen, in two texts or versions. The 
text of Eusebius, however, if we may trust their common Editor 
Syncellus, was but a transcript of that of Africanus; and in the 
same quarter such discrepancies as occur are described as cor¬ 
ruptions on the part of the copyist, M. Bunsen further assumes 
that Al’ricanus also derived his extracts from a secondary source, 
an opinion from which we must dissent, for reasons to be stated 
in the sequel. As regards, however, the parallel versions of the 
Christian compilers, lie gives, very properly, the preforciioe to 
Africanus, unless in cases where the variety may appear to ori¬ 
ginate in errors of the text of that author; and we shall in our 
own remarks be guided by his example. It is certain, that, 
€ven in their best authenticated form, these lists have reached 
us in a very incorrect state, especially as regards numerals; and 
as the sum or epilogus subjoined to each book, or dynasty, 
diflfers in several cases widely from that which results from the 
reckoning up of the separate entries, it is the less easy to form 
any near estimate of the numbers of Kings or years it may origi¬ 
nally have contained. We here subjoin a table of dynasties, 
reigns, and years, after Africanus, with the actual sum, and the 
epilogus, for each book :— 


1500K X. 

Rook U. 

Book IU, 

Dyn. 

1 

j Reigns. 

1 

, Years. 

1 

Dyii. 

Reigns. 

Years. 

Dyn. 

Reigns. 

I Years. 

' 1 

I. 

1 9 

1 

Xff. 

7 


XX. 

12 

IS.*; 1 

IL 

; 

.B02 

Xllf. 

GO 

453 

XXI. 

7 

114 ! 

Ilf. 

9 

214 

XIV. 

70 

184 

XXIF. 

9 

110 

IV. 

8 

284 

XV. 

6 

284 

XXIIl 

4 

89 i 

V. 


218 

XVI. 

.32 

518 

XXIV. 

1 

0 : 

VI. 

6 

203 

XVII. 

43 

151 

XXV. 

3 

40 i 

VII. 

70 (Em. 5) 

(70 days) 

XVllI. 

IG 

259 

XXVI. 

9 

l.'^O 1 

VIII. 

27 

146 

XIX. 


204 

XXVll. 

8 

124 

IX. 


409 


• 


XXVIIL 

1 

G 

X. 

10 

185 




XX [X. 

4 

20 

XI. 

16 

43 

■ 



XXX. 

3 

38 

Sum, 

200 

2207 

1 

Sura, { 

240 

2213 

Sum, 

61 

834 

£pii. 

192 

2300 

Kpil. ■ 

1 

1 

90 

2121 

9 
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We have thus a period, on the most moderate eaculation, of 
about 5*2'i0 years, and a series of :550 Kings, terminating 340 years 
n.c.; so that the foundation of the Empire of Menes dates some 
hiiOO years n.c., or ‘2300 years prior to the Deluge; according to 
the most liberal view of Scripture chronology. The excess, it is 
obvious, must be sought sokOy, or chiefly, in the first two books. 
Some of the entries in these earlier dynasties: 70 Kings in 70days, 
76 Kings in 184 years, &c., sufficiently bespeak corruption or mis¬ 
understanding. In the later period, on the other hand, the dates 
arc in a great degree checked and confirmed by synchronisms of 
parallel authentic history. M, Bunsen’s ingenuity has discover¬ 
ed a similar check for the earlier dynasties, from the 1st to the 
Xllth inclusive, in the 'lablc of Eratosthenes. 

This docume?»t gives a succession of 38 Kings, called ‘ The¬ 
ban,’ or ‘ Theban-Egyptian,’ commencing, like Manetho’s first 
dynasty, with Menes, 'I'o each name its (Ireek interpretation, 
with the years of reign, is appended. 'I ho whole series extends 
over a period of 107(> years. The integrity of the numbers, 
both in the sum, and (with trifling exception)^in the single 
reigns, is guaranteed by the Commentary of Syncellus. The 
letter-text has here and there surtered damage, but not suflicient 
to obliterate its substantial import. M. Bunsen was not the 
first to observe the very obvious itlentily between many of the 
names in this series, and others among the fifty-eight which 
alone have reached us, in Manetho’s twelve first dynasties ; but 
ho was the first to appreciate, and turn it to profitable account. 
Assuming the names and numbers in these dynasties to have 
been, in whalever mode, unduly multiplied or exaggerated— 
and considering tlie fact of this 'Cable having been executed by 
express order of Ptolemy, shortly after the publication of Mane¬ 
tho’s lists, with the high reputation of its author as a Chronolo- 
ger and Critic—it may reasonably be supposed, that the commis¬ 
sion had been assigned him for the special object of correcting 
or purging the more apocryphal {)arts of the work of his prede¬ 
cessor. In order to turn this hypothesis to full account, it was, 
however, necessary to have some more specific evidence of the 
supposed defects on the part of Manetho, or his authorities. 
I'lieir existence has been abundantly proved by M. Bunsen’s 
analysis of extant monuments—the same as, or similar to, those 
from which Manetho himself borrowed his materials. The 
sources to which he chiefly refers these anomalies are :—I. The 
admission in Manctho’s lists, parallel to the imperial lines of Pha¬ 
raohs, of lesser contemporaneous dynasties excluded by Eratos- 
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thenes;* II, That of contemporaneous sovereigns of the same 
dynasty, whether as colleagues, rivals, regents, or otherwise; 
III, Ambiguity and confusion in the original registers of royal 
succession. I'o which we shall add, IV. Manetho's own want 
of good faith or critical judgraenj in the use of his authori¬ 
ties. 

With regard to the first of these expedients—the theory of 
contemporaneous dynasties—we shall hero be content with sta¬ 
ting generally that we are at issue with M. Bunsen. Our rea 
sons of dissent will be offered in the sequel. The validity of the 
other two he has fully succeeded in establishing. The occur¬ 
rence of contemporary reigns is implied even in- the popular 
traditions. Their frequency, at various periods, is vouched for 
by monumental inscripthms, bearing double dates, for the years 
of joint sovereigns, usually father and son, or near relatives, 
according to the respective epochs at which they may have suc¬ 
ceeded or been associated. 'J'hore seems equal reason to believe, 
on the same evidence, that usurpers, regents, &c., may have 
found a place# if not in the hotter digested records, at least in 
those to which IManetho deferred, or in his own lists, hy a mis¬ 
understanding of these authorities. For example: in the genea¬ 
logical monuments of the latter part of the XVlIItli dynasty, 
we find (vol. iii. p. 88, seq,) two l)rothcrs and a sister of its ninth 
King Horus, with the wife of the one brother, a son of the otlier, 


* M. Bunsen’s theory, therefore, has two fundamental points in com¬ 
mon with that of Marshall!—the ii^'Suinption of contemporary dynasties, 
and the adoption of the Table of jM’atoslhenes as tiie elder Imperial line 
of Pharaohs, and as a key to the chronology of the period. However 
different in the details, the principle is the same. M. Bunsen is doubt¬ 
less entitled to the sole credit of having turned it to critical account, as 
he possessed a better supply of subsidiary resources ; but we must, for the 
honour of our countryman, demur to any further claim to absolute origin¬ 
ality in regard to it. We regret, too, that M. Bunsen, in his retrosiiecl 
of the previous schools of Egyptian research, (i. p. 281,) should have 
treated Marsham’s speculations, generally, witli such unqualified, and, as 
wc think, unmerited harshness. In those days all was conjecture; and 
Marsham’s were, upon the whole, the most ingenious of his age. This 
severity is the more striking, as contrasted with the favour shown to bis 
adversary, Perizonius; whose theories, as M. Bunsen admits, were quite 
as groundless; and who attacks Marsham most bitterly on the very 
point where M. Bunsen was bound to defend him;—the value he attach¬ 
ed to the Table of Eratosthenes—stigmatized hy Perizonius (c. v. p. 69) 
as an utterly worthless document. 
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and a husband of the sister, all bearinj^ titles of royalty. The 
names of neither of the two brothers are entered in Manetho’s 
list; but, to make amends, that of the Queen of the one is entered 
three different times—once for Jierself, and once for each of her 
mule relatives; while the princess-royal and her husband have 
each a place as male sovereijrns, M. Bunsen has also shown^ 
on the same authority, that where such double or triple reigns 
were admitted in the registers, the Egyptian practice was to assign 
each its full complement ot years ;—those of associate as well as 
of separate sway. For example: a certain King, tiO years after 
his accession, associates his eldest son. 4'he old King reigns 
other W years, and dies. His son survives him 20 years. It is 
obvious that the whole period of actual time included in the two 
reigns is but GO years. Yet it is equally certain that the old, 
and the young King, reigned 40 years each ; and these two 
sums, appended to their names in the lists, would involve a chro¬ 
nological error of 80 for GO years. 

S|)eeific evidence of this anomalous mode of reckoning, is fur¬ 
nished by a collation of the lists of IManetho and Eratosthenes 
with the Turin Papyrus. This doeument is a Catalogue of 
Dynasties, with names and dates, similar to those of Manetho, 
written in the Ineratie text, or running hand of the pure Hiero- 
glyj)hic, habitually used in earlaceous records. The dynasties 
arc distinguished by red ink, in the first line of their respective 
entries. It comprised, when entire, a copious list of sovereigns, 
from Menes down to the epoch ot its own execution, under the 
XlXth dynasty, about 1400 years n.c. It may, therefore, be con¬ 
sidered as a remnant of the original records upon which the lists 
of Manetho were founded. It isMn a very tattered condition ; 
l>ut, by the ingenuity of Seyifartli and Lepsius, the fragments 
have been so far rccom[)Ohcd as to indicate, with tolerable accu¬ 
racy, the order of succession. Where the names have been pre¬ 
served in ai'iy degree of eontiiiuitVj its collation with Manetho 
and Eratosthenes, while evincing’ a general correspondence in the 
tliree.lists, amply bears out the anomalies above reUnred to, in the 
two of native origin. The Xllth dytiasty, one of the best iden¬ 
tified in the Papyrus, consists, in that document and in Manetho, 
of eight reigns, comprising a sum of 21:3 years in the former, and 
from 17G (Afric.) to 246 (Euseb. preferred by M. Bunsen) in 
the latter. The corresponding reigns of Eratosthenes are but 
four, with 147 years. The excess of numbers, in the two for¬ 
mer authorities, as M. Bunsen convincingly proves, (voL ii. 
p. 278, seq.j) is owing (apart from their own internal inaccu¬ 
racies) to the causes above mentioned;—the adrnission of associate 
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sovereigns, and the entry of each reign in the gross, without 
deduction for the period of simultaneous rule. The Xllth 
dynasty, it may be remarked, was one of the most flourishing 
epochs of the old Empire. But the practice of associating col¬ 
leagues in royal authority is the usual characteristic of unsettled 
governments; and may therefore, judging from the above ex¬ 
ample, have been carried by weak or capricious Princes to an 
extravagant excess. What was to prevent a King, with half a 
dozen or more sons and brothers, from investing them all with a 
nominal share in the royal dignity, and constituting thorn, per¬ 
haps, w'ith himself, a separate family dynasty ? And if each of 
their periods of incumbency was entered separately at full length, 
in the archives, we might, in this way, within a few centuries of 
time, have Kings with reigns enough to cover a good thousand 
years. The discrepancy in the native registers is further evi¬ 
dent from the fact, that the Papyrus contains more dynasties in 
the same period than Maiietho. I'hemodcof subdividing them 
in either document appears, from this and other evidence, to 
have been quite arbitrary. The round number of X X X, a<loptcd 
by Manetho, is plainly conventional. M. Bunsen understands 
the same plan of entry to have been followed, in regard to the 
contemporary dynasties which he admits into his system. Sup¬ 


pose, for example, ten Kings to reign 200 years in Memphis, 
simultaneously with nine in Thebes. The annalist, instead of 


entering the two sets in parallel columns, or otherwise, so as 


to indicate their belonging to the same period, arranged them 
consecutively; so that the list would show 19 Kings and 400 
years. We are under the necessity, as already said, of rejecting 
these contemporaneous dynasties; but, a<lmitting them to have 


existed, it seems probable, from the .analogy of the cases above 
quoted, that such would have been the mode of dealing with them. 
The anomalies of royal succession in the sculptured monu¬ 
ments arc still more striking; as was perhaps to be expected in 
documents prepared for the most part wdlh a particular object, 
or to gratify the caprice of individual sovereigns. In the^rcat 
genealogical tabic of Abydos,* the names of the XVlIIth 


* This table, as restored by Lepsius, contains three rows of royal 
rings, 26 in each row—in all 78. The rings of the lower row, with the 
last of the centre one, consist solely, in alternate pairs, of the name and 
Burname of Ramses the Great, (third King of XIXth dynasty;) whose 
witting ligure also occupies the left side of the table, receiving the 
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dynasty follow immediately upon that of the last king but one 
of the Xlttli; the whole of those for the intermediate period 
being omitted. In another royal series, depicted on a palace of 
Ramses the Great, at Thebes, we see, in the first rank, Menes, 
chief of the 1st dynasty. Then follows Mentuatep, a King of a 
much later dynasty, but prior to the Shepherd invasion, suc¬ 
ceeded, in the third place, by Amos first King of the XVIIlth. 
Each of these personages is separated from his monumental 
neighbour by many centuries, and dozens of kings, in the lists. 
In a similar series, on a tomb at Quorna, containing two rows of 
royal personages (in all 26,) the lower row is headed by the 
same Mentuatep, followed by the same Amos, above mentioned. 
In the upper row the first place is given to Amenophis,.second 
King of the XVIIlth dynasty; behind him sits his wife, and behind 
her Sekennen-ra, another King of the same early dynasty with 
Mentuatep. In none of these cases, or in others similar to which we 
have bad ace’ess, is there any iiiseription of such a length or 
#ature as could have supplied a solution of the enigma. 
In the left compartment of the great table of Karnak,* 
the order of succession in the Xlltli and neighbouring 
dynasties, and probably in others where we have loss 
means of ascertaining it, is inverted and contorted in the 
most unaccountable manner. The names In the upper half of 


homage of liis ancestors. The rings irnrneilialcly prior to his own in 
the conlrc row, are the surnames of his prcilecessors of the XIXth and 
XVHIfh (Ivnasties, precerled hy those of the Xlfth, as stated in the 
text. From lienee upwards, the succession of the earlier Kings, in so 
far as reeognisahle, appears to In; more orderly. A great many rings 
are now efiaced. This talde, with the 'J'urin Papyrus, and moat of the 
other authorities hero uppealwl to, are cited from pr Lepsius’ recently 
puhlished ‘ Selection of the more important Historical Monuments of 
Egypt;’ where,besides many hitherto ine(lited,the-principal documents al- 
rea<iy familiar to the pulilic are presented to us in that rigid state of coftect- 
ness for which the name of the compiler is so ample a vouclier. The return 
of this distingnislied ‘scholar, within the last few months, from the banks of 
the Nile, where he has for several years past presided over the Scientific 
Commission so munificently fitted out by his enlightened sovereign, 
cannot fail to he pregnant witli important results to Egyptian historical 
research. 

* This singular record, pictured on the walls of a small chamber 
in a Theban structure of the XVIIlth dynasty, exliibits, (as in the annexed 
scheme,) in four horizontal rows, sixty-one sitting kings or royal per¬ 
sonages. Each has his surname and the symbol < deceased * appended. 
These rows are divided through the centre into two compartments. 
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the right compartment otters, generally? the same order of suc¬ 
cession as the Xlllth and following dynasties ill the Papyrus; but 
in such a manner that the papyrus contains at least two for one 
of those in the Table, the points of correspondence being sepa¬ 
rated here and there in the former*, by entries to wdiich no 
parallel occurs in the latter! The diiferenco in the titles 
appended to the royal rings throughout this Table, also implies 
a dirterence of character or rank in the personages whose names 
they contain. Among other examples there is a scries of six in 
one row of the left compartment; which M. Bunsen (vol. i. 
p- 08, seqn) pronounces, on satisfactory grounds, to indicate colla¬ 
terals of the feigning family. Yet they follow the same line of 
succession, and otherwise participate in the monarchal lionours 
of their companions- A similar line of 13 cadets has been ob¬ 
served by him in the upper row of the Table of Abydos. ‘ Here 
‘ we have,’ as he aptly remarks, (vol. ii. p. 18S),) ‘ specimens of 
* historical catalogues by which the names of the Pharaohs of 
‘ the ancient empire might have been inlinitel}^ multiplied; f(^ 
‘ both here, and in the parallel case of Karnak, the personages ai‘c 


The figures in that to the left of the heholtlor. in all 31, face to tlio left, 
the remaining 30 to the right; so that tlie inner figures, at the junction 
of the two compartments, sit hack to l)ack. 
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In front of each pair of rows, to tin* left and right resjjectivelv, (in the 
restoration of Lep8iuA,)is a standing figure of King Tlmtmcs III., fifth King 
of life XVUIth dynasty, offering sacrifice to the sitting figures, as the 
Manes, doubtless, of his predeces'^ors. About fifteen of the whole num¬ 
ber of names are now effaced. Tlio numerals in the scheme represent 
the chronological order—or rather disorder—of tl»e figurt's, as illustrated 
by M- Bunsen- Of the right compartment w*e have spoken in the text- 
The left compartment niiy be held to represent generally, with great 
discrepancy in the details, the periofl embodied in the Table of Era¬ 
tosthenes- The succession of the XlUh dynasty, (Nos. 25 to 31 inclu¬ 
sive,) contorted as it is, cannot well be questioned. But we have some 
doubts of the accuracy of the rest of M, Bunsen’s arrangement, which it 
would require a dissertation on the monument incompatible with our 
limits to explain. 
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* all equally styled Lords of Upper and Lower Ejrypt.’ How far 
this chronological juggling may have been intelligible to the 
learned of the ancient world, may be a question ; but it 
could hardly fail to puzzle the Manethos of*the Alexandrian 
era; and it is obvious what ample scope it offered to a patriotic* 
compiler, with but a very slight compromise of his historical 
conscience, to magnify the antiquities of his country to any 
given extent. 

We have, we trust, sufficiently made good our former remark, 
that the eccentricity of the Egyptian character was largely dis¬ 
played in their modes of registering events. 'Fhat a people, 
however, so intelligent, as well as methodical in all their pro¬ 
ceedings, should have been contented, in its naked absurdity, 
with so preposterous a plan of mystifying their national annals, is 
not probable. In pronouncing the Egyptian chronologers to 
have been mad, we may at least do them the justice to suppose 
thcjo was metljod in their madness. M, Bunsen accordingly 
conjectures that these more vague documents were provided witlx 
a key, or illustrative commentary, adjusting the dates and sums, 
and otherwise clearing up, to the practised eye of the old Iliero- 
grammafcist, the irregularities of the process. 'I'hat Eratosthenes 
was in possession of some such key, whether elicited by his own 
ingenuity, or borrowed from native interpreters of bettor judg¬ 
ment than Manctho, seems certain. M. Bunsen, however, 
(vol. i. p, 122,) also urges, in favour of the latter historian, a 
claim to a nearer insight into tlie spirit of his authorities, on the 
strength of a passage of Syncellus, the full value of which lie 
considers to have hitherto been overlooked. ^Ve have seen 
tliat, on the lowest computation, the sum of the whole 
IManetho givrs about lifd) reigns and 5220 years. But this text 
of Syuccllus rnenlions a reduction of ' the XXX dynasties, de- 
‘ scribed in the three volunit?s of Manetho, to 113 generations, 

* and 3555 years.’ We cannot agree with M, Bunsen in theim- 
jmrtancc ho attaches to this passage, as embodying a statement 
of Munetho’s own views. The existence of any such digest of 
his numbers on his own part, or of any key to his lists, such as 
w^e have above supposed in the case of Eratosthenes, is incom¬ 
patible with the entire ignorance show’ii of any thing of the sort, 
by Africanus, Josephus, and every other author who, either at 
first or stjeond hand, quotes the work of Manetho. Wo have 
already stated our dissent from M. Bunsen’s view,—that Africanus 
knew Manetho but from secondary sources. It is supported by no 
evidence, and M. Bunsen seems to have been led to its adoption, 
chiefly by what we must consider his over-estimate of Manetho's 
critical fidelity; and a consequent desire to shift upon others the 
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responsibility of any confusion or inaccuracy observable in his 
lists. That the orijrinal work of Manetho was extant in the 
time of Josephus is not disputed; and it is irkost iinprobalile that 
during the century between that author and Africanus it should 
^lave perished,—considering the interest attached to it by the early 
Christian chronologers. Still less likely is it that, if still extant, 
it should not have been carefully studied by a Father of the 
Churcli, characterised by M, Bunsen himself as distinguished 
both for sound learning and judgment; and for zealous research 
into the original records of Fgypt and the Hast. M. Hunscn*s 
views seem here, indeed, not to be very clearly digested. In his 
commentary on the above obscure text Syncellus, he first sur¬ 
mises it to he an extract from Africanus himself; and immedi¬ 
ately afterwards, as if aware of some incongruity, n sorts to the 
really startling hypothesis, that Syncellus, in the By/antine 
darkness of the ninth century, may have be(M) in posseshion 
of the entire history of Manetho, which was unknown to Afri¬ 
canus, the enlightened Christian chronologer of the second;— 
the same Syncellus who, elsewhere throughout his voluminous 
work, invariably quotes Manetho at second-hand from the same 
Africanus ! We are persuaded that M. lJunsen, on re-con¬ 
sideration, will himself perceive the inadmissibility of this hypo¬ 
thesis. 

The question of the k^y,* however, appears to admit of more 
tangible proof, from a quarter to which no suspicion attaches. 
Josephus—admitted to have borrowed from the original— 
gives us the XVIIIth <nnd X IXth dynasties, notoiily uiththat 
minuteness of chrnnograpliical detail, years, months, &c., which 
characterized the Egyptian records, hut with a long verbatim 
extract from the illustrative text of Manetho. We have seen, 
that in the former dynasty occur, in one succession, the names 
of four sovereigns, whose collective years amount to about 
forty; every one of whom is, clironologically speaking, a super¬ 
numerary, their reigns being contemporaneous with that of the 
preceding King, Ilorus. Yet Josephus enurnf^rates them with¬ 
out comment, and in the most unequivocal terms, as independent 
consecutive sovereigns, with their respective complement of 
years. This were hardly conceivable, had any such key been 
appended to the list,—especially on the part of a writer so ready 
to detect anomalies in the text of his Pagan autliorities. The 
same is the case with the superfluous names of the Ramses family 
in the XIXth dynasty, also so ingeniously detected by M. Bun- 
^ sen; and for which, with other lesser examples in the early part 
of the XVIIIth, Manetho, or his native authorities, are no 
less obviously responsible. With such proof of the absence 
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of all key in the case of the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties, it 
'werq^uite arbitrary to assume its existence in remoter and darker 
periods. With the evidence, indeed, which M. Bunsen’s own acute¬ 
ness has elicited throughout the whole lists, of confusion and blun¬ 
dering on the part of Manetho—blunders which, from their very 
nature, could proceed from none but a native compiler—we are 
the more surprised at the tender partiality displayed by him all 
along towards thoir author; at the expense of so respectable a 
chronologer as Africanus, against whom no such charges can he 
substantiated. 

To return, however, to the passage of Syncellus. It ob¬ 
viously represents an abridgement, by some later chronologer, of 
the excessive numbers of Manetho. The text is corrupt, as the 
old commentators have remarked, and chiefly in its principal 
clause : Twv . py ysvewi;, h X dvetyg- 

yiay^iL^vm auroj [v h rarravra srr}jy<f:*A x r.X. It is clear, 

at least, that Manetho’s epitomist is not here Manetho himself; 
and old Clironus, however competent for the task, can hardly he 
admitted as his su!)stitute. We think we can discover in the 
letters in parenthesis, an abreviation of o the familiar 

title of Apollodorus, I'.ditor atul continuator of Eratosthenes. 
The word wjrwnd'ers to Manetho himself, not to his numbers. 
The 113 generations and years are thus probably the 

entire sum for the l''gyptian monarchy, according to the system 
of Eratosthenes, of which, in his table, we have the earlier sub¬ 
division. 

We should here have the more conclusive evidence of that 
table having been originally prepared as a check on the less 
critically digested annals of Manetho. Its value at least, in this 
respect, has been placed beyond a doubt, by M. Bunsen’s in¬ 
genious collation of the two systems. Of this important part of 
his work we hero subjoin a {Synopsis ;— 
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The Greek versions of the names of Eratosthenes have here been 
given, only in cases where we have occasion, in our own comments, 
to refer to them. Of the monumental names,* those derived from 
the Table of Abydos are marked by an a; those from Karnuk by 
a those from the Turin papyrus by a V Where extant in 
more than one, ih& letters also show it. The rest are from mis¬ 
cellaneous sources. For Mi Bunsen's reduction of Manetlio’s 
numbers, as equipoised to those of Eratosthenes, we must refer 
to his own text. 

The correspondence of many of the names in the lists of the 
two authors, especially in the 1st, IVtb, and Xllth dynjistios, is 
self-evident. Those of Menes, Athothis, Souphis, Nitocris, 
Amenemes, are the same; while various others offer a very near 
resemblance, though not always in their existing order. That 
this is not the result of a mere general sameness of royal appella¬ 
tives, like that of our Edwards or Henries, is evinced by the 
circumstance, that in the far more numerous names of the dynas¬ 
ties subsequent to the Xlltli, no such correspondence can be 
traced. The full value of M. Bunsen’s theory depends, however, 
on his corrections of the text of both documents; which are often 
as happy as they are conclusive,—involving additional identities 
of names and numbers. That both have reached us in a muti¬ 
lated state is certain. We also willingly concede M. Bunsen’s 
further claim to indulgence, in his efforts to enlarge the limits of 
the connexion, on the ground of the difficulties necessarily expe¬ 
rienced by his authorities in transferring the Egyptian names to 
the Greek idiom and orthography, of the license which Greek 
writers notoriously permitted themselves in such cases for the 
sake of euphony, and the consequent changes or corruptions^ the 
names may have undergone, even in the original texts. '1 ho 
basis of the whole theory of adjustment is the hypothesis,—1. Ot 
the admission by Manetho of contemporary dynasties^ and sove¬ 
reigns; II. Of a multiplication or repetition of names in his lists, 
through error or misunderstanding, on his own part, or that ot his 


* It may here be retnarhed, that from the Vlth dynasty downwards, 
the full royal name comprises two rings; the one headed liy tini bee 
and plants containing llie imperial title or surname; the other, by the 
goose and disk^ containing tlie family or proper name. For the uioM 
pint, only one is given in the inscriptions, usually the former, as ilie 
more distinctive title. The earlier Kings have hut one name, frequently 
without heading. Unless in special cases, where both require to bo 
referred to, our own list offers but the one of moat laaiiliar occurrence in 
the texts. 
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transcribers. It were impossible, within our limits, to offer even 
a satisfactory abridgement of the author’s development of this 
theory. We must be content to indicate a few of its more salient 
points in the way of specimen. That the conduct of his intricate 
line of analysis is distinguished by remarkable sagacity and cri¬ 
tical acumen, will be admitted by all competent to appreciate it. 
Our chief objection to it is, that he occasionally overshoots his 
mark; and while striving, from an excess of confidence in his 
own resources, or in his dexterity in their application, to prove 
too much, damages perchance here and there the effect of his 
more solid conclusions. He may be compared to a valiant 
knight-errant, who, rendered Quixotic by victories over Kings 
or Giants, runs a tilt now and then against a stone-wall or a 
windmill. A concise view of his treatment of the first portion 
of the series, (vol. ii. p. 33, 5cy.,) will afi'ord a fair general 
sample both of the strength and the occasional weakness of his 
method. 

The first two names are the same in each list, and the years 
of reign differ but slightly. In tlie third pair of names there is 
no resemblance, but the identity is supported on the strength of 
the nearly equal numbers in the years, 32 and 31. On this 
correspondence M. Bunsen, it may be remarked, for reasons 
not to us quite satisfactory, professes to place even a greater 
reliance than on that of names; and, in order to obtain it to the 
letter, he indulges occasionally in subtle speculations, which 
tend perhaps as much* to complicate as to corroborate his argu¬ 
ment The inference, however, in the present case, is not 
unreasonable; and Kenkenes may be allowed to pass as a dif¬ 
ferent title of Athothis the Second. In the fifth and 
seventh Kings of the two lists respectively, the numbers tally, 
while the names have a certain general resemblance. M. Bun¬ 
sen corrects that of Eratosthenes into Semphos, and supposes 
the principal element of both to l)e Sem, the title of the I'^gyp- 
tian Hercules; which conjecture derives support from the trans¬ 
lation appended by Eratosthenes to his name, Heraclides. There 
remains the fourth of Kratosthenes, Diabies—19 years—to be 
identified with one of the four remaining names of Manetho. 
The sixth of Manetho, Miebaes—2(i years—offers the greatest 
resemblance of sound. M. Bunsen, however, in deference to 
his arithmetical partialities, prefers matching it with the fifth, 
Usaphaes—20 years. Then follows a very ingenious, though 
we cannot say convincing argument, to prove that Usaphaes, 
Uenephes, and Bieneches, are mere Manethonian corruptions 
of Mnevis, the genuine proper name of the King in ques¬ 
tion,—itself borrowed from that of the Bull-god Mnevis; and 
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that the original form of both DIabies and Miebaiis is Maebacs; 
which is itself but a surname of Mnevis, signifying, in the sacred 
dialect, ^ Lover of the Bull.’ In corroboration of this latter 
conjecture, appeal is made to Eratosthenes’ Greek version of the 
word, p/Xsnoog, which M. Bunsen, very happily, corrects into 

Our own objections to this theory are—first, that 
Alanetho, in a comment to the sequel of his list, the authority of 
which M. Bunsen does not dispute, describes ^he worship of the 
Bull Mnevis as having been first introduced under a subse¬ 
quent dynasty; and secondly, that the royal name Mnevis 
in Diodorus, to whom alone M. Bunsen is indebted for it, is, 
wc are satisfied, no other than that of the patriarch- Mcncs him¬ 
self,— misunderstood or miswritten by that blundering author, 
'J'liere being, however, tlnis secured an—upon the whole— 
solid and reasonable adjustment of the chief points at stake, 
we scarcely think the authors further attenqit to make out, in 
the way of corollary, that the numher 2**1 of Manctho’s 4th reign 
is a mistake for 13; or tluit the two other numhers 2fi, of the 
following reigns, arc hut repetitions of each other, and each a 
duplication of the conjectural 13, &c, &c,, adds much to the 
value of his main proposition. 

The names of Mcncs, and the two Athothes, are competently 
provided for by the monuments, ’riio identity traced by M. 
Bunsen, between Semempses and Smenteti, the right-hand 
name in the upper row of the Tabic of Karnak, is not so satisfac- 
toi-y ;—the radical Hieroglyphic of the latter being not Sem, but 
Men, a totally diflbrent element. 

The I Id dynasty, in as far as regards any connexion with 
Eratosthenes, is discarded; together with the V(h, IXth, and 
Xth, as contemporary with the Jlld, \'Itb, Vllth, and Vllltb, 
respectively ; of which more in the sequel. The identity traced 
between Momcheiri of tlie Table, and Sesochris of Manetho, is 
but an a[)pureiit transgression of tliis rule ; the two last Kings of 
the I Id dynasty being assumed, for reasons which mo cannot ad¬ 
mit, to have been misplaced by Manetho’s transcribers, and to 
belong ])roperly to the commencement of the 11 Id. The argu¬ 
ment, however, as confined to the mere parallel of the names, is 
ingenious. The original common reading is supposed to have 
been Sesorcheres. The translation appended to the former name, 


Trigavd^oc, is corrected, very happily, into Sesor, the 

first element of the Egyptian word, signifying also ‘ Leader/ The 
additional epithet of Eratosthenes, is also aptly 

provided for, in the notice, appended by Manetho to his name, 
of the gigantic stature of its proprietor. 

Passing over the intermediate period, we come* to the more 
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prominent names of the IVth dynasty—Soiiphis, Mencheres, 
&c. The correspondence of these with each other in the two 
lists—with the monumental titles, Chufu, Chnemu-chufu, Moii- 
kera—and with the Cheops I. and II., Mykcrinus, and Cheph- 
ren, of Herodotus, has been partially noticed by others, but more 
fully developed and confirmed by M. Bunsen. These, we need 
scarcely remark, are the Kings so celebrated by our classical au* 
thorities as buildeFs of Pyramids; and, doubtless, the success that 
has attended M. Bunsen’s clforts to elucidate the history of these 
W'ondcrful structures, forms one of the stronj^est claims of hi'^ 
work on the public interest. Thoir <lark, and liitliorto dumb, 
recesses, have now been made to tell their own talc in the clearest 
accents of historical truth. For the materials of this part of his 
labours, the author has been chielly indebted to the munificent 
enterprise of our countryman, Colonel Howard Vyse ;—an enter* 
prise which, as M. Bunsen liirnself remarks, would have d ne 
honour to the proudest sovereign ii; Kurope- 'I'liis gentleinaii, 
during the years 1837-8-9, planned and executed, with (he aid of 
an accomplished architect, at an immense cost, and from his own 
private resources, a systematic and most successful series of exca¬ 
vations, in and around almost every member of these several groups 
of gigantic Mamolea. Previous to this undertaking, the oxisteuLO 
of contemporary Hieroglyphic inscriptions on th'dr walls luui not 
been ascertained ; and in the absence of such a guarantee of their 
real origin, speculation was rife as to their having been .the work 
of the Shepherds, or even of some earlier, perhaps antediluvian, 
race of foreigners. Colonel Vyse’s researches have now brou^iil 
to light the names, written in the purest primeval style, of six 
or seven Pharaohs, connected with these monuments as builders 
or dedicators; and among them those recorded by Ilcrodotun, 
Diodorus, and Manetho. These, with some other rare and 
scanty inscriptions, scratched rather than sculptured on the walls 
of their mhjta^ for the most part as huilders' stone-marks, alFord, 
by the very homeliness of their execution, evidence, both of their 
own genuine originality, and that, among the ingredients of the 
sublime caprice which led to such mighty undertakings, mystery 
and concealment entered as largely as even pride and ostentation. 
They are monuments, not more of the grandeur of these early 
Pharaohs, than of the intense power on their minds, of that soli¬ 
citude for the fate of the body after death, which continued ever 
after so characteristic of the Egyptians. The enormity of 
their dimensions, and the peculiarity of their structure, bespeak 
the same twofold object,—to render the corpse within inacecs- 
Biblc, by the same means that perpetuated the/ame of its former 
tenant. Of what avail, then, were pompous inscriptions, or gor- 
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geous blazoning, upon walls raised for the express purpose of 
eternally excluding the gaze of human curiosity I 

The few remarks we may have to make on the dynasties from 
the Vth to the Xlth inclusive, will be combined with those we 
are about to offer on the general question of contemporary lines 
of succession. For M. Bunsen’s restoration of the XI 1th dy¬ 
nasty, wc must refer the reader to his own text. SutSce it to 
say, that it is a most brilliant and successful specimen of critical 
analysis, to which it were impossible within our own limits to 
render justice. 

In proceeding to state our objections to the author’s contempo¬ 
raneous theory,.wo must observe, that the question here is, not so 
much whether in Egypt, as in other countries, during periods of 
internal anarchy, rival members of the Kingly caste may not have 
succeeded in temporarily establishing an independent rule in diffe¬ 
rent localities. There arc symptoms of something of this nature, in 
the allusions by Josephus to the native chiefs of Upper Egypt, 
under the vassalage o( the Sliepherjjs. But we deny that the 
fundamental laws of the Egyptian monarchy, or consequently 
the Priestly registers, recognised as legitimate such a system of 
divided Empire as \<^e are here called upon to admit. Our objec¬ 
tions are :—I. The absence of all historical testimony as to its 
existence; 2, Its great improbability, as it appears in the 
scheme of M. Bunsen; 8. The internal evidence of Mane- 
tho’s own text to the contrary; and, lastly, that the reduction 
of that historian’s numbers, to effect which it has been resorted 
to, may be otherwise better provided for. 

The first objection we consider in itself as nearly conclusive. 
Had such a system been recognised during the earlier, and upon 
the whole most flourishing period of the Egyptian Empire, it 
seems hardly conceivable that no allusion to it should have been 
dropped by a single author, sacred or profane. Setting aside 
those accounts to which a more critical value attaches, such 
silence on the part of the organs of popular tradition were per¬ 
haps still less probable. Had the petty towns of Heracleopolis 
or Elcphantina been dignified, in these ancient and glorious 
days, as seats of an independent line of l^haraohs, it was not 
likely that the fact would have been kept secret in later times; 
or that so curious a feature in the early history of the country 
should have been overlooked by Herodotus, and other diligent 
retailers of local and vulgar legend. As regards Manetho, most 
of the arguments formerly urged relative to the supposed Key 
to his lists, here apply with equal force. Had his own text held 
out so powerful a handle as this wo.uld have been, to the subtle 
cbronologers of the early Biblical school, for reducing his un- 

VUI-. Lxxxni. NO. ci-xviii. 2 k ' 
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manageable numbers, it were impossible to explain, not merely 
their failure to seize and turn it to most unscrupulous account— 
even far beyond what the letter of their author justified—but 
their, to all appearance, absolute ignorance of any t^ing of the 
sort Even admitting M. Bunsen’s hypothesis, that Africanus 
knew not Manetho in his integrity, or had carelessly perused 
him, we can as little believe, that among the secondary sources 
he consulted, and which must at least have been very copious, 
so all-important an element of the original^, cpuld have been so 
studiously suppressed. That Eusebius, in as far as he may have 
had access to additional authorities, was quite in the dark, is 
evident, from his having started the notion of contemporary dy¬ 
nasties as an independent theory of his own. Had it been in 
his power to confirm it by an appeal to Manetho, he would not 
have failed to do so- Nay, even upon M. Bunsen’s still less 
tenable supposition, that an entire copy of Manetho, denied to 
Africanus and Eusebius, had been providentially preserved for 
the use of Syncellus, we should consider it equally inexplicable, 
that throughout the voluminous commentaries of that learned 
Monk, not a suspicion on his part should bo discoverable of the 
existence of this—to him—most momentous element of his 
author’s system. 

But while no direct testimony could be expected, either from 
Manetho or his epitomists, as to what we do not believe ever 
entered his head, we have, at least, indirect evidence of Jiis igno¬ 
rance of any such ordinary or habitual breaches in the unity of 
the Egyptian Empire, in his incidental allusions to them in extra-^ 
ordinary cases. For example, he describes thS XV llth dynasty, 
during the Hyksos usurpation, as consisting of forty-three (tri¬ 
butary) Theban Kings, and as many (supreme) Shepherd Kings. 
M. Bunsen, as will be seen, would alter the literal meaning of 
this passage. We are not convinced of the necessity of such 
alteration; but even his proposed new reading would not here 
affect the spirit of the text. In either case we find, in the extra¬ 
ordinary instance of two sets of Kings actually reigning at the 
same time, in different districts,—the foreigners in Memphis, the 
native monarchs in upper Egypt,—that Manetho expressly classes 
the two as contemporary^ in separate columns. If there be any 
truth in the rule, that every author is his own best interpreter, 
we are surely entitled to infer, that where other such cases 
occurred, be would have done the same; and, by consequence, 
that the Ild and IIId,Vth and Vlth, and following dynasties re¬ 
spectively, being so palpably noted as consecutive, could not be 
meant to be simultaneous* To this may be a^dded, that during 
the later Empire, from the XVlllth downwards, or during the 
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whole period into which we have a clear historical insight, no con¬ 
temporary dynasties existed, as M. Bunsen himself admits. Yet, 
during this period, Manetho describes them as Theban, Tanite, 
Saite, &c., in alternate succession—precisely in the same terms 
as in the old Empire—obviously with reference merely to the 
native place of the head of each royal house; and upon no 
critical principle can we consent to put an interpretation upon 
one, portion of an author’s text, so plainly belied by his own 
authority in another. 

The main argument on which M. Bunsen’s theory seems to 
rest, is founded on the distinctive title— Theban^ or Theban-^ 
Egyptian^ given to the Kings in the catalogue of Eratosthenes. 
This title he interprets as indicating an uninterrupted possession 
by those Kings of the ancient imperial seat of government; and 
thus indirectly distinguishing them as the Imperial fine, from the 
lesser lines specified by Manetho as Thinite, Elephantinmun, 
&c. Tins interpretation, however specious, is, we are satisfied, 
fallacious. Considering that Menes, the founder, was not a na¬ 
tive Theban, but a Thinite,—with Manetho, head of a Thinite 
dynasty ; considering that the most celebrated act of his reign was 
the improvement of Lower Egypt, and building of Memphis; 
considering tliat Memphis, as M. Bunsen admits, was the 
favourite residence of his successors during this earlier period of 
national glory, and that their splendid Mausolea are accumulated 
on its territory; considering further, on the other hand, that 
Thebes was preferred to Memphis by the Pharaohs of the second 
glorious era, from the XVIlIth dynasty downwauls, and adorn¬ 
ed by them with its noblest monuments;—considering all t|ys, 
we should certainly have expected, had cither title been adopted 
in the sense of Imperial, to have found that of Memphite, rather 
than of Theban, preferred for the line of Menes. Besides, the 
latter title extends, in M. Bunsen’s own system, to the fifty-three 
Kings of Apollodorus, vassals of the Shepherds; to whom it 
never could, as he fully admits, have been assigned in any such 
imperial sense. We would suggest, as a better interpretation of 
the epithet, that the Registers, from whence both the Alexan¬ 
drian chronologers derived their materials for adjusting the ano¬ 
malies of previous compilers, were (as is in fact stated by Syn- 
cellus', p. 147,) those of Thebes—or the lliebaid—during the 
Hyksos period, the only, and probably at all periods, from its 
-superior antiquity and sanctity, the purest repository of the 
Royal Archives. The orderly line of succession which thus re¬ 
sulted, would very naturally, in compliment to the source from 
whence it derived, be characterised as Theban, We may add, 
that had Eratosthenes really found other Kings recognised in the 
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genuine annals, as legitimate sovereigns of a portion of the 
Empire,-it is not easy to see upon what principle he could have 
denied them at least a subordinate rank in his list. 

The fact, that both Thebes and Memphis were invariably in 
possession of th^ame line of Princes^uring the supposed pre¬ 
valence of these*?ouble dynasties, is not only admitted by M. 
Bunsen, but urged as an argument in favour of his view. To 
us it appears a strong one on the opposite side. In a long, nar¬ 
row country like Egypt, divided into two nearly equal regions— 
speaking diifercnt dialects, and each with distinct, and doubtless 
rival capitals, jealous of each other’s privileges—there was no¬ 
thing in itself so improbable, that in unsettled times a rival race 
of Princes might for a time have usurped one or other subdivi¬ 
sion,* to the detriment of the legitimate Lords of the whole. But 
the notion «of the mighty Pharaoh, Supreme in Memphis and 
Thebes, submitting to be bearded, almost within sight of his 
palace walls, by a petty chieftain of This or Elephantina, is not 
so credible. Mr Bunsen remarks, (II. p. 265,) as a reason for 
preferring the lesser to the greater Heracleopolis, for the royal 
residence of his IXth and Xth contemporaneous dynasties— 
‘ That none but such as held Manetho’s history to be but a tis- 

* sue of absurdity and contradictions, could ever think of a separate 

* state in the latter township, situated as it was at the very gates 
‘ of Memphis, during the existence of an imperial dynasty in that 

* city.’ His *own hypothesis regarding the lid dynasty must 
then also fall to the ground ; since This, its seat of government, 
was just about the same distance from Imperial Thebes itself, as 
Heracleopolis from Memphis, and situated between the two 
cipitals, so as actually to cut the Theban-Egyptian Empire in 
twain. The improbability in regard to the IXth and Xth dy¬ 
nasties is no less startling. These two, each of 19 Kings, in all 
38, are supposed to have reigned (as we have seen) in the Lesser 
Heracleopolis, contemporaneously with the Vllth and Vlllth of 
imperial sovereigns. But as these last comprise, in M. Bunsen’s 
adjustment, but sixteen Kings in all; and as the whole years al¬ 
lotted to the 38 give to each but a very short average length of 
reign, in order to reconcile these various disproportions, the two 
Heracleopolitah lines are further assumed to have been contem¬ 
porary, not only with their imperial cousins, but with ettch other. 
We should thus have three dynasties of legally recognised Pha¬ 
raohs, two of them reigning conjointly—in pairs, it may be pre¬ 
sumed—in one petty township, while the other held the remain¬ 
der of Egypt with her two mighty capitals. Why, our own 

* popular legend of the ‘ two Kings of Brentford’ becomes authentic 
Bistory in comparison with suen a state of things 1 We could as 
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readily believe In a separate dynasty of Tudors or Plantagenets^. 
during our own middle ages, setting up their Throne in the 
Town-Hall of that thriving community, as in nineteen successive 
pairs of kinglings, reigning during several centuries, and recog¬ 
nised as legitimate Pharaohs in the national ajjnals—for that is 
really the important point—in an insignificant borough of the 
Del fa, within a day’s journey of imperial Memphis. 

There are other, to us irfexplicable, difficulties, in M. Bunsen’s 
arrangement of these secondary dynasties. Admitting their ex¬ 
istence, would Manetho not have assigned them ako a secondary 
place in his lists, after his great imperial lines of parallel suc¬ 
cession? But instead of this, the petty Thinite lid is made to 
take precedence of the Imperial Hid; while the Elephanti- 
ncean Vth is assigned a similiar priority to the Theban VlthI 
But this is not all. We find appended to the names of the first 
and second Kings (respectively) of tlse Ild dynasty, the following 
historical notices:—* During this reign a great landslip took 
‘ place at Bubastis, and many perished.’ ‘ During this reign 
‘ the worship of Apis was introduced at Memphis, that of Mnevis 

* at Heliopolis,’ &c. Both these comoaunts relate to the affairs of 
Lower Egypt. What could induce Manetho, or Africanus, which¬ 
ever it may have been, (see vol. i. p. 108,) to connect such no¬ 
tices, wherever they may have found them, with the names of 
petty chiefs residing three or four hundred miles up the Nile, 
rather than with those of the imperial monarchs to wj^om the 
localities belonged? What should we think of an epitomist of 
English history, who should not only give his bye chapter on 
Scotland or Wales a precedence of chronological rank, but should 
append to the names of certain Malcolms or Llewellyns sudsire- 
marks as the following :—* In his reign Thomas a Bccket was 
‘ canonized.’ ‘ In his reign the sea destroyed many villages on 
^ the coast of Lincolnshire—omitting all allusion to these events 
in his main line of narrative ^ The case is still worse with the note 
appended to the name of Achthoes, chief of the IXth, one of the 
two doubly contemporaneous dynasties of Heracleopolis. Of him 
it is said, that he was ‘ the worst King that had yet reigned, and 

* cruelly oppressed the people throughout the whole land ofEgypt* 
(sv A/yi'Tr^-) We scarcely think the impartial reader will 
admit M. Bunsen’s explanation of this text, as allusive merely to 
an incursion of the ferocious little despot into the upper country. 
He will be of our opinion, that it is clear from Manetho himself, 
that Manetho at least knew nothing of any contemporaneous¬ 
ness in’either the Ild or the IXth dynasties. We shall further 
endeavour to show, upon the same authority, that he was equally 
in the dark in regard to the Vth, and by inference the remmder 
of the set. 
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In his rubric to the Vth dynasty, it is described as consisting 
^ not of eight Elephantinsean Kings, ^but 

‘ of eight Kings from —literally out of -—Elephantinathat is, 
Kings of an Elephantinsean family, reigning, not obviously at 
Elephantina, whence they are said to have come, but as imperial 
Pharaohs of Eg^pt, doubtless, like their forefathers, in Thebes 
and Memphis* There can be no question as to the reading, sup¬ 
ported as it is by the garbled version of Eusebius. The reason 
why the expression is here varied from the form preferred in the 
parallel cases, ‘ Thinite kings,’ * Memphite kings,' &c., is also 
apparent. Elephantina was itself a term of uncertain usage, 
frequently occurring in the variety Elephantls. Its gentilic> 
consequently, as was often the case in Greek, even with more 
familiar foreign names, was little, if at all determined, and there¬ 
fore to be avoided as inelegant. This Manetlio does, by the 
above slight periphrasis. It is, however, quite clear, that the im¬ 
port of the phrase sg in the one case, and of O/wtwk, 

&c., in the others, is precisely the same. Neither in the one nor 
in the others, therefore, are we justified in assuming local dynas¬ 
ties, but junior branches of the royal caste, settled in these cities, 
and succeeding, or represented by Manetho as succeeding, on 
failure of the elder line, to the imperial throne; just as in the 
corresponding changes of dynasty in the later Empire. 

But it may be asked, How do we account for the circumstance, 
that the names of Eratosthenes find their parallel only in the 
supposed imperial dynasties, while no such coincidence is trace¬ 
able in the others? Although not altogether satisfied of the cor¬ 
rectness of M. Bunsen's argument even upon this point,* we 
should have no objection to concede it, in so far as the present 
qimstion is concerned; as it would in no way interfere with our 
last and most satisfactory objection to his contemporaneous 
theory; viz., that the diflSculties it seeks to obviate may be 
provided for by as cifectual and better authorized expedients. 
We must here revert to the numerous examples above ad- 


* We cannot, for .example, acquiesce in the transfer of the two last 
names of thelld dynasty to the commencement of the Illd, which names, 
omitted by the carelessness of copyists in the text of Africanus, are yet 
vouched for by the number of nine Kings specified in the rubric. 
The monumental name Schafra, identified by M. Bunsen with Pammes, 
19th of Eratosthenes, also appears to us .to find a better match in the 
Sephres of Manetho’s Vth, than in the Thamphthes of his IVth 'dynasty. 
Nor do we hesitate to prefer identifying the * Bull Tyrant’ Chouther, 
of Eratosthenes, with the ^Tyrant’ Aebthoes, first of Manetho’s IXth 
dynasty, rather than with the monumental King Mentnatep-Nebtura, pre- 
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dueed, of personages represented in -the genealogical records 
of this period, with attributes of royalty, and side by side 
with reigning sovereigns, but whenever themselves occupied the 
throne. In the table of Karnak, M. Bunsen points out six—in- 
that of Abydos, thirteen. Lesser examples are observable in 
other cases; and did the monuments of that epoch exist in their 
integrity, many more would doubtless appear. Those we pos¬ 
sess afford at least evidence, that the ancestral pride of particular 
Kings led them often to substitute or interpolate, in their regis¬ 
ters,-certain favoured lines of royal forefathers, to the exclusion 
of the contemporary reigning princes;—and that in such numbers, 
and in such a manner, as to afford scope, according to M. Bun- 
s^’s own remark, ‘ for multiplying ad iujinitum the Pharaohs of 
* the ancient Empire.* Supposing further, what in the natural 
course of things must or may have been the case, that these col¬ 
lateral houses had been invested, perhaps hereditarily, by the 
reigning Emperors, with, viceregal honours, as governors or 
satraps of the provinces where they had fixed their domicile— 
what more likely than that they should, by less critical compilers 
of the national annuls in later times, and in arbitrary subdivi¬ 
sions of dynastic periods, such as those of Manetho unquestion¬ 
ably were, be allotted places in the list, as Thinite, Elephanti- 
na}an, or Ileracleopoliian dynasties? How probably this may 
have happened, we shall show l)y evidence which M. Bunsen 
will hardly be prepared to gainsay.* We are, as already said, 
indebted to himself for the fact of thirteen non-reigning Princes 
interpolated in the royal line of Abydos. I'liey are identified 
chiefly by the absence of certain more imperial insignia of mo¬ 
narchy. Yet we find, in his own general table of royal names, 
these very personages, invested with the most unequivocal of*all 
imperial emblems, the lice and plants (of which no trace exists 
in the Table,) actually occupying their places, at full length, as 
the Vth Manethonian dynasty. Now when we find the accom¬ 
plished historical critic of the modern German school, brought 


ferred by M. Bunsen as one of the missing names of Manetho*sVIIIth. This 
latter identity rests on an alteration in the text of Eratosthenes (XcvOyii 
ruvgog rufavi'o;, into Mgi/ruarfW NejSraugJjf rv^ume^f which seems to us to 
transgress the legitimate bounds of conjectural correction. Besides, 
this is the same Mentuatep whom wo have seen treated with such dis¬ 
tinguished honours by the sove/eigns of the XVIIItb dynasty in their 
monuments, ranking in their processions by tlie side of their chief Amos, 
or even of Menes himself* He must therefore have been a King of 
popular and illustrious memory. How, then, could he have been entered 
in the Theban Renter as a tyrant ? 
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up at the foot of its Gamaliel—himself^ perhaps at this day, its 
greatest master-^guiity of such a slip; are we not entitled to 
assume that the work of an Egyptian—synonymous with con¬ 
fused and blundering—chronicler, composed in the comparative 
infancy of the critical art, may have teemed with similar irregu¬ 
larities, especially with the Egyptian object in view of magnify¬ 
ing the antiquity of his native monarchy ? 

We have enlarged the more, and with greater freedom, on our 
objections to this part of M. Bunsen’s system, from a conviction 
that, could we persuade him to abandon it, the substitute we 
propose would strengthen rather than invalidate his general 
theory of adjustment* » 

The ensuing era, from the Xlllth to the XVIIth dynasty 
inclusive, is the darkest in Egyptian history ; marked, doubtless, 
at its commencement, by internal weakness and anarchy—at its 
close, by foreign conquest and national humiliation* The list of 
Eratosthenes fails us. Few names have been recorded by 
Manethq. The numbers are most intractable. The monu¬ 
ments, unprovided with a key to their own interpretation, afford 
in their turn but little assistance ; while the discrepancy between 
our two best guides, Josephus and Africanus, is irreconcilable. 
We subjoin a synopsis of Manetho’s account of the period, as 
transmitted by these two authors :— 


Afiiicanus. 

Dyn. Yrfl. 

XIII. 60 Diospolite kings,....453 

XIV. 76 Xoite kings,.184 

XV. Six Shepherd kings, 

Phoinician invaders . 
and conquerors. 

1 Suites,. 19 

2 Peon, .44 

3 Pachnan,.61 

4 Staan,.50 

5 Archies,.40 

6 Aphobis,.61—284 

XVI* 32 Shepherd kings,...518 

f Euseb. 5.] 

YVTi I Shepherd kings I , 

t43Dio8poHteking8/^^^ 

’■'•i •• — 

1590 


J0S£PHUS. 


Invasion, Conquest, and Empire of 


Phoenician Shepherds. 



Tra, 

m 

Salatis,. 

. 19 


Beon,. 

. u 


Apachnas,. 

.36 

7 

Apophis,.. 

. 61 


Janias,. 

.50 

1 

Assis,... 


2 


259 10 

These kings, with their descend¬ 
ants, reigned in all 511 years. 
After which the Shepherds were 
expelled by the native princes. 


There can be little doubt that these Phoenician Shepherds are . the 

g riwiiagos who, when ejected from Egypt, figure in Greek tradition as 
anaiis, Cadmus, &c. They also appear in Palestine as Philistines ; 
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We cannot say that M. Bunsen’s efi'orts to enlighten this dark 
era, appear to us equally successful with his researches into the 
previous and subsequent periods. The fault, however, is not so 
much his own, as that of the materials he has to deal with. We 
question whether human ingenuity could extract, out of our ex¬ 
isting stock, any thing possessing even a provisional claim on 
our critical conviction, to the character of an authentic record of 
events. Here, again, the contemporaneous theory comes into 
extensive operation. The XI Ilth and XI Vth dynasties of native 
princes are made parallel totheXVth, XVIth, and XVIIthof 
foreigners. The invasion of these last is assumed to have taken 
place under the last King of Eratosthenes, = to one of the 
earlier Kings of the Xlllth dynasty. The 53 nameless Kings of 
Apollodorus then succeed, aS = to the 60 tributary Theban (Dios - 
polite) princes of the same dynasty, the number of years of which, 
in Manetho’s genuine text, is assumed to have been 958 instead of 
453. * The 51J years of Josephus are field to be another version 
of the 618 of Africanus for the XVIth dynasty; the remaining 
years of Shepherd rule to have been dishonestly suppressed or 
slurred over by the Jewish historian. For the XVIlth dynasty, 
the genuine number of Kings is assumed to be the five of 
Kusebius, erroneously ascribed by that author to the XVIth; 
and this head of entry in Africanus, with the exception 
of the 151 years, which are retained for the five Kings of 
Eusebius, is treated as a corruption of Manetho’s sum¬ 
mary or ppilogus of the whole number of reigns, foreign and 
native, for the entire period. Tliis number for the Shepherds is 
retained at 48 ; for the Thebans, is converted into the 58 of 
Apollodorus as above. The XIVth Xoite dynasty is made 
doubly contemporaneous, viz. with the Xlllth Theban, and the 
three Shepherd dynasties;—somewhat as in the previous case of 
the IXth and Xth. The numbers of the Shepherd dynasties, thus 
remodelled, arc adopted as the most authentic; and the whole 
period is made to comprehend 43 Shepherd Kings; 53 contem- 


both these names being derived from Pheles, (Pelusium,) their strong¬ 
hold in Lower Egypt. Hence, in the 6gurative genealogy of Scripture, 
we find the Philistines, although an Aramaic race, described as descended 
from Mizraim, (Egypt.) Hence, the * men of Gath/ who slew the sons 
of Ephraim, (1 Cbron. vii. 21,) are described as * born in that land ;' 
the land, namely, of Goshen in Lower Egypt, formerly their own, then 
occupied by the Hebrew Shepherds. Some years ago we sketched out, 
but never matured, an article embracing these and other similarly curious 
points of enquiry. We may possibly have an opportunity of resuming 
the subject, with reference to the promised sequel 'of M. Bunsen’s 
searches. ^ 
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porary Theban, and 76 Xoi'te Kings; and 260 + 518 + 151 = 
929 years.* The thirty Kings of the right compartment of 
Karnak are understood to represent (in the same general way as 
the left compartment the previous dynasties) the succession of 
native sovereigns for this period ; whether the Theban line alone, 
or the whole 129 of Thebes and Xois united, is left doubtful. 
The thirty of the Table are supposed to have been selected by 
King Thutmes as especial objects of veneration; for what 
reason, or upon what conceivable principle, it would baffle 
GBdipus himself to conjecture. The first fourteen, as we formerly 
remarked, are also swelled to some 50 in the papyrus, while the 
sequel of the two documents offers no correspondence whatever. 
In readily admitting the ability here displayed by M. Bunsen in his 
series of subtle combinations, yet, as the foundations on which 
they rest appear to us essentially insecure and problematical, we 
feel the less disposed to enter upon any closer analysis of the 
process by which they have been attained. For the further 
elucidation of this obscure period, we must look to a better supply 
of monuments, of a more specific and intelligible character, than 
those we at present possess. 

From the XVII 1th dynasty downw&rds, M. Bunsen, on a 
retrospect of his previous course, may be likened, if not to a 
traveller in a beaten track, at least to an engineer engaged in 
constructing a road through a comparatively easy country, 
already in part surveyed to his hand. His readjustment of the 
XVIlIthand XIXth dynasties, reducing the former to hut nine 
successive Kings, and discarding, here and in the sequel, the 
supernumeraries of Manetho, is a masterly piece of criticism ; and 
the whole remainder of the series is treated with equally happy 
effect. This period comprehends about 1300 years; to which, 
adding 929 for the middle era, and 1076 for the Table of Eratos¬ 
thenes, we have about 3300 for the whole Egyptian Empire,— 
from Menes down to the conquest by Darius Ochus, about 
340 years B.c. This gives 3640 n.c. for the epoch of Mencs. 
M. Bunsen, however, further assumes, what is indeed self-obvious, 
that the Egyptian people must have existed for a long period,— 


* This we presume to be the substance of the author’s system, although 
there is certainly some ambiguity in the mode of its statement. We do 
not understand, for example, how, after baying assumed the period of the 
53 kings of Apollodorus to be equal to that of the 43 Shepherd kings, 
viz. 929 years, he should be at pains, in the sequel of the same pages, 
.(41, 36,) where it seems to be so settled, to account for the small average 
length of reigns that results for each Theban King, on dividing bytheir sum 
53, pot the 929 years of the whole period, but the 453 of the Xlllth 
dynasty alone. 
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say, at the least, itve centuries, in their early less settled state,— 
before they reached the point of civilization at which Menes 
consolidated them into a great united Empire. This brings us 
back to upwards of 4000 years b.c. Such a result may possibly 
prove a staggering- obstacle, with some of our readers, to the 
admission of M. Bunsen’s claim to any authority whatever in such 
matters; from its incompatibility with what is familiarly called 
the * Mosaic chronology,’ If at one with our author upon all 
other points, we shall not be disposed to differ with him upon 
this. We admit his general rule, that upon no rational principle, 
historical or doctrinal, can the chronology of the Jews be conr 
sidered as part of the inspired element of Scripture. In the case 
more immediately before us, we have qualified, as above, the 
term * Mosaic chronology’, from a belief that many of those who 
habitually use it as a watchword of orthodoxy, have no clear 
notion of its import. Are they aware that there are three versions 
of this chronology —the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Septuagint— 
all professing to represent the genuine Mosaic tradition ; all 
advocated by authorities in high odour of orthodoxy; yet dif 
Jering from each other to the extent of some thousand years'^ 
Are they aware, that between the Hebrew and the Septuagint, 
(the two most popular of the three,) the discrepancy, in the 
reckoning from Adam to Abraham, amounts to nearly 1400 
years; in that from the Deluge to the latter patriarch, to nearly 
800 ; and that proportional variations are observable in respect 
to later periods ? For long, the Hebrew dates were held as 
infallible in the Protestant churches. Of late, however, the tide 
of orthodoxy has turned, and continues to set strongly in favour 
of the Septuagint,—the numbers of which were formerly con¬ 
demned as forgeries of Alexandrian Jews. This stigma is 
now transferred to the Hebrew, and its Rabbinical compilers of 
the Byzantine age. Now we hold it to be a primary article of 
true Christian orthodoxy, that those portions of Scripture which 
embody the divinely inspired truths essential to human salvation, 
have been, and will be preserved, in their genuine integrity, by 
the same Providence which ordained and promulgated them. 
Tliose, on the other hand, who believe them to have been 
delivered to us in a corrupt form, are heretics of the rankest 
description;—as denying the purity of God’s word—making God 
himself, as it w'ere, a party to the delusion of his worshippers. 
This sin must, demonstrably, lie at the door of those who attach 
the authority of divine inspiration to systems of numbers, thus 
liable to be rejected, in their turn, by truly pious Christian profes¬ 
sors, as, cheats or forgeries. It is obvious that systems differing 
from each other, to the amount of a thousand years or two, 
cannot all be right; but it is a legitimate inference that they may 
all be wrong} and it were surely a service to the cause of religion, 
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as we}l as of history, could the common error be corrected by the 
aid of triitfientie monuments, 'whether derived from the banks of 
•tli'e Jordan, the Euphrates, or the Nile. 

' The strange part of the matter is, that, while the advocates 
of any one ot these conflicting^ versions stigmatize its rivals as 
Rabbinical impostures, those who are the dupes, and in so far the 
accomplices of the fraud, escape the charge of heresy. But no 
sooner does an impartial enquirer, with a judgment free from ail 
Rabbinical trammels, propose to adjust tbe dispute by an appeal 
to* other testimony, than all parties combine against him, as a 
common enemy to this most paradoxical standard of orthodoxy ! 
Wc find it diflicult to perceive in what respect the man who is 
deluded from its paths by lying Jews, is better than one who 
errs on the faith of Egyptian monuments. We think it strange 
that an interpreter who transforms the days of Daniel into years, 
should be entitled to brand as a heretic one who supposes the 
nine hundred years of Seth or Canaan to denote primitive eras 
or stages of human development, rather than the life of a single 
natural manas M. Bunsen, we expect, will do, in his ensuing 
volume on the Scriptural connexion. 

Such attempts to stifle free enquiry into the real nature of 
that connexion, we consider as among the most serious obstacles 
to the elucidation of Christian truth ; and we feel grateful to 
M. Bunsen for his elforts to expose and resist them. The real dan¬ 
ger here lies, much less frequently in the speculations denounced 
as dangerous, than in the illiberal spirit in which they are met. 
We need scarcely remark, that we have not here to deal with a 
scoffer, cfT insidious enemy to Revealed Religion, but with a most 
zealous and successful labourer in its cause. If his doctrines be 
true, proclamations of their danger will not disprove them. If 
they be false, they will yield to the force of reason and argument. 
But we can hardly imagine a more fatal blow to the real interests 
of Religion, than the establishment, by incontrovertible evidence, 
of facts, which are declared by the accredited keepers of the 
Christian conscience of the community, to be incompatible with 
the fundamental articles of their faith. 

We will conclude by tendering M. Bunsen our best thanks, 
for the distinguished services he has rendered to this important 
and interesting branch of historical enquiry; and by expressing 
our sanguine wishes for the further successful prosecution of his 
labours. Should the objections we have urged to any portion of 
his system contribute to its improvement or correction, it will 
not be to us a source of greater satisfaction, than, should they, 
tj’^ovokvng more stringent researches, tend more firmly to es- 
'lliblish lus own opinions, and convince us of the fallacy of ours,^ 
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Art. VL —Narrative of the United States* Exploring Expediticj^f^ 
during the Years 1838-J842. By Chari^es Wilkes, UsSsK"*. 
Five volumes 8vo. London : 1845. 

*^HE work before us contains a history of the only expedition 
hitherto undertaken by the Government of the United States 
for the purposes of maritime discovery. Its principal objects, as 
stated in the official instructions received by its Commander, were, 
to explore the Southern and Pacific Oceans; to ascertain, with 
as much accuracy as possible, the situation of that part of the 
great Antarctic Continent which was supposed to extend to the 
southward of Australia ; and to resolve various questions respect¬ 
ing the navigation of the Polynesian seas,—important to all ves¬ 
sels engaged in commerce beyond Cape Horn, and especially to 
those employed in the Southern whale-fishery. Upon these im¬ 
portant services the Squadron was employed nearly four years ; 
three of which were passed in the unknown and perilous seas 
which separate Southern Asia from Western America; and it 
completed the entire Circuit of the Globe before its return to the 
United States. 

We cannot promise much amusement to our readers from, the 
brief account of the ‘ Exploring Expedition/ which we are about* 
to lay before them. There is little romantic adventure, and stilly 
less picturesque description, to be found among the technical and 
scientific details which chiefly fill Captain Wilkes’ pages. But 
his work edntains some geographical and nautical information, 
and some sketches of manners and customs, calculated to recom¬ 
mend it, notwithstanding its rather cumbrous and unattractive 
style, to those who take an interest in these branches of know¬ 
ledge. 

It was scarcely to he expected that a Government, the western 
frontier of whose territory borders upon the largest and richest 
wilderness in the ^orld, should have much attention to bestow 
upon unknown rocks and islands at the Antipodes; and it was 
still less probable that a people, whose interest is each succeed¬ 
ing year becoming more completely diverted from maritime affairs, 
by the vast field of adventure which lies at its very dooJ^ should 
display any general anxiety for information about the coral reefs 
and sand-banks of the Pacific Archipelagos. Accordingly we 
find, that the present expedition had been so long and abortively 
planned, and so repeatedly deferred, as to be regarded, by all 
who had concerned themselves in its objects, with disgust and 
disappointment. It was in March 1838 that it was placed under 
the command of Captain Wilkes; and we presume that we are 
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justified in ascribing its after rapid dnd successful organization 
principally to his zeal and ability. The vessels placed under his 
orders were the Vincennes and Peacock sloops of war, the Por¬ 
poise brig, and the SeaguU and Flying-fish tenders. It is a 
somewhat remarkable, thoiigh not, we believe, an unprecedented 
circumstance, that Captain Hudson, the officer in command of 
the Peacock, was superior in rank to his temporary chief; and 
that, with a readiness equally creditable to his own liberality and 
to the high professional and scientific reputation of Captain 
Wilkes, he consented to waive his seniority for the purposes of 
the expedition. 

On the 18th of August 1838, the Squadron got under weigh 
from New York, and proceeded on their voyage. Their first 
destination was Madeira, and they afterwards recrossed the At¬ 
lantic, visited Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, doubled Cape 
Horn, and touched at Valparaiso and Callao. We shall not fol¬ 
low Captain Wilkes through his prolix description of these well- 
known scenes ; nor through his long, and in our opinion irrele¬ 
vant, digressions respecting the political history of Brazil and 
Peru. , Nor do we consider any of the events which occurred to 
the Squadron, during the eleven months occupied in this part of 
the voyage, as worthy of particular notice ; except the disastrous 
loss of the SeaguU,—supposed to have foundered in a gale off 
Terra del Fuego. 

On the 13tli of July 1839, the Vincennes, Peacock, Porpoise, 
and Flying-fish, sailed from Callao; and on the 10th of Sep¬ 
tember, after touching at some of the small islands,composing 
the Paumotu group, they arrived at Tahiti. 

The dreams of Rousseau and Condorcet, which represent man 
as weakened and depraved by the artificial training of civiliza¬ 
tion, have been by no means so universally forgotten, at least in 
Franco, as some of our readers may imagine. Sentimentalists 
are still to be found, who delight in contrasting the moral and 
physical excellence of some imaginary barbarian, with the fri¬ 
volous mind and enervated body of the modern European. Some 
Parisian Novelists of the day have eagerly embraced an opinion 
so welW suited to their liveliness of fancy, to their love of 
glittering novelty, and to that incredible ignorance of foreign 
nations, by which they have so frequently merited the derisive 
astonishment of their contemporaries. One of the most popular 
of their number—noted alike for the inexhaustible fertility of 
his invention, his meretricious style, his vehement prejudices, 
and the grotesque extravagance of his imagination—has lately 
bwn pleased to adopt, as one of his favourite characters, a youth- 
«fal Hindoo Rajah, the patriotic victim of English ambition; and 
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has displayed mucK fantastic eloquence in contrasting the untu¬ 
tored dignity and simple virtues of the royal exile, with the 
inanity and corruption of his polished hosts# It might, perhaps, 
be unreasonable to expect from a Frisian homme de leitres any 
knowledge of a fact familiar to all other educated Europeans, 
that the native Princes of Hindoatan are a race far more artifi¬ 
cial in their habits, and far more enslaved by formal etiquette, 
than ever were the most obsequious courtiers of Louis XI V. 
It might be unreasonable to complain of the reckless ignorance 
wdiich has painted the eiTcminate debauchees of the East as 
Patriarchal Chiefs, presiding over a race of brave and simple 
Foresters; and substituting the noble pursuits of wan and the 
chase, for the Asiatic recreations of chewing hang^ and gloating on 
dancing-girls. But if, passing over the ludicrous absurdity of M, 
Sue’s inventions, we look simply at the theory which he intends 
them tb illustrate, we know no part of the world in which we could 
find so strong a proof of its fallacy as the Polynesian Isles. There, 
if any where, nature has been left to herself; and there, if any 
where, she could dispense with interference. A delicious climate— 
a soil so rich as scarcely to require cultivation—a race of men su¬ 
perior in natural intelligence, and in physical comeliness, to most 
Uncivilized nations—every thing, in short, combines to render 
easy the enjoyment of a golden age, if human nature is indeed cap¬ 
able of such a condition. But no sober-minded man can examine 
any trustworthy account of the state of society in these Islands, 
without becoming convinced, that these favoured regions present 
scenes, in comparison with which the most loathsome cellar in St 
(liles’s, or the most miserable hovel in tonnaught, is a temple 
of virtue and happiness. It has been said, and we believe most 
truly, that no man, whatever his experience of vice and misery 
may have been, can form any idea of the brutal depravity of 
which human nature is capable, until he has witnessed the 
habitual life of lawless savages. 

We leave out of the question all the restraints imposed by re¬ 
ligion and morality—or by those vague notions of religion and 
morality which the most ignorant can scarcely fail to pick up in 
a Christian country—when we declare our belief, that the mere 
power of self-command, which every member of a civilized com¬ 
munity is compelled by the most vulgar motive—the fear of 
punishment hf the law—habitually, in some degree, to exert, is^, 
alone sufficient to raise him far above the highest limit of barba¬ 
rian virtue. The most violent and vindictive European feels 
himself under the perpetual control of a superior authority, and 
is well aware that he can only give full indulgence to Ids pas-" 
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sions at the imminent peril of his life. This may he insufficient 
to make him a good man—perhaps insufficient to deter him from 
the occasional commission of crimes—but at least it preserves 
us from the wretchedness of living in a society of beings 
possessing at once the resolution, the physical strength, and 
the deadly weapons of full-grown men, and the blind and 
reckless selfishness of mischievous children. To say that the 
savage will take life upon the most trifling provocation, is to 
say but little. He will do so in cold blood to save himself 
from a moment’s inconvenience. If his child disturbs him by its 
cries, he dashes out its brains—if he becomes tired of supporting 
a sick or aged parent, he murders him or leaves him to starve. 
In saying this, we are using no exaggerated or figurative lan¬ 
guage. We are stating the ordinary customs of the Polynesian 
Islanders. Captain Wilkes has recorded it as a well-known fact, 
that few of these savages, except their Chiefs, ever live to an 
advanced age; because those who roach the decline of life are 
almost invariably put to death by their children or relations, in 
order to rid themselves of the burden of their maintenance. 

With these vices—the ordinary characteristics of utter barbar¬ 
ism—the tribes of the Pacific appear to unite much of that cold 
and merciless apathy, which is, in general, the worst effect of a 
corrupt and effeminate semi-civilization. Of natural affection, 
beyond the mere animal instincts which they share with the 
beasts of the brute creation, they appear to be nearly destitute; 
and of that spirit of nationality which produces such powerful 
and ennobling effects among many savage races, they have 
not the slightest tincture. In the numerous cases of parri¬ 
cide and fratricide mentioned by Captain Wilkes, as having 
occurred among the Polynesian (chiefs, we are struck—not 
BO much by the atrocity of the crimes themselves, the most 
of which may unhappily find parallels in every age and na¬ 
tion—as at the callous indifference with which the kinsmen of 
the parties seem to have regarded the catastrophe. We find 
more than one instance of a family of Island Princes, whose pre¬ 
vious history might rival that of the house of Atreus or Pelops, 
living together in apparent insensibility to their mutual injuries; 
and we can scarcely avoid the conclusion, that the worst vices 
of more generous dispositions are virtues far beyond the reach of 
these insensible and ruthless barbarians. Tfaere^ould, we are 
convinced, be great injustice in attributing this ^sence of na¬ 
tural feeling to any thing but intrinsic levity and feebleness of 
character. Neither barbarism nor civilization, powerful agents 
.as they are, can develope propensities which do not naturally 
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exist. We find, for instance, in our own countrymen, the 
{jerms of the most formidable vices indulged in by their Scan¬ 
dinavian ancestors—pride, intemperance, violence of temper, 
and delight in war; and we see that, when the restraints of 
social life are removed, these characteristics display themselves 
as strongly in an English soldier, as in a Norwegian berserkar. 
On the other hand, these very Scandinavians, ferocious as they 
were, were still not incapable of the virtues which have adorned 
the most enlightened of their descendants. The ties of kindred, 
of country, of brotherhood in arms, were observed by them with 
a fidelity never surpassed. We do not, we trust, undervalue the 
powers of religion, and we profess the highest admiration for the 
honest zeal of the many good men who are exerting themselves, 
and in some instances with eminent success, to extend its in¬ 
fluence; but we cannot disguise our conviction, that the Poly¬ 
nesians, however improvable in many respects, are, and are 
too likely long to continue, a very imperfect variety of the 
human race. 

We are glad to find that the account given by Captain Wilkes 
of the present condition of Tahiti, while confirming in some de¬ 
gree our unflivourable opinion of the intellectual capacities of the 
natives, is still a strong testimony to the effect produced by re¬ 
ligious instruction, in removing the more revolting peculiarities 
of their character. lie speaks of them as a peaceable, honest, 
and trustworthy, though far from a striking or interesting race ; 
and ascribes their improvement to the imperfect civilization 
already introduced among them—a change which some sen¬ 
timentalists have designated as the irreparable corruption and 
degradation of a harmless and innocent people. Still, Cap¬ 
tain Wilkes, while admitting the striking improvement of the 
Tahitian character, appears to have been by no means struck 
by those amiable and graceful peculiarities in tbeir manners and 
appearance, witli which some English voyagers have endowed 
them. He speaks very lightly of the beauty of their females, and 
can see nothing in their national songs and dances to redeem the 
licentiousness which has compelled the Missionaries strictly to 
prohibit such amusements. And in particular, he is greatly, and 
we must acknowledge very naturally, scandalized by the eager¬ 
ness with w'hicli the most powerful Taliitian Chiefs contended for 
the profit of wirshing linen, and supplying stores for the Americap 
ships I—a practice which certa’nly exhibits a striking contrast 
to the scrupulous dignity which the North American Indian 
is known to maintain in his intercourse with Europeans.' 

Upon the 29th of September the Vincennes sailed from 
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Tahiti; and upon the 7th of October made Rose Island, the most 
easterly of the Samoan or Navigator group. Until the 8th of 
November, Captain Wilkes and the officers of the squadron were 
engaged in making accurate surveys of this Archipelago; which 
consists of eight small islands, the principal bearing the names 
of Savaii, Upolu, and Tutuila. He appears to have found the 
natives superior to those of Tahiti, both in physical form, and in 
natural energy of character. They are considerably under the 
influence of their Missionaries ; and, above all, their females are 
remarkable for modesty, parental affection, and fidelity to their 
husbands—virtues almost unknown throughout the rest of Poly¬ 
nesia. 

Departing from Savaii, the American Squadron reached 
Port Jackson on the 29th of November. Three chapters are oc¬ 
cupied by the remarks of Captain Wilkes upon the Australian 
colony ; and by his account of several visits made to the interior 
by himself aqd his oflicers. W’e pass over a part of his narrative 
about mattei^comparatively fanniliar to most English readers; 
but we cannot omit to express our gratification at the cordial 
tone in which he acknowledges the hospitable attention paid him 
by the colonial authorities, and at the friendly feelings which 
prevailed between the colonists in general, and the officers and 
men of his squadron. 

On the 26th of December, the Vincennes, accompanied by the 
Peacock, Porpoise, and Flying-fish, sailed from Port Jackson on 
her Antarctic cruise—a service for which, as Captain Wilkes 
more than hints, they bad been very indifferently provided. 
This want of the special equipments necessary to the safety of 
the undertaking was in a great measure common to the whole 
Squadron; but the Peacock in particular was in other respects so 
defective as to be wholly unfit for any but a short and easy voy¬ 
age ; and it was not without the most serious misgivings that 
Captain Wilkes yielded to the zealous anxiety of Captain Hudson 
to accompany the squadron, instead of remaining at Sydney to 
refit. I he proceedings of the expedition during the two succeed¬ 
ing months, form perhaps the most interesting portion of the 
narrative. Among all the perilous and exciting adventures of a 
seaman’s life, there are none to be compared, either in formidable 
aspect, or in actual danger, with those experidheed among the 
floating ice of the Polar regions. Neither the irem-bound coasts 
and devouring whirlpools’of the temperate, nor the thunder¬ 
storms and tornados of the torrid zone, can equal the terrific 
situation of the mariner, who finds himself driving helplessly 
before a gale, among a shoal of drifting Icebergs. In no 
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situation, if we may believe the hardy voyagers who have re¬ 
turned from these fearful enterprises, is danger so acutely felt by 
the bravest; because in none is the utter inability of human 
skill to exert the slightest influence over the event, so over- 
poweringly manifest. And yet, even the desperate chances of 
such a struggle, must be a comparatively harmless prospect to 
the seaman who has beheld his vessel imbedded in u field of 
ice; while the short summer is*rapidly passing away, and every 
day is diminishing his hope of escape from the horrors of a Polar 
winter. 

Few voyagers have experienced more of these formidable en¬ 
counters within a short period than Captain Wilkes. On New- 
Year’s day 1840, the Kljdng-fish parted company from the Squa¬ 
dron. The insufficient size and accommodation of the Tender had 
excited the surprise of her visitors at Sydney; many of whom, 
with more concern for the safety of their American friends, than 
consideration for their feelings, had not hesitated to predict the 
fate of Sir Hugh Willoughby, for her crew. These'ilisadvantages 
were now severely felt; and her Commander was at length com- 
j)elled, by the failing health of his men, to abandon the intention 
of rejoining Ids consorts. The Flying-fish altered her course to 
the northward, on the 2iid of February, and reached New Zealand 
on the 9th of March- On the .10th of January, the Vincennes, 
Peacock, and Porpoise fell in with the first Iceberg, being then 
in the 6*2d degree of south latitude; and in a few days they 
were constantly surrounded with floating pieces of ice. On the 
16th, land was clearly discovered from all the vessels, in the 
shape of a large, round-headed mountain; altogether different 
in shape and colour from the intervening Icebergs. "I'hey were 
now off the coast of the great southern continent, at a point 
nearly to the south-south-east of Van Diemen’s Land. On the 
20th, the Peacock and Porpoise were directed to part company 
from the Vincennes, and to explore to the eastward; and on the 
24th the former vessel met with an accident, whicli rendered her 
immediate return to Sydney a measure of absolute necessity. 
After penetrating the tract of floating ice which forms a bulwark 
to every coast in these latitudes, and enduring several dangerous 
collisions, by which her rudder was entirely disabled; the ship 
was at length ’driven stern foremost against a large Iceberg, 
with a violenoe which threatened instant destruction. For¬ 
tunately she rebounded from the shock without sticking fast; 
but scarcely had she moved her own length, when a vast 
mass of ice and snow, which the blow had loosened, fell close 
to her stern with a crash; which, had it taken place one second 
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sooner, would have crushed her to atoms. A more tremen> 
dous instance of the risks attending this perilous species of 
navigation, was probably never witnessed by any voyager who 
survived to relate tl; ; and such were the injuries inflicted upon 
the vessel, that it became a doubtful question, not whether 
she could continue her cruise, but whether she could hope 
to reach a port in safety. She immediately stood to the north¬ 
ward, upon getting clear of the floating ice; and on the 21st 
of February, being favoured by the weather, arrived in a very 
shattered state at Sydney. The Porpoise reached New Zea¬ 
land on the 20th of March, having continued exploring the coast 
until the 14th of February. 

We now return to the Vincennes. She entered the icy 
barrier a few days after her separation from her consorts, and 
commenced exploring the coast to the westward. On the 29th 
of January she encountered one of the most formidable dangers 
to which the Polar voyager is liable—a gale of wind among 
floating Icebergs. For several hours she continued to drive ra¬ 
pidly through a heavy sea, surrounded on all sides by these fear¬ 
ful companions—now dimly seen through the mist and sleet,— 
now heard crashing and plunging in the darkness; but always 
close to the vessel, and threatening to overwhelm her at every 
moment. When the night closed in, without any diminution of 
the tempest or dispersion of the ice, the situation of the Vincennes 
became so perilous as to be nearly desperate. All hands were 
on deck, and Captain Wilkes acknowledges, that he repeatedly 
gave up every hope of escaping destruction. They were often 
warned of their narrow escape from striking on an Iceberg, by 
the sudden calm which the invisible monster produced, as the ship 
passed' under his lee; and they more than once, when apparently 
driving directly upon a field of ice, escaped through openings so 
narrow as to have been unperceived in the darkness. At length, 
early in the morning of the 30th, the vessel entered a small open 
tract of sea, where she lay to, in comparative safety, until the bad 
W'eather was overhaving certainly, to judge from the calm and 
.unadorned narrative of Captain Wilkes, passed a night of as 
frightful danger, as we can remember in the annals of naval 
adventure. For nearly two months longer, the Vincennes con¬ 
tinued her toilsome progress along the coast bf the Antarctic 
Continent,—constantly surrounded by ice,and liable at every mo¬ 
ment to a renewal of the awful scene from which she had- been 
So wonderfully extricated. The weather was, however, upon 
the whole, favourable; but her crew suflered severely from cold 
hnd fatigue, and it was not without remonstrance from his 
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medical officers, that Captain Wilkes completed bis cruise. 
The ship was constantly in sight of the land, but in no instance 
do any of her people appear to have succeeded in reaching it. 
Several views of its appearance are, however, inserted in Cap<« 
tain Wilkes’ work, and .more wild and desolate scenes can 
scarcely be imagined. It presents a long undulating range of 
snowy mountains, stretching inland to the horizon—mountains 
which, in all probability, no living creature has ever trodden 
since the climate of our globe assumed its present temperature. 
At length, on the 21st of Februar)'^, after having explored the 
coast from east to west, through nearly 60 degrees of longitude, 
the Vincennes put her head to the northward. Her passage was 
favourable, and, on the 11th of March, she arrived safe at Syd¬ 
ney, with all her crew restored to health. 

On the 19th, Captain Wilkes took his final departure from 
Australia; and, on the 30th, anchored in the Hay of Islands, at 
New Zi^aland, where he found the Porpoise and Flying-fish. The 
New Zealanders, though always remarkable for their warlike 
and sanguinary habits, have generally borne a character higher, 
in some respects, than the other Polynesian tribes. Most voy¬ 
agers have given them credit for their prowess as resolute and 
fearless warriors; and for some share of the manly dignity and 
honourable pride which usually accompany personal baavery. 
But Captain Wilkes, wiiile acknowledging the common opinion 
of their merits to be somewhat higher than his own, seems in¬ 
clined to place them among the most degraded and uninteresting 
of the savages whom he has visited. He considers them as in¬ 
ferior in intelligence, and inhospitable in disposition ; and seems 
particularly struck by their unprepossessing appearance, and by 
another defect uncommon among the amphibious islanders of 
that tepid ocean—their extreme personal slovenliness. 

On the 6th of April the Squadron sailed from New Zea¬ 
land, and, on the -24111, they reached Tonga, the largest of 
the Friendly Islands, where they were joined by the Peacock, 
from Sydney, on the Ist of May. The Tongese appear to have 
struck Captain Wilkes as superior to any of the other natives of 
the Pacific Islanders, and as greatly resembling the Samoans, 
though superior in many respects even to these. But his inter¬ 
course with the Natives, cautious and well-disposed as he inva¬ 
riably found them, was rendered difficult, by the existence of a 
desperate civil war between the Christian and Heathen inhabi¬ 
tants of the island—a calamity which, we are sorry to find, Cap¬ 
tain Wilkes attributes to the hasty and intolerant^ zeal of the 
former party. The American Commander exerted himself to the 
utmost of his power to reconcile tlie two factions; but his media- 
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tion appears to have been attended with very little success; as a 
bloody battle was fought immediately after his departure, in 
which the converted natives were entirely defeated, and most of 
their principal Chiefs slain. The squadron sailed from Tonga 
on the 4th of May, and the next day made the Feejee Islands, 

The Feejee or Viti Archipelago lies to the north-east of Tonga; 
and consists of two large islands, named Vitilevu and Vanualevu, 
besides a great number of smaller ones. Their climate is de¬ 
lightful, and they abound in the most picturesque and beautiful 
scenery; but the inhabitants of this favoured spot are, without 
exception, the most savage and treacherous race in the Pacific. 
In personal appearance they are rather u fine race, of a deep- 
black complexion, with closely curled hair,—displaying none 
of the negro deformities of face and figure; hut they effectually 
disfigure themselves by dressing their hair in a thick wiry wig^ 
clipped into the most grotesque shapes; somewhat resembling 
in texture and appearance the fantastic masses of foliage, into 
which the gardeners of the last century took so much pains to 
torture certain trees and shrubs. They appear to possess more 
spirit and energy than most of their neighbours; but this does 
not prevent them from displaying all the indolent selfishness, the 
insensibility to shame, the irreclaimable and apparently instinc¬ 
tive mendacity, which characterise the worst Polynesian races. 
T.hey are a most dangerous and sanguftiary, as well as an uu- 
amiable nation,—perpetually engaged in civil war, which they 
carry on with the most vindictive ferocity ; and dreaded for their 
inhospitable treachery by every mariner acquainted with tlie na¬ 
vigation of the Pariitic. With respect to their habits of life, they 
are Cannibals of the most inveterate kind; licentious in their 
manners beyond even the neighbouring tribes; reckless of each 
others* lives to an almost inconceivable degree; and, in short, 
as Captain Wilkes indignantly calls them, * wretches in the 
‘ strongest sense of the term.* Such is the forbidding picture 
which the American Commander draws of this savage race, 
and we shall presently see that his worst opinion was confirmed 
by unhappy experience. 

On the 8th of May the Vincennes and Peacock arrived off Ovo- 
lau, a small island upon the eastern coast of Vitilevu, which lies 
neatly in the centre of the group, and anchored in the harbour of 
a town named Levuka. On the 11 th, they were joined by the Flying- 
fish ; and on the 12th, these vessels were visited by Tanoa, King of 
the tiei^bourlng district of Ambau, and the most powerful Chief 
in the Feejee Islands. On the 15 th, the Peacock sailed from 
Xevukafor Rewa, ananchorage upon the eastern coastof Vitilevu; 
t 04 vliich place she was originally dispatched, merely for the ordi- 
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nary purposes of the expedition. But shortly after her departure, 
Captain Wilkes received information that a most atrocious and 
treacherous massacre had taken place in 1834, at Kantavu, an 
Island to the southward of Vitilevu; in which a mate and some sea* 
men, belonging to an American merchantman, had been murdered 
by the natives ; and that the assailants had been commanded, on 
that occasion, by a chief named Vendovi, brother to the King 
of llewa, and now residing in that neighbourhood. Captain 
Wilkes thought it absolutely necessary for the protection of his 
defenceless countrymen, to convince these ferocious Islanders 
that every such outrage was sure, sooner or later, to meet wdth 
just retribution. It is easy to imagine how strongly a tribe of 
savages must be tempted to robbery and violence by the spec¬ 
tacle of a large ship, freighted with what are to them the most 
inestimable treasures, and defended by only twenty or thirtymeii— 
the majority of whom, unrestrained by the imperfect discipline 
of a merchant vessel, are generally wandering unarmed on shore. 
It is only by the dread of retaliation,—severe in proportion to the 
delay and uncertainty of its infliction, that the savage can be 
induced to let such a prize escape him. And we therefore think 
that Captain Wilkes carried his forbearance quite as far as was 
justifiable, in merely ordering Captain Hudson to seize and se¬ 
cure the person of Venduvi; and in declining to enter into general 
hostilities with the guilty district, unless the other Chiefs should, 
by endeavouring to protect their ringleader, openly declare them¬ 
selves his accomplices. The J’eacock, on her arrival at Rewa, 
was received with groat hospitality hy the King and two of his 
brothers, whose barbarous names and titles we spare our readers ; 
but the guilty Vendovi did not make his appearance, though it 
subsequently appeared that the American officers had, on one oc¬ 
casion, been in lug company on shore. It h&ppcned, however, ihat 
the day after the receipt of Captain Wilkes’ special orders, had 
been fixed, for a formal visit to his ship, by all the native dignitaries. 
They were of course permitted to come on board as usual, but 
Vendovi was still absent. Captain Hudson now thought himself 
justified to take advantage of the situation of the Chiefs, to com¬ 
pel them to do justice with regard to his complaints; and he there¬ 
fore communicated to them his orders, and informed them that it 
would be his duty to consider them as enemies, and consequently 
as prisoners, unless the actual perpetrator was surrendered. 
Those who are accustomed to place that confidence in the good 
faith and forbearance of their neighbours, which the habits of 
civilized life justify, can form little idea of the consternation with 
which a party of Pacific Islanders, accustomed to see blood shed 
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upon the most trifling provocation, received this announcement. 
The Chiefs expected nothing short of an immediate massacre; 
and it was with much difficulty that Captain Hudson persuaded 
them that no injury, or even disrespect, was intended to their 
persons, unless they chose to assume the character of enemies 
to his nation. At this explanation their relief .was great, and 
they eagerly joined in admitting the justice of his demand. 
Vendovi, indeed, had long been dreaded and disliked, even by 
his ferocious countrymen, for his turbulent and sanguinary dis- • 
position. Some years before the massacre at Kantavu, he had 
murdered one of his own brothers in cold blood, for a bribe; 
and he was now upon very doubtful terms with the survivors. 
It was accordingly agreed that one of the three Chiefs detained 
on board, should go on shore and bring him off as a prisoner; 
which, contrary to all reasonable expectation, was effected with¬ 
out the slightest resistance, or even expostulation, on the part of 
the culprit. On the surrender of Vendovi, his countrymen were 
of course set at liberty, and he was confined on board; the par¬ 
ticulars of his guilt being fully cstSblished by his own con¬ 
fession. He was transferred to the Vincennes, when the two 
vessels next joined company, and continued a prisoner during the 
remainder of the voyage, but fell sick and died about the time of 
the arrival of the squadron in the United States. 

The Vincennes lay at Levuha for several weeks; during the 
whole of which time, Captain Wilkes continued upon tlie most 
amicable terms with the neighbouring Chiefs, some of whom had 
been expected to resent the capture of their ally Vendovi. In the 
meantime, the Tender was busily employed in surveying the 
intricate straits and reefs lying between Ovolavu and Vitilevu; as 
well as the islands forming the southern division of the Feejee 
group. She afterwards, commanded by Captain Wilkes in 
person, visited for the first time, the large island of Vannalevu, 
which lies to the north-east of Vitilevu; on whose coast she was 
joined by the Porpoise, which had parted company from her 
consorts the morning of their arrival at Levuka; and had since 
been Occupied in exploring the range of small islands forming 
the eastern boundary of the Feejee group. 

On the 28th of June, the Vincennes put to sea from Levuka, 
and, on the 2d of July, anchored in a bay named Savu-Savu, on 
the southern coast of Vanualevii ; and, on the 5 th, she removed 
to Sandalwood Bay, at the western extremity pf the same Island, 
where she found the Peacock just arrived. The latter ship had 
left llewa on the 23d of May, and had since been employed in 
surveying the western coasts of Vitilevu and Vannalevu. On the 
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ISth, the Tender,*accompaiiied several of the boats belonging 
to the Vincennes and Peacock, and commanded by Captain 
Wilkes himself, left Sandalwood Bay on an exploring excursion ; 
and the next day they fell in with the Porpoise, which had been 
engaged among the small Islands to the north-cast, ever since 
she last parted company from the Tender. The detachment then 
proceeded to survey the Asauaislands,—a string of rocks forming 
the north-western boundary of the Feejce Archipelago. But just 
as this duty was completed, and as preparations were making for 
their return to the ships, Captain Wilkes received intelligence, 
that at Malolo, the southernmost isliind of the Asaua group, 
situate on the western coast of Vitilevu, u treacherous attack 
had been made by the natives upon one of his boats ; and 
that the assailants had been repulsed with difficulty and loss, 
leaving two officers—the lieutenant in command of the party, and 
a young midshipman—dead on the spot. 

There is, perhaps, no more perplexing point of international 
law, than the question—in.what manner, and to what extent, a 
civilized voyager is entitled to inflict retaliation upon a tribe of 
barbarians for such outrages as this. He has none of the 
ordinary means of obtaining redress. There is no municipal law 
to fix the punishment incurred by the offenders; no magistrate 
whose business it is to sec justice done; no government to be 
made responsible, if other means fail. It would be absurd to 
rely upon the reluctant protection of some savage Chief,—himself, 
perhaps, the instigator of the crime complained of; whose first 
measure would, undoubtedly, be the concealment of the real 
perpetrators—probably the boldest and most valuable warriors 
of his tribe—and the murder of u few useless or obnoxious slaves 
as a substitute. It would be equally absurd to employ a party of 
seamen, to explore the woods and fastnesses of an unknown 
island, constantly exposed to be cut off by treachery, in the hope 
of their being able to recognise, among thousands of tattooed and 
painted savages, a few individuals never seen but once before, 
and then in the confusion of a deadly scuffle. And yet, few Com¬ 
manding-officers would have the firmness to use the only effec¬ 
tual means of punishment; and to inflict the horrors of war upon 
a community of suppliant and defenceless savages ; all of whom 
possibly might be wholly innocent of the offence committed. 

Fortunately for the ends of justice, no such difficulty arose in 
the present case. The inhabitants of Malolo—long renowned 
and dreaded among their neighbours, for their warlike and piratical 
propensities—had an overweening opinion of their own powers, 
and were entirely ignorant of the formidable weapons of civilized 
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warfare. It was soon found that their Chiefs, so*far from entertain¬ 
ing any wish to exculpate themselves, or to offer redress, were 
busily employed in preparing to receive the American detach¬ 
ment with open dehance. This conduct clearly left Captain 
Wilkes no alternative ; and the Brig, Tender, and l)oats, after 
burying their murdered companions, with all the honours of 
war, upon a small desert island between Malolo and Viiilevu, 
proceeded to inflict signal punishment upon the guilty tribe. 

The Island of Malolo contained two towns or villages; one 
named Sualib, on the southern coast, and the other named Arro, 
on the northern. The Brig was anchored off the south-eastern 
end of the Island, and near the former place. Four of the boats, 
commanded by Captain Wilkes, and accompanied by the Tender, 
then proceeded to Arro; while the remainder, under Captain 
Ringold of the Porpoise, landed at Sualib. The foimer division 
took possession of the town, and entirely destroyed it, without 
the slightest opposition ; the warriors having all intrenched them¬ 
selves in a certain citadel or stQcka4e;at Sualib, which was con¬ 
sidered as the perfection of Feejee military architecture; and had 
the reputation of being absolutely impregnable. In tliis strong¬ 
hold, the natives defended themselves for some time with con¬ 
siderable spirit; but at length, the huts being set on fire by 
rockets, and. the garrison having sustained considerable loss by 
musketry, the assailants entered the place and found it deserted. 
Some of the natives, who attempted to escape in their canoes, 
were overtaken and captured by one of the boats ; and the rest 
took refuge among the rocks and woods, in the interior of the 
Island, where their women and children had previously been con¬ 
cealed. Their total loss was believed to have amounted to fifty- 
seven men killed; that of the Americans being one man mortal¬ 
ly, and a few others slightly wounded. 

On the day after the engagement, the natives sent on board 
the Porpoise, to request peace and make offers of reconciliation. 
But Captain Wilkes was too much acquainted with Feejee 
customs and feelings,, and too well aware of the excessive im¬ 
portance attached by all warlike savages to the particular tokens 
of success or defeat, which may constitute their point of honour, 
to receive their submission in so unceremonious a manner. It 
is well known that the American Indian considers it no triumph 
to exterminate a hostile tribe, unless he can carry off the scalps of 
his victims ; and by a fantastic refinement of the same kind, the 
Feejee Islander never considers himself defeated, until he has 
been compelled to do homage to his*enemy,in a certain recognised 
^ jfoxxQ. Upon this public acknowledgment of defeat, Captain 
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Wilkes very wisely and properly thought it necessary to insist, 
and it was accordingly performed upon the beach near Sualib, by 
all the surviving Chiefs and Warriors of the Island. 

With what motives, or upon what arguments, the conduct of 
Captain Wilkes, throughout this lamentable affair, has been, 
as he himself informs us, accused as ^ cruel, merciless, and 
‘tyrannical,’ we are unable to conjecture. Assuming — us 
surely, in dealing with facts so notorious, we safely may—that 
bis public account of the matter is correct, we are inclined to 
think, that further hesitation in commencing hostilities, would 
have been nothing short of unpardonable weakness, in any man 
recognising the lawfulness of self-defence; and that, hostilities 
being actually begun, any irresolution in continuing them, until 
the complete submission of the enemy, would have given the 
attempt the character of useless and therefore unjustifiable re¬ 
venge, instead of necessary chastisement. We arc to remember 
that the question is not whether a civilized Commander can 
afford to overlook, with ,^ntcmptuous compassion, an insult to 
his national flag; or can bring himself, as a Christian, to pardon 
the cruel murder of his friends. The question is, whether 
some fifty or sixty hostile savages shall be put to death, in just 
and open warfare; or whether the crew of every vessel which 
approaches their shores shall be exposed to massacre, until some 
maritime nation is roused to the determination of making a 
terrible example, and the infatuated islanders arc exterminated 
to a man. Could a Feejee Chief be brought to comprehend thd 
power of the countries, to whose commerce in the Pacific the 
incorrigible piracies of his countrymen had for so many years 
been a constant grievance, he would readily acknowledge, that 
such conduct as that of Captain Wilkes was the truest humanity; 
not merely to those who maj^be exposed to future acts of vio¬ 
lence, but to those who might be tempted to commit them. 

After leaving Malolo, the boats returned directly to kjandal- 
wood Bay; and shortly after, the Vincennes and Peacock got under 
weigh, aT»d anchored off Mali—a small island on the northern 
coast of Vannalcon—in readiness to sail on the 9th of August: 
they were joined at this station by the Porpoise and the Seagull, 
which had been dispatched from Malolo to revisit Kanfavu, Le- 
vuka, and Ambau. And on the 11 th, the surveys and other duties 
of the squadron being qomplete, they f)ut to sea from Mali; and 
to the great delight of all on board, except the exiled Vendovi, 
lost sight of the inhospitable shores of the Feejee Archipelago 
for the last time. 

On the 24th September, the Vincennes, having parted com* 
pany from her consorts on the passage, reached the Sandwich 
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Islands, and anchored in the roads of Honolulu, the capital of the 
Island of Oahu. The Tender was already at anchor; the 
Peacock arrived on the 30th; and the Porpoise, which had been 
left behind to make some additional surveys in the Feejee jyroup, 
on the 7th of October. The King of the Sandwich Islands, 
Kamehameha IIL, arrived at Honolulu on the 29th of September, 
for the express purpose of welcoming the American oflScers. 
He is a young man, and his appearance and manners made a 
very favourable impression on Captain Wilkes. His portrait, 
with its closely shaven face, short mustache, and well-fitted 
uniform, contrasts strangely with those of his kinsmen, the grim 
Chiefs of Ambau and Rewa; though we arc far from certain 
that, in point of picturesque dignity, the advantage is on the 
side of the more civilized Polynesian. The Sandwich Islanders— 
or Kanakas^ as they call themselves—are, like the Tahitians, re¬ 
claimed and softened by semi-civilization. Notwithstanding the 
stain left upon their character, by the treacherous murder of the 
illustrious voyager who first discovered their country, they are 
in general a harmless and well-disposed race ; and appear to be 
more trustworthy, and to have more regard for truth and 
honesty, than the tribes of the southern Pacific. But they are 
dull, indolent, and timid ; and it is clear from several incidents 
related by Captain Wilkes, as having occurred diiring the sub¬ 
sequent ascent of Mauna Loa, that they retain all the want of 
sympathy, for each other, and all the thoughtless selfisshness 
which forms so remarkable u feature in the inert and feeble 
character of the Polynesian mind. 

On the Sd of December, the Vincennes sailed from Honolulu, 
and stood to the south-easton the 8th she made the Island of 
Hawaii, the largest of the Sandwich Isles; and on the 9th she 
anchored in Hilo Bay. The prijicipal object of her visit to 
Hawaii, was to survey a large volcanic mountain named Mauna 
Loa, yhose summit is nearly 14,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The party employed in this duty was commanded by 
Captain Wilkes himself, and consisted of several officers and 
scientific gentlemen, ten seamen, and about two hundred 
natives, who acted as guides and porters. They left the ship 
on the 14th, and encamped for the night beside a vast volcanic 
lake or crater, at a place named Kilauea, at the south-eastern 
base of Mauna Loa. The 17th was ^ssed in surveying the 
crater of Kilauea ; which is an oval po^ or lake of fire, about 
1500 feet by 1000 in diameter, lying in the centre of a rocky 
and precipitous valley nearly ten miles in circumference. jCap- 
t&in^ilkes, who himself descended to its edge, gives a most 
ling description of the narrow escape experienced some 
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days afterwards by one of his party, who was surprised by a 
sudden rising of the lava, while collecting specimens within the 
surrounding descent. On the 18th the ascent of Mauna Loa 
was commenced ; and on the evening of the 19th the exploring 
party encamped at the height of 6000 feet above the level of the 
sea- Here they were joined by fifty officers and men from the 
Vincennes, whose assistance it had he6n found necessary to pro¬ 
cure, on account of the indolence, insubordination, and continual 
disputes of the Kanakas; so that the party now consisted of 
nearly three hundred men. The 20tli, being Sunday, was 
' passed in repose; but on the 21st the ascent was resumed, and 
they reached a large cave, which was subsequently very useful 
as a depot for stores; and a shelter for those who became 
disabled by the mountain sickness,—from this circumstance 
called the Kecruiting Station, A lieutenant and a party of men 
were left at this place; and on the 2'2d the party reached 
another encampment, afterwards known xis the Flag Station, 
where a party was also left. At length, on the 24th, they 
reached their last and highest station, a point called by the 
sailors Pendulum Peak; and situated on the eastern side of 
the crater, at the summit of the mountain. All hands were 
employed in constructing a camp upon this exposed point; which 
was at length imperfectly effected by building walls with the 
loose fragments of lava, so as to shelter the tents from the pier¬ 
cing and stormy winds continually blowing. In this dreary 
situation, several days were passed; and on the 12th of January 
1841, Captain Wilkes ascended the highest summit of the moun¬ 
tain—a point almost exactly opposite to Pendulum Peak. From 
this elevation he measured the height of the neighbouring moun¬ 
tain of Mauna Kea, which he found to be 193 feet above him ; 
thus settling, in favour of the latter, the question of supremacy 
throughout the Pacific Ocean. During their long slay upon 
the summit of Mauna Loa, the whole of the adventurous party 
were more or less affected by very distressing symptoms of in¬ 
disposition ; but no serious illness occurred, nor did any danger¬ 
ous accident take place, except in the case of a single seaman ; 
who was accidentally left behind, exhausted, during the ascent of 
a small detached party from the Hecruiting to the Flag Station, 
and was not discovered until nearly frozen to death. On the 
13th the party broke up from the encampment at Pendulum Peak; 
and on the 14th, they%ompleted their descent, and reached the 
crater of Kilauea. 

Several weeks were passed in various surveys and experiments 
at Kilauea and elsewhere in the Island; and on the 5th of 
March the Vincennes sailed from Hilo Bay. On the 6th she 
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anchored in Lahaina roads, off the island of Maui, which lies to 
the north-west of Hawaii, in a line between that Island and 
Oahu. On the 17 th she left ^jher anchorage, and on the 18 th 
returned to Honolulu. On the 23d she was joined by the Porr 
poise, which had sailed on the 16th of November; and had since 
been employed in making a more accurate survey of the Pau- 
motu group of islands. The Peacock and the Flying-hsh had 
left Honolulu on the 2d of December, and were still absent* 
On the 5th of April the Vincennes and Peacock sailed from 
Honolulu forthe North American coast. On the 28th they arrived 
off the Columbia river; bht the weather was so unfavourable, 
and the surf upon the bar so dangerous, that they were com¬ 
pelled to defer entering it. They accordingly proceeded to the 
northward, and on the 1st of May entered the straits of San 
Juan de Fuca, and anchored in Port Discovery. On the 
succeeding days they continued to advance into Admiralty In¬ 
let, and on the 1 Ith reached its extremity, and moored off Fort 
Nisqually,—a stronghold erected to protect the property of the 
Hudson-Bay Com pan y. 

From this day until the 17th of June, their time was passed in 
various scientific experiments at Nisqually ; md in expeditions to 
explore the neighbouring prairies and rivers,—particularly the 
Columbia and its tributaries. The Vincennes and Porpoise 
then removed from Nisqually to New Dungeness, an anchorage 
within the straits of San Juan de Fuca, for the purpose of sur¬ 
veying the winding creeks and inlets of the bay; and while 
lying.at this place, Captain Wilkes received the disastrous news 
that the Peacock, whose non-arrival had for some time caused 
him great anxiety, had been wrecked at the mouth of the 
Columbia. 

On the 3d of August the Vincennes and Porpoise put to sea 
from New Dungeness, and on the 6th arrived off the mouth of 
the Columbia. Here they were joined by the Flying-fish, on 
board which vessel was Captain Hudson, from whom Captain 
Wilkes now received the report of the late misfortune. 

It appeared that after departing from Oahu, eight months 
previously, the Peacock and Flying-fish had continued for seve¬ 
ral weeks cruising to the southward, in search of various small 
islands and coral reefs which had been reported to exist; but 
most of which they were unsuccessful in discovering. On the 
28th of January 1841 they discovered dfr Island, previously un¬ 
known, lying to the north of the Samoan group, which Captain 
Hudson named Bowdich Island; and on the 6th of February 
the Peacock arrived off the island of Dpolu, and anchored in tha 
harbaur of Apia on its northern coast. On the 6th of March 
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they left the Samoan group, and stood to the northowest, and on 
the 14th they made the most southerly island of the Ellice group. 
They continued their course in j^e same direction for nearly 
two months, during wdiich time they touched at most of the small 
islands comprising the Ellice and Kingsmill groups. They found 
great diversity of character among the natives ; but the gene¬ 
rality appear to have displayed the worst characteristics of the 
Polynesian race; and on one occasion their treacherous ferocity 
was the occasion of very serious mischief. This was at Tapu-, 
teouea, or Drummond’s Island; one of the largest of the Kings¬ 
mill group, and supposed to contain about ten thousand inhabi¬ 
tants. The natives, who appeared a remarkably warlike and 
ferocious race, had been repeatedly guiliy of insulting behaviour 
to their visitors ; and had more than once shown a very suspicious 
wish to decoy them into situations unfavourable to defence. At 
length one of the Peacock’s seamen, who had gone on shore to 
visit a towm named Utiwa, failed to reappear on board. Every 
enquiry was made without effect, until no doubt remained of his 
assassination by the natives. Captain Hudson then resolved to 

f mnish the outrage; and on the 9th of March sent on shore 
ns boats, with orders to destroy Utiwa. They were opposed 
in landing by a flotilla of canoes, which they dispersed with 
a loss of twelve men killed ; alter which they burned the town, 
and returned on board witliout having keen able to find any 
traces of their unfortunate shipmate. We have already shown 
the necessity of prompt and effectual retaliation in all cases 
of this sort; and we may add, that in the present case it 
the more indispensable; because the natives, in their entire 
ignorance of civilized war, might very easily have been in¬ 
duced to entertain a most dangerous opinion of their own 
superiority. On the 8th of May, being then nearly in the lati¬ 
tude of the Sandwich Islands, Captain Hudson resolved to pro¬ 
ceed at once to his rendezvous in the Columbia. The Peacock, 
therefore, altered her course to the eastward; and on the 17th of 
July, after stopping for a few days at the Sandwich Islands, 
arrived off the mouth of that river. The bar at this place is 
well known to be extremely dangerous of passage; nor was there 
any pilot to be procured at the time of the Peacock’s arrival; 
but Captain Hudson being considerably behind the time fixed 
for his presence, and having with him certain written instructions 
upon which he considerffd himself justified in relying, resolved 
to make the attempt. On the 18th, accordingly, the Peacock 
stood for the shore; but, though every possible precaution was 
taken as she approached it, she struck in a very short time upon 
a shoal, and remained immovably grounded. It was soon found 
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that her situation^ was hapeless; on the I9th her crew reached 
,the land without loss, though not without considerable difiBculty 
and danger; and on the mdri^g of the 20th', it, was found that 
^ihe ship had gone to, pieces in the night. tVe must not omit to 
add, that Captain Wilkes expresses himself perfectly convinced 
of the propriety of Captain Hudson’s determination to attempt 
^thp passage of the bar ; and speaks in the highest terms of his 
conduct during the shipwreck. . . ^ 

The loss of the Peacock made it necessary to alter, in some 
degree, the general plan of the expedition. The Vincennes, 
under Captain Ringold, was immediately dispatched to San 
Francisco; while Captain Wilkes, with the Porpoise and Tender, 
passed the bar, and anchored off the town of Astoria. His first 
care was to provide a vessel for the accommodation of the 
Peacock’s crew, as well as to assist in the future operations of 
the squadron; and this he fortunately found means to elFect. 
* An American merchant Brig, then lying in the river, was pur¬ 
chased on behalf of the government, named the * Oregon,* and 
.placed under the command of Captain Hudson. While the 
necessary alterations in the equipment of their new consort were 
going on, the Porpoise and Flying-fish proceeded to explore 
the navigable part of the Columbia. They left Astoria on the 
18th of August, and ascended the river as far as Fort Vancouver; 
where they were vcry%ospitahIy received by the officers of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. They remained at this place frpin the 
28th of August to thfe 14th,of September; during which time 
parties were constantly employed, in surveying the surrounding 
^country; and on the latter day they set out on their return to 
Astoria, where they anchored on the 1st of October. 

On the 5th of October, the weather being favourable, the 
Porpoise and Oregon passed the bar; and on the 10th they were 
joined Captain Wilkes with the 'I’ender. The three vessels 
then stood to the southward; and arrived in San Francisco Bay 
on the U)th, where they found the Vincennes at anchor. Cap¬ 
tain Ringold, who had arrived in the bay on the 14th of August, 
had already made considerable progress in exploring the Sacra¬ 
mento river ; and in a few days every thing was in readiness for 
the final departure of the Squadron from the ;aorth-wcst coast. 
On the 22d of October, the Vincennes, Porpoise, Oregon, and 
Flying-fish left the harbour, and on the 17t]j they arrived at 
Honolulu. On the 27th of November the squadron again put 
to sea, and took their last leave of the Sandwich Islands. The 
•rVincennes and Flying-fish then parted company from their con- 
'Sorts; and standing to the westward, entered the Seuof China, and 
ahchojred in the roads of Manilla on the 13th of January 1842. 
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On the 21st they, left Manilla; the'WlQoennes, parting^ company 
from the Tender, crossed the S^plpo Sea to the soutjiward, and 
on the 3d of February anchored 8ff the .town of Somig, which i/s: 
the capital of Sooloo, a small island lying to the north*cast of 
Borneo. 

■ The late Captain Basil Hall has, with his usual vivacity, 
describeld the forcible impression which the different habits of 
different nations make upon the seaman; who, instead pf passing 
from one to the other by the gradual progress of a land traveller, 
has nothing but the difference of climate to prepare his imagina> 
tion for the change, from the bustle of an English port to the 
blooming solitude of a'Tropical Island, or to the silent desolation 
of a Polar coast. There could scarcely be a stronger contrast 
between two inhabited regions, than between the scenes at pre¬ 
sent visited by the Vincennes, and the savage cannibals of the 
Feejee Isles, or the sordid fishermen of the north-east coast. 
Manilla is a true Spanish colony ; and the colonists have intro¬ 
duced among the natives all the picturesque and voluptuous 
indolence of their national manners. It is difficult to imagi]|fl|i 
ourselves in the Pacific Ocean when we read of the Prado with 
its groups of smoking or gambling loungers; of the Tcrtulki with 
its guitars, dances, and lemonade; or of the courteous officials, 
with their sonorous names and formal politeness. The natives 
of Sooloo, on the other hand, are in all respects Asiatics; and, 
with their slender forms aiid offerainate features, bear far greater 
resemblance to the Hindoo than to the Malay or Polynesian 
race. It is curious to recognise, in the deportment of the petty 
despot of this obscure island, the same puerile eagerness to dis¬ 
play dignity and compel servility, which has so often excited the 
surprise of European Embassies at the splendid courts of Delhi 
or Ispahan. In other rcspects^thcse islanders seem to. bear a 
very indifferent character; Tbeing, according to the description of 
Captain Wilkes, perfidious and cowardly in disposition, and, like 
most of the natives of-the East Indian Archipelagos, inveterate 
pirates. 

On the 12th of February the Vincennes left Sooloo, passed 
to the westward of Borneo^i|nd anchored on the 19th in the road 
of Singapore; where she found the Porpoise, Oregon, and 
Flying-fish. . The^place is a perfect Emporium of Eastern com¬ 
merce; but its prevailing character appears to be Chinese; and the 
temples, joss-houses, and junks of the natives, are adorned with 
all the ingenious deformities which characterise the labours of 
that singular people. At th^ place the Flying-fish was re- 
: ported unseaworthy, and was consequently, to the great regret 
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of the whole Squadron, disposed of by public sale. Captain 
Wilkes expresses the natural regret of a seaman, in parting with 
a faithful companion of a lofijl^^ and dangerous expedition; but 
the recollection of the melancholy fate which, three years before, 
had befallen the Seagull, a vessel of the same class and size, 
deterred him from mjming the attempt to carry her to the United 
States. 

. We may now pass briefly over the uneventful conclusion of 
»these voyages. On the 26th of February the Vincennes, Porpoise, 
and Oregon sailed from Singapore; and on the 10th of June, 
after touching at the Cape of Good Hope and St Helena, the 
former vessel arrived in safety at New York. 

Such is the outline—in itself, no doubt, sufficiently dry and 
uninteresting—of one of the longest and most laborious cruises 
ever undertaken. To the unimaginative reader, our barren list 
of dates and localities will be little more than a detached table 
oi contents ; only worth setting down for the practical purpose of 
saving him some trouble in exploring a voluminous work*. But 
l^hose whothemselves engaged in the tranquil occupations of 
"lized life, can appreciate the courage required to endure a 
lasting separation from its enjoyments, we rather think that 
our sketch will appear a record of some interest. There is 
surely something striking, even in the common-place simplicity 
with which such voyagers as Captain Wilkes generally relate 
their adventuresapparently unconscious that^ in passing years 
among dangerous seas and Cannibal Islanders, they have been 
employed in any manner different from the ordinary routine of 
their profession. I'he patient zeal necessary for such an enter¬ 
prise, is very different from the hardihood which we have seen 
prompting some spirited young men to serve a campaign with 
Don Carlos, or to pass a hunting^eason with, the Paunee Indians. 
It differs from the mere love of excitement and adventure, as the 
courage of a martyr differs from the courage of a soldier; and it 
is not too much to say, that many a naval Commander has 
obtained the honours of a hero, by a display of firmness and 
talents far inferior to that which can only gain for Captain 
Wilkes the sober reputation of a judicious and scientific voyager. 
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Art. VII.—1. La Paine dans ses Rapports avec la Situation 

Politiquef son Principe^ ses Ressources, son Avenir. Par M. 

Charles Duveyrier, 8vo. Paris: 1842. 

■2. Letlres PoUtiques. Par M. Charles Duveyrier. 8vo. 

Paris: 1843. 

^T^here are several causes which xnalte the Political Writings 
produced at the present time in France, an instructive 
study to intelligent observers in all countries of Europe. 

^ In the first place, there is much truth in the boast of French 
writers, that France marches in the van of the European move¬ 
ment. The fact is not necessarily of the highly complimentary 
character with which those writers generally choose to invest it. 
Movement is not always progress; and progress itself may be 
in a downward, as well as in an upward direction. To be fore¬ 
most in the road which all are travelling, is not of necessity the 
most honourable position ; but it is a position pre-eminently inte¬ 
resting to those who follow. And such, in the present perio|j||, of 
the world’s history, is the situation of France. 'I'hc two strongest 
tendencies of the world in these times arc towards Democracy 
and Revolution; meaning by Democracy—social equality, under 
whatever form of government; and by Revolution—a general 
demolition of old institutions and opinions, without reference to 
its being effected peaceably or violently. In this twofold career, 
France is the furthest advanced of the European nations. The 
feelings of her people are nearly as democratic as in the United 
States ; the passion for equality almost as strong. Her institu¬ 
tions indeed infringe upon that equality, by limiting to a narrow 
class the privilege of electing, or being elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies. But even these privileges are not hereditary, and carry 
with them no direct accession of personal rank. In the eye of the 
law, and in that of private society, there Is less difference between 
man and man than in any other country in Europe. The other 
European nations are steadily following in the direction of that 
social equality which, as far as regards the male sex, France has in 
a great measure realized. That England is undergoing this change 
as rapidly as the rest, has long been clear to every Englishman 
who knows any thing more of the world he lives in than the forms 
of it. Those forms, indeed, subsist with less alteration than in 
some other countries; but where are the feelings which gave 
meaning to them ? Not the intelligent mechanic only, but the 
stupidest clown, at heart thinks himself as good as a nobleman ; 
or ratlrer (what is not exactly equivalent) thinks that a nobleman 
is.no better than he ; and there are a good many things which 
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indicate, that the nobleman himself secretly thinks much the 
same. 

Mot less is France ahead of the rest of Europe, in what may 
properly, and independently of the specific consequences flowing 
from it, be called Revolution. Other nations are gradually 
taking down their old institutions: France, by the sacrifice of 
a generation, made a clean sweep of hers; and left herself a fair 
stage, clear of rubbish, for beginning to build anew. France 
has had her Revolution ; has cleansed her Augean stable. She 
hip completed the business of mere destruction; and has come 
into direct contact with the positive, practical question of the 
Art of Politics—what is to be done for the governed ? Othbr 
nations, and England more than any, are in the middle of 
their Revolution. The most energetic minds are still occupied 
in thinking, less of benefits to be attained, than of nuisances to 
be abated ; and every question of things to be done, is entangled 
with questions of things which have first to be undone; or of 
things which must not be undone, lest worse should follow. 

It would be absurd to deny, that a nation whose institutions 
ha1>'e no historical basis, and are not surrounded by that reveren¬ 
tial attachment which mankind so much more easily accord ta 
what is made for them, than to what they themselves have 
made, lies under some serious practical disadvantages ; on which 
this is not the occasion to expatiate, no more than on the ad¬ 
vantages by which they are more or less completely compen¬ 
sated. But whatever may be the inconvenience, in point of 
practical working, of what has been called a ‘ geometrical 
polity,’ in political discussion its effects are wholly beneficial. 
It makes disputation turn on the real merits of the matter ii» 
dispute. Under it, measures are attacked and defended much 
less on the ground of precedent and practice, or of analogy to 
the institutions, and conformity to the traditions of the particular 
nation; and much more on adaptation to the exigencies of 
human nature and life, either generally, or at the particular 
time and place. The discussion, therefore, has an interest 
reaching beyond those who are immediately affected by its re¬ 
sult; and French writers say, Imherto not unjustly, that while the 
voice of the English Journals and Legislative Assemblies has 
little echo beyond the bounds of the British Empire, the contro¬ 
versies of their Tribune, and of their. Periodical Press, are watch¬ 
ed for and studied all over Europe. 

The writings, then, in which intelligent and instructed 
F^renchmen promulgate their opinions, on the principal topics of 

C "ic discussion in France, have a twofold interest to foreigners; 
use the questions discussed are such as either already are» 
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or will soon become, to them also, of great practical moment; 
and because the principles and premises appealed to are not 
peculiarly French, but universal. 

In both these points of view, the Lettres Poliligues, named 
at the head of this article, have a claim to attention. Ori> 
ginally published as a series of Weekly Pamphlets, and 
since reprinted in two octavo volumes, they form a collec¬ 
tion of Dissertations' on the topics, present or probable future, 
of French Politics, to which recent English discussion has pro¬ 
duced nothing in its kind comparable. Not, certainly, that 
among our public writers there arc not several with abilities 
fully equal to M. Duveyricr, but because their abilities are 
otherwise employed ; because they have not yet turned to con¬ 
sider systematically how the institutions of the country may be 
worked for the benefit of the country; because in England there 
is still too much to be undone, for the question, ‘ what is to be 
* done,’ to assume its due importance: and the ablest thinkers, 
when they descend from the height of purely abstract science, 
find ‘Sufficient scope for their practical energies, in the war still 
raging around the shattered bulwarks of the great practical 
abuses; and small chance of followers, or even of spectators, for 
any other enterprise. 

Among many things in these volumes, significant of the 
character which French political discussion of. the higher order 
has of late assumed, two are specially remarkable to an English 
reader. One is, the total absence, through the twenty-five Letters, 
of discussion on any constitutional subject. There are no dis¬ 
quisitions in favour of, or even in deprecation of, organic 
changes. Ail such questions are assumed to be settled, and 
treated as not requiring notice. The other is, that with the 
most passive acquiescence in the structure of the government, 
as circumstances have made it, is combined the strongest and 
most active spirit of political 'reform. This is a conjunction 
which of late has occasionally been heard of in England, but we 
cannot say we ever saw it realized. We are promised indeed a 
‘ new generation ’ of Church-and-JCing philanthropists, by whom 
every institution grounded upon contempt of the people, is to be 
worked for every purpose of kindness to them. But we sec no 
very brilliant embodiment of this vision in half a dozen dreaming 
young men, whose ideal is Laud. For England the day of 
Conservative reformers is yet to come. 

We know not whether M. Duveyrier is expressing his sincere 
opinion, or adapting his tone to the audience whom he desires 
to influence; but he professes himself satisfied with the exist¬ 
ing constitution of France. He designates all discussions of'its 
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defects as old quarrels, ‘ which divert the public mind from the 
^ real business of the country, and statesmen from the transac-* 

* tion of that business/* Short-sighted as this view of thinga 
would be, if applied to such questions considered generally, 
there must be something in it which adapts itself well to the 
existing state of feeling in France, t ft is certain that this 
avowed contentment with ‘ things as they are,* in respect to the 
distribution of power, is connected with no optimism as to the 
mode in which power is employed. The question, who shall 
^vern ? may be for the present in abeyance; but there is the 
ufeliest interest in the question, how?—not by what hands, 
but for what purposes, and according to what maxims and ruldb, 
the powers of government shall be wielded. 

In England also, it has been easy to perceive, for some years 
past, especially since the advent of the Peel Ministry, that a 
similar change of feeling and tone is in progress, both in the 
public and in the more thinking minds ; tliQJ^h it has not 
reached by any means so advanced a stage. Tne interest in 
constitutional questions has much abated,—in part, frnm^ the 
hopelessness, for the present, of any further organic changes ; 
and, partly, from a growing scepticism, even among ardent 
supporters of popular institutions, as to their being, after all, the 
panacea which they were supposed to be for the evils that 
beset our social system. Sincere Democrats are beginning to 
doubt whether the desideratum is so much an increased influence 
of popular opinion, as a more enlightened use of the power 
which it already possesses. But in this new tendency of opinion, 
France is as much ahead of England as she was in the previous 
democratic movement. We do not hesitate to express our 
conviction, that in France at least this change has taken place 
prematurely. Not that opinion could be too soon, or too ear¬ 
nestly, directed to the ends of government; but it may be, and 
we think has been, too soon averted from the means. The 
theory of Representative Government and Constitutional rights, 
which guided the public mind during the fifteen years' struggle 
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f ^ Study the masses and you will see that there is something passing 
in their minds, not unlike the disposition which preceded Louis Four¬ 
teenth's majority after the Fronde^ and the establishment of the Conr 
aulate at the end of the last century. The same lassitude, the same 
diagUBt with bustle and agitation, the same abatement of the spirit of 
distrust, the same indifference to the political rights which that spirit 
ibud created/—Paine, pp. 36-7. 
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against the Bourbons, has been discarded before it had finished 
its work. France is still a country where twenty persons 
cannot form an association, or hold a meeting, without permission 
from the Police; where the personal freedom of the citizen is 
hardly better secured than in the most despotic monarchies of 
the Continent; where no agent of government can be legally 
prosecuted for the most enormous offence, without permission 
from the government by whose directions that offence may 
have been committed ; and where the election of the representa¬ 
tive branch of the Legislature, for a population of thirty-four mil¬ 
lions, resides in about two hundred thousand persons,—distribut¬ 
ed mostly in bodies of from one to three hundred each; enabling 
the separate interests of particular localities and of influential 
electors to decide the fortunes of Cabinets and the course of 
Legislation. In these things, however, France has for the 
present acquiesced. In what manner her government should be 
constituted, and^Jn what manner checked, are not the questions 
which just nowinterest her. But it is not because she is blind 
to the disgraceful manner in which her constitution works, 
and which throughout these volumes is incessantly adverted 
to, as the most undeniable and the most familiar of daily 
phenomena. 

Constitutional Government—Govornmentin which thesupporfc 
of a majority in a representative assembly is necessary to office 
—has only had a real e^ristence in France since 1830; and in 
this short period it has rivalled tlic worst corruptions of the 
English rotten boroughs. Bribery, indeed, in its coarser forms is 
comparalivcly unknown; because the electors are in a rank of 
life which commands hypocrisy. But a majority of the electors 
in a majority of the electoral colleges, is not too numerous a 
body to be bought; and bought it is, by distributing all public 
employments among the electors and their jjroieyess and by 
succumbing to the pretensions of every locally influential class 
interest; or, rather, the nominal government is but their instru¬ 
ment—they are not so much bought, as they are themselves the 
governing body, and claim to themselves in this shape the 
profits of power. Their positioali not that of the voters in our 
small boroughs; it more resembles that of the borough holders. 
The gratification of their cupidity is the condition they are 
able to impose on any set of men whom they permit to be a 
Ministry. 

* When a place, great or small, becomes vacant, w liat happens ? Of the 
four hundred and fifty deputies who are aw courant of every thing, be.* 
cause they have the right to penetrate each day and every hour into the 
bureaux of the ministry, there are twenty or thirty who begin the siege. 
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Their tactics are simple; They say to the Minister, « You will appoint 
such and such n relation or an elector of mine, or I withdraw my sup¬ 
port.” What can the Minister do ? He temporizes; opposes one set 
of pretensions and demir^ds^ to another; gives hopes to all, and puts off 
his decision until some new vacancy occurs, to give the hope of an 
equivalent to the unsuccessful applicants. Happy the Departments, like 
that of the navy, of VenfegistTement et les domaineSf of the army, where 
the modes of admission and of promotion have been fixed beforehand 
by general rules! And even there, what latitude is allowed to favour; 
and in the Execution, too often, what contempt of justice I Favour is 
the moral ulcer, the chronic malady of the government. The delegates 
of tlie boxirgeouie finding the privileged class swept away, instead of 
abolishing privileges, seized on them for themselves; and the electors, 
instead of being indignant and finding fault with their deputies for 
usurping the privilege of the greater offices, found it simpler and more 
advantageous to possess themselves of the smaller/— (Lettres Folitiques^ 

i. 168.) 

What else could be expected? There are but 200,000 elec¬ 
tors, and 130,000 places* (without reckoning^'^ihe army) in the 
gift of the government. Again: 

* The grand distributor of favours now-a^-days, is the electoral body; 
which takes up the attention of its representatives solely with interests 
of locality and relationship, and circumscribes therr hopes of re-election 
in an infinity of circles so different one from another, so changing, so 
personal, that there is no Minister who can take in hand a great enter¬ 
prise of public utility with assurance of success; witness M. Mole with^ 
the question of railways; M. Guizot with the customs union; M..Cunin-' 
Gridaine with the sugar laws,’ &c. &c. 

With the keen sense which the author every where shows of this 
great evil, by which the sacrifices that France has mad#to obtain 
good government, are to so great a degree stultified and rendered 
abortive, it may appear strange that he should not contend for 
a change in the constitution of the legislature. Such, however, is 
not his expedient. We know not whether it is conviction or 
pdj^icy which prevents him from being a Parliamentary Reformer; 
whether an enlargement of the basis of the representative system 
appears to him, in the present condition of France, not desirable» 
-or merely not attainable. For whatever reason, he affirms that 
agitation for this purpose do^no good, and only interferes mis¬ 
chievously with what he upholds as the true corrective of the 
present vicious mode of governmentthe formation of an en¬ 
lightened public opinion. He maintains that petty and selfish 
interests predominate in the government only because there are 
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no recognised principles on which it can be conducted in any 
other manner: That the public mind is uninformed, and has no 
fixed opinion on any subject connected with government, except 
the constitution of it: That without clear and definite views, 
diffused and rooted among the public, on the chief practical 
questions of government, there is nothing to restrain petty in¬ 
trigues and cabals, or to support an honest Minister in resistance 
to the unjustifiable pretensions of classes and coteries. That 
the men at the head of the government would be glad to have 
such a support; that they are better than the system they admi¬ 
nister, and that it is not willingly that they succumb to it—ho 
assumes as a thing of course. We cannot doubt that he has 
reason to do so. It is nut credible, that men who are among 
the most instructed and enlightened in France, who have enlarged 
the domain of thought, as well as contributed largely to the dif¬ 
fusion of its results; that philosophers like Guizot, Villeniain, 
Duchatcl, would pot gladly w^ash their hands of turpitudes as 
lowering to the personal dignity, as discreditable to the integrity of 
those involved in them. They arc men with convictions, and who 
wish their convictions to prevail; and it cannot be agreeable to 
them to be dependent, not on the steady adherence of a powerful 
party pledged to their opinions, but on their success in bargain¬ 
ing for the local influence of notabiliies de clvcher^ —the oracles 
of this and that distant and backward arrondissfnnmt. From this 
position M. Duveyrier seeks to relieve them. It is ideas, he 
says, that are wanted:—principles of government capable of in¬ 
spiring attachment, and stirring the imagination; principles suf¬ 
ficiently practical, and at the same time sufficiently commanding 
and generous, to rally a large mass of opinion around them. 

‘ Vous n’avez/ he says to M. Guizot— 

< Vous n’avez devant vous aucun de ces <?,v<5nempns irr6modiables> 

aiicune do ces positions fatales, qu'il «e soit pas dans la volonle de 
Thomme de transformer . . « lleduutez les petites cboses, ies petits 

movens, ennoblissez les debats, posez des principes dont la France soit 
fiere, et toutes ccs questions dont on vous menace, loin d'angmenter vog 
embarras, viendront a votre aide, et vous offriront, pour la consolidation 
du cabinet, un appui inesp6rd, 

< Mais je prevois votre reponse; ce que vous me demandez, e’est 
une politique grande, g4n6reuse, Fran 9 aise I Eh ! que devieiuiruit-elle, 
mon Dieu I au milieu des interOts ardens des localites, de regoisme in- 
dividuel, des intrigues, des cabales de I’amour propre ? 

^Je le reconnais; ces exigences secondaires sont aujourd’hul toutes 
puissantes; elles frappent les regards t Ce sont les ctoiles qui brillent 
au ciel la nuit, quand elles y r^gnent seules. Mais n’oubliez pas que 
leur 6c!at ptiUt aux approches du jour, et qu’a la place oil elles sont encore 
roeil les cherche vainensent quand ie soleil a jeto dans I’espace sa chaleur 
et sa clarl6.’— (Lettres PoliiiqueSy i. 66-67.) 
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This doctrine, that the moral evils of the present political sys¬ 
tem of France arise from an intellectual cause—from the absence 
of convictions in the public mind— is dwelt upon by the author 
with a persistency and iteration for which the periodical form 
of the Letters afforded great advantages. In a letter to 
Chambolle, an opposition deputy, and editor of a leading oppo¬ 
sition Journal, he combats the idea, that any peculiar baseness is 
imputable to the electoral class. I'he press and the public, he 
says, are not at all more immaculate. The very men who job 
their electoral influence for places for their sons, are men of hon¬ 
our in their private concerns. 

* Politics, say they, have changed their aspect; men's minds are 
calmed ; atfairs are no longer in the critical state in which grand princi¬ 
ples, strong passions, great public interests, come into play—of what 
consequence is it that the candidate is a trifle more or a trifle less 
with the opposition ? it makes but the difference of a few words more or 
less on one or the other side* Frankly, when one finds the statesmen 
most opposed to each other declaring that they would govern in very 
much the same manner, has not the elector a right to treat questions of 
persons with indifference, and to transfer to his own private interest the 
degree of solicitude which he would otherwise have granted to those 
questions ? 

* But this is terrible I the constitution is perverted in its first princi¬ 

ples; the very meaning of a representative government is one in which 
the sincere opinions of the country are, above all, represented,—Most 
true. But what if the country has no opinions ? That is an incident which 
the constitution has not provided for - . • Do not wonder, then, if 

numbers of people are led away by this naif calculation:—Here is one 
candidate who is for the good of the country, and another who is for the 
good of the country and for mine also ; I should be a fool to hesitate.'— 
{IiGttres Politiqucs, ii. 171-2.) 

Accordingly, so far as a determinate public opinion does 
exist, questions arc decided, and the government conducted not 
by this shameful appeal to personal and local interests, but on 
grounds which, right or wrong, are at least of a public character. 

< * There have existed, since 1830^ two different kinds of politics. 

< The one, which may be termed constitutional politics,' (la polh 
tique constituante,) ‘was dil%cted to founding the constitution, de¬ 
veloping it, and defending it against the attacks of parties and the re¬ 
pugnances of Europe. 

‘ The other, which may be called the politics of business,’ (la politique 
des affaires,) ‘ aimed at protecting and endbnraging the interests and 
labours of society, in the arts, the sciences, religion, military and diplo¬ 
matic organi^tion, internal administration, commerce, agricultnre, and 
manufactures.’ 

In the former branchy in constitutional or organic politics, the 
government has proceeded on fixed and determinate principles ; 
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and has accordingly been able to carry the Chambers with it, 
large and certain majorities. <4 

‘ Unhappily it is not so with the politics of business* Statesmen 
have not yet any prograurtne for that department, any system of 
government specially applicable to it. Accordingly, as soon as the 
existence of the monarchy is no longer threatened, the fundamental 
principles of the constitution no longer in question, what do we behold ? 
The government becomes feeble, uncertain, embarrassed; its majority 
breaks up into an infinity of minute fractions . • . Time has 
resolved most of the questions of constitutional politics which were 
stirred up internally and externally by the establishment of the new 
government; and the politics of business have now, rn France and in 
Europe, assumed the ascendant. I5ut there is not yet in Fiance any 
system of government in matters of business. The opposition, in this 
respect, is not more advanced than the majority, . . . Were the 
cabinet overthrown, its successors would encounter the same attacks and 
the same embarrassments, and would have even less strength to over¬ 
come them; for they would not (like the present rninistrvj come into 
office to repair faults, and save the country from a dunj^erons entrahic^ 
mmt; no important situation would connect itself with Uicir ministerial 
existence. 

‘ Once suppose any general principles of government in the business 
department, and the situation is changed. If the principles are accepted 
by the most eminent minds of all sections of the majority, one of two 
things must happen; cither the ministry will adopt them, and will, in 
that case, owe its safety to them ; or it will disdain them, and the system 
will become an instrument of opposition, from which will issue sooner 
or later a durable cabinet. 

‘ Such, at bottom, is the true political situation of the country; its 
difficulties, and its exigencies. The greatest service which could novy 
be rendered to the nation, would he to introduce into the midst of iti 
affairs, so languid, thorny, and complex, a general system of government, 
capable of overmastering the intrigues and petty passions of the coteries 
which have succeeded the factions of former days; and of introducing 
into discussions a new public interest, sufficiently considerable to impose 
on rival industries and rival localities, union and agreement. 

* Twelve years of parliamentary omnipotence have proved this task to 
be above the strength of the Chamber of Deputies. The greatest of the 
embarrassments arise from its own composition. It is not. from that 
Chamber that we can expect a remedy .’—{Pairiey pp. 3-6.) 

M. Duveyrier's first pamphlet (from which this extract is 
taken) was on the Chamber of Peers; being an attempt to per¬ 
suade that body to consider as theirs the task which the 
Chamber of Deputies appeared to have abandoned* The 
circumstances which, in his opinion, mark out the less popular 
branch, of the French legislature, for the office of introducing 
matured and systematic principles of government into the public 
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affairs of France, are, first, its independence of tlie partial and 
locaUinterests of constitnencles, and secondly, the composition 
of its personnel. 

The Chamber of Peers, even when hereditary, was a body of 
a very different character from the House of Lords. It con¬ 
sisted indeed, for the most part, like that assembly, of the 
wealthiest landed proprietors; but, in England, to represent 
these is to represent the principal power in the state; while, 
in France, * the monarchy of the middle class ’—wealth, as such, 
has but little political power, and landed wealth rather less than 
even Commercial: the Chamber of Peers, therefore, was a body of 
exceedingly small importance. Once and once only, for a short 
period, the accidental coincidence between its tendencies and 
those of public opinion, invested it wdth a popiilarity not its own ; 
when, with the caution inherent in a body of old and rich men, 
it withstood the counter-revolutionary madness of Charles X., 
which at last cost him his throne. He swamped it by a large 
creation, and it relapsed into insignificance. In 1831, its destruc¬ 
tion, in its pristine character, was completed by the abolition of 
its hereditary privilege. But, in losing this, it received what in 
our author’s view was far more than an equivalent. In ceasing 
to represent the remains of what had once been powerful, the 
noblesse and la grande propriety, it became the representative 
of an existing power—of one of the leading influences in society 
as at present constituted. 

The King names the Peers for life ; but he Is only empowered 
to name them from certain enumerated classes or * categories 
consisting chiefly (members of the Institute being almost the 
sole exception) of persons who have served the state for a 
certain number of years; either in the Chamber of Deputies, or 
ns functionaries in the different departments of the government. 
The peerage, therefore, is naturally composed of the most 
eminent public servants—those who combine talents with ex¬ 
perience ; and it represents a class of great importance in exist¬ 
ing society—the administrative body. 

‘ Every people comprises, and probably will always comprise, two 
societies, an administration and a public; the one, of which the gen¬ 
eral interest is the supreme law, where positions are not hereditary, 
but the principle is that of classing its members according to their 
merit, and rewarding them according to their works; and where the 
moderation of salaries is compensated by their fixity, and especially by 
honour and «onsideration. The other, composed of landed proprietors, 
of capitalists, of masters and workmen, among whom the supreme law 
is that of inheritance, the principal rule of conduct is personal interest, 
competition and struggle the favourite elements. 
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* These two societies serve mutually as a counterpoise ; they continue 
ally act and react upon one another. The public tends to introduce into 
the administration the stimulus naturally wanting to it, the principle of 
emulation. The administration, conformably to its appointed purpose, 
tends to introduce more and more into the mass of the public, elements 
of order and forethought. In this twofold direction, the administration 
and the public have rendered, and do render daily to each other, reel* 
procal services /—{La Pairicy p. 12.) 

The Chamber of Deputies, (be proceeds to say,) represents 
tlie public and its tendencies. The Chamber of Peers repre¬ 
sents, or from its constitution is fitted to represent, those 
who are or have been public functionaries: whose appointed 
duty and occupation it has been to look at questions from the 
point of view not of any mere local or sectional, but of the gene¬ 
ral interest; and who have the judgment and knowledge result¬ 
ing from labour and experience. To a body like this, it naturally 
belongs to take the initiative in all legislation, not of a constitu¬ 
tional or organic character. If, in the natural course of things, 
well-considered views of policy are any where to be looked for> 
it must be among such a body. To no other acceptance can 
such views, when originating elsewhere, be so appropriately sub¬ 
mitted—through no other organ so fitly introduced into the laws. 

Wc shall not enter into the considerations by which the 
author attempts to impress upon the Peers this elevated view 
of their function in the commonwealth. On a new body, starting 
fresh as a senate, those considerations might have influence. 
But the senate of France is not a new body. It set out on the 
discredited foundation of the old hereditary chamber; and its 
change of character only takes place gradually, as the members 
die off. To redeem a lost position is more difficult than to create 
a new one. The new njernbers, joining a body of no weight, 
become accustomed to political insignificance; they have mostly 
passed the age of enterprise ; and the Peerage is considered little 
else than an honourable retirement for the invalids of the public 
service. M. Duveyrier's suggestion has made some impression 
upon the public; it has gained him the public ear, and launched 
his doctrines into discussion; hut we do not find that the conduct 
of the Peers has been at all affected by it. Energy is precisely 
that quality which, if men have it not of themselves, cannot be 
breathed into them by other people^s advice and exhortations* 
There are involved, however, in ttiis speculation, some ideas of 
a more general character; not unworthy of the attention of those 
who concern themselves about the social changes which the 
future must produce. 

There are, we believe, few real thinkers, of whatever party, 
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who have not reflected with some anxiety upon the views which 
have become current of late; respecting the irresistible tendency 
of modern society towards democracy. The sure, and now no 
longer slow, advance, by which the classes hitherto in the ascen> 
dant are merging into the common mass, and all other forces 
giving way before the power of mere numbers, is well calculated 
to inspire uneasiness; even in those to whom democracy per se 
presents nothing alarming. It is not the uncontrolled ascen¬ 
dency of popular power, but of any power, which is formidable. 
There is no one power in society, or capable of being constituted 
in it, of which the influences do not become mischievous as soon 
as it reigns uncontrolled—as soon as it becomes exempted from 
any necessity of being in the right, by being able to make its 
mere will prevail, without the condition of a previous struggle. 
To render its ascendency safe, it must be fitted with correctives 
and counteractives, possessing the qualities opposite to its charac¬ 
teristic defects. Now, the defects to which the government of 
numbers, whether in the pure American, or in the mixed English 
form, is most liable, are precisely those of a public, as compared 
with an administration. Want of appreciation of distant objects 
and remote consequences; where an object is desired, want both 
of an adequate sense of practical difficulties, and of the sagacity 
necessary for eluding them ; disregard of traditions, and of 
maxims sanctioned by experience ; an undervaluing of the 
importance of fixed rules, ivhen immediate purposes require 
a departure from them—these are among the acknowledged 
dangers of popular government; and there is the still greater, 
though less recognised, danger, of being ruled by a spirit of 
suspicious and intolerant mediocrity. Taking these things into 
consideration, and also the progressive decline of the exist¬ 
ing checks and counterpoises, and the little probability there 
is that the influence of mere wealth, still less of birth, will be 
sufficient hereafter to restrain the tendencies of the growing 
power, by mere passive resistance; we do not think that a nation 
whose historical antieSdens give it any choice, could select a 
fitter basis upon which to ground the counterbalancing power in 
the State, than the principle of the French Upper House. The 
defects of Representative Assemblies are, in substance, those of 
unskilled politicians. The mode of raising a power most com¬ 
petent to their correction, would be an organization and combi¬ 
nation of the skilled. History affords the example of a govern¬ 
ment carried on for centuries with the greatest consistency of 

{ mi'pose, and the highest skill and talent, ever realized in pub¬ 
ic affairs ; and it was constituted on this very principle. The 
'' Roman Senate was a Senate for life; composed of all who had 
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filled high offices in the State, and were not disqualified by^ a 
public note of disgrace* The faults of the Roman policy were 
in its ends ; which, however, were those of all the States of the 
ancient world. Its choice of means was consummate. This 
government, and others distantly approaching to it, have given 
to aristocracy all the credit which it has obtained for constancy 
and wisdom. A Senate of some such description, composed of 
persons no longer young, and whose reputation is already gain¬ 
ed, will necessarily lean to the Conservative side; but npt with 
the blind, merely instinctive, spirit of conservatism, generated 
by mere wealth or social importance, unearned by previous 
labour. Such a body would secure a due hearing and a reason¬ 
able regard for precedent and established rule. It would dis¬ 
arm jealousy by its/reedom from any class interest; and while it 
never could become the really predominant power in the State, 
still, since its position would be the consequence of recognised 
merit and actual services to the public, it would have as much 
personal influence, and excite as little hostility, as is compatible 
with resisting in any degree the tendencies of the really 
strongest power. 

There is another class of considerations connected with Re¬ 
presentative Governments, to which we shall also briefly advert. 
In proportion as it has been better understood what legislation is, 
and the unity of plan as well as maturity of deliberation which 
are essential to it, thinking persons have asked themselves the 
question—Whether a popular body of 658 or 459 members, not 
specially educated for the purpose, Laving served no apprentice¬ 
ship, and undergone ho examination, and who transact business 
in the forms and very much in the spirit of a debating society, 
can have as its peculiarly appropriate office to make laws ? 
Whether that is not a work certain to be spoiled by putting such 
a superfluous number of hands upon it? Whether it is not 
essentially a business for one, or a very small jnirnber, of most 
carefully prepared and selected individuals? And whether the 
proper office of a Representative Body, (in addition to controlling 
the public expenditure, and deciding who shall hold office,) be 
not that of discusshuj all national interests ; of giving expression 
to the wishes and feelings of the country ; and granting or with¬ 
holding its consent to the laws which others make, rather than 
of themselves framing, or even altering them ? The Iuav of this 
and most other nations is already such a chaos, that the quality 
of what is yearly added, does not materially aflect the general 
mass; but in a country possessed of a real Code or Digest, and 
desirous ^of retaining that advantage, who could think without 
dismay of its being tampered with at the will of a body like the 
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House of Commons, or the Chamber of Deputies P Imperfect 
as is the French Code, the inconveniences arising from this cause 
are already strongly felt; and they afford an additional induce* 
ment for associating with the popular body a skilled Senate, or 
Council of Legislation, which, whatever might be its special con¬ 
stitution, must be grounded upon some mrm of the prineiple 
which we have now considered. 

M. Duveyrier does not often return, except in the way of in¬ 
cidental allusion, to his idea respecting the Peers; but the con¬ 
ception of the administration, or corps of public functionaries, as 
the social element to which France must look for improvements 
in her political system, is carried through the whole series of 
Pamphlets; and he attempts to avail himself of every side- 
current of opinion to steer into this haibour. This is es¬ 
pecially seen in his Letter to the Duke de Nemours, on The 
State and Prospects of Aristocracy in France. According to 
this Letter, there is now a distinct acknowledged tendency in the 
French mind towards aristocracy; a tendency hailed by some, 
dreaded and rejected by others, but denied by no one. * The 
‘ best and sincerest thinkers cannot see without alarm the narrow- 

* interval which separates the two forces between which the 
‘ government is divided.* Experience proves, that ‘ when the 

* popular and the royal power stand singly opposed to one 
‘ another, a struggle commences, and one inevitably overpowers 
‘ the other. Men ask themselves, were some unforeseen cir- 

* cumstaiice to rekindle the conflict, on which side would be the 

* victory, and whether a Republic or an A|>solute Monarchy is 

* most to be dreaded ? And a Republic is not considered as 

* the most imminent nor the most formidable danger. The 
‘ wisdom of the King, men say, has fortified the regal power; 
‘ but the precautions by which the popular power has attempted 

* to ensure its control, have turned to its confusion. The 
‘ bourgeoisie only> uses its influence to break up, by intrigue, 

* cabinets which only maintain themselves by the distribution of 

* favours. Thus lowered in its own esteem, and in that of 

* others, what salutary restraint can it impose upon the e.xecu- 

* tive power, which the interest of the ministers lies in extend- 
‘ ing perpetually ? France, therefore, marches by a sort of 

* fatality towards Despotism. Rut after Despotism come revo- 

* lutions, and in revolutions dynasties disappear.* 

Not only on these political, but also on moral grounds, M. 
Duveyrier contends for the necessity of intermediate ranks, and 
a third power interposed between the Royal and the Popular. 
We give these passages in his own words:— 

plaie <][ue tout le pionde signale, dont tout le monde souflre, 
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n’est-elle pas ce niTellement hors nature^ qui pretend s’inaposer u 
toutes les situations, a toutes les intelligences, 4 tous les int^rets ; cette 
personality brutale, ce demon de Tenvie, cet amour effr4n6 de soi-meme*, 
qui s’empare de tout—families, cit4s, industries ? * 

No degree of jealousy of natural superiorities, he continues, 
can prevent them from existing; talents, riches, even historical 
descent, are still instruments of power; but the social arrange¬ 
ments not being such as to make these powers available for 
public uses, they work only for the personal ends of the 
possessors. 

* Et pourquoi s^en 6tonner ? Quand la grandeur et Tutilite des oeuvres 
ne sufiisent plus pour enrichir, pour cnnoblir celui qni les produit, 
quand on refuse les 4gards les plus legitimes aux devoiimens, a la 
gloire, aux services publics, pourquoi s'etonner que le talent se rende a 
]ui-in4me Thommago qu'on lui r6fuse, et qu’il tourne en vil mdtier les 
plus sublimes professions ? 

* On a cru fonder le regne de T^galite; vaine erreur I L'aristocratie 
n'est plus, mais le monde est plein d’aristocrates. Toute la difference, 
e’est que les privil4gies sont desunis ; qu’ils ne fonnent plus corps; qu’il 
irexiste plus entre eux de point d'bonneur. lls sont toujours au dessus 
dc la foule ; ils peuvent plus qu'elle; mais a cette superiorite d'influenco 
n’est attach4e la pratique d’aucune vertu, ni desintercssement, ni bra- 
voiire, ni magnificence, aucune obligation morale, aucun service 
pati’iotique. La conscience d’une sup4riorite de nature et de droits est 
toujours la mome; le niveau n'a pass4 que sur les devoirs/ 

These arguments for an Aristocracy have not so much novel¬ 
ty or originality, as tlie views which our author promulgates 
respecting the mode of supplying the desideratum. An aris¬ 
tocracy, he says, can never be constituted but on the basis of a 
public function. Even the feudal nobility < originated in the 
^ diversity of certain military functions, and in the relations of 

* subordination which arose between them. Dukes w^cre com- 
‘ manders of armies; Marquises were guardians of the frontiers; 
‘ Counts, governors of provinces; the Barons were the principal 

* officers attached to the person of the Monarch; Chevaliers were 

* inferior officers. Most of these functions were originally per- 
^ sonal, and the nobility which they conferred was so too/ Nor 
was the title ever, during the vigour of the institution, dis¬ 
severed in the minds of men from the duties which it imposed. 

^ Noblesse oblige! Such was the first lesson inculcated upon 
‘ the heir of the title. He was considered to be under the obli- 
^gation of all generous sentiments, of magnificence, of iutrepi- 
< dity; so universal was the opinion that the title was only the 
^ sign of a function, and the privileges conferred by it the just 

* reward of public services, of duties from which the titulaire 

* could not withdraw himself without meanness and dishonour.^ 
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But although feudal dignities, as he justly says, were origi¬ 
nally symbols of services, he treats with deserved contempt 
the idea, that any useful end could be answered by merely 
creating from the ranks of personal merit, after the foolish 
example of Napoleon, Dukes, Counts, and Barons. 

* The question is not about ennobling men by distributing among 
them the titles of public functions which for the last eight or ten 
centuries have ceased to exist. The question is of ennobling the 
functions and public employments of modern times; of raising them 
gradually to such a degree of honour, that their denominations may be¬ 
come, for future ages, real titles of nobility. 

* The nobility, then, which we have now to create, is la noblesse 
gouvernemenlale ; and, to say the truth, there has never existed any 
other. If there be understood by aristocracy a body of individuals dis¬ 
tinguished by titles and designations to which are not attached any 
attributes of government, be assured that the nobility meant is a nobility 
in its decline. At its origin, or in the time of its greatest eminence, 
every aristocracy governs. What requires to be ennobled now, is 
office, power, public trusts. We should desire to see the idea become 
general, that every one who takes a share in the government of bis 
country is bound to show more virtue, more patriotism, more greatness 
of soul than the vulgar. This was already the spirit of the old 
noblesse. In the time of its splendour, there was one sort of people 
who might postpone the interest of the state to that of their families; 
there were others for whom it was a perpetual duty to sacrifice their 
families to the state. The former, when the enemy invaded their 
native soil, might without dishonour avoid the danger, shut themselves 
up in their houses, preserve themselves for thejr wives and children— 
these were the hourycols and the “ vilains, taillables et corveables;" 
but the others were obliged to quit every thing, wives, children, lands 
and manors, and rush to meet the enemy—these were the nobles, who 
owed to tlieir country the impost of blood.*-— Politiques^ i. 
69 - 84 .) 


We are thus brought back, by a rather circuitous course, to 
our author’s idea respecting the class of public functionaries,as 
the only material from which a distinguished class,—a new Aris¬ 
tocracy,—can arise. Does he propose, then, to make them an 
aristocracy ? An aristocracy, according to him, cannot be made. 
It must make itself. The Judicial Order, the nMesse de robe^ 
made itself an aristocracy by its own conduct. The new aristo¬ 
cracy must do the same. He asks no privileges for it; least 
of ally any hereditary privilege. He aims at investing the class 
with the various conditions necessary to make them- deserve, 
md, by deserving, obtain, the respect and consideration of the 
Public. 

i^ixity, ia the first place. Nothing is more adverse to the infiuence 
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'which the administrator should possess over his than those 

frequent changes of residence^ which permit only a very small number 
to familiarize themselves with the special wants of their localities^ and 
to acquire the confidence of the public. 

* Responsibility, in the second place. The excessive centralization 
which keeps in the hands of the Ministers (who alone are responsible) 
the decision of even the simplest questions, and the distribution of even 
the most trifling employments, takes away from oilicial station its con-^ 
sideration and its authority. The influence which every employe in the 
lower grades is able to exercise through some deputy, so as to frustrate 
the just surveillance of liis superiors, relaxes the ties of oilicial con* 
nexion, and is a discouragement to zeal, liow can you expect earnest¬ 
ness and self-devotion from a functionary who cun neither protect talent, 
nor repress, insolence, nor cashier laziness and incapacity ?—(fattres 
FoUtiquesy i. 85.) 

As a third condition, he insists on the necessity of increasing 
the salaries of public offices; and doubtless not without reason. 
It is well known that French governments are as parsimonious 
in remunerating their employCs^ as prodigal in augmenting the 
number. 

To this, and other considerations connected with the same 
subject, our author returns in the first letter of the second 
volume; one of those in which he expresses his opinion with 
greatest freedom on the system of government now prevailing in 
France. The principle established by the Revolution, the equal 
admissibility of all to public employment, has become, he says, 
merely nominal; for ‘ since the revolution of July two important 
^ classes have ceased to furnish their quota to public offices; the 
^ great proprietors and the non-proprietors.* 

* On the one hand, the political services required from most of the 
functionaries of the administration, the extra-official aid expected from 
them in the management of elections and the formation of majorities, 
have gradually diminished the consideration attached to public employ¬ 
ments ; and have driven away from them the grands proprietaires^ the 
inheritors of illustrious names or considerable fortunes. 

< On the other hand, the excessive reduction of salaries has rendered 
it more and more impossible for persons who have no patrimony, to hold 
any public function of importance. The absence of any examination or 
ooncoms for admission into most civil offices, and the influence exercised 
over the Ministers (the distributors of place) by the deputies and the 
electoriJ college, have banished, even from the smallest and obsenrest 
public employment, that numerous class from which the Republic and the 
Empire had drawn so many of their most brilliant ornaments.*—(ii. 4, 5.) 

< What is now remaining of the great effort of Napoleon to honour 
genius and public services, and to create for them positions equal to the 
loftiest stations of the European noblesse ? Where is now that national 
proverb, which then prevailed as a truth, through every branch of the 
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public administration—-that the lowest conscript carried in his knapsack 
the Baton of a Marshal of France ? • . . The great positions created 
by the Empire exist merely in memory. The class which the Restoration 
did not create, but which it encouraged—which it gave the greatest 
share in the management of public affairs—the class of great proprietors, 
lives isolated, dissatisfied, mistaking its own interests, and allying itself, 
from mere pettishness, with its most dangerous enemies. The agricul¬ 
tural and labouring classes are relegated to their farms and workshops ; 
and no solicitude, no effort of the government, is exerted to recruit from 
their ranks, as in the great days of the Republic and Empire, the most 
ardent and gifted minds. The bourgeoisie alone governs; and, by a new 
form of levelling and equality, claims to reduce every thing to mesquin 
proportions, and to concentrate all rights in the middle regions of the 
petite prop'iiU' —(ii. 41 -2 ) 

< It has been said with truth, that the American does not believe in 
poverty. The Frenchman does. • . . Every petty elector is inve- 
terately conservative of his patrimony; and, not choosing to risk any 
thing for the establishment of his children, he is invincibly prompted to 
swell the eternal overflow of the small places inscribed in the budget.’— 
(ii. 170.) 


For these several inconveniences he proposes remedies. In 
the first place, the Government must cease to require from 
its agents degrading services. All interference in elections by 
the official agents of Government, must be peremptorily abo¬ 
lished. This might or might not affect injuriously the interests 
of any existing Ministry. It might or might not render the 
opposition triumphant, and produce parliamentary reform. If 
these consequences happen, they must be submitted to. They 
are not for a moment to be considered in comparison with the 
object But, 

‘ The Executive, interdicting all its agents from any official interfe¬ 
rence, from any interference whatever, in the operations of the electoral 
body, would immediately restore to public functions, their honour and 
their dignity. The real ability, intelligence, experience, patriotism, and 
integrity of the servants of the state, would no longer be at each instant 
brought into suspicion.'—(ii. 34.) 

And the greater respectability thus given to office, would 
again, he says, attract to it the opulent classes ;—a thing not ia 
itself undesirable, and indispensably necessary so long as a mis^ 
taken economy keeps the salaries low. 

But, while preventing placemen from jobbing in elections, 
also needful to prevent electors from jobbing in places. Fbi*'. 
this and other important purposes, the author’s expedient is, 
tot^make the conferring of public employments not a matter of 
favour, but, as far as possible, a Judicial Act. Admission into the 
publip service should be granted only to the candidates who are. 
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pro>iounced on a public competition the best qualified. A certain 
proportion of all promotions should be given to seniority. The 
remainder must be, and (incompetence having been provided 
against by the initial arrangements) might safi^y be, dependent 
upon choice. To secure an abundance of highly qualified can¬ 
didates, he proposes that there should be a public system of Edu¬ 
cation for each leading department of the public service. There 
is already the Polytechnic school, (or College, as we should call 
it:) English readers often forget that J&ro/e, in French, means a 
College, and Collige a School. There are the military and naval 
schools, the school of engineers, and the school of mines. To 
these should be added schools of administration, of judicature, 
of diplomacy, and of finance. These various suggestions, sup¬ 
ported at considerable length and in much detail, are the chief 
practical topic of the book. From a system of arrangements 
thus combined, he anticipates that the administrative botly would 
be the 4lite of the practical talent and wisdom of the country; 
and that not only the business of Government in every depart¬ 
ment would be conducted with a skill and a purity beyond all 
present experience, but that the class thus formed, surmounted 
by its natural representatives, the Peerage for life, would become 
an Aristocracy in the best sense of the word—an aristocracy 
unprivileged, but real, and the only one with which the circum¬ 
stances and social elements of a country similar to France are, 
in the author’s opinion, compatible. 

In this speculation the reader has seen, we hope, not without 
interest, a sample of the manner in which the ever active French 
intellect is applying itself to the hew questions, or old questions 
in new forms, which the changed aspect of modern society is 
constantly bringing before it; and of the abundant vein of far 
from worthless thought, portions of which it is at all times 
throwing up. The present is no doubt a favourable specimen of 
such speculations. But they almost all exemplify in their 
degree, that combination of the theoretical and the practical 
points of view, which is so happily characteristic of the better 
order of French thinkers. In England the two modes of thought 
are kept too much apart; the theories of political philosophers 
are too purely a prior/; the suggestions of practical reformers 
too empirical. In France a foundation in general principles, the 
■j^enilti)! large views and a philosophic mode of thought, is never 
dispensed with; but the choice of principles for present applica¬ 
tion is guided by a systematic appreciation of the state and exi¬ 
gencies of existing society. The appreciation may be more or 
less successful, and is often, no doubt, a total failure; but some 
such attempt is invariably made. 
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As is natural to a Frencb political wnter 5 M. Dureyrier 
devotes a large part of his attention to external affairs. But Be 
does so in a different spirit from, that of the writers and oratore 
whose tone has lately rekindled in foreign natiens, against Trainee^ 
much of the jealousy and suspicion of former years. . Those who 
best know France, have been most inclined to believe, that the 
spirit of these orators and writers was far less widely diffused 
than superficial appearances indicated; and that even in the 
assailants themselves it was of a less inveterate character than it 
seemed to be. 

M. Duveyrier has no notion of suppressing the national 
amour-propre ; nor would he deem himself at all complimented by 
being supposed exempt from it. But he endeavours to divert it 
into a rational and a pacific channel. It is not war, he says, 
it is not territorial extension, by which national greatness and 
glory are now acquired. By the arts of peace France must 
henceforth render herself famous. The sufferings and struggles 
of half a century, and the social and mental advantages which 
she has bought at so dear a price, have made it her part to 
assume the initiative in perfecting the machinery and the prin¬ 
ciples of civil government. 

‘ Elle forme a cet ^gnrd comme nn atelier d’essai au profit du globe 
entier. . . L’oeuvre caract6ristiquc de la nation Fran 5 aise est le per- 

fectionnement, au profit d’elle-meme et de toutes les autree, non senle- 
ment des ronages administratifs et politiques, mais des bases monies de 
la soci^tfi et de la civilisation.’—(i. 127, 129.) 

The author is faithful to his Programme. He advises France to 
renounce, once for all, the popular object of the Rhenish frontier. 
He calls it a ‘ miserable intcrot de vanitc,’ and tells her besides, 
that she cannot have Algiers and the Rhine too. He exhorts her 
to set an example to Turkey how to govern its Christian subjects, 
by the manner in which she, in Algeria, can govern her Mussul¬ 
mans. He recommends an alliance with Germany for peaceful, 
rather than with Russia, for warlike purposes. To acquire the 
respect of Europe, her Foreign policy, he says, must be not war 
and aggrandizement, nor propagandism, hut Arbitration and me¬ 
diation. He would have her combine with Prussia and Austria 
for the proteotion of the secondary Powers. He would have 
international differences decided, not by the coarse expedient of 
fighting, but by the impartial intervention of friendly powers j 
nor does he despair of seeing the war of Tariffs, which has suc¬ 
ceeded to the war of Armies, terminated in a similar manner; and 
the adjustment of commercial relations made a matter of general 
airi^ngement by Congresses or Conferences among all the powers 
of Europe. In none of these things does he see insuperable 
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diniculties, if a great nation, like France, would identify herself 
with them, ana make them the leading aim of her external 
policy. 

These are worthy objects; but it may be doubted whether a 
nation, to which it is necessary to recommend them as means of 
regaining that importance in the world, which can no longer be 
successfully sought by war and conquest, is the most likely to ren¬ 
der them acceptable to other nations. Plato says, that a people 
ought to search out and impress as its Governors the persons who 
most dislike and avoid the office. It is certain, that those who 
eagerly thrust themselves into other people’s disputes, though 
it be only as arbitrators, are seldom very cordially welcomed ; 
and that those are rarely the best managers of other people’s 
affairs, who have most taste for the bustle and self-importance of 
management. If, however, men have a taste for meddling, it is 
better that they should meddle to befriend others, than to op¬ 
press and domineer over them; and M. Duveyrier is doing a 
useful thing, in inculcating upon his countrymen the superiority 
of the more philanthropic mode of indulging the propensity. 

In domestic policy he proclaims the same principle, of peace¬ 
ful arbitration; the adjustment of conflicting interests, with the 
least possible hardship and disturbance to any one. His watch¬ 
words are, justice and compromise. To postpone all 'partial in¬ 
terests to the general interest, but to compensate liberally all 
from whom sacrifices of their private interest are demanded; and 
to make up, as far as circumstances permit, to the weaker and 
less fortunate members of society, for whatever disadvantages 
they lie under in their relations with the strong:—these are his 
maxims. 

Under these different heads, he opens various subjects of 
discussion; some of which arc by no means ripe for a final 
opinion, and to which we can only cursorily allude. That he 
is for a progressive reduction of protecting duties, is a matter 
of course. He has, at the same time, much to say in favour of 
alleviating the losses of those who suffer by reforms in legislation ; 
or even by improvements in production. These, however, are 
minor topics compared with one from which no political thinker 
of any importance can now avert his thoughts ;—the improve¬ 
ment of the existing relations between what is designated as the 
labouring portion of the community, and their employers: the 
question known to Continental thinkers under the technical 
appellation of the Organization of Labour. 

This is not a subject upon which to enter at the conclusion of 
an article, nor is it in any sense a principal topic of jM. Duvey- 
rier’s book. He contents himself with pointing to it in the 
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distance, as a problem waiting for a solution in the depths of 
futurity. It is possible that, like most French philanthropists, he 
has in view, as an ultimate possibility, a greater degree of au¬ 
thoritative intervention in contracts relating to labour, than 
would, conduce to the desired end; or be consistent with the 
proper limits of the functions of government. But he proposes 
for present adoption, nothing but what is reasonable and useful. 
He bids the government encourage and favour what is volun- • 
tarily done by employers of labour, to raise their labourers 
from the situation of hired servants, to that of partners in the 
concern, having a pecuniary interest in the profits. He recom¬ 
mends to honour and imitation the example of M. Leclaire, 
(mentioned in a former number of this Review,) who has organized 
his business bn the plan of allowing to himself, as well as to each 
of his employis, a fixed salary; and sharing the surplus among the 
whole body in rateable proportion to the salaries; and who, it 
appears, has found this system even lucrative to himself, as well 
as highly advantageous to his labourers. 

We have exhibited, we think, enough of the contents of 
these volumes to justify our favourable opinion of them. On 
the unfavourable side there is little that we think it important 
to notice, except a degree of flattery to some of the Chiefs of the 
ruling party, and especially to the present King of the French ;— 
probably, however, in the author’s eyes, not exceeding the cour¬ 
tesy due to persons in high authority, from one of their own 
supporters, when he volunteers important, and not always agree¬ 
able advice. The style is easy and spirited, occasionally rising 
into eloquence; and not more diffuse than belongs to the nature 
of modern periodical writing. 
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Art. VIII.—^ Bill intituled an Act for Securing the Due AdmU 
nistration of Charitable Trusts in England and Wales. Ordered 
by the House of Lords to be Printed, 19tb February 1846.- 

^"Phe Bill for securing the due Administration of Charitable 
Trusts in England and Wales, is one of the most important 
administrative measures which has been proposed during the pre¬ 
sent century. 

It affects more than Ten Thousand Charities, actually receiving 
an income of more than £1,500,000 a-year, and entitled to much 
more, and managed by at least 50,000 Trustees. The extent of 
the Land reported by the Commissioners of enquiry into Charities, 
as ascertained by them to belong to the Charities which they 
examined, is 442,915 acres. The greater part of this land is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of towns. Much of it, therefore, 
is building-ground, and the remainder, from its situation, more 
valuable than the average land of England. At £ 100 an acre 
it would be worth more than forty-four millions. But a large 
portion of the land is omitted—the quantity not having been 
ascertained. The sites of houses arc also omitted, and a con¬ 
siderable portion of charity land is covered by them. In the 
first ten columns of the Analytical Digest of the Commissioners’ 
Reports, we find seven hundred and seventy-five houses ; and as 
there are eight hundred and twenty-four such columns, if these 
ten be, as is probably the case, a fair specimen, the whole number 
of houses must be above sixty-three thousand; worth, at £200 a 
house, more than twelve millions more. To this must be added 
the value of rent-charges, mortgages, and funded property. And 
there must be further added the property of the numerous Chari¬ 
ties to which the enquiries of the Commissioners did not extend. 
On the whole, we are inclined to believe that the whole value of the 
lands, houses, rent-charges, and personal property permanently 
dedicated in England and Wales to Charitable Purposes, is not 
less than from seventy-five to one hundred millions. Of this 
vast property, a considerable part is withheld by claimants under 
adverse titles, or under no title at all, or by fraudulent lessees. Of 
the remainder, by far the larger portion is now employed usefully, 
but yet in a manner capable of improvement; a great portion is 
wasted on purposes useless, thougli not positively injurious; and 
no inconsiderable part is applied in a manner absolutely mischie¬ 
vous,—in political corruption, or fn the encouragement of idleness 
or improvidence. Many a borough owes its venal electors, and 
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many a parish its paupers, to the unwise or ill-administered .cha¬ 
rities of its benefactors. 

•The only remedy by which the robbery, waste, or misapplica- 
tioD cf a charitable fund can be stopped, is an application to the 
Court of Chancery. That court is unquestionably in many respects 
an admirable Tribunal. It is powerful, wise, and just If it were 
cheap, if it were only moderately costly, it would be the best 
court in Europe. Unhappily, it is one of the most expensive that 
the world has ever seen. This arises principally from its ex¬ 
cessive centralization. Every matter referred to it must be heard 
and decided in London. The first consequence is, that every 
enquiry, unless it be a mere London question, must be managed 
by four sets of Solicitors. There must, first, be the Solicitors of 
each party in the country, and then each of these Solicitors acts 
through the London Solicitor who is his agent. Thus four sets of 
expenses are incurred. In the next place, either the whole evi¬ 
dence must be written, or the witnesses must travel to London, 
and remain there, until their evidence is wanted. Matters that 
might be investigated and disposed of in five or six days, by a 
Judge on the spot, last through as many years, and cost as many 
hundreds, when the enquiry takes place two hundred miles off, 
and is managed by persons who, as they always urge in excuse 
of their ignorance of facts, are mere agents, and must constantly 
refer for information and instructions to their country correspon¬ 
dents. Under such circumstances, in any small charity,-however 
gross be the fraud, however mischievous the abuse, to invoke the 
Court of Chancery is knowingly and designedly to make justice 
a present of the Oyster. 

In the Case of the Attorney-general v. Nethercoat, the income 
of a charity property worth about L.3000, had been misapplied 
in payment of poor rates and church rates. An information was 
filed in the Court of Chancery, and a long litigation ensued; the 
expense of which, from time to time, was partially defrayed by 
sales of portions of the property. At length, a final decree was 
made, which declared that the income of the charity ought in 
future to be applied for the benefit of the poor not receiving 
relief from the rates—removed the existing trustees—and directed 
the further costs to be raised by sale or mortgage, and a scheme 
to be framed for the application of the residuary income. 

The property now remaining was an estate producing L. 105 
a-year. The unsatisfied costs amounted to L.2000. lhat suih 
Was raised by mortgage at four and a half per cent. There 
remains therefore, for the purposes of the charity, L.15 a-year, 
h^g about one-tenth of toe original income! 
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In another Case, an information was filed to ascertain, among^ 
other things, the boundaries of some charity lands. A hedge 
had been grubbed up, and the land taken in by a neighbouring 
occupier. The site of the hedge was worth about L.20. L.20O 
was spent in ascertaining whether it belonged to the charity or 
to the owner of the adjoining freehold. As a general rule, it 
may be laid down, that the instant a charity not exceeding L.30 
a-year becomes the subject of a suit, it is gone. One of L.60 
a-year is reduced one half, one of L.lOO a-year, one third. -The 
prudent friends of such a charity, M'ili submit to see it misman¬ 
aged to any extent short of the destruction of all its utility, 
rather than risk its utter annihilation by the ruinous protection of 
the court. But a charity has often in its neighbourhood friends 
who are not prudent, or whose prudence is overcome by their 
hostility to its actual administrators; or, what is worse than even 
imprudent friends, Attorneys anxious for business. Its adminis¬ 
tration is denounced in the vestry, or in the town-hall, as illegal, 
corrupt, and mischievous. The Trustees defend it as one of the 
few samples of perfect wisdom, and perfect disinterestedness. 
The Attorneys inflame the disputants. An information is filed, 
costs are incurred, it is perceived that the party which fails will 
have to pay the greater part of them; and the contest goes on 
perhaps, for years, for no practical purposes but giving profit to 
the Attorneys, and deciding out of whose pocket it is to come. 

But this enormous, devouring expensiveness, is not the only 
quality which unfits the Court of Chancery for the superintend¬ 
ence of Charities. It is subject to the further defect, that its action 
is merely judicial and legal. It cannot act, therefore, until it is 
set in motion by some formal complaint. Whatever be the 
abuses to which a charity is misapplied, the court can take no¬ 
notice of them, unless and until some one calls its attention by 
a bill, a petition, or an information. And the abuses which it 
can rectify are only technical abuses; that is to say, the appli¬ 
cation of the property to purposes which the founder did not 
sanction. It is in vain that the Trustees urge, that what are 
called abuses are, in fact, improvements ; that they are such 
as the founder, if he had lived in these times, must have desired j 
that the object which ho had in view two hundred and fifty years 
ago, has ceased to be beneficial; or that the means which he 
directed to be employed, have ceased to be effective. The Court 
cannot enter into these questions of expediency. Its duty is to 
see that the Will of the Founder is adhered to. He founded, per¬ 
haps, a grammar school, in which* ten boys were to be taught 
Latin. A commercial school has been substituted, in which two 
hundred are taught English. It is in vain that the neighbours 
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protest that they want a commercial, and -do not want a Latin 
school; that they show that teaching ten boys Latin would cost 
more than teaching two hundred English; that ten boys, or five 
boys, to-whom Latin would be useful, are iiot to be found in the 
district; and that there are five hundred who wish to learn Eng> 
lish. * All this may be true,’ answers the Judge; * but this court 
< has nothing to do with it. My duty is to carry into effect the 

* trusts of the Testator’s Will. If you want to alter them, get an 

* Act of Parliament.’ Again, a Testator, only half recovered from 
the prejudices of Popery, and the habits of conventual alms¬ 
giving, ordered periodical distributions of money among the indi¬ 
gent. The guardians complain that these distributions pro¬ 
mote the indigence which they were intended to relieve; that 
every distribution is followed by drunkenness and sloth; and 
that the parish is almost ruined by pauper settlers, whom the 
hope of these distributions attracts. They refer, perhaps, to a 
period of parochial prosperity and morality, when the owner of 
the estate liable to these distributions withheld them; or the 
Trustees misapplied them. But the Charity Commissioners have 
discovered the charge; the owner has submitted to it; and the 
consequence is, that the temperance and industry of the labour* 
ers are seriously impaired. The Court can give no relief. The 
purpose is lawful—the trust is explicit. It must be performed, 
whatever may b% the consequences. 

As a remedy^for these evils, a Bill was introduced by Lord 
Lyndhurst last year, and passed through the House of Lords, 
but was abandoned, with many others of inferior importance, in 
the general sacrifice made by the Government, in July, of the 
measures which it found itself, or thought itself, unable to carry. 
The present measure does not differ materially from that Bill. 
Before wc consider its merits, we will briefly state its principal 
provisions:— 

It enables the Lord Chancellor to appoint three Commissioners 
of Charities, and also two Inspectors of Charities, who are to be 
the immediate subordinate officers of the Commissionersi The 
Commissioners to hold during good behaviour ; the Inspectors to 
be removable at will, by the Lord Chancellor. The Commis¬ 
sioners are to appoint and remove at will their Secretary, Clerks, 
■and other officers. 

The powers and duties of the Commissiouers may be divide^ 
into three classes :—1st, Those which aifect all charities. 2d, 
Those which affect only charities whose income does not exceed 
L.lOO a-year. 3d, Those which affect only the charities which, 
before the municipal reform act, were vested in municipal cor¬ 
porations. 
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I* They may (section 12), on the application of the Trustees, 
direct the mort|fage, sale, or exchange^ of all charity property, 
the grant of building and other leases, and the working of mines. 
This enables them to act as the managers of about one-fiftieth 
of the cultivated land of England* They may (section 20) 
authorize the compromise of any claims by Charities, and any 
complaints made on their behalf, against any persons, for neglect, 
abuse, or breach of trust* They are required (sections 20 and 
52) to direct the modes in which the accounts of all Charities 
shall be kept and audited, and are to receive every year state¬ 
ments of their receipt and expenditure. They may (sec¬ 
tions 19, 22, and 23,) enquire into the receipt and application 
of the revenues of any Charity,—require accounts, vouchers, 
and returns, and call before them any trustees or officers, and 
examine them on oath. They are required (section 53) once in 
every three years, to make a report to the Crown of the revenue 
and e:?menditure of all Charities; and to state whether any and 
what Charities have ceased to be beneficial, or have become in¬ 
jurious, and what require to be regulated or reformed. They arc 
(sections 49, 50) to register all Deeds affecting Charities, and to 
direct their safe custody, or to take care of them themselves. 

II. Such are their general powers and duties. Those which 
affect charities of only L.100 a-year, are of course still more 
extensive. The material ones are contained in sections 10, 13, 
14, 18, and 19. On receiving any information as to the mis¬ 
management of such a Charity, the Commissioners may hold a 
court on the spot, or in the neighbourhood; call before them the 
parties and witnesses, and summarily determine the matter; 
order the payment of money belonging to the charity in the 
hands of any of its officers; charge them with simple or com¬ 
pound interest; may themselves remove Trustees, and direct the 
removal of other officers guilty of abuse, breach of trust, or simple 
neglect; substitute new Trustees, and regulate the future man¬ 
agement of*thc charity. They may appoint Trustees where there 
are none, or an insufficient number; and, where the original pur¬ 
poses of the charity have failed, they may direct the property to be 
applied to such charitable purposes as they may think fit. They 
may (section 60) rehear their own decisions within two months* 


* This time is far too short. As the bill stands* not only the 
application for rehearing, but even the decision, must be made within 
two months after the original proceeding. At least four months should 
be allowed for an application to rehear, and the court should be required 
to make a final decision within a given time, after receiving the applica¬ 
tion, or within such further time as they shall, from time to time, ap¬ 
point. 
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after they have beea made, but there is do appeal from their 
final determination. * Their orders/says the 10th section, <are 
^ to be final and conclusive, and not subject to any review, un- 
^ less the commissioners shall think fit, under the above-mentioned 
* power, to rehear them/ The only check on their discretion is, 
that, in some cases, the consent of the special visitor of the 
charity, or of the Bishop where there is no special visitor, is 
required to a change in the application of the fund. 

IIL With respect to the Charities formerly vested in muni¬ 
cipal corporations, the Comnrissioners may, under sections 45 
and 47, on the application of ten householders, appoint trustees 
where none have been appointed under the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions’ Act; and where trustees have been appointed under that 
act, they may, on a representation from ten householders that 
the fair administration of the trust is not secured, appoint such 
a number of additional trustees as they may think necessary 
to secure impartiality. And in all cases under the Municipal 
Corporations' Act, except those in which a trustee has been 
removed by the Court of Chancery, they are to fill up all future 
vacancies. In this case alone their decision is subject to appeal, 
which lies to the Lord Chancellor. 

Without doubt these are very extensive powers; they are such 
as DO English court, indeed, such as no English Sovereign, has 
ever possessed. The bill is a step in centralization, as much in 
advance of the Poor-Law Amendment Act, as that act Was in ad¬ 
vance of all that had been done before. That act created about 
sixteen thousand guardians; but it carefully excluded the Com¬ 
missioners from any share in their nomination. I'he Charity 
Commissioners are themselves to nominate. They will probably 
appoint several hundred trustees every year. In the course of a 
few years all the trustees of charities under one hundred pounds 
a-year, and of the' municipal charities, will be their nominees. 
And whether appointed by them or not, the whole J^ody will be 
under their control. They may harass them by enquiries, annoy 
them by regulations, censure them by their Reports; or, on the 
Other hand, assist them in their prospective arrangements, and 
sanction their past conduct. 

To defend, such extraordinary powers, it must be shown, first, 
that they are necessary, or at least clearly and undeniably ex¬ 
pedient ; and secondly, that the Commissioners to whom they 
are*^to be confided, are likely to he properly selected; and when 
selected, adequately controlled. 

1. It cannot be said that any of their general powers, those 
which we have designated as No. I«, are absolutely necessary; and 
-we are inclined to doubt whether all of them are expedient. 

The two first T>owers, those toauthorize the selling, mortgaging, 
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exchanging, and leasing all charity lands, and the compronlise 
of all suits, might unquestionably, in the hands of corrupt or 
merely careless Commissioners, be the means of nearly unlimited 
jobbing. Under the first, they may authorize almost any use 
whatever to* be made of the charity property. It may be thrown 
into a park, or removed out of signt, or converted into money,, 
or let to a friend; and as every transaction which they sanc¬ 
tion is to be valid at law, and in equity, there will be no means 
of correcting their errors. Under the second power they may 
screen any amount of fraud or misconduct. They are empower¬ 
ed to put ‘ a final bar to all actions and claims on the part of a 
^ charity/ We do not say that these powers ought not, in the 
present state of public noorality, to be given; but wc venture to 
afiirm, that if such powers had been granted a hundred years 
ago, or "perhaps fifty years ago, very little land would now be in 
the hands of charities. The triennial Reports which are to state 
the revenue and expenditure of all charities, and to mark those 
which have ceased to bo beneficial, or require reform or regula¬ 
tion, will swell to an extent which the I’mmers of the bill can 
scarcely have contemplated. The two first volumes of the ana¬ 
lytical digest of charities, published in 1842, which are merely 
an Index, giving a line or two to each, contain sixteen hundred 
and fifty folio pages. Of the charities which they mention, how 
many thousands require reform or regulation ? The Report, of 
course, is not to be a dry statement that reform is wanting. It 
must state in each case the abuses and imperfections, and point 
out the remedy. How many volumes will be requisite ? How 
much labour and consideration must be employed on them? 
What constant inquisition into the management of each trust 
will be necessary to enable the commissioners to -report that it 
requires no alteration ?* What a field for speculation is opened 
by the duty of stating what charities have ceased to be benefi¬ 
cial ? We think that the better plan would be to require the 
Commissioners to Report as to the merits only of the charities 
respecting which some specific complaint has been made to them ; 
or which, in their discretion, they may think it is advisable to 
bring before the public. 

2, The powers given to the Commissioners over charities 
not exceeding L.100 a-year, are Dictatorial. But this is a case 
for a Dictatorship. We have seen, that to pass one of these 
charities througn an expensive court is to ruin it. All forms 
.are expensive; therefore.the process must be summary. All en¬ 
quiries carried on from a distance are expensive; therefore the 
tribunal must be local. All appeals are expensive; tkereforc its 
sentence must be definitive. From these premises tiie powers 
given to the commissioners are logically mferred. 
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S. The powers of the Commissioners which respect munici¬ 
pal charities are less called for, and we fear that some of them 
may produce on the whole a balance.of inconvenience. « 

The forty-seventh section enables the Commissioners to inter¬ 
fere, if ten freeholders complain not'of an^ actual abuse, but that 
an impartial administration of the trust is not secured. Tf, for 
instance, there are thirteen trustees, ten Tories and three Whigs, 
some electioneering partisan or some Attorney, anxious, like Gil 
Bias, pour le bien des pauvres, may use ten householders as his 
puppets to support a complaint of partiality. He will try to 
show that Tory old women are better attended to than Whig 
old women; or that a Tory pauper has been made porter, and a 
Whig pauper dismissed; and he will propose seven Whigs as ad- 
, ditional trustees. The existing Trustees will fight every case of 
supposed partiality, and they will maintain that, even if additional 
trustees are to be appointed, those proposed are the very worst 
that could be selected;—that they are men of irreligious habits, 
loose morals, and gross conversation. The proposed trustees will 
demand a full opportunity to defend their characters. The 
question whether A B, CD, E F, G H, IK, and L M, are 
or are not men of sound opinions, or irreproachable behaviour, 
will become a party contest. Hosts of witnesses will depose on 
each side, and the peace of the borough will be disturbed for 
years. 

If a jurisdiction so liable to abuse is to be given to the Com¬ 
missioners, the least check that can be required is, that the 
Commissioner's should be empowered to throw the expense on the 
complainants. We think, indeed, that in all cases of complaint 
they ought to have that power. 

We must add that the forty-eighth clause, imposing a religious 
test on members of^ every trust in any way connected with the 
Church of England, requires some alteration. This section is a 
repetition, but with one important addition, of a clause which 
was inserted in the bill of last year by the Committee. Under 
that clause, if £1000 a-year had been vested in Trustees, in trust 
as to £995 for a hospital, and £5 for the repair of a church, no 
dissenter could have been a membei? But the present bill adds, 
‘ that the concurrence of a trustee who has not taken the pro- 
* posed test shall not be necessary to the validity of the acts of 
‘ his colleagues.’ It implies, therefore, that a dissenter may, in 
the supposed case, be a trustee, though he must not intermeddle 
in the Church of England part of the charity. This, however, 
requires to be more clearly and definitely expressed. 

We now come to the last branch of the subject—the class from 
Which th^e important functionaries are to be selected; the person 
who to select them; and the tenure by which they are to hold 
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office. On the two first of these points the measure has been 
several times altered. 

As it was first introduced last year, the Commissioners and 
Inspectors were to be appointed by one of the Secretaries of 
State, and no qualification was required. As it was amended in 
committee, they were all to be appointed by the Lord Chancellor; 
and the Commissioners were to consist of two Masters in 
Chancery and a Barrister of ten years’ standing. Under the 
present bill the appointments still remain with the Chancellor, 
but the persons eligible as Commissioners arc vice-'chanceilors,. 
masters in chancery, persons wto have held either of those 
offices, or that of chief-justice of Bengal, and practising Serjeants 
or Barristers of twelve years* standing. As to the official persons 
from among whom the Commissioners may be selected, wc have 
no remark to make. The prescribed qualification secures their 
being men of legal knowledge and judicial habits ; and of suffi¬ 
cient eminence to be strongly under the control of public opinion. 
No man in such a station would lend himself to a job, personal or 
political. The other qualification, twelve years’ standing at the 
Bar, secures only Legal experience. We venture to suggest the 
Conveyancing Bar as likely to afford the best candidates. 'I'he 
legal business of the commissioners will be almost altogether 
Conveyancing; and that Bur, little drained by preferment, con¬ 
tains a remarkable proportion of men distinguished by Icaining,, 
diligence, and talent. 

We have seen that, as the bill now stands, the appointment oi' 
the Commissioners rests with the Chancellor, and that it was 
originally given to the Secretary of State. We should much 
prefer its being vested in the Crown. The Chancellor must, of 
course, have always a preponderating voice in all legal appoint¬ 
ments ; and, if the appointment be under the great seal, he will 
be technically as well as morally responsible; but, if he have 
the sole nomination, he alone will be responsible. If it rest 
with the Crown, the Prime Minister at least will share the re¬ 
sponsibility. This will be a great safeguard against hasty ap- 
pointmenta. It is generally admitted that the substitution by. 
Lord Brougham, of the Crown for the Chancellor, in the appoint¬ 
ment of Masters in Chancery, has been beneficial. And it must 
be added that there are two ministers, each of whom will pro¬ 
bably come more in contac^ with the commissioners; namely, 
the Home Secretary and the President of the Council. The 
President of the Council has now become the English Minister 
of Education; and, we fear we must add, that the administration 
of the poor-laws now practically rests with the Home Secretary. 
Education, and Relief of the Poor, are the two great purposes (ois 
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which charities are now founded or maintained. Each of these 
ministers will find the business of his department materially 
affected by the manner in which the Commissioners perform 
their trust. An ill-judging or careless Commissioner may 
allow parish after parish to be pauperized by its charities. A 
zealous and intelligent Commissioner may materially assist in 
carrying out the plans of the committee of the Privy Council. 
A bigoted or negligent Commissioner may materially impede 
them. Pei haps the Chancellor, the Home Secretary, and the 
Lord President, might each nominate a Commissioner; but we 
had far rather leave this to be disposed of by a Cabinet Minute, 
than by Act of Parliament, We are not sure that in a matter of 
such importance the first commissioners ought not to be named 
in the act. 


As to the Inspectors, they are to be the eyes and ears of the 
commissioners. ‘ They are to make such enquiry, inspection, and 
‘ examination in such districts, as may from lime to time be as- 
* signed to them by the commissioners, and they are to report 
^ their opinion, and the grounds thereof.’ On their activity and 
zeal, and, above all, on their discretion, will mainly depend the 
good working of the measure. We think it clear, therefore, 
that they ought to be appointed and removed by the Commis¬ 
sioners* The labours of the Commissioners will he great, and 
their responsibility anxious, under any circumstances; but both 
will be much increased if they have neither the power to select 
their own instruments ; nor the power to remove them if inclli- 
cient; nor the influence which the possession of these powers 
confers. The number of Inspectors, too, appears to be insutficient. 
If each is to have a district, they must share England and Wales. 
The act may direct the appointment of two Inspectors, but 
should enable the commissioners to appoint more with the con¬ 


sent of the Treasury. 

We now come to the Tenure by which the Commissioners are 
to hold. The bill, copying the former bill, enables them-to hold 
during good behaviour; that is, for life—for who has heard 
during this century of a great public oflScer holding i#hder good 
behaviour dismissed ? Indolence, carelessness, ill-temper, in¬ 
discretion, vanity, intolerance, altogether, do not amount to legal 
misbehaviour; but any one of them would make a man an in¬ 
competent, or perhaps a mischievous, Commissioner. In an 
unparliamentary oflSce like this, the only real tenure, during good 
behaviour, is tenure during her Majesty’s pleasure. No man 
bolding under that tenure need fear removal unless he deserve 
it; and the consciousness that he is subject to it will prevent 
his deserving it. 
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Having considered the principal provisions Avhicharc contained 
in the bill, we have now to notice some which we think that it 
ought to contain. No provision is made for the travelling ex¬ 
penses of the Commissioners or Inspectors. For the efficient per¬ 
formance of their functions, the commissioners, however, must 
frequently travel, and the inspectors must almost live on the 
road. If they are to bear these expenses out of their salaries, 
their interest will always be in opposition to their duty. Pro¬ 
bably under the 9th section these expenses may be allowed to 
the inspectors by the Treasury. But this [)Ower does not extend 
to the commissioners. The best course would be to insert a 
clause for this purpose, resembling the I4th section of the 5 and 
G Vic. c. 84—the act creating the lunacy commissioners. All 
advertisements, appointments, and other instruments made in 
pursuance of the act, ought to be exempted from duty,—fol¬ 
lowing the precedent of the poor-law amendment act, (4 aJid 
5 W. IV. cap. 76, sec. 86.) Tlii'se, however, are trifling omis¬ 
sions. But there is one of considerable importance. We have 
seen that, by the 53d section, the Comrnii^sioJK'rs are to report 
what charities have ceased to be boneticial, or have become 
injurious. But there the bill stops. It neither authorizes the 
Commissioners nor the Court of Chancery to act on such a 
Report. By the 19th section, indeed, when a charitable fund 
under flOO a-ycar cannot he applied according to the inten¬ 
tion of the donor, the Commissioners may direct its application 
to any charitable purpose whatever. But if it can he applied, 
however mischievous the application may be, they can \lo nothing 
but report. We are no advocates for any undue extension of the 
powers of the Commissioners ; but there can he little doubt, we 
think, that the bill ought at least to enable them to recommend, 
in all such cases, a new scheme for the application of the fund, 
and perhaps to enable the Court of Chancery to act on their 
recommendation. To direct abuses to be reported, and yet leave 
them unsusceptible of reform, is worse than u half-measure. 
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Art. IX.— The Collected Writings of Landok. 

With many Additions. Two volumes, large 8vo. London: 

1846, 

^^HEiiE is perhaps no writer of the present age, taken in the 
whole, more likely to survive and make acquaintance with 
another, than Mr I-andor. This is often the reward of those 
writings which, on their first appearance, have neither been 
much depreciated nor much extolled; for the right balance is 
as apt to be lost by a sudden jerk upward, as by a stone thrown 
in. Mr Landor has avoided both extremes. Wisdom may have 
feared him as something dangerous; but Folly has avoided him 
as something incomprehensible. He has been left to take his 
solitary way; and has omitted no privilege of singularity that 
belonged to it. With one hand resting near the heart of Southey, 
he has clenched and thrust the other into the face of every God 
of Southey’s idolatry* A writer of the extremest liberal opinions, 
he has desired not to be confounded ‘ with the Coxes and Foxes 
of the age.' A declared Republican, though the representative 
of an ancient family, he has rebuked ‘ the drunken democracy of 
‘ Mr William Pitt.* But of this wayward spirit, we are boujid 
to add, there has been much less of late than of old. The 
violent and capricious will has not so often run before, and com¬ 
mitted, the masculine intellect. The phrases just now quoted, 
are not even preserved in this edition. And other evidence is 
here, of abated bitterness, of enlarged and manly tenderness, 
and of wisdom as generous and cordial as it is lofty and pure. 

In these volumes are collected, for the first time, the entire 
works of this remarkable writer. Here are his Poems, both 
English and Latin, with many large and striking additions, (we 
may instance the series of Hellenics;') his Tragedies, his Dra¬ 
matic Fragments, and a new five-act Play on the Siege of An^ 
conUy (all which he modestly classes under the general title of 
Acts andSceneSi —describing them as Imaginary Conversations in 
Metre ;) and his Examination of Shakespeare ; his Pentameron ; 
and his Pericles and Aspasia; —bearing, every one of them, the 
marks of thorough revision, and enriched, especially the PericleSy 
with innumerable new passages quite worthy of the old. Of 
these last-named books it is notour present intention to speak; but 
we cannot pass them in even this recital, without remarking that 
in them, more perhaps than in any other of his writings, (and 
eminently in the exquisite Pentameron^ where Petrarch and 
Boccaccio converse; and in the Shakespeare Examination, where 
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tbe great poet speaks as the author of Hamlet and Othello might 
Jiave spoken ;) Mr Landar*s genius has thoroughly subjected 
itself to those of his characters. Every word they utter in these 
books, issues out a sense of the beauty and wisdom with which 
they had affected the writer^s soul; nor do we feel surer of the 
destiny of any existing works with future generations. What 
remains to be named of the Collection, are those famous Dia¬ 
logues with which Mr Landor’s name is most extensively 
associated. 

It is twenty-two years since the Imaginary Conversations were 
noticed in this Journal. They consisted then of thirty-six Dia¬ 
logues, and were comprised in two volumes. In the course of 
the five following years, the volumes increased to five, and the 
Dialogues to eighty-two. In number, without naming their en¬ 
largement and increase in other respects, the latter now amount 
to a hundred and twenty-five, and occupy nearly a volume and a 
half of this general edition; which, vve may remark, is beauti¬ 
fully, clearly, and not too minutely printed, in the form of double 
columns. 

Certainly no other book of Conversations, with which wc ai^e 
acquainted, can be said in all respects to compare with them. 
We do not speak merely of the * Dialogues ^ betw^eon Thtron and 
Aspasio^ Hylas and Philonous, and other ideal personages;—in 
which writers, great and small, the Berkeleys and the Harveys, 
have recommended their respective systems of Metaphysics or 
Divinity;—but of Dialogues attributed to real people, such as 
those by Langliorne, Lyttelton, and Hurd. Of these, Lang- 
horiie’s little book, in which Charles the Second and his Wits 
are speakers, is perhaps the liveliest and most in character. 
Lyttelton is also amusing, and not uncharacteristic. Hurd, 
though occasionally warmed by recollections of poetry and ro¬ 
mance, is on the whole politely cold. If we went abroad to 
pursue the comparison, we should say, passing Fcnclon, Paschal, 
and Fontenelle, that perhaps the best Dialogues for charac¬ 
ter^ written up to the time of Mr Landor, since the time of 
their great European inventor, Plato, (for the Indians were 
before the Greek in the form, as well as in much of the matter 
of his reasoningi) arc those in the celebrated Corteginno of 
Raffaelle’s friend, Castiglionc; in which Bembo and others are 
the speakers. There is a good old English translation, with the 
title of the Court-Gentleman* 

When this Journal formerly spoke of the Imaginary Conversa¬ 
tions^ it was pointed out how exquisite the discrimination of 
character was in many cases, and how strange and wilful the 
indifference to it in others : How imperfect the dramatic apprecia- 
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tion of the intellect of the speakers, and of the literary tone of 
the age, for example, in such Dialogues as those of Hume and 
Home ;—how perfect in such as Elizabeth and Burleigh^ Ascham 
and Jane Grey^ Henry and Anne Boleyn^ Burnet and Hardcastle ; 
and in all those of the Men and Women of Antiquity, We 
might again take up and pursue this contrast. We might show 
how subtle and exact the art which sets before us the colloquy 
of Marvel and Parker^ of the Emperor of China and his Minister^ 
of Rochefoucault and La Fontaine^ of Melancthon and Calvin^ of 
Steele and Addison^ of Lucian and Timothem ; and of other and 
grander Voices from the graves of Greece and Rome—while 
we condemned, for mere wilful singularity and want of keeping, 
the hearty, instead of dry tone of his Washington; the odd 
retinence of his Abb4 Delille^ who, being the most talkative 
Frenchman on record, lets the Englishman have almost all the 
talk to himself; the mere self-ventriloquizing of his Franklins^ 
Southeys^ Rnmilhjs^ Sheridans^ Talleyrands^ and even his Gali~ 
leos and Miltons ;—his well-educated language, where no such 
advantage could possibly have been heard of; and his high rea¬ 
soning powers, where nothing of the kind existed. In one of 
the many additions to the old Dialogues which we observe in 
this Collection, there is indeed an answer attempted on the 
latter point. Mr Landor intimates that no one would care for 
his statesmen and kingly interlocutors of the inferior class, if he 
were to show them as they show themselves,—encrusted with all 
the dirtiness they contract in public life, in the debility of igno¬ 
rance, in the distortion of prejudice, or in the trickery of parti¬ 
sanship. He reasons that, principles and ideas being his objects, 
they must not only be reflected from high and low, but must also 
be exhibited where people can see them best, and are most 
inclined to look at them ; and he implies that if this is a blemish 
in his book, it is one his book would be worse without. 

We doubt this. We have great faith for what is exact and 
true in every thing, and would for the most part leave it to tell 
for what it simply is. And we suspect the secret of these per¬ 
verse departures from obvious character, to lie no deeper than 
Mr Lundor’s substitution of bis own caprice and pleasure for all 
other considerations. It is very clear to us in such cases, that it 
is Mr Landor himself who is too plainly visible throughout, 
whomsoever he makes the organ of his opinions; and with all 
our hearty admiration of him,—we must own that in the special 
instances adverted to, we are obstructed and thrown back by 
an amount of this personal wilfulness, far from becoming such 
an arbiter and universalist as we otherwise gladly recognize in 
him. His opinions are then greatly too much at the command 
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of lug predilections;—sometimes of his momentary humours. 
He has capricious enmities, and unreasonable likings. You see 
assent and dissent occasioned by mere regard for one speaker^ 
and dislike for another. He runs into violent hyperboles both of 
praise and blame ; is a great deal too fond, for a demonstrative 
critic, of sweeping preferences of this and that, to ‘ all * that 
* ever’ was written in * any ' age or country ; is apt to have more 
images than arguments, owing to the same exuberance of fancy ; 
sometimes allows his robust animal spirits to swell to insolence, 
or to degenerate into coarseness; is often too prolix in his jokes 
and stories ; and (to get rid as fast as we can of these objections 
on limited points) is too much tempted, hy the nicety and 
exactness of his scholarship, to substitute verbal criticism for 
spiritual; and to tire his readers with accumulated objections to 
people whom the world have long ceased to make gods of. 

But, these drawbacks stated, how little in reality they affect the 
great bulk of those Conversations. What a weighty book they 
make I How^ rich in scholarship; how' correct, concise, and 
pure in style; how full of imagination, wit, and humour; how 
well informed, how bold in speculation, how various in interest, 
how universal in sympathy ! In these hundred and twenty-five 
Dialogues, making allowance for every shortcoming or excess, 
the most familiar and the most august shapes of the Past arc 
reanimated with vigour, grace, and beauty. Its long dead ashes 
rekindle suddenly their wonted fires, and again shoot up into 
warmth and brightness. ‘ Large utterances/ musical and varied 
voices, ‘thoughts that breathe’ for the w'orld’s advancement, 
‘words that burn’ against the world’s oppression, sound on 
throughout these lofty and earnest pages. VVe are in the high 
and goodly company of Wits and Men of Letters; of Church¬ 
men, Lawyers, and Statesmen ; of Party men. Soldiers, and 
Kings; of the most tender, delicate, and noble Women ; and of 
Figures that seem this instant to have left for us the Agora or 
the Schools of Athens,—the Forum or the Senate of Rome. At 
one moment we have politicians discussing the deepest questions 
of state; at another, philosophers still more largely philosophiz¬ 
ing ;—poets talking of poetry, men of the world of worldly mat¬ 
ters, Italians and French of their respective Literatures and 
Manners. Whether such a book obtains its nleed now or here¬ 
after, will be the least part of its writer’s concern: whether it 
is to be read in the present age or the next, may occupy his 
thought no more than whether in the morning or the afternoon 
of the present day. When the young gentleman who fancied 
his acquaintance and. patronage would be a comfort to Doctor 
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Johnson, grieved very much to think that the introduction must 
lie over for a little while, the Doctor remarked, in his heavy 
solid way, ‘ Why, sir, I can wait I ’ So can Mr Landor. 

* Are you certain that in their inferences they arc all quite 

* sound?’—is one of the new questions,in one of the old Dialogues. 

* Indeed,’ is Mr Landor’s candid and sufficient answer, ‘ I do 

* not know perfectly that they are; but they will give such 

* exercise in discussing them, as always tends to make other 

* men’s healthier.’ Nothing can more truly indicate what is 
probably, after all, their greatest charm. ' Mr Landor’s genius 
■has a wonderfully suggestive quality. Even where he most 
offends against taste or judgment, he rarely fails to stimulate 
thought and reflection. Paradoxes, in him simply wilful and 
preposterous, will often be found to contain very profound 
truths for us. We may assent or we may oppose, but we must 
think when in company with him; and we shall always find 
ourselves the wealthier for what thought germinates within us. 
How much the more when, in his higher and nobler compo¬ 
sitions, we see Suggestion drop its richest fruit in perfected and 
consummate Truths; and when every thought and feeling are 
such,, as he who writes must have been the better for having 
entertained and uttered, and we who read are certainly the 
better and the happier for being permitted to partake. There 
are differences in the Dialogues as striking, as between the 
summer air on a mountain top, and the crowded atmosphere of 
a busy city. But the reader will make his choiee according to 
his temper; for in both, as Jacques hath it, there is ‘ much mat- 

ter to be heard and learn’d.’ 

Nor need he fear that his temper will be ruffled, here, by the 
eccentric spelling which prevailed in former editions of the //na- 
ginary Conversations. In the book before us, to reverse a re¬ 
proach we have heard levelled against his orthographic infideli¬ 
ties, Mr Landor spells like a Christian. It would be difficult 
to guess why, unless some friend has been at the pains to assure 
him that a popular appreciation of his writings had been some¬ 
what intercepted, by a prevalent notion that he had not been 
taught spelling. A conversion it certainly is not. It is a mere 
tribute to fashion, a kind of sacrifice to ignorance; for we 
observe evidene'e in the additions to the old dialogue of Johnson 
and Home 2’ooA<?, of even the strengthening and deepening of 
his orthographic heresy; and, beside these multitudinous 
additions, there is an entirely new Dialogue on the same sub- 
■ ject, between the same speakers. We will quote the conclu¬ 
ding sentences of it. It seems to us, that, under Johnson’s self- 
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defence ag^ainst his critic, the writer conceals a personal reference 
sufficiently free from intemperance or vanity, to be read with 
pleasure. There is that in it which would go far to reconcile 
many otherwise jarring opinions in these volumes, and justify 
the half-aristocratic, half-republican cast of Mr Landor’s creed. 
He is, after all, ‘ more an antique Roman than a Dane ;* and 
his democracy is rather classical than of northern growth. 

Horne Tooke warns the Doctor against his 
receives this answer— 

<Prejudices I may hare; for what man is without them? but mine, 
sir, are not such as tend to the relaxation of morals, the throwing down 
of distinctions, the withholding of tribute to whom tribute is due, hon¬ 
our to whom honour. You and your tribe are no more favourable to 
liberty than I am. The chief difference is, and the difference is wide 
indeed, that I would give the larger part of it to the most worthy, you 
to the most unworthy. I would exact a becoming deference from in¬ 
feriors to superiors ; and I would not remove my neighbour’s landmark, 
swearing in open court that there never was any but an imaginary line 
between the two parties. Depend upon it, if the time should come when 
you gentlemen of the hustings have persuaded the populace that they 
may hoot down and trample on men of integrity and information, you 
yourself will lead an uncomfortable life, and they a restless and profitless 
one. No man is happier than he who, being in a humble station, is 
treated with affability ai d kindness by one in a higher.^ Do you believe 
that any apposition, any success, against this higher, can afford the same 
pleasure ? If you do, little have you lived among the people whose 
cause you patronise, little know you of their character and nature. We 
are happy by the interchange of kind offices, and even by the expression 
of good-will. Heat and animosity, contest and conflict, may sharpen 
the wits, although they rarely do ; they never strengthen the understand¬ 
ing, clear the perspicacity, guide the judgment, or improve the heart/ 

It would be too curious a labour to indicate all the additions 
and interpolations to the old Dialogues that have been made in 
this collection. In amount, we imagine, they would form little 
less than a sixth or seventh of the original; yet so skilfully are 
they interwoven, that to track and follow them is difficult. We 
find them in no case, for instance, interfere with that remarkable 
tact in the conduct of the Dialogues, by which a singular variety 
of topics is always sustained in each, without undue or violent 
transition; or any thing more of abruptness than should charac¬ 
terise the freedom and strength of conversation, and convey that 
mingled tone of study and society, which David Hume lays dow*n 
to be the master-art of this style of composition. But though 
we cannot describe the whole of Mr Landor’s labours in this 
respect, we will endeavour, before we pass to those which 
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are here printed for the first time, to indicate some few of the 
principal additions to the more prominent of the old Conversa¬ 
tions. 

We observe not a few in the exquisite Dialog’ue intituled 
Brooke and Sidney. The stately, romantic, metaphoric tone of 
their friendship, as we find it in Sir Fulke Greville*s (Lord 
Life of Sir Philip, seems to us happily caught in what 

* Brooke. I come again unto the woods and unto the wilds of Pens- 
hurst, whither my heart and the friend of my heart have long invited me, 

^Sidney, Welcome, welcome ! How delightful it is to see a friend 
after a length of absence ! How delightful to chide him for that length 
of absence, to which we owe such delight. 

‘ Brooke, 1 know not whether our names will be immortal; I am 
sure our friendship will. For names sound only upon the surface of the 
earth, while friendships are the purer, and the more ardent, the nearer 
they come to the presence of God, the sun not only of righteousness hut 
of love. Ours never has been chipt or dimmed even here, and never 
shall he. 

* Sidney. Lot me take up your metaphor. Friendship is a vase which, 
when it is flawed by heat or violence or accident, may as well he broken 
at once ; it can never be trusted after. The more graceful and orna¬ 
mental it was, the more clearly do we discern the hopelessness of re¬ 
storing it to its Jjjrmer state. Coarse stones, if they are fractured, may 
be cemented again ; precious ones, never.* 

There is another fine interpolation on Chivalry, and on those 
subtle compensations for supposed failure in this world, which 
fall to the lot of pure and high imaginations. It is better to 
suflTor, reasons Philip with Brooke, than to lose the power of 
suffering. The life has not been idly spent, which has been 
mainly spent in conciliating the generous affections; and he 
wdio can bring before his death-bed even the empty image he 
has long, though in vain, adored, has not wholly lived in vain. 
The friends indulging throughout these tender, solemn, and ro¬ 
mantic themes, Sidney fitly closes the conversation (as if he had 
come toit/rom the reading of Ariosto) with a comparison of the 
sound of a flistant sea,—breaking heavily on the pauses of con¬ 
versation, in the stillness of midnight, to what he could imagine 
the sound of a giant might be, who, coming back from travel 
to some smooth, still, and solitary place, with all his armour and 
all his spoils about him, casts himself down to rest. 

In the Dialogue headed Porson and Southey there are novel¬ 
ties we loss admire, but also some that strongly, and some that 
pleasantly, appeal to us. When the poet of Keswick tells us 
with what a delightful * summer murmur of fostering raodula- 
• tioiF his friend of Rydal Mount is apt to read his own verses 


Brooke) 
follows: 
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aloud, we can fancy few tbing^s more happily said. When he 
describes himself far from confident that any of us ever speak 
quite correctly, of those who differ from us essentially in taste, 
in opinion, or even in style, it seems to us well worth con¬ 
sideration if that be not so. Where we may even cordially wish 
to do it, true it is, that we are apt to lay restraint on ourselves, 
and to dissemble a part of our convictions. There is also a 
sound objection by Porson, to what we think a fallacy as to the 
object of criticism,—that ‘ the aim of an author beinjj such or 
‘ such, the only question is whether he has attained it/ The 
real matter of consideration should surely be,—not whether a 
foolish man has succeeded in a foolish undertaking',—but whether 
his production is worth any thing, and why it is, or why it is 
not. We like also the rough, quaint, Professorial touch, in the 
comparison of Crabbe and Young, where it is said that in some 
parts of his writings our modern Hogarth ‘wrote with a two- 
‘ penny nail, and scratched rough truths and rogue^s facts on 
‘ mud walls.’ And all readers will admire, whether in all re¬ 
spects assentingly or not, the picturesque distinction which the 
talkers strike out between Bacon and Shakespeare. 

< Porson, At Camljridge wf* rather iliseourse on Bacon, for wc know 
him better. He was imtneasnrahiy a less wise man than Shukspeare, 
and not a wiser writer: for he kr»ew his fellow-naan only as he saw him 
in the street and in the court, whicli indeed is hut a dirtier street and a 
narrower: Shakspeare, who also knew him there, knew him every where 
else, i»oth as he was and as he niiglit he. 

‘ Southey, There is as great a diflorence between Shakspeare and 
Bacon, as between an American forest and a London timber-yard. In 
the timber-yard the materials are sawed, and sf|uareil, and set across : in 
the forest we have the natural form of the tree, all its growth, all its 
branches, all its leaves, all the mosses that grow about it, all the birds 
and insects that inhabit it; now deep fihaduvvs absorbing the whole wil¬ 
derness; now bright bursting glades, with exuberant grass and flowers 
and fruitage; now untroubled skies; now terrific thuinlerstorins; every 
where multiformity, every where immensity.’ 

Tliere is nothing Mr Landor so freely indulges (we say it to 
his honour) as this impassioned admiration of the greatest of 
poets. It breaks from him, in this revision of bis writings, on 
all possible occasions. All that he had said of old he sjiys 
afresh, enlarges it, adds to it, multiplies it fifty-fold. ‘ Glory 
‘ to thee in the highest, thou confidant of our Creator ! ^ is one 
of his daring but not irreverent exclamations. And this glory 
he seeks to render, with all his prose and with all his verse,— 
breaking into verse when prose fails him. 

< Delille, And yet how enthusiastic is your admiration of Shakspeare ! 
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* Landor^ He lighted with his golden lamp on high 
The unknown regions of the human heart, 

Show’d its bright fountains, show’d its rueful wastes. 

Its shoals and headlands; and a tower he raised 
Refulgent, where eternal breakers roll, 

For all to see, but no man to approacit.’ 

It is curious that, in the only detraction we see made from 
Shakespeare in these added passages, we detect Mr Landor’s 
only critical fallacy in reference to him. Speaking of his 
Clowns, he remarks that they should appear in their proper 
places; for that a picture by Morland or Frank Hals ought never 
to break a series of Frescoes by the hand of Raffaelle, or of 
senatorial portraits animated by the sun of Titian. But it is not 
the same thing. Shakespeare’s rudest Clowns have a fitness in 
them that does not break the line of order, of grace, or of pity, 
in relation to which they may happen to stand. Tragedy and 
Beauty are theirs, when there is need of either; and, lurking 
underneath their jests, lie the utmost depths of feeling and 
reflection. 

la that conversation of Delille and Landor the insertions are 
extremely numerous. Among the most striking are the com- 

S arison of Gibbon and Voltaire, some defensive allusions to 
ohnson’s critical faculty, the account of the writer’s own early 
studies, and a remark on the sources of satirical inspiration. 
Mr Landor seems to think that no good writer was ever long 
neglected ; no great man overlooked by men equally great. 
Certainly impatience is some proof of inferior strength, and in 
some cases-perhaps a destroyer of what little there may be; but 
the doctrine may be carried too far. And let us say that we do 
not go the whole of Mr Landor’s lengths against the versifica¬ 
tion of Boiicau, In the observation that the greater part of the 
heroic verses in the French language may bo read .with more 
facility as anappestic than as iambic, we may agree without 
arriving at the adverse inference. The cause, in fact, proceeds 
from the variety of accent, and a far greater freedom of it than 
in English verse. In what is charged as a fault, resides what we 
think the tact and delicacy of this versification. The ground 
is iambic; and the very changes made upon it are (so to speak) 
iamhicized by means of rests and pauses. 

Finding ourselves on this subject, we may remark, that in one 
of the Dialogues now first printed, we observe some heresies on 
the harmony and construction of English verse; which we can 
. only attribute to the inveterate force of Mr Landor’s classical 
associations, and habit of referring in all cases to ancient forms. 
For example, he divides Milton’s famous line, 

* With them from bliss to the bottomless deep,’ 
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into dactyls; making the pauses at ‘ from * and ^ bottomless/ 
This is altogether wrong. The pause is at ‘ bliss/ and then 
comes an anapaest, which hurries us finely to the close. How 
could Mr Landor suppose that Milton would suddenly begin 
dancing to hell in this manner, in dactyls ? 

‘ With them from | bliss to thB \ bottomless deep I 
In the same mistaken way, he asks by what ingenuity we can 
erect into a verse another of Milton^s lines— 

‘ In the bosom of bliss, and light of light ?’ 

We answer,—by a pause at * bliss/ with a corresponding 
hurry on the words * in the,' to warrant it, and heighten the 
luxury of the repose,— 

‘ In the bosom of bliss-and light of light/ 

These are among the niceties of the art musical, which Mr 
Landor is often curiously indifferent to. lie even quotes a 
famous chorus from Samson Jyo7iisi€Sy in proof that Milton 
must have ‘intended' it to be inharmonious. Oh, no I The 
great poet had no such intention. In that kind of half* 
prosc and half-verse, lay the earnestness which was meant, there, 
to constitute the soul of the music. Mr Landor proceeds 
to allude, with infinite scorn, to those writers of English 
verse who think it necessary, as he says, to ‘shovel in the dust 
‘ of a discord’ now and then. But shovelling in the dust of a 
discord, is not a good metaphor; nor is good musical reason¬ 
ing implied in it,—as musicians would tell Mr Landor. "J'he 
use of the discord is a principle in music, and an exquisite 
increase of the harmony. There is not a more honied drop in 
music than what is technically called the ‘resolution of the clis- 
‘ cord;’ that is to say, the note that follows it, and which it is 
intended to prepare. We arc reminded of the pleasing lines of 
Mr Leigh Hunt, which^happen to be much to the purpose: 

< Sorrow, to him that has a true-touebM car, 

Is but the discord of a warbling sphere; 

A lurking contrast, which, though harsh it be, 

Distils the next note more deliciously.’ 

Now, since Mr Landor, through the coarse mouth of his 
friend Person, accuses the Scotch in particular, in one of these 
interpolated passages of the conversation with Southey, of a 
‘ scabby and frostbitten ear for harmony,’ we think that we may 
fairly leave the reader to judge whether we might not pay back 
the compliment. He instances in the same Dialogue, for see¬ 
saw sameness, the celebrated lines in Douglas^ ‘ This is the 
‘ place—the centre of the grove/ &c. We do not care greatly 
for these verses, though we should somewhat reluctantly sux* 
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render a certain schoolboy fondness for them ; but we may 
remind Mr Landor of cases where this sameness may be even 
not a little desirable and impressive—as where the intention 
is to enforce the idea of calmness or firmness. At any rate, we 
have shown that he does not prove himself in possession of the 
right to advance that national reproach. To adopt an illustra¬ 
tion of his own: there are some who, in a few years, can learn 
all the harmony of Allan Ramsay or Burns; but there are 
others who must go into another state of existence for this 
felicity. We leave the subject with one example more. He 
tells us that no authority will reconcile him to roll-calls of 
proper names ; and then he quotes in proof a line from Milton, 
which surely, even for the repetition of the accents, is most 
lovely: 

‘ Lainicclot, or Pollas, or PMlcnore.’ 


We do not, however, on this or any other subject, remain long 
out of temper with Mr Landor. A noble thought, a generous 
fancy, sets all to rights again. We observe a beautiful insertion 
in one of the finest of all the Conversations, (that of Cicero with 
his brother (^uinctus the niglit before his death,) upon the nature 
of worldly Enmities. They are excited, it is said, by an indis¬ 
tinct view ; they would always be allayed by conference. ‘ Look 
‘ at any long avenue of trees by which the traveller on our prin- 
‘ cipal highways is protected from the sun. Those at the be- 
‘ginning arc wide apart; but those at the end almost meet. 
‘ Thus happens it frequently in opinions.’ And thus happens it 
with the writer himself;—that he has come nearer and nearer, in 
the course of life, to men from wdiom at its outset he was far 
asunder;—having had strength enough to quell, or good sense 
to temper and assuage, not a few of his earlier animosities. In 
these classical Dialogues we see many instances. In the addi¬ 
tions to Eubulidcs and Deniosthenes^ to Anacreon and Pobj^ 
crates, and, above all, to the divine Epicurus, Leontius, and 
Ternissa ;—the last perhaps the masterpiece of all. It is the 
duty of the cheerful philosopher (and it is delightfully dis¬ 
charged) to show how polemics serve Men ill, and the Gods no 
better; how they mar what is solid in earthly bliss, by animosities 
and dissensions; and intercept the span of azure to which the 
weary and the sorrowful would look up. Exceptions, nevertheless, 
there are. Matters are retained in many of the Dialogues we 
could wish to have been dispensed with; arguments enlarged 
that would have borne compression; and declamations reiterated 
which force from us the unavoitlable Cut Bono ? ‘ There are 

* nations, it is reported, which aim their arrows and javelins at 
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* the sun and moon, on occasions of eclipse or any other offence ; 

* but I never have heard that the sun and moon abated their 
‘ course through the heavens for it, or looked more angrily when 

* they issued forth again to shed light on their antagonists. 
‘ They went onward all the while in their own serenity and 
‘ clearness, through unobstructed paths, without diminution and 
‘ without delay. It was only the little world below that was in 
‘ darkness.* Some enthusiasts might even apply this image to 
Mr Landor’s continued assaults on Pluto. In this direction, 
certainly, he abates none of his old animosities. There is no 
Conversation more enlarged than that of Diogenes and Plato; 
and never flew from I'ub to Porch so many, such glittering, 
and such deadly missiles, in rapid and incessant fire. The 
Cynic protests himself no weaver of fine words; no dealer in 
the plumes of phraseology ; and is all the while covering his 
stately victim with copious imaginative garlands, at once beau¬ 
teous and most deadly. Never did ragged beard so curry it 
against pumiced face and perfumed hair. JNIr Landor swells out 
the Sinopcan, till the Athenian shrinks into nothing. 'Jlie 
ample, puffed, versUcoloured, cloudiike vestiary of J^lato, dwindles 
to a rag;—the short, strait, threadbare, chinky cloak of Jiiogenes, 
becomes a dominant and imperial vesture. 

Mr Landor, in short, likes a practical, bettor than a poetical 
philosophy. He wants positive, useful, available results. 'I he 
dilference between such roasoners as Plato and Bacon, to him, 
is the difference between a pliant luxuriant twig, waving back¬ 
ward and forward on the summit of a.tree; and a sound, stiff, 
well-seasoned walking-stick, with a ferule that sticks as far as 
needful into the ground, and makes every step secure. He thinks 
that philosophy should not say things to make people stare and 
wonder; but things to withhold them hereafter from staring and 
wondering;—that she should j)ave the streets, and not the clouds. 
In a word, he puts aside all the commentary which our German 
friends have for the last quarter of a century been making upon 
the Greek; and declares that he recognises no higher aim in a 
plulosophcr than to make remote things tangible; common things 
extensively useful; useful things extensively common; and to leave 
the least necessary for the last. But he is little likely to force 
unanimity on this point; and, as long as disagreement exists, 
there will be submission to the genius of Plato; and a veneration 
which will not subside at even Mr Landor’s eloquent voice. 

* Grandiloquent and sonorous, his (Plato’s) lungs seem to play the bet¬ 
ter for the absence of the heart. His imagination is tiie most conspicuous, 
buoyed up by swelling billows over unsounded depths. There are bis 
mild thunders, there are his glowing clouds, his traversing coruscations. 
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and his shooting stars. More of true wisdom} more of trustworthy 
manlinesSf more of promptitude and power to keep you steady and 
straightforward on the perilous road of life, may be found in the little 
manual of Epictetus, which I could write in the palm of my left hand,, 
than there is in all the rolling and redundant volumes of this mighty 
Rhetorician, which you may begin to transcribe on the summit of the 
great Pyramid, carry down over the Sphynx at the bottom, and continue 
on the sands half-way to Memphis.’ 

We can afford but a few lines more to this revision of the 
Old Conversations. The notices of Italian life and manners in 
Leopold and President du Paty^ receive large additions. Thia 
is one of those Dialogues which have contributed much to our 
knowledge of the beautiful country in which Mr Landor resided 
many years. He is as intimate with it as a native, and loves it 
well; but not a fault of Its government or religion escapes him ; 
and, Cosmopolite as he is, he is most emphatically, on these sub¬ 
jects, an Englishman also. He never subserved an over-fear or 
an over-admiration of Napoleon. He will not suffer French bully- 
ings in Tahiti or in Algeria to pass undenounced or underided* 
And whatever praise or blame he gives in this direction, is ratified 
with the downright echo of a doubled-up English fist. He has, 
withal, a salutary hatred of war : he would bo strong, but only 
to keep down that foul abuse and wicked absurdity, which cry 
havoc against the weakness of nations. It is a shrewd remark 
we find thrown out in one of these passages, that the French 
have always undervalued the English, since the English con¬ 
quered and rendered them tributary; and that the Englishman 
Jias always looked up to the Frenchman, since he threw the 
Frenchman down and tied his wrists behind him. We are glad 
to observe, at the same time, that, in moderation, Mr Landor 
can ‘ look up ’ too; and that not a few old anti-Gallican caprices 
are visible in his Dialogues no longer. It is true that, when 
we are displeased with any thing, we are unable to confine 
the displeasure to one spot; and are apt to dislike every thing a 
little when we dislike any thing much; but, even in relation to 
French Tragedy, Mr Landor so far conquers his displeasure aa 
to make some agreeable admissions. He has found in it, he says, 
(speaking in his own person,) some of the finest didactic poetry 
in the world ; ^ peculiarly adapted both to direct the reason and 

* to control the passionsand he compares their Drama to a 
well-lighted saloon of graceful eloquence, ‘ where the sword-knot 
‘ is appended by the hand of Beauty, and where the snuff-box is 

* composed of such brilliants as, after a peace or treaty, Kings 

* bestow on Diplomatists.’ There is also, in the dialogue of 
IRomseau and Malesherbes —among additions worthy of the ex« 
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quisite original—a fine piece of just and proud eloquence put 
into the mouth of the Genevan ; to the effect that, while others 
cling to a city, to a faction, to a family, the French, in all their 
fortunes, cling to France. The remarks on Montesquieu, in the 
same insertion, are inimitable. Tn connexion with it we may 
name, too, several happy touches in the charming Conversation 
of Bossuct and the Duchess of Fontanges; and when we have- 
added, of the remaining j[)ialogucs, that the most striking and 
large insertions will be found in those of Bartow and Newton^ 
Landor and Visitors^ James the First and Isaac Casatihon, 
and of Peterborough and Penn (in the last most especially,) we 
may—first quoting from these patsages a few disconnected 
thoughts we find it difficult to pass—proceed to mention briefly 
the New Conversations. 

' Your former conversation has made me think repeatedly what a 
number of beautiful words there are of which we never think of esti¬ 
mating the value, as there are of blessings. How carelessly, for example, 
do we (not we, but people) say, “ I am delighted to hear from No 

other language has thisi beautiful expression, which, like some of the 
most lovely llowers, loses its charms for want of close inspection. When 
I consider the deep sense of these very simple and very common words, 
I seem to hoar a voice coming from afar through the air, breathed 
forth, and entrusted to the care of the elements, for the nature of my 
sympathy.’ 

^ ‘ The Arts cannot long exist without the advent of Freedom. Frona 
every new excavation whence a statue rises, there rises simultaneously 
a bright vision of the age that produced it; a strong desire to bring it 
back again ; a throbbing love, an inflaming regret, a resolute despair, 
beautiful as Hope herself: and Hope comes too behind.’ 


* How refreshing, how dehViou'?, is a draught of pure home-drawn 
English, from a spring a little sheltered and shaded, but not entangled 
in the path to it, by antiquity!’ 


< It is no uncommon thing to hear, “ He has hmtour rather than wiC* 
Here the expression can only mean pleasantry ; for whoever has humour 
has wit; although it does not follow that whoever has wit has humour. 
Humour is wit appertaining to character, and indulges in breuiith of 
drollery, rather than in play and brilliancy of point. Wit vibrates and 
spirts; humour springs up exuberantly as from a fountain, and runs on. 
In Congreve you wonder what he will say next: in Addison you repose 
on what is said, listening with assured expectation of somethings con¬ 
genial and pertinent. The French have little humour, because they 
have, little character: they excel all nations in wit because of their 
levity and sharpness. The personages on their theatre are generic.^ 
VOL. I/XXXm. NO. CLXVIJI. 2 K 
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‘ We not only owe our birth to women, but also the better part of our 
education ; and if we were not divided after their first lesson, we should 
continue to live in a widening circle of brothers and sisters all our lives* 
After our infancy and removal from home, the use of the rod is the 
principal thing we learn of our filieii preceptors; and, catching their 
dictatorial language, we soon begin to exercise their instrument of en¬ 
forcing it, and swing it right and left, even after we are paralysed by 
age, and until Death’s hand strikes it out of ours.’ 


* Shame upon historians and pedagogues for exciting the worst 
p^sions of youth by the display of false glories! If your religion 
hath any truth or infliience#her professors will extinguish the pro¬ 
montory lights, which only allure to breakers. They will be assiduous 
in teaching the young and ardent that great abilities do not constitute 
great men, without the right and unremitting application of them ; and 
that, in the sight of Humanity and Wisdom, it is better to erect one 
cottage than to demolish a hundred cities. Down to the present day 
we have been taught little else than falsehood. Wo have been told to 
do this thing and that; we have been told we shall be punished unless 
we do; but at the same time we are shown by the finger that prosperity 
and glory, and the esteem of all about us, rest upon other and very dif¬ 
ferent foundations. Now, do the ears or the eyes seduce the most easily, 
and lead the most directly to the heart ? But both eyes and ears are 
won over, and alike are persuaded to corrupt us.’ 


The Conversations which have not before been collected^ arc 
in number forty-four; but of these, twenty have been printed^ 
chiefly in periodical publications. '^The remaining twenty-four 
are now given to the world for the first time. We can only 
briefly speak of them, as we have said; but they show, in undi- 
minislied force and vivacity, every characteristic of Mr Landor’s 
genius. Any writer might have built, upon these compositions 
alone, an enduring reputation. The same beauties and the 
same faults recur; but the latter in diminished intensity. They 
have matter as various, and character as opposite and enli¬ 
vening;—as much to occupy the intellect of the thoughtful, 
and as much to satisfy the imagination of the lively. They form 
an after-course, in short, worthy of the original banquet;—spread 
with the same solid viands, the same delicate rarities, and spark¬ 
ling wines; the like vases of burnished gold on the board, the 
lil<e statues of antique marble gracing the chamber;—but the 
very richness of the vases showing dark to imperfect vision, and 
the pure Greek on the plinths of the marble not easy to common 
appreciation. 

Four of these new Dialogues seem to us to stand out pre¬ 
eminently from the rest. These are Lucian and TimoHieus^ 
Marvel and Parker^ Emperor of China and his Minister^ ami 
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Melancthon and Caloin. In these the dramatic tone is as perfect 
as every other quality in the composition ; and we may doubt if, 
in any other equal portion of Mr Landor’s writings, there will be 
found so much beauty and fitness, so much point and ^usto, go 
much condensation and strength. We have heard his friend 
Southey characterize his style, as uniting the poignancy of Cham* 
pagne to the body of old English October; and nowhere, as¬ 
suredly, but in Bacon or in Jeremy Taylor, do we find Prose- 
Poetry to compare with his,—in weight and brilliancy, or in won¬ 
derful suggestiveness. What Lucian says of Aristotle in the lat¬ 
ter respect, we may apply to him. Whenever he presents to his 
readers one full-blown thought, there arc several buds about it 
which are to open in the cool of the study. He makes us learn 
even more than he teaches. Without hesitation we say of these 
four Dialogues, and eminently af that between Marvel and 
Parker^ that they contain a subtle discrimination of character, 
and passages of feeling and philosophy, pathetic, lofty, and pro¬ 
found, which we should not know where to equal in any living 
writer, and in very few of those who arc immortal. 

The idea of the Emytror of Chinn and his Minister is not 
taken from either Montesquieu or Gohlsrnith. The aim is dif¬ 
ferent; and would have delighted the author of Cundide* The 
Emperor has heard and seen so much evil of the Jesuits, who had 
penetrated into liis dominions, that he conceives an ideaot* Chris¬ 
tians as the most quarrelsome and irreconcilable of all men; 
and, resolving to introduce a few of their first-rate zealots to 
sow divisions and animosities among the Tart^s, dispatches his 
Minister to Europe for that purpose. But the voyage being 
tedious, Tsing-Ti, uninfluenced by the prejudices of his master, 
is able In the course of it to make himself thoroughly master 
of the Bible; and when he lands in London, resolves, by way of 
being in the fashion, to shape his conduct entirely by its precepts. 
He fears, indeed, that he cannot go tlie whole length of the com¬ 
mandment to cut olT his right hand if it offend him ; but he will 
try to do his best. With what success the reader may here 
perceive, in a passage written in the best style*of Voltaire. 

* I myself did not aim precipitately at this perfection, but in order to 
be well received in the country. I t>really wished the favour'of a blow 
on the right cheek. Unfortunately I got several on the left before I 
succeeded. At last I was so happy as to make the acquisition of a most 
heaity cuff under the socket of the right eye, giving me all those vague 
colours which we Chinese reduce into regular feulurcH, or into strange pos- ^ 
tures of the body, by means of glasses. As soon as 1 knew positively 
whether my head was remaining on my neck or not, 1 turned my left cheek 
for the testimony of my faith. The assailant cur&ed me and kicked'uie; 
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the byestauders, instead of calling me Christian, called me Turk and 
Malay; and, instead of humble and modest, the most impudent dog and 
devil they had ever set eyes upon. 1 fell on my knees and praised God, 
since at last I had been admitted into so pure and pious a country, that 
even this action vras deemed arrogant and immodest.’ 

In short, poor Tsing-Ti finds Christianity to be every where 
known and confessed as so excellent, undeniable, and divine a 
thing, that no man needs to practise it at all. Indeed a man 
is not permitted at once to be a Christian, and to call himself 
so. ^ He may take what division he likes ; he may practise the 
‘ ordinances of Christ without assuming the name, or he may 
^ assume the name on condition that he abstain from the ordi¬ 
nances.* A series of remarkable experiences, as wisely as amus¬ 
ingly detailed, settles this conclusion in the Minister’s mind, and 
he returns to his imperial Master to lay both at his feet. But 
his Master cannot credit what he is. told. He is especially incre¬ 
dulous as to what Tsing-Ti tells him of the Ministers of Christi¬ 
anity. He is sadly afraid that he has purposely set his face against 
the Priests^ for no better reason than because he could not find his 
favourite Christianity among them. The Minister, nevertheless, 
sticks to his point; and continues to astound his Majesty by new 
revelations from his budget. 

‘Tsing-Ti. a priest of the first order, on which it Is not incumbent 
either to preach or sing, either to pray or curse, receives an emolument 
of which the amount is greater than the consolidated pay of a thousand 
soldiers, composing^the kings body-guurd.— Emcekor. Did they tell 
thee Ibis?— Tsing-Ti. They did.— Emperor, And dost thou believe 
it?— Tsixg-Ti. I do— Emperor- Then, Tsing-Ti, thou hast belief 
enough for both of us.’ 

The end of it is, that the Emperor and the Minister are fain to 
compound their differences, by falling back upon a hearty agree¬ 
ment of admiration for their own native teacher, Confucius. 
Beautifully says the Emperor, and wisely as beautifully: 

* My children will disdain to persecute even the persecutor, but will 
blow away both his.fury and his fraudulence. The philosopher whom my 
house respects and venerates, Kong-Fu-Tsi, is never misunderstood by 
the attentive student of his doctrines; there is no contradiction in them, 
no exaction of impossibilities, nothing above our nature, nothing below 
it. The most vehement of his exhortations is to industry and concord, 
the severest of his denunciations is against the self-tormentor, vice. He 
entreats us to give justice and kindness a fair trial, as conductresses to 
happiness, and only to abandon them when they play us false. He as¬ 
sures us that every hour of our existence is favourable to the sowing or 
the gathering of some fruit; and that sleep and repose are salutary re- 
^ts, to be enjoyed at stated times, and not to be long indulged nor 
frequently repeated. He is too honourable to hold out bribes, too gentle 
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to hold out threats; he says only, * satisfy your conscience; and you 
will satisfy your God/ But antecedently to the satisfaction of this 
conscience, he takes care to look into it minutely, to see that it hangs 
cornmodiously and lightly on the breast, that all its parts be sound, and 
all its contents in order, that it be not contracted, nor covered with 
cobwebs, nor crawled over with centipedes and tarantitlas/ 

The Dialogue of Melancthon and Calvin follows, as a set-off to 
that of the Emperor and his Minister. No disputable sacred doc¬ 
trine but is interpreted by Melancthon in favour of the culprit. 

* Such is man ; the benevolent judge is God/ No fierce invd- 
cation by Calvin that is not turned to charity and peace. Thus 
may that weapon, so tremendous when, in the hands of the 
Frenchman, wielded by man against man—the ‘ arm of the gos- 

* pel’—be endowed in those of the milder German, like the fabled 
spear of old mythology, with the faculty of healing the saddest 
wound its most violent wdelder can inflict. Such is jhc lesson 
taught in this beautiful dialogue. 

‘ We fancy,’ says Melancthon—* that all our inflictions are sent us 
directly and immediately from above: sometimes we think it in piety and 
contrition, but oftener in moroseness and discontent. It would, however, 
be well if we attempted to trace the causes of them. We should probably 
find their origin in some region of the heart which we never had well 
explored, or in which we had secretly deposited our worst indulgences. 
The clouds that intercept the heavens from us, come not ffom the hea¬ 
vens, but from the earth/ 

The conversation closes thus. In the idea of the profound 
Novalis, that the true iShekinah is man, lay the thought that 
had possessed Melancthon. 

‘ Melancthon- Calvin I I beseech you, do you who guide and 
govern so many, do you (whatever others may) spare your brethren- 
Doubtful as 1 am of lighter texts, blown backward and (forward at the 
opening of opposite windows, 1 am convinced and certain of one grand 
immovable verity. It sounds strange; it sounds contradictory.— -Calvin. 
I am curious to hear it.— Melancthon, You shall. This is the 
tenet. There is nothing on earth divine beside humanity.’ 

In a section of Lucian and Timotheus the same subject is pur¬ 
sued. Timotheus, one of the leaders of the early Christians, 
goes and proposes to his cousin Lucian, that they should lay 
their heads together and compose * a merry dialogue on the 
‘ Priests of Isis/ But the Priests of Isis had been with Lucian 
just before, to propose a merry dialogue on the new sect of 
Christians. And between the two claimants for his scourge, stands 
the great Greek satirist and philosopher; witty, safcastic, elo¬ 
quent, and most impartially observant. I'hough less than a 
' A^eutury had passed since the death of the Divine Founder of 
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Christianity, the thorny and bitter aloe of dissension was at this 
time in full flower, on the steps of the Christian temples;—and 
Lucian has no m^rcy for those who have tended and cherished it. 
He is not, at the same time, without grave errors of his own, in 
the direction of doubt and infidelity ;—so much was needful to 
the portrait;—but in his reverent admiration for the character 
of Christ, and in his warnings and denunciations of the evil that 
will result from every practical denial of his doctrines, there is 
matter of thought and agreement for all Christian minds. It is 
to no purpose his cousin accuses him of turning into ridicule the 
true and holy. In other words, he answers, to turn myself into 
a fool. ‘ He who brings ridicule to bear against truth, finds in 

* his hand a blade without a hilt. The most sparkling and pointed 

* flame of wit flickers and expires against the incombustible walls 

* of her sanctuary.’ It is in vain Timotheus fortifies himself 
with Plufo: Lucian, without more ado, undertakes to demolish 
Plato. And, with whatever success wc may think this attempted, 
the peculiarity and boldness of our daring Swift, of Samosata, is 
certainly inimitably caught. There is nothing too high or too 
low for his humour and eloquence. Into the thrice-armed breasts 
of priests and philosophers, of conquerors, statesmen, and gram¬ 
marians, he^ shoots his poisoned arrows. We might object to a 
want of occasional verisimilitude in the style;—but ifi beside all 
fair allowance of lightness and buffoonery, we have sentences 
majestically sedate as those of Plato himself; a gloomy concen¬ 
tration and grandeur that Tacitus could hardly have excolJed; 
and even evidence, here and there, as though the low-born lover 
of Aristophanes had been loitering half his life in the Pmcile 
with the Tragedians ;—it is, perhaps, hardly considerate to make 
this an objection I Here are a few brief extracts, by which the 
reader may judge for himself. 


‘ Timothetjs. Cousin Lucian ! cousin Lucian 1 the name of Plato 
will be durable as that of Sesostris.— Li/cian. So will tbe pebbles and 
bricks which gangs of slaves erected into a pyramid. 1 do not hold 
Sesostris in much higher estimation than those quieter lumps of matter* 
They, O Timotheus! who survive the wreck of ages, arc by no means, as 
a body, tbe worthiest of our admiration. It is in these wrecks, as in 
those at sea, the best things are not always saved. Hencoops and 
empty barrels bob upon the surface, under a serene and smiling sky, 
when tbe graven Oi^^epicted images of the Gods are scattered on invisible 
rocks, and when^ose who most resembled them in knowledge and 
beneficence.^re devoured by cold monsters below.’ 


* An honest man may fairly scoff at all philosophies and religions 
which «re proud, ambitious, intemperate, and contradictory. It is tbe 
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business of the philosophical to seek truth : it is the office of the reli* 
gious to worship her. The falsehood that the tongue commits is slight 
iu comparison with what is conceived by the heart, and exeiHited by the 
whole man, throughout life. If, professing love and cTiarity to the human 
race at large, 1 quarrel day after day with my next neighbour; if, j»ro- 
fesaing that the rich can never see God, I spend in the luxuries of my 
household a talent monthly ; if, professing to place so much confidence in 
his word, that, in regard to worldly weal, I need take no care for to¬ 
morrow, I accumulate stores even beyond what woiihi be necessary, 
though I quite distrusted both his providence and his veracity; if, pro¬ 
fessing that “ he wlio givetli to the poor lendeth to the Lord,” I question 
the Lord’s security, and haggle with lum about the amount of the loan ; 
if, professing that I atn their steward, I keep ninety-nine parts in the 
hundred as the emolument of iny stewardship ;-^lu)vv, when God hates 
liars and punishes defrauders, sliall 1, and other such thieves and hypo¬ 
crites, fare hereafter?’ 


* Scarcely ever lias there Imen a politician, in any free state, without 
mucli fulsehnud and duplicity, i have named the most illn^trious ex¬ 
ceptions, Slender and irregular lines of a <!arker colour run along the 
bright blade tliat decides tin* fate of nations, and may indeed he neces¬ 
sary to the perfection of its teinjxT.. 'Flie great warrior lias usually hid 
darker lines of character, necessary (it may he) to constitute his great¬ 
ness. No two men possess the same quantity ot tlie same virtues, if they 
have many or much. We want some whiidi <lo not Jar outstep uh, and 
which we may follow with the hope of reaching; we want others to ele¬ 
vate, and others to defend ns, Tiie ord.er of Uiiiigs would he less beau¬ 
tiful WMthout this variety. Without the ebb and ilow of our passions, 
]»ut guided and moderated l)y a h(iaefir(nit light above, the ocean of life 
would stagnate; and zeal, devotion, eloquence, would become tlead car¬ 
cases, collapsing and wasting on unproliiahle sands. Tiio vices of some 
men cause the virtues of otliers, as coiruptioii is the parent of fertiliry.* 


‘ On words, on quibbles, if you please to call distinctions so, rest the 
axis of the intelleclual world. A winged word liath stuck ineradicably 
in a million hearts, and envenomed every liour throughout their hard 
pulsation. On a winged word liath hung the destiny of nations. On a 
winged word hath human wisdom been willing to cast the immortal fouI, 
and to leave it dependent for all its future happiness. It is because a 
word is unsusceptible of explanation, or hecanse they who employed it 
were impatient of, any, that enormous evils have prevailed, not only 
against our common sense, but against our common humanity.’ 

* A great poet in the hours of his idleness may indulge in allegory; 
but the highest poetical character will never rest ori^^o unsubstantial a 
foundation. The poet must take man from God’s hands, must look into 
every fibre of his heart and brain, must he able to take the magnificent 
work to pieces, and to reconstruct it. When this labour ia completed, 
let him throw btmself composedly on the earth, and card* little how many 
of its ephemeral insects creep over bim.^ 
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^ While I admired, with a species of awe such as not Homer himself 
ever impressed me with, the majesty and sanctimony of Livy, I have 
been informed by learned Romans that in the structure of his sentences 
he is often inharmonious, and sometimes uncouth. 1 can imagine such 
uncouthness in the Goddess of battles, confident of power and victory, 
when part of her hair is waving round the helmet, loosened by the rapidity 
of her descent, or tlie vibration of her spear/ 

We must take the same course with Marvel and Parker. The 
reader will have to judge of the house, by a brick or two taken 
from its walls. The character and position of the speakers,— 
the Wit and the Church dignitary,—are the same as in the 
Greek dialogue; but the objects of discussion have changed 
with the lapse of ages. The talk is here of Milton, and of the 
danger and darkness that encompass him; of the great Deeds and 
Thoughts that have just been replaced in England by trickery 
and falsehood; of the transitory glories of worldly power, and 
of the eternal claims of Genius. They who know any thing 
of the writings of Marvel, the delightful wit and incorruptible 
patriot, will know what he has'himself said of an accidental 
meeting with Parker, at the house of Milton, in Burnhill Row; 
and how they afterwards walked and wandered up and down 
Moor-Fields, ‘astrologizing upon the duration of his Majesty's 
^ Government.* ^They will remember, too, that Marvel accuses 
the Bishop of ‘frequenting John Milton's incessantly;* of in¬ 
humanely and inhospitably insulting over his old age; and of 
being no better than a Judas, that crept into all companies, to 
jeer, trepan, and betray them. Upon this foundation the 
Dialogue is built; and we think it Mr Landor's masterpiece. 
It has, in greatest abundance, the greatest qualities of his writ¬ 
ing ; and is more consistently sustained, at a higher level, and 
with fewer drawbacks, than perhaps any other of all these 
Imaginary Conversations. What extracts we are able to give, 
may not perfectly show this; but we do not doubt that they 
will make the reader anxious to endeavour to ascertain it for 
himself. 

* Pa-RKku. Both Mr Shukspeare and Mr Milton have considerable 
merit in their respective ways; but both surely are unequal. Is it not 
so, Mr Marvel?—MAiiVEii. Under the highest of their immeasurable 
Alps, all is not valley and verdure: in some places there are frothy 
cataracts, there are the fruitless beds of noisy torrents, and there are 
dull and hollow glaciers. He must be a bad writer, or however a very 
indifFeret^t one, in whom there are no inequalities. The plants of such 
table-land are diminutive, and never worth gatb^ng. What would you 
|hink of a man’s eyes to which all things appew^ the same magnitude 
.ami of the ^ame elevation ? You must think nearly so of a writer who 
lilies aamuch of small things as of great. The vigorous mind has moun- 
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tains to climb and valleys to repose in. Is there any sea without its 
shoals? On that which the poet navif?ates, he rises intrepidly as the 
waves rise round him, and sits composedly as they subside/ 

* I have often been amused at thinking; in what estimation the greatest 
of mankind were holden by their contemporaries. Not even the most 
sagacious and prudent one could discover much of them, or could prog¬ 
nosticate their future course in the infinity of space ! Men like ourselves 
are permitted to stand near, and indeed in the very presence of Milton. 
What do they see ? Dark clothes, grey Imir, and sightless eyes. Other 
men have better things: other men, therefore, are nobler. The stars 
themselves are only bright by distance: go close, and all is earthy. But 
vapours illuminate these. From the breath and from tlie countenance of 
God comes light on worlds higher than tiiey: worlds to which he has 
given the forms and names of Shakspeare and of Milton.' 

* Who, whether among the graver or less grave, is just to woman ? 
There may be moments when the beloved tells us, and tells us truly, 
that we are dearer to her than life. Is not this enough ?—Is it not above 
all merit? Yet, if ever the ardour of her enthusiasm subsides—if her 
love ever loses, later in the day, the spirit and vivacity of its early dawn— 
if between the sigh and the blush an interval is perceptible—if the arm 
mistakes the chair for the shoulder—what an outcry is there !—what a 
proclamation of her injustice and her inconstancy I—what an alternation 
of shrinking and spurning at the coldness of her heart! Do we ask within 
if our own has retained all its ancient loyalty, all its own warmth, and 
all that was poured into it ? Often the true lover has little of true love 
compared with what he has undeservedly received and unreasonably 
exacts/ 

* But let it also be remembered, that marriage is the metempsychosis 
of women ; that it turns them into diil'ereut creatures from what they 
were before. Liveliness in the girl may have been mistaken for good 
temper ; the little pervicacity which at first is attractively provoking, at 
last provokes without its attractiveness ; negligence of order and pro- 
priet)', of duties and civilities, long endured, often deprecated, ceases to 
be tolerable, when children grow up and are in danger of following the 
example. It often happens, that if a man unhappy in the married state 
were to disclose the manifold causes of his uneasiness, they tvould be 
found, by those who were beyond their influence, to be of such a nature 
as rather to excite derision than sympathy. The waters of bitterness do 
not fall on bis head in a cataract, but through a colander—one, however, 
like the vases of the Danaides, perforated only for replenishment. We 
know scarcely the vestibule of a house of which we fancy we have pene¬ 
trated into all the corners. We know not how grievously a man may 
have suffered, long bj^re the calumnies of the vvorld^befel him, as he 
reluctantly left his mi^'door. There are women from*whom incessant 
tears of anger swell forth at imaginary wrongs; but of contrMon'for their 
own delinquencies, not one/ 
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« Mahvel. We are captivated by no charms of description in the 
histories of Guicciardini or Machiavelli; we are detained liy no 
peculiarities of character; we hear a clamorous scuffle in the street, 
and wc close the door. How diiTerent the historians of antiquity! 
We read Sallust, and always are incited by the desire of reading- on, 
although we are surrounded by conspirators and barbarians; we read 
Livy, until we imagine we are standing in an august pantheon, covered 
with altars and standards, over which are the four fatal letters* that spell¬ 
bound all mankind. We step forth again among the modern Italians; 
here we find plenty of rogues, plenty of receipts for making more ; and 
little else, in the best passages wc came upon a crowd of dark reflec¬ 
tions, which scarcely a glimmer of glory pierces through; and we stare 
at the tenuity of the spectres, but never at their altitude. Give me the 
poetical mind, the mind poetical in all things; give me the poetical 
heart, the heart of hope and confidence, that heats the mure strongly and 
resolutely under the good thrown down, and raises up fabric after fabric 
on the same foundation.— Parker. At your time of life, Mr Marvel ? 
—Marvel. At mine, my lord Bishop ! Jhave lived toith M'dtuu. 8uch 
creative and redeeming spirits are hkc kindly and renovating Nature, 
Volcano comes after volcano, yet covereth she with herbage and foliage, 
with vine and olive, and with whatever else refreshes and gladdens her, 
the Earth that has been gasping under the exhaustion of her throes.’ 


* Little men in lofty places, who throw long shadows, because our sun 
is setting/— {Marvel's dejinition of the sUxtesmen of his time*) 

* I have usually found, that those who make faults of foibles, and 
crimes of faults, have within themselves an impulse toward worse ; and 
give ready w'ay to such impulse whenever they can, secretly or safely. 
There is a gravity which is not austere nor captious, which belongs nut 
to melancholy, nor dwells in contraction of heart, but arises from tender¬ 
ness and liaiigs upon reflection/ 

^ Usually men, in distributing fame, do as obi maids and old misers 
do; they give every thing to those who want nothing. In literature, 
often a man’s solitude, and oftener his magnitude, disinclines us from 
helping him if we find him down. We are fonder of warming our hands 
at a fire already in a blaze than of blowing one/ 

< I know that Milton, and every other great poet, must be religious ; 
for there is nothing so godlike as a love of order, with a power of bring¬ 
ing great things into it/ 

* Parker. When I ride or walk, I never carry loose money about me, 
lest, through an inconsiderate benevolence, I be tempted in some such 

* I, 

• ’ r it 


* S. P. Q. R. 
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manner to misapply it. To be robbed, would give me as little or lesff 
concern.— Marvel. A man’s self is often his worst robber. He steakt' 
from his own bosom and heart what God has there deposited, and he 
hides it out of his way, as dogs and foxes do with bones. Hut the rob* 
beries we commit on the body of our superfluities, and store up in vacant 
places, in places of poverty and sorrow, these, whether in the dark or in 
the daylight, leave us neither in nakednesB nor in fear, are marked by 
no burning-iron of conscience, are followed by no scourge of reproach; 
they never deflower prosperity, they never distemper sleep.' 

* I do not like to hear a man cry out with pain ; but I would rather 
hear one than twen^. Sorrow is the growth of all seasons; we had 
much, however, to relieve it. Never did our liugland, since she first 
emerged from the ocean, rise so high above surrounding nations. 'I'he 
rivalry of Holland, the pride of Spain, the insolence of Tranco, were 
thrust back by one tibger eafth ; yet those countries were then more 
pow'erful than they had ever been. 'I’lie sword of Croinwcdl was pro* 
ceded by the mace of Milton—by that mace wliich, when Oliver had 
rendered his account, opened to onr contemplation the garden-gate of 
Paradise. And there were some around not unworthy to enter with him. 
In the compass of sixteen centuries, you will not number, on the whole 
earth so many wise and udmirahlo men as ytni could have found united 
in that single day, when Knglaml showed lu»r true magnitude, and solved 
the question, Which is mosti one or a nnlUon ? 'l iiere were giants in 
those days; but giants who feared God, and not who fought against 
him.*— (^Marvel describing the days of the Nrtglhh Coinmomcealth^) 

* Parker, Our children may expect from T.ord Clarendon a fair ac¬ 
count of the prime movers in the late disturbances.— Marvel. He knew 
but one party, and saw it only in its gala 9nit. He despises iho'^e wliom 
he left on the old litter; and he fancies that all who have not riser* 
want the ability to rise. No doubt, lie will speak unfavourably of those 
wliom I most esteem : be it so : if their lives and writings do not contro¬ 
vert him, they are unworthy of my defence. Were I upon terms of in¬ 
timacy with him, 1 would render him a service, by sending liim tho 
best translations, from Greek and Latin autliors, of maxims left us 
by the wisest men ; maxims which my friends held longer than their for¬ 
tunes, and dearer than their lives. And are the vapours of such quag¬ 
mires as Clarendon to overcast the luiniiinries of mankind? Should a 
Hyde lift up, I will not say Ins hand, I wdll not say his voice, should 
he lift up his eyes, against a Milton?— Parker. Mr Milton w'ould have 
benefited the world much more by coming into its little humours, and 
by complying with it cheerfully.— Marvel. As the needle turns away 
from the rising sun, from the meridian, from tlie occidental, from regions 
of (fBgrancy and gold and gems, and moves with unerring impulse to the 
frosts and deserts of the north, so Milton and some few others, in poli¬ 
tics, philosophy, and religion, walk through the busy multitude, wave 
aside the importunete trader, and, after a momentary oscillation from ex- 
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ternal agency, are found in the twilight and in the storm, pointing with 
certain index to the pole-star of immutable truth.' 

‘ Pahker. We are all of us dust and ashes.— Marvel, True, my 
lord! but in some we recognise the dust of gold and the ashes of tlie 
phcBDix; in others the dust of the gateway and the ashes of turf and stub¬ 
ble. With the greatest rulers upon earth, head and crown drop together, 
and are overlooked. It is true, we read of them in history; but wc also 
read in history of crocodiles and hysenas. With great writers, whether 
in poetry or prose, what falls away is scarcely mure or other than a ves¬ 
ture. The features of the man are imprinted on his works ; and more 
lamps burn over them, and more religiously, than q,re lighted in temples 
or churches. Milton, and men like him, bring their own incense, kindle 
it with their own fire, and leave it unconsumed and unconsumablo; and 
their music, by day and by night, swells along a vault commensurate witli 
the vault of heaven.— Parker. Mr Marvel, lam admiring the extremely 
fine lace of your cravat.' 


< Parker. Let us piously hope, Mr Marvel, that God, in his good 
time, may turn Mr Milton from the error of his ways, and incline Ins 
heart to repentance, and that so he may finally be prepared for deurij.— 
Marvel. The wicked can never be prepared for it, the good always 
are. What is the preparation which so many ruffled wrists point out? 
To gabble over prayer and praise, and confession and contrition. My 
lord! Heaven is not to be won by short hard work at the last, as some 
of us take a degree at the university, after much irregularity and negli¬ 
gence. I prefer a steady pace from the outset to the end, "coming in 
cool, and dismounting quietly. Instead of which, I have known many 
old playfellows of the devil.spring up suddenly from their beds, and 
strike at him treacherously; while he, without a cuff, laughed and made 
grimaces in the corner of the room.* 


*■ I am confident that Milton is heedless of how little weight he is held 
by those who are of none ; and that he never looks toward those some¬ 
what more eminent, between whom and himself there have crept the 
waters of oblivion. As the pearl ripens in the obscurity of its shell, so 
ripens in the tomb all the fame that is truly precious. In fame he will he 
happier than in friendship. Were it possible that one among the faith¬ 
ful of the angels could have suffered wounds and dissolution in his con¬ 
flict with the false, I should scarcely feel greater awe at discovering on 
some bleak mountain the bones of this our mighty defender, once shining 
in celestial panoply, once glowing at the trumpet-blast of God, but not 
proof against the desperate and the damned, than 1 have felt at entering 
the humble abode of Milton, whose spirit already reaches heaven,* yet 
.whose corporeal frame hath no quiet or safe resting-place here below. 
And shall not I, who loved him early, have the lonely and sad privilege 
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to love him still? or shall fidelity to power be a virtue, and fidelity to 
tribulation an offence ? ’ 


< Parker. The nation in general thanks him little for what he has 
been doing.— Marvel. Men who have been unsparing of their wisdoiUi 
like ladies who have been unfrugul of their favours, are abandoned by 
those who owe most to them, and hated or slighted by the rest. 1 wish 
beauty in her lost estate had consolations like genius.— Parker. Fie, 
fie, Mr Marvel I Consolations for frailty !*— Marvel. What wants them 
more ? The reed is cut down, and seldoA does the sickle wound tho 
hand that cuts it. There it lies, trampled on, withered, and soon to bo 
blown away.* 

We cannot leave Mr Landor at a more au^icious time than 
when these lofty strains of wisdom and humanity are lingering 
around us. The author and outpourer of such, stands apart 
from ordinary writers, and will be known, esteemed, and listen-* 
e*d to, when all the rubbish of light and fashionable reading, 
which has so choked up our generation, shall have passed 
away, lie has himself somewhere finely said, that the voice 
comes deepest from the sepulchre, and a great name has its root 
in the dead b^ ' He is doubtless, for himself, well content to 
obey that lav ut this Collection of his Writings has reminded 
ij«!, for our o, i part, not to wait until ‘ deaf the praised ear, and 

uute the tuneful tongue.’ Others, let us hope, will follow our 
example. And thus, while Mr Landor yet lives, he may hear 
what is violent and brief in his writings forgiven—what is wise, 
tranquil, and continuous, gratefully accepted—and may know 
that he has not vainly striven for those high rewards which he 
has so frequently and fully challenged. ‘ Fame, they tell you, 
is air; but without air there is no life for any—without fame 
there is none for the best.* 
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Art. X .—An Essay on dhe Government of Dependencies. By 

George Cornewall Lewis, Esq. 8vo. London: 1841. 

^ OVERNMENTS are subject to many cross divisions. With refer- 
ence to the number of persons by whom power is exercised, 
they may be divided into Monarchical, Aristocratic, Democratic, 
and Mixed ; with reference to the amount of power, into Supreme 
and Subordinate; with reference to the scat of government, into 
Domestic and Foreign. In our review of Lord Brougham^s 
litical Philosophy^ we considered the first of these divisions. In 
the following pages we shall consider the second; taking as our 
text-hook the original and profound work of Mr Lewis, named 
at the head of this article. 

Mr Lewis begins by an inquiry into the nature of the powers 
of a sovereign government, and the modes in which they may be 
exercised and delegated. To these powers he assigns no linfit 
but physical impossibility, and the will of the people—a doctrine 
once questioned ljut now generally admitted. 

‘ The modes,’ he adds, ‘ by which a sovereign government may 
‘ exercise its powers, can be conveniently reduced to the four fol- 

* lowing heads:—First, it may exercise its powers in the way of 
^ legislation. Secondly, it may exercise its powers by special 

* commands or acts intended to carry into effect a pre-existing law. 

* Thirdly, it may exercise its powers by special commands or 

* acts not intended to carry into effect a pre-existing law. Fourth- 
‘ ly, it may exercise its powers by inquiring into some fact or 

* facts, for the purpose of guiding its conduct in some measure 
‘or proceeding, falling under one of the three heads just 
‘ enumerated. These four powers may be respectively styled 
‘the legislative, executive, arbitrary,"and inquisitorial powers 
‘ of a sovereign government.’—(P. 6.) 

It appears to us, that a more convenient arrangement will bo 
to divide the powers of government, and the acts by which they 
are exercised, into two groat classes,—legislative and executive; 
and to consider what Mr Lewis terms arbitrary and inquisitorial 
powers, a mere subdivision of executive power. 

According to this nomenclature, the legislative power is exer¬ 
cised by issuing general commands binding the whole commu¬ 
nity, or, in other words, Laws. The Ife^cutive power, by issuing 
special commands addressed to one or more individuals. Execu¬ 
tive acts must then be subjected to two cross divisions^ In the 
first place, they may be legal or arbitrary. A legal executive 
act is a special command authorized by the e:^isting law. A» 
arbitrary executive act is a special command not authorized by 
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the existing law. The issue of such a command by a subject 
is au offence. Its issue by the supreme power was the Greek 
and the Roman priviltgium; but it has not, as far as we 
are aware, any modern name. 

Again, an executive act may be either judicial or administra* 
tive. A judicial act is the mere decision of a controversy. It 
requires in general to be preceded by some complaint, and to 
be carried into eft’ect by some further administrative act- All 
other executive acts, including among them those which Mr 
Lewis terms inquisitorial, may, we think, be most conveniently 
comprehended under the general head of administrative. 

The reader must steadily keep in mind that this is a cross 
division, and that a judicial or an administrative act may be 
legal or arbitrary. A divorce statute is an arbitrary judicial act. 
On the complaint of one of the parties, the supreme power, in 
opposition to the general law, commands the separation of a 
married pair. A railway statute is an arbitrary administrative 
act. The supreme power, in opposition to the general law, 
commands the individuals on a certain line of road to give up 
their properties to other persons. I'he late statute respecting 
* excessive gamijig,' was an arbitrary executive act, so far as 
respects the persons whom, in opposition to the general law, it 
exempted from penalties inflicted by that law; and so far as 
respects the persons who had already commenced actions for the 
recovery of those penalties, and whom it forbad to continue them. 
So far as respects all other members of the community, whom it 
deprives of the power of commencing such actions, it is a legisla¬ 
tive act. So a statute disabling an individual to contract debts, 
would be an arbitrary executive act as respects that individual. 
It would be a law as respects the rest of the community, whom it 
would deprive of their legal remedies against him. Mor is an 
act necessarily^xecutive because it appears immediately to affect 
only a given class of persons; if that be a class to which other 
members of the community may probaldy or even possibly be¬ 
long- The provisions of the Mutiny Act apply immediately 
only to soldiers ; but they affect tlie whole male portion of the 
community, since every male may have to bear arms. So the 
statutes respecting clerical residence affect immediately only the 
actual clergy ; but, prospectively, all who may take orders. 
They arc, therefore, nof^administrative acts, but laws. 

Mr Lewis has shown with great clearness, that a supreme 
government must possess both legislative aud executive powers, 
and perform both legislative and executive acts. To lay down 
general rules and take no steps for enforcing them, would be 
nugatory. And, on the other hand, to govern solely by arbi- 
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trary commands addressed to individuals vrould be intolera]>le)— 
not merely to the subjects, but to the ruler. Every government 
issues laws, though it is often, tempted by convenience or passion 
to break them. The comparative rarity of arbitrary acts in 
mixed governments, arises from the difficulty of’ persuading the 
dissimilar bodies which together constitute the supreme govern- 
ipent, to unite in violating an established rule. But for this 
purpose the governing bodies must be dissimilar, and in this 
consists the great superiority of complicated over simple cousti- 
tutions. The former, without doubt, have their disadvantages. 
'We have often suffered in Great Britain from the ignorant or 
bigoted interference of the Crown; often from the rejection, and 
Still more often from the spoiling, in the House of Lords, of bills 
sent up by the Commons; ami still more often from the hostility 
bf the constituencies to mciisures which Parliament, if it had 
^dared, would have passed with scarcely a dissentient. Difficul- 
^ ties of this kind affect us at this instant. They retard our edu- 
' cation, impair our prosperity, and endanger our safety. Some 
of them would be immediately removed if our government were 
a pure monarchy; others if it were a pure aristocracy; and others, 
again, if it were essentially democratic. But the advantage 
would be dearly purchased. It is to the balanced powers of our 
complicated constitution, that we owe the general adherence of 
the supreme government to established rules. Under a pure 
form of government, or even a form in which the monarchical, 
the aristocratic, or the democratic element is irresistible, no 
-man’s person, or property, o( station, is safe from the caprices of 
the sovereign; whether that sovereign be a King, a Senate, or a 
Convention. 

■All governments, however, even the most complicated, are . 
guilty of privilegia in civil matters; though there are some which 
appear to have discontinued the practice in crimijial cases. The 
last attempt of the kind in England was the bill of pains against 
Queen Caroline. 

As a sovereign government is omnipotent, it necessarily can 
delegate any portion of its powers. But we must carefully dis¬ 
tinguish delegation from transfer. Delegation, by a sovereign 
government, is always to a subordinate, and always implies, 
expressly or tacitly, that the delegated power may be resumed. 

' If a sovereign government transfers, without power of resump¬ 
tion, any part of its legislative powers, the transferee becomes 
either independent, or a member of the supreme government. 
When the Act of 1782 transferred to the.Irish Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment the power of legislating Tor Ireland previously exercised 
by the British Houses, the Irish Houses instantly became mem- 
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bers of the supreme government of Ireland; and Ireland becaiDO . 
an independent slate, accidentally connected with Great Bri¬ 
tain by possessing a common King. Such would have been the 
case in LoweV and Upper Canada, if the Acts which gave con-' 
stitutions to those provinces had exempted them from the juris¬ 
diction of the British Parliament. 

But while it retains the supreme legislative power, a sove- 
reign government may delegate its other powers to any extent. 

The Queen, Lords, and Commons, who together form the 
Sovereign Government of the British Empire, delegate to subordi¬ 
nate functionaries nearly the whole of their executive, and by 
far the largest portion of their legislative funetjons. They 
retain, indeed, as ro^^pects the British islands, the power of issuing 
arbitrary commands to individuals; and they have transferred to 
one of their own body, the House of Lords, a portion of judi¬ 
cial authority ; and the burden which the retention of these 
two small portions of executive power throws upon them is 
remarkable. Appeals in the Lords, and privilegta^ or, as they 
are usually termed, Private Business, in the Commons, occupy ' 
more of the time of each House than ail their great duties of 
supreme legislation. 

It is not absolutely necessary that a ffnbordinatc functionary 
should possess both legislative and executive authority. If the 
Poor-law Commissioners of Eiigland had been intrusted with 
no power beyond their legislative power, that is, the power of 
issuing general rules for the administration, of the poor-laws, 
leaving those rules to be enforced by the ordinary tribunals, 
their power and their usefulness, though for infer ior to what they 
are now, would still have been very great. Again, many admi¬ 
nistrative and judicial acts are so simple, that their performance 
may be subjected to rules complete and precise- 8uch are the 
registration of electors, the nomination of representatives, and 
the carrying into effect the orders of courts of justice. Neither 
the revising barrister, under a good system of registration, nor 
the elector, nor the constable, need have, or ought to have, any 
legislative power. But almost all the higher authorities, both 
judicial and administrative, have to deal with cases, and to meet 
difficulties, unprovided for by any general law. The greater 
part of the distributive law of every country is the creation of 
its courts of justice. Neither the powers of the human mind, 
nor the powers of language, are sufficient to foresee or to describe 
the complication and contingencies of events. Every court en¬ 
deavours to preserve the uniformity of its decisions, partly 
because it is useful, and partly, perhaps, to escape trouble and 
responsibility. It decides every new case, therefore, according 
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to the analogies of its previous decisions. Every suqH decision 
becomes a precedent; that is to say, a law in cases precisely 
corresponding; and an element in the decision of analogous 
cases. 

And pven where the separation of legislative or executive 
functions is practicable, it is seldom desirable. Those who have 
made a law, are likely to uiulerstand best its meaning, and to be 
most desirous of enforci njr it. How many Acts of Parliament, 
introduced with great pomp, and passed alter long debate, have 
been ineffectual cither, because the judicial authorities have 
thought lit to evade them, or because some slight technical de¬ 
fect has rendered it impossible to apply them ? ^I'he statute 
de doriis was intended to perpetuate entails. The courts of law 
invented a fictitious proceeding which rendered it nugatory. 
The statute of uses was intended to prevent the strange hhiglish 
division of ownership into legal and equitable ; the system under 
which the same estate belongs to one person in the opinion of 
every common-law judge, and to another person in the opinion 
of every equity judge. I'hc courts decided that it might be 
rendered inoperative, by adding three words to a will or a convey¬ 
ance. The statute against combinations was passed in order to 
prevent an ignorant, selfish, and unscrupulous minority from in¬ 
terfering with the employnient of capital, industry, and skill; and 
enforcing its decrees by the dcstiuction of proj)erty, by mayem, 
and by murder. "J'lie clauses which prevent prosecution, unless 
the offon<ler be summoned by name, aiul whicb giv'C an appeal on 
conviction,Jiave rendered all the other enactments inoperative, 
and have left our manufacturing classes subject to a tyranny'-, 
compared to which the government of 'Lurkey is enlightened, 
and that of llussia merciful. A traveller in Ireland is struck 
by the slovenliness with which the peasants cultivate the land, 
for the occupation of which they will incur every danger, and 
perpetrate every crime. He is told that, having no leases, they 
fear that improved cultivation would expose them to iticreaso of 
rent. He asks why there arc no leases, and is told that a land¬ 
lord who granted a lease vvouUl soon see the land sublet; and what 
was enough to keep one family in constant employment and 
comfort, subdivided amongst half a dozen necessarily idle and 
necessarily miserable, ilut why, he asks, should a landlord per¬ 
mit this ? What is to prevent his using the remedies afforded 
by the statute against subletting ? Oh ! the answer is—there 
are such technical ditiiculties in applying that statute, that it is 
little relied on. 

Such failures cannot occur when the same party both fratnes 
and executes the law, and modifies its provisions to meet every 
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attcmpt^t evasion. No fraudulent trustee can defy the Court 
of Chnncery. We believe that, among the causes which liave 
contributed to the excellence of the British Parliament, as an 
instrument of government, are its combination of legislative and 
executive functions—its being constituted of persons ^ilmost all 
of whom are executive officers; and its comprehending among its 
members all the heads of the administrative and judicial depart¬ 
ments. A legislative assembly performing no executive duties, 
and excluding from its body all executory officers, soon degene¬ 
rates into an opposition ; and by rendering government, accord¬ 
ing to the existing scheme, impracticable, brings on a revolution, 
irr which it generally becomes first the usurper, and afterwards 
the victim. 

It will be seen hereafter that one of the great difficulties in 
the management of Dependencies, is the.providing duties for the 
provincial assemblies. 

Having explained in the preliminary essay, of which we have 
given an outline, the nature of the supreme and subordinate powers 
of government, and the mode in which the latter are delegated, 
IMr Lewis proceeds to a detailed examination of the political 
incidents to a Dependency; that is to say, to a community, part 
of a sovereign state, but immediately subject to a subordinate 
government. The portion of the sovereign state, which is the 
seat of the supreme government, he terms i\\ei dominant country ; 
the community subject to the subordinate government, he terms 
the dependency. * 

<A subordinate government,’ says Mr Lewis, * is a government 
which acts by delegated powers, but which possesses powers Applicable 
to every purpose of government; which is complete in all its parts, and 
would be capable of governing the .district subject, to it, if the inter¬ 
ference of the supreme government with its proceedings were altogether 
withdrawn. 

* A subordinate government resembles a sovereign government in 
this, that it is completely organized, and possesses all the institutions 
requisite for the performance of tlie several functions which are proper 
to a government. It dilFers from a sovereign government in this, that 
it is subordinate to, ur, in other words, in the habit of obeying, tbo 
government of another political society. 

' A subordinate government resembles a body of functionaries exer¬ 
cising certain powers of government over a district which is immediately 
subject to a sovereign government, (such as a county, department, 
municipality, or borough,) in being subordinate to a sovereign govern¬ 
ment. It differs from such a body of functionaries, in possessing the 
full complement of the powers and institutions necessary for governing 
a political community. For example, the town-council of an English 
borough, with the other borough officers, though they exercise many of 
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the functions of government in the borough, do not exercis^them all; 
and it would be necessary for the borough, if the interference of the 
supreme government were withdrawn from it, to create new public de¬ 
partments before it would possess a completely, organized government, 
capable o^residing over an independent political society. 

‘ Severffl dependencies may be subject to the same supreme govern¬ 
ment ; or, in other words, may be dependent on the same dominant 
community. The entire territory subject to a supreme* government 
possessing several dependencies (that is to say, a territory formed of a 
dominant country together with its dependencies), is sometimes styled 
an empire ; as when we speak of the British empire. Agreeably with 
this acceptation of the word empire, the supreme government of a 
nation, considered with reference to its dependencies, is calle<l the 
perinl government^ and the English Parliament is called the ijn/>er/a/ 
parliament^ as distinguished from the provincial parliament of a de¬ 
pendency/ ♦ 

To this definition of a dependency must be added the element 
of geographical separation. No district surrounded by the ter¬ 
ritory directly subject to a supreme government, is governed as 
a dependency. Such a mode of government is, as we shall see, 
less convenient to both parties than direct government. It is 
adopted only in consequence of the necessity of rapid communi¬ 
cation between the subjects and their immediate rulers ; and is 
obviously inapplicable to a district forming part of a territory 
possessing such a communication. Mr Lewis remarks, that as 
political and physical science and power increase, facilities of in¬ 
tercourse increase in a still greater ratio, ftnd consequently that 
many countries are now' governed directly, which formerly must 
have been treated as dependencies. And it may be added that 
many now continue to be treated as dependencies, after the 
necessity for so treating them'has ceased. There was a time 
when Jersey and Guernsey were practically as distant as Nova 
Scotia is now. They might now be governed directly by the 
Imperial government, as easily as the Isle of Wight. But we 
seem to prefer the permanent inconveniences of the existing 
system, to the temporary ones of a change. 

To Mr Lewis's definition of a dependency, we think that we 
ought to add his definition of a colony, as the two words are often 
used indiscriminately, though they properly express different 
ideas. 

‘ A colony,’ says Mr Lewis, < properly denotes a body of persons be* 
longing to one country and political community, who, having abandoned 
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that countj-j and community, form a new and separate society, inde¬ 
pendent or dependent, in some district which is wholly or nearly unin¬ 
habited, or from which they expel the ancient inhabitants. 

‘ It is essential to the idea of a colony that the colonists should have 
only formed a part of the community which they have abandoned, for 
their newly adopted country. If an entire political cominuiiify changes 
its country for a time, ami moves elsewhere, it does not form a ciduny ; 
thus a rovini^trihe of Scythians or Tartars does not found a colony 
when it settles in the temporary occupation of a new district. So the 
Athenians, during tlie Persian invasion of Attica, when they embarked 
in their ships and took refuge in Saliimis, were not a colony. Nor 
would they have been a colony, even if they had permanently changed 
their place of abode; for when one entire nation changes its seat and 
estul)li8hes itself permanently in another cr>untry, (as the Franks in 
France, the Lombards in Italy, or the Vandals in Africa,) it is not said 
to foun<l a colony. 

‘ It is moreover essential that the persons who have abandoned their 
native country should form » st^yarate 'polUlcnl community, IJrdess 
persons who abandon their native country form a sef>arate political 
community, they are not colonists. For example, the French Protes¬ 
tants, who fled from France after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
and took refuge in Germany and England, did not constitute colonies 
in those countries. 

‘ Since a colony, though always a separate, may be either an inde¬ 
pendent or a dependent community, it is evident that a colony is not 
necessarily a dependency. It is manifest, on the other hand, that a de¬ 
pendency is not necessarily a colony of the dominant country ; or, indeed, 
of any country.’ * 

Having distinguished a dependency from a colony, and shown 
it to be a community immediately subject to a subordinate go¬ 
vernment, which is itself a sulijecU or a portion of a supreme 
government, w’e proceed to consider, with-Mr Lewis, the extent 
of the powers delegated to a subordinate government, and the 
persons by whom they may be exercised. 

The simple plan is to appoint a single viceroy, resident in the 
dependency, and to delegate in him absolute power—legislative 
and executive. 

The Satraps of ancient Persia, like the Nabobs of modern 
India, possessed, for the time, all the authority of their masters. 
They levied armies, imposed taxes, distributed justice, contracted 
alliances, and made war and peace. But it has always been 
found difficult to retain in subjection such independent function¬ 
aries. One remedy, which has been generally, though not uni¬ 
versally, adopted by the supreme governments of Europe, both 
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ancient and modern, has been to distribute the powers of the 
subordinate government among several persons. 'J'hus the de¬ 
pendencies of Athens were generally governed by subordinate 
democracies; those of Sparta and afterwards of Rome, during 
the republic, by subordinate aristocracies; those of Venice, by 
subordinate oligarchies ; and the subordinate governments of the 
Urilish dependencies are generally mixed; each supr^e govern¬ 
ment reproducing itself in miniature* 

A further refinement has been not merely to distribute the 
subordinate power among several persons, but to retain some of 
those persons in the dominant country. Thus the subordinate 
government of the greater part of the British dependencies re¬ 
sides partly in persons resident in each dependency, and thence 
called the Local government; and partly in the Secretary for the 
Colonies, resident in Great Britain, and thence called the Home 
government. The subordinate government of British India con¬ 
sists partly of the Governor and Council, resident in India, and 
there forming the Local government; and partly in the Board of 
Control, aiui partly in the Court of Directors, both resident in 
England, and forming the Home government. Of course, w hen 
we consider the Colonial Ofiice and the Board of Control as 
forming parts of the subordinate governments of the British 
colonies and of India, we speak popularly, and not technically; 
the Colonial Office and the Board of Control being merely the 
representatives of the real Home government, the Crowrv. Over 
the whole presides the Impeiial Parliament, constituting the 
supreme government, to which all these subordinate govern¬ 
ments, including the Crown, so far as it forms a part of them, 
are subordinate. 

A local subordinate government must, of course, be empowered 
to do ail those executive acts which neither the home subordinate 
government, nor the supreme government, is capable of perform¬ 
ing* In all castjs it must collect taxes, and must administer justice 
and police. And its powers must be more and more extensive 
in proportion as the difficulty of communicating with the supreme 
government increases* Thus the local government of India may 
make war and peace and treaties,—powers which are denied to the 
local governments of our American dependencies. 'I'he power 
to perform arbitrary executive acts is seldom expressly granted to 
it; though Mr Lewis has cited an example of such a delega¬ 
tion from the King of Spain to the Viceroy of Naples.* And 
even when such a power, in its fullest extent, has been included 
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in general words, the supreme government has sometimes, on 
appeal, denied that such words bore their obvious meaning. It 
is (liHiLMilt, for instance, to affirm that the Acts of the 31st Geo. 
TIL chap. 31, and the 1st Vict. chap. 9, which gave to Lord 
Durham what were suppostMl to he dictatorial powers, did not 
empower him to perform arbitrary executive acts. Tlie latter 
Act enabled him to make such laws or ordinances for'the peace, 
welfare, and good government of the province of Lownw Canada, 
as the legislature of that province could have made with the con- 
sen]: of the crown. And the former Act empowered tlie legis-* 
lature of Lower Canada, with the consent of the crown, to make 
laws for the po.ice, welfare, and good government of the province, 
to he valid and binding to all intenrs and purposes whatsoever. 

Under this authority, Lord Durham made an ordinance, en¬ 
acting that it should he lawful to transport certain persons from 
the province; and then, in pursuance of tliat law, issued a pro¬ 
clamation ordering their transportation. Uoth the Imperial 
Executive, however, and the Imperial Legislature, denied the 
validity of the ordinaiice. The former reh*ased the persons 
affected by it, and the latter declared that it could not be jus¬ 
tified by law;*—a])pending, however, to the declaration an en¬ 
actment, itself ail arbitrary executive act, exempting from prose¬ 
cution all persons concerned in the issue of the ordinance, or in 
its execution. 

We have seen that some legislative power is necessarily inci¬ 
dent to the higher executive powers. Every court of law must 
establish rules of practice, every deliberative assembly forms of 
proceeding. But besides those which grow almost spontaneously 
from usage, almost every subordinate government Jias received 
or has assumed the power of enacting formal and permanent 
laws, civil, penal, and organic. Of course, the exercise of this 
power is under the control of the supreme government. Such a 
government is, as wc have seen, omnipotent. Its absolute 
authority comprehends the whole I'hnpire over which it presides ; 
and necessarily enables it to legislate directly for any portion of 
that Empire, and to aboKsli, suspend, or alter, the laws enacted 
by any subordinate power. 

It has further been said, that the laws of a dependency must 
not be inconsistent with the fundamental principles of those of the 
dominant power. Mr Lewis, with great reason, doubts the truth 
of this maxim. It was solemnly argued before the Court of King’s 
Bench in General Picton’s case. As governor of Trinidad, he had 
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allowed evidence to be expressed by torture* The jury found that 
this was required by the Spanish law, in force when the island came 
into our hands, and never expressly abolished. If the subordinate 
government of Trinidad had the power to continue this law, 
General Picton was justified. If, on the other hand, the obtain¬ 
ing evidence by torture is so repugnant to the principles of 
English law, as to,become illegal in every country as soon as it 
becomes subject to British rule, his act was as illegal as if it had 
been committed in London. No decision was made, but all 
Lord Kllenborough's remarks during the argument were^ in 
/avour of the accused. We tolerate polygamy in Asia, we long 
tolerated the burning of widows in Hindostan, we introduced 
slavery into many portions of America and the West Indies, and 
probably support it now in some parts of India. If such institu¬ 
tions as these are consistent with the fundamental principles of 
the British Government, what can be repugnant to them? 

According to English law, this power of subordinate legis¬ 
lation, though it may be communicated, delegated, or absolutely 
transferred by grant, or even by mere acquiescence, originally 
resides exclusively in the crown. A distinction was once sup¬ 
posed to exist between dependencies acquired by the Crown by 
conquest, and those originally settled by English subjects. As 
to the former, the absolute legislative power of the Crown was 
always admitted. As to the latter, it was said that, as Englishmen 
carry their rights with them, they carry with them, among those 
rights, that of taking part in framing the law under which they 
are to live. This limitation, however, ol the power of the crown, 
has been long abandoned, partly from the difficulty of saying 
what amount of legihlative power is the lurthright of Englishmen, 
and partly from its inconsistence with the supreme legislative 
power of Parliament. The dependencies with respect to^vhich 
tlie crown retains this power being generally colonial, are usually 
called the Crown colonies. 

VVe know of no case in which this power has been completely 
transferred by the British Crown. One of the fullest delegations 
is made by the 3d and 4th William IV.^ cap. 85,—the act which 
now regulates the subordinate government of British India. 
That act enables the Governor-General in Council to make laws 
for repealing or altering any laws whatsoever, now in force, or 
hereafter to be in force within the Anglo-Indian territories; and 
to make new laws for all persons, British, or natives, or 
foreigners, and for all places and things whatsoever throoghout 
the whole and every part of the said territories. But such laws 
are not to aflFect any of the provisions of the Act, or of the 
Mutiny Act, or the prerogative of the Crown, or the constitu- 
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tion or rights of the India Company. If the Home government 
disallow any such laws, the governor, on receipt of the disallow¬ 
ance, is to repeal them. Unless, and until so repealed, they have 
the force of an Act of Parliament. 

Such a pow^'r of legislation, however comprehensive in lan¬ 
guage, when given to an officer appointed by the Home govern¬ 
ment, removable at will, and bound to obey its instructions, is 
no material diminution of its power. It only forces-it to legislate 
through the medium of its officer, instead of directly. He is the 
mere instrument of his superiors, who can always direct his mea¬ 
sures, or stop them, or send a successor to undo them. 

The local governments of Maryland, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island, before the American revolution, enjoyed legisla¬ 
tive power approaching nearer to independence, for the Crown 
had no veto. They were restrained, however, by tlic provisions 
of their Charters, which required that their laws should bo, ‘ as 
‘ far as conveniently might be, agreeable to the laws, statutes, 

* customs, and rights of the realm of England ; * * or ‘ not con- 
‘ Irary to the laws of England;' f or ^ as near as may lie agree- 

* able to the laws of England, considering the nature and constitu- 

* tion of the place and people.'$ And this restraint was render¬ 
ed elfoctuul, by an appeal from their Courts of Justice to the 
Home government, that is to say, to the King in Council—an 
appeal which the subordinate legislatures couhl not abolish, and 
which was avowedly intended to prevent an improper exercise of 
their power. 

It is remarkable that the legislators of Connecticut professed, 
instead of the English, to take the Mosaic law for their guide. 
I'hey declared it to be their mission to declare and establish the 
law's of God; to proceed according to Scripture lights; and to 
make and repeal oTders for smaller matters, not particuj^irly deter¬ 
mined by StTipture, according to the general rules of righteous¬ 
ness. In pursuance of these Sciipture lights, they declared 
idolatry, blasphemy, witchcraft, and being a stubborn son, capi¬ 
tal crimes; substituted the Jewish for the English rules of inheri¬ 
tance; and made a law of divorce of almost Asiatic liberality. 

In the greater part of the English dependencies, the power of 
subordinate legislation is not retained, as in the Crown colonics; 
iTor delegated to the local government, as in India; but is divid¬ 
ed between the Home government and a local government, partly 
appointed by the Crown, and partly elected by the people. 
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Mr Lewis states, that if the Crown once associates with itself 
in the subordinate governtiKMit of a <lependencj', a body chosen 
by the inhabitants of that dependency, it cannot thenceforth 
legislate alone. And the case of Campbell v. Hall, ‘20 Howell's 
State Trials^ fully supports this position. This case is so 
remarkable, that we will give a sliort outline of it. Grenada 
was conquered in 1702, and ceded by the peace of Paris in 1763. 
As a conquest, it was a Crown colony. The Crown, however, 
resolved to communicate its powers to a local representative 
government. It issued letters-patent, dated the 9th April 
1761, appointing Mr Melville Governor, and authorizing him, as 
soon as the situation and circumstances of the Island would admit, 
to call an assembly, to be elected by the freeholders; and with 
the advice of that Assembly, and of his Council, to make laws for 
the government of the island;—such laws not to be repugnant, 
but as near as might be, agreeable, to those of Great Britain, and 
to be valid unless disapproved by the Crown. It was thought, 
however, that the Island ought to be subjected to the 4 \ per cent 
duty on Exports, paid by the other Leeward islands, and that tlie 
dilBculty of obtaining the consent of a popular assembly might 
be obviated, by imposing the tax before it was summoned. By 
a royal proclamation, therefore, dated the iiOth .July 1764, the 
duty was imposed. In December 1764 Mr Melville reached 
the Island, and in the end of 1765 an Assembly was summoned 
and elected. Payment of tlie tax was refused, and the Court 
of King’s Bench, after three solemn arguments, supported the 
refusal. Lord Mansfield admitted, tlmt it the dates of the instru¬ 
ments had been reversed, if the order in council imposing the 
tax had been issued before the letters-patent authorizing the 
governor to summon an Assembly, the tax would have been law¬ 
fully im'p<lled ; but he added, that ‘ by the commission to Gover- 
‘ nor Melville, the king had immediately and irrevocably grant- 
^ ed to all who did or should inhabit, or who had or should have 
^ property in the Island of Grenada—in general, to all whom it 
‘ should concern—that the subordinate legislation over^the island 
‘ should be exercised by the assembly with the governor and 
• council, in like manner as in other provinces under the king.* 

It appears, therefore, that the existence, or even the mere 
promise of a legislative assembly) fundamentally, and, ns far Ss ' 
the Crow'ii is concerned, irrevocably, alters the constitution of a 
dependency. It adds to the monarchical element, the democratic 
with its vast benefits, but also with its certain difficulties, and its 
far greater dangers. ' It may be supposed, therefore, that it is 
with great caution that such an institution is created or legalized. 
And such is the case at present. The Crown cannot be accused 
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of being too ready to communicate its powers. But no such 
caution was exercised, until it was frightened by the American 
revolution. Almost all the Dependencies acquired before that 
event, either were suffered to assume for themselves representa¬ 
tive institutions, or received them by express grant from the 
Crown, Virginia set the example in 1G19. The inhabitants, of 
their own authority, elected representatives, and invested tlieih* 
with legislative power; and the Home government was forced to 
ratify their act. Massachusets did the same in 1634, and with 
equal succe>s, and Connecticut in 1638; and at length it be¬ 
came almost a maxim of English policy, that the inhabitants 
of a Depondency ought to have a share in their own govern¬ 
ment. Gibraltar, as a mere military post, and Minorca and our 
Asiatic possessions, as inhabited not by Englishmen, but by a 
population supposed to be unfit for self-government, were left 
under the control of the Homo government; but, with these 
exceptions, we doubt whether in 1776 there was an English 
dependency in which a portion of the legislative power 'was not 
possessed by representatives elected by the people. 

"I'he foreign relations of a Dependency are usually managed by 
the supreme government. The subordinate government cannot 
make war, or peace, or alliances. I'ho most remaikablc excep¬ 
tions to this general rule are to be found in India ; where the 
European rulers have always allowed, and, in consequence of the 
difficulty of communication, probably always will allow, great 
freedom of action to the local authorities. The dominant coun¬ 
try, also, in general reserves to itself the regulation of the trade 
ol the Dependency. It is admitted that no Dependencies have 
been treated so liberally as those of England ; but the degree in 
which their commerce and industry have been cramped, and mis¬ 
directed, by the supreme government, will scarcely be believed by 
our grandchildren. Our American Dependencies were not allowed 
to import European commodities from any foreign country; they 
were not allowed to export to any foreign country their own 
staple con^odities. Some of these they were forced to send to 
the only market open to them,—the mother country; in the form 
most cumbersome and most subject to loss and depredation. 
They were forbidden, for instance, to refine their sugar, or to 
convert their iron into steel. They were not allow^ed to send 
from province to province, by water, or by means of carriages or 
horses, their own domestic manufactures. Indeed, as far as 
possible, they were prohibited from manufacturing. ‘ They 
* had no business,* said Lord Chatham, ^ to make a horseshoe or 
‘ a nail/ But, as to all other matters, the supreme government 
interfered little with their internal concerns. We have seen that 
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in many colonies it allowed representative institutions to arise by 
the mere will of the inhabitants; that in almost all the others 
which existed before the American revolution, such institutions 
were created by their Crown; and that the existence of such an 
institution is an irrevocable bar to the absolute legislation of the 
Home government. And though, of course, it cannot destroy the 
^ower of Parliament, it is a strong moral restraint on that power, 

* Parliamentary legislation/ says Lord Glenelg, in his Instruc¬ 
tions to Sir F. Head—which contain the deliberate opinion of a 
great statesman on the principles of colonial government—‘ on 
‘ any subject of exclusively internal concern to any British colony 
‘ possessing a representative assembly, is, as a general rule, un- 
‘ constitutional. It is a right of which the exercise is reserved 
‘ for extreme cases, in which necessity at once creates and justities 
‘ the exception/ * 

Having stated the modes in which the principal political power 
—that of legislation—is exercised in a Dependency, Mr Lewis 
considers the general nature of the laws which are its result. 
They may be divided into tlie systems which usually prevail in a 
colony, and those which usually exist in a conquered country;-— 
most Dependencies being the one or the other. ‘ Colonists,’ says 
Mr Lewis, ^ take out with them the laws of the mother country 

* from the necessity of the case. It is necessary for them to 
‘ have some system of law regularly administered, and what 
‘ other system could they adopt ? They could not create off- 
‘ hand a new body of laws; and there are no persons among 
‘ them who are acquainted with any foreign system of juris- 
‘ prudence, so as to be able to administer it. Moreover, the 
‘ system of law under which they have hitherto lived, to which 
‘ they have been accustomed, and which is expressed in their 
‘ native Janguage, is, on the whole, the best suited to their 
‘ wants, however different the circumstances of the colony may 
‘ be from those of the mother country.’ 

The only attempt of colonists to establish at once a system of 
laws different from that of the mother country, was n^de by the 
New England settlers, when they proposed, as we Wve already 
stated, to make the Mosaic law their model. In this, however, 
they seem to have been guided by a belief, not so much of the 
convenience of that law, as of its sanctity. Nor did they acMip 
to their expressed intentions. They introduced little of the civil 
law of Leviticus, and only a portion of the criminal law. Colo*^ 
nists, if left to themselves, usually adopt the criminal law of 
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their mother country, almost completely. It is comparatively 
simple, and well known, and they are accustomed to it. Be¬ 
sides which, it does not admit of delay. If theft and violence 
be prevented, a small society may go on', though their civil 
rights and obligations are ill defined ; but it must fall to pieces 
immediately, or be kept together by a despot, if evil-doers 
are left unpunished, or are punished arbitrarily. 

They can adopt, however, only a portion of the civil law. 
Much of that law is local. The English law of Copyholds, for 
instance, could not be transferred. It has grown up gradually 
by usage in the different manors, and scarcely agrees perfectly 
in any two. Another remarkable English institution, the juris¬ 
diction and practice of the Court of Chancery, cannot be use¬ 
fully transferred to a young society. It is too intricate, too 
dilatory, and too expensive. Attempts have been often Ando 
to introduce it, and the governor has presided as Chancellor; but 
the result has been mischievous, or at least unsatisfacto^ 5 ^ 
Poor-laws have been rejected as unnecessary, tithes as oppres¬ 
sive, and bankrupt laws as unfavourable to the supposed inter¬ 
ests of the most active part of the community. All the Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French colonists carried with them their re¬ 
ligious intolerance; but in most of the English colonics, the at¬ 
tempt to establish a privileged Church has failed. 

At the very beginning, therefore, the civil laws of a colony 
must materially differ from those of the mother ^untry; and the 
difference perpetually increases in consequenc*of the changes 
which each makes in that part of its laws which at first is com¬ 
mon to both. France has completely altered the Jaw's W'hieh, 
two centuries ago, she transferred to Lower Cana<la; and Hol¬ 
land those which she gave to Demerara. While the parent state 
is enacting laws which are not communicated to the colony, the 
colony is pursuing its own course of separate legislation. Its 
wants, its. dangers, its pursuits, its habits of thinking and of feel- 
ing,—in short, the whole structure of its society, are different 
from thos^^f an old country, and necessarily require different 
laws. T^le laws, too, require more frequent and greater 
alteration—they are the clothes of a child. During the hundred 
years which immediately succeeded the accession of George the 
Fiftt, no material change was made on the laws of England. 
We now, indeed, look back at the oligarchy, the intolerance, 
the corruption, the barbarous commercial, and the sanguinary 
penal code of that period, with disgust. Still it was a time of 
great prosperity. No colony could have prospered for a century 
with institutions so little modified. 

When a Dependency is related to its dominant country, not 
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as a colony but as a conquest, it retains, as we have seen, its 
existing laws, unless ami until they arc altered by the con¬ 
queror. ‘ Inasmuch,* says Mr Lewis, ‘ as many independent 

* states, and many dependent colonies of other states, have be- 

* come English dependencies, many of the English dependen- 

* cies have retained wholly, or in part, foreign systems of 
‘ jurisprudence. Thus, Trinidad retains much of the Spanish 

* law; Demerara, the Cape of Good Hope, and Ceylon, retain 

* much of the Dutch law; Lower Canada retains the French 

* civil law, according to the contume de Paris ; St Lucie re- 

* tains the old French law, as it existed when the island last 

* belonged to the French ; Mauritius retains such of the French 

* codes as were extended to it; Malta, which was a rnunici- 

* pality of the kingdom of Sicily, retains the old Sicilian law, as 
‘ a^dified by the subsequent legislation of the grand-masters; 

* the Ionian islands retain much of their old Venetian law; and 
‘ the dominions of the East India Company retain much of the 

* Hindoo, Mahometan, and other native systems of law and legal 

* usages.** Along-peopled Dependency, like IndiaorMalta, where 
those connected with the dominant country by birth or by descent 
must always be a small minority, may continue for an indebnite 
period subject to its ancient laws. But a dependency which is also 
a colony must in time give them up. The immigrants from the 
dominant country are from the beginning the favourites of the 
local government; they are acute in discovering the faults of 
strange institu^bns, and are seldom able and never willing to 
find their merits. It is obvious that, when they have acquired 
the preponderance of influence and numbers, they will substitute 
for them the laws with which they are familiar; and generally they 
manage to do so even while they areaminoiity. The Dutch laws 
of New York, and the French laws of Louisiana, were abolished 
long before the Anglo-Americans were a majority. And it is 
probable that Lower Canada will be governed by English laws, 
before its population has ceased to be principally French. 

We have seen that a supreme government seldmn legislates 
for its Dependencies. The executive functions vmich it per¬ 
forms for them, are usually confined to the management of their 
political relations, their military defence, and the providing for 
them a supreme civil court of appeal. All other executory acts, 
both administrative and judicial, it leaves to the subordinate 
governments. It wants the knowledge, and sometimes the 
power, which are requisite to their due performance* It is, in 
fact, to supply this want that a subordinate government is 
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created- If the want do not exist, if the supreme government 
is fit to take an active part in the administration of the Depen¬ 
dency, it ought to administer it directly, without interposing an 
intermediate authority. 

The administrative functions delegated by the supreme to 
the subordinate government, may be performed principally by the 
part of that government which is on the spot—that is to say, by 
the local government, or principally by the Home government. 

Results of great magnitude follow as the one or the other 
method Is adopted, particularly if the Dependency be also a 
colony; for in a colony the duties of administration are more 
numerous and more important than in an old country. Among 
them are the management of wild lands, and the construction 
of public \vorks. The first of these does not exist in an old 
counrry, and the second may generally be best intrusted to 
the skill, enterprise, and economy of individuals. In a new 
country, tlieir due performance, neglect, or mismanagement, 
is the principal source of prosperity or failure to the collec¬ 
tive society, and to alnj|jst every one of its members. Such 
a country, though it may have no human enemies, is in a 
state of perpetual warfare with the desert and the elements. 
The govermmnt must provide the greater part of the capital 
with which the contest is to be carried on,—must direct its 
application, and preside over the distribution of the conquered 
territory. Again, the pursuit and detection of crime, which in 
an old country may be left to the itijurcd party, in a new one, 
where no one has Kisuve to act as accuser, alwavs devolves on 
the government. Again, an old country is little affected by im¬ 
migration. Whether it repel aliens, which we did formerly, or 
admit them freely, according to our present policy, scarcely 
any perceptible difference will follow. Rut the whole character 
of a colony may he altered by the immigration of a few years. 
In a few years, the strangers may outnumber those whom they 
found there ; they may double the value of their lands, double 
their capital in amount, and still more in effectiveness, and 
change thifr villages into towns, and their towns into citie.s ; but, 
at the same time, they may overmatch them in the struggle for 
local social eminence; elbow them out of the most lucrative posi¬ 
tions in trade and in professions, and alter the whole tone and 
feeling of the society. I'his maybe called an extreme case; 
though it is one that has occurred over and over again, and, 
indeed, is now actually taking place. Rut its mere possibility 
accounts for the high importance which the inhabitants of a 
colony attach to the conduct pursued by their government to¬ 
wards immigrants. Lastly, in a society in which there is little 
superiority of wealth or birth, the great source of distinction is 
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office. In England, not one in twenty among the educated 
classes would accept office, not one in a hundred ever thinks of 
it; and of those who attain it, not one in a thousand feels that 
the mere fact of his being in the employment of the govern¬ 
ment gives him a higher social rank. In Canada, all above 
the lowest class are anxious for office; because all who obtain it 
instantly rise above their former equals. Under such circum¬ 
stances, the local government of a Dependency which is a co¬ 
lony, or, like Malta, is in many respects of the nature of a 
colony, is its soul. Every inhabitant sees that his own failure 
or success in life may depend on its measures. He has an inte¬ 
rest, therefore, in public affairs, and a desire to influence them, 
far beyond what is felt even in the constitutional parts of Eu¬ 
rope. 

A few instances may be mentioned, in which what appears to 
be the natural course has been followed; and the performance 
of the administrative functions, which the supreme government 
has thought itself forced, by its distance from the place of 
action, to delegate, has been left prin^)ully to the local govern¬ 
ment. This is now the system of England with res|)ect to India. 
This was formerly her system with respect to her colonies on the 
continent of America. That portion of the subordinate govern¬ 
ment which resided in the dominant country—or, according to Mr 
Lewis’s nomenclature, the Home government—exercised little 
control over the proceedings of the local government; and indeed 
took little notice of them. It allowed the people in every case to 
elect their House of Assembly, often their Council, and some¬ 
times their Governor. It left to them the nomination, directly or 
indirectly, of almost all their subordinate officers. It even allowed 
the separate provinces to form alliances with one another. Under 
4his system of neglect, they flourished as scarcely any communi¬ 
ties had ever flourished before. Under this system they bred a 
race of public men who have had no successors, and formed a 
national character, the best part of which is now lost, and the 
worst exaggerated. 

But this example of non-interference was partial an^ transient.. 
At scarcely any other time, and in scarcely any other place, has 
a Home government been so forbearing. 

With the bright exception which we have noticed, it has 
almost always appointed all its officers, and allowed them to hold 
office during its pleasure. In the absence of representative bodies, 
this makes them the blind instruments of the Home government. 
The Governor, indeed, is restrained by his council, and the 
council by the governor; but the Home government which direct¬ 
ly appoints the governor, and directly or indirectly the council, 
is restrained by nothing but Parliament. Again, the governor 
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is almost always a native of the dominant country, and so are 
f^'cnerally his principal officers. In Spanish America, no one was 
admitted to any office of importance, unless a native Spaniard; even 
Spanish Creoles were excluded. Nearly the same may be said of 
British India. And even when a representative assembly exists, the 
extent to which a Home government, acting through this compact 
body of its own officers, may conduct the administration of a 
Dependency, without any reference to the wishes of its inhabi¬ 
tants, may be seen from the following extract from one of the 
most able State Papers of modern times, Lord Durham’s Report 
on Lower Canada— 


^ The governor/ says Lord Durlmni, ‘ is, in fact, a mere subordinate 
officer, receiving his onlcrs from the Secretary of State, responsible to 
him For his conduct, and guided by his directions. Instead of selecting 
a governor with an entire confidence in his ability to use his local 
knowledge of the real state of affairs in the colony in the manner which 
local observation and practical experience best prescribe to him, it has 
been the policy of the Colonial Department, not only at the outset to 
instruct a governor ns to thet-general policy which he was to carry into 
ellect, but to direct him from time to time, by instructions sometimes 
very precise, as to the course which he was to pursue'in every important 
particular of his administration. It has been the policy of governors to 
endeavour to throw responsil^lity as much as possible on the home govern¬ 
ment, and to do as little as possible without previously consulting the 
colonial minister at home, and receiving his instructions- It has, there¬ 
fore, been the tendency of the local government to settle every thing by 
reference to the colonial do|>;irtmont in Downing Street. Almost every 
question on wliich it was possil)io to avoid, even with great inconveni¬ 
ence, an immediate decision, has been habitually a'subject of reference; 
an<l this applies not merely to those questions on which the local cxecu-^ 
live and legislative bodies happened to differ, wherein the reference might 
be taken as a kind of appeal, but to questions of a strictly local nature, 
on whicli it was next to impossible ft>r the colonial office to have any 
sufficient information. It has become the habit of the colonial office to 
originate these questions, to entertain applications from individuals, to 
refer these applications to the governor, and, on his answer, to make a 
decision. The governor has been enabled, by this system, to shift re¬ 
sponsibility on the colonial office, inasmuch as in every important case 
he was, in reality, carrying into effect the order of the authority to which 
he was responsible. But the real vigour of the executive has been 
essentially impaired ; distance and delay have weakened the force of its 
decisions, and the colony has in every crisis of danger, and almost every 
detail of local management, felt the mischief of having its executive 
authority exercised on the other side of the Atlantic. The most impor¬ 
tant business of government has been carried on, not in open discussions 
or public acts, but in a secret correspondence between the governor and 
secretary of state. Whenever this mystery was dispelled, it was long 
after the worst effects had been produced by doubt and misapprehension ; 
and the colonies have been frequently the last to learn the thino« that 
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most concerned them, by the publication of papers on the order of the 
British Houses of Parliumciu/ * 

Having examined the nature of a Dependency, its rehition to 
the subordinate government to which it is subject, and the 
supreme government on which it is dependent, and the manner 
in which those governments respectively exercise towards it 
their legislative and executive povv<‘rs, we proceed with Mr 
Lewis, though not exactly in the same order, to consider the 
advantages and disadvantages which this relation brings with 
it, to the dominant country and to the Dependency. We will 
begin with the Dependency. 

The principal, indeed the only material advantage which a 
Dependency derives liom its connexion with a dominant country, 
is protection. And this may be very great. 

Few of the British Di'pendencit s are even now capable of self- 
protection. If abandoned by Knglami, almost all of ibem 
would be subjugated by the first foreign pov^er that tl;ought fit 
to attack them. Many, even if unattacked, are iTicapal)Ie of 
separate exustence. If we luul refused to allow" our fellow sub¬ 
jects in New Zealand to form a British Dependency, they must 
have been destroyed l>y the savage tribes; or have sunk info a 
lawdess community of hiicanicrs, miserable and demoralized 
themselves, and miscliievous to the fl'st of the world. Kvon 
Dependencies which bave l)cen powerful eiu)ugh to assert and 
to maintain their independence, have sonuninies found that in¬ 
dependence a curse. Spain misgoverned her colonies ; but fiir 
less than they have misgoverned themselves. Ever since they 
threw off her yoke, galling as it was, they have been suffering 
every year more ami more, from war, from faction, from tyianny, 
from anarchy; in short, from every calamity which can arise 
from the utmost mismanagement both of internal administration 
and of foreign relations. 

To protection, Mr I^owis adds, pecuniary assistance, com¬ 
mercial privileges, and the relief which a disinterested supreme 
government may sometimes give to the bulk cf the inhabitants 
when oppressed by a powerful minority. '^I'o the pecuniary as¬ 
sistance, however, he uttaclics, as it deserves, little importance. 
The government expenditure of the dominant country may 
benefit a post like Gibraltar, but it is of little value when spread 
over a territory. Nor does ho attach much more to the com¬ 
mercial privileges. Of course, as long as the dominant country 
is absurd enough to favour the produce of the Dependency by a 
system of differential duties, the Dependency enjoys an agricul- 
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tural or manufacturing privilege. But this is usually bought 
dearly by the restrictions imposed on its foreign trade. Still* 
cases may he cited—Jersey and Guernsey are among them—in 
which a Dependency has been allowed both free access to tk^ 
ports of a rich «lorninant country, and also a free trade with the^ 
rest of the world. But such cases are very rare. They sup¬ 
pose that Iho conduct of the dominant country towards the De¬ 
pendency, is not merely different from that which usually accom¬ 
panies such 11 relation, but is actually its I’everse. I'hey suppose 
that the interests of the dominant country are avowedly sacri¬ 
ficed to those of the Dependency; not those of the Dependency 
to those of the dominant country. Tlie Channel Islands owe 
their privileges to their small size, their proximity to France, 
and their military importance. 

The last advantage suggested l)y Mr Lewis is a very 
unustial one. J'hc case to which he alludes, the abolition 
of slavery in the British Dependencies, is certainly an in¬ 
stance. The extinction of slavery was eminently beneficial to 
the hulk of the inliahitants, and the transition to freedom was 
effected by the supreme government, with Jess suffeiing to both 
parties, than must have been the case if it had been forced on 
by any other means within so short a period. But, on the other 
liaud, it must not be forgotten, first, that, for many years, it was 
only the power of Great Britain that enabled the small minority 
of masters to keep down the bulk of the inhabitants. Had the 
British garrisons been withdrawn, slavery wanild have withdrawn 
with them. Secondly, that one of the worst incidents to slavery, 
the slave trade, was actually at one time imj>osed by b'ngJund on 
some of her Dependencies. I'hc local governments of more 
than one of them passed bills for its abolition, to which the 
home government refused its assent. And, thirdly, that the 
principal means by which the transition was eiVected with such 
comparative ease, was the payment by the British nation of a 
compensation, enormous in its positive amount, however inade¬ 
quate it may have been to the loss sustained ; and that this pay¬ 
ment was obtained by means of an instrument which can seldom 
be applied beneficially, or even safely, to political purposes, 
religions agitation. In fact, the religious feeling in the domi¬ 
nant country, which certainly benefited the Dependencies by 
giving emancipation to the slaves, and the price of emancipation 
to the masters, has since shown its power of injuring them. 
Under the influence of one set of Missionaries, it has deprived 
the West Indian colonics of a supply of free labour; under that 
of another, it has seriously retarded, and even endangered, the* 
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colonization of New Zealand; and, wielded by the High Church 
and Tory party, it inflicted on Canada the Clergy Reserves. 

Wc now proceed to a subject far more extensive—the disad¬ 
vantages of Dependencies. Mr Lewis divides them into those 
which naturally follow from dependence, and therefore are, or 
may be, universal; and those which are respectively incident to 
the difl’erent forms of subordinate government, and, therefore, 
must be particular. 

He considers the first as arising from two causes,—the ignor¬ 
ance of the dominant country as to the position and interests 
of the Dependency, and its indifference to them. 

* The dependency/ says Mr Lewis, Ms necessarily separated from the 
dominant state by the distinctness of its immediate government; and, 
owing to this necessary separation, the inhabitants of the dominant state 
are naturally more intlifferent and ignorant about the concerns of the 
dependency than about those of any district of their own country. But 
the ignorance and indifference consequent upon this necessary separation 
are often increased by accidental causes, which estrange the dominant 
country from the dependency. It often happens, for example, that the 
two countries are divided by distance; or that the dependency is too in¬ 
significant and obscure to attract the attention of the dominant country ; 
or that the inhabitants of the two countries are of different races, and 
speak different languages; and that their religion, their morals, and 
manners, or their laws and other political institutions, are more or less 
dissimilar. Not only does the dominant country know little of their con¬ 
cerns, but it has little desire to know any thing of them. Men s sym¬ 
pathies arc in general too narrow to comprehend a community which is 
distinct from their own, although it may be ultimately subject to the 
same supreme government. Accordingly, the maxim that government 
exists for the benefit of the governed, is generally considered by the im¬ 
mediate subjects of a supreme government us applicable only to them¬ 
selves; and it is often proclaimed openly, that dependencies are to be 
governed, not for their own benefit, but for the benefit of the dominant 
state. 

* Nor are the ignorance and indifference of the dominant country 
about the concerns of the dependency limited to the supreme govern¬ 
ment. Hence, if any dispute should arise between the dependency and 
the supreme government, and if the dependency should appeal from the 
government to the people of the dominant state, it will probably find 
that it has not appealed to a better informed or more favourable tribunal. 
On the subject of the dispute, the people of the dominant country can 
scarcely be so well informed as their government; and in any struggle 
for power between their own country and the dependency, they are 

, likely to share all the prejudices of their government, and to be equally 
' misled by a love of dominion, and by delusive notions of national 
dignity.'—(Pp. 252-254.) 
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The principal disadvantages to which a Dependency, as such, 
is necessarily or naturally exposed, are divided by Mr Lewis’ 
into five. Its liability—I. To its laws being invalidated by 
technical objections; iJ. To an improper introduction of tli ^ 
laws, language, or religion of the dominant country; 3. 
having its higher offices filled by strangers; '4. To its interests 
being sacrificed to the factions of the dominant country ; 5. To 
its being involved in its wars- 

Thc first inconvenience is peculiar to subordinate legislation. 
The enactments of a supreme government may be good, or may 
be bad, but at all events they are laws. The decisions founded 
on them are legal; the rights which such decisions have given 
are safe. The law itself is safe, until the government believes 
it to be inconvenient. Subordinate legislation may be set aside 
without any reference to its convenience; and when it is set aside, 
all that has been done under it is void—all that has been acquired 
under it is insecure. 


Again, a Dependency is cither a colony or a conquest. In the first 
case, the colonists, as we have seen, carry with them so much of the 
law of the parent country as is applicable to their circumstances. 
Mr Lewis shows that this rule is so vague, that in almost every 
new case its application must be loft to the discretion of the judge. 
'I'o which he adds, that a colony loses the advantage of the pro¬ 
gressive legislative skill of the mother country. The English 
criminal law was introduced into Canada in 1774. Since that 


time we have almost reconstructed it; removed many of the 
absurdities of its procedure, and almost all the cruelty of its 
punishments ; but none of these improvements apply to Canada. 
On the other hand, if a Dependency be a conquest, it retains in 
the first instance, as we have seen, so much of its existing law as 
is not inconsistent with the fundamental principles of the laws of 
the conqueror. But these fundamental principles have never, at 
least as respects England, been defined. It is diflicult to say 
what laws of foreign origiti are inconsistent with them ; and still 
more difficult to say what arc not. This doubt, joined to the 
natural belief of the dominant country in the superiority of its 
own insitutions, leads it to substitute them for those of the 
dependency, and thus creates the second in Mr Lewis's list of 
disadvantages. 

‘ In deciding,' says he, ‘ how far the native institutions of a ceded 
or conquered dependency shall be maintained, and how far the in¬ 
stitutions of the dominant country shall he introduced in their stead, 
the persons conducting the government of such a dependency hav6 
strong inducements to adopt the latter course* It is far easier to ad¬ 
minister law with which one is familiar, than law which one has to 
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learn. It is far easier to carry on the business of government in one’s 
own language than in a foreign languago. Moreover, it requires a 
conHirleral>le sacrifice of self-love, or some magnaninuty, for a ruler to 
^hject himself to the necessity of going to school, and to place himstdf 
Muntarily in a situation of inferiority, in respect of knowledge, to the 
persons whom he is going to govern. Whereas, if the opposite system 
be adopted, the ruler is placed in u situation of almost immeasxirahle su¬ 
periority to tho natives, inasmuch as he is as far superior to them in 
knowledge as in power. Furthermore, there is tho disinteiested attach¬ 
ment which must men acquire fc)r the institutions of their native coun¬ 
try, partly from being habituated to live under them, and partly from 
being-accustomed to hear them extolled, and to be told that it is patri¬ 
otic to athnire and love them/—(R iiGl.) 


The forcible introduction into a conquered Dependency of the 
language or the religion of the conqueror, must always he wrong. 
"J'he introduction of any large portion of its laws is usually wrong. 
For a time it throws every thing into confusion. ’I'lie local 
practitioners and courts know nothing of the new law; the lawyers 
and judges sent out from the dominant country know nothing 
of the old law; and yet each must have to do with both, since 
the people arc to he governed as to the past by the one, and as 
to tlie future by llie other. I'he old law, too, is usually host 
suited to the habits of tho people, and always to thoir feelings; 
and unless a law he cheerfully, it will be imperfectly, obeyed. 

Again, with its laws, the dominant country must send out 
those who are to administer them. 'Fhese persons, if fic for their 
trust, must he highly paid, for they are to j)ractiso in exile what 
would be a lucrative profession at home. lUit this implies the 
great evil of expensive courts. As an cxam|)le of the extent of 
such evil, we will quote Mr Macaulay’s description of two of the 
Supreme Courts of British India :— 


‘ Till 1836, an Englishman at Agra or Beiiaros, who owed a small 
debt to a native, who had beaten a native, who had come with a body of 
blu(Jgemi-men and i)loughe(I up a native’s hnui, if sued by the injured 
party for damag-es, was able to drug that party before the supreme court; 
a court which in one most important point, the character of Ihe judges, 
stands as high as any court can stand, hut is ruinou>ly expensive. Ju¬ 
dicial corruption is indeed a most frightful evil ; yet it is not the worst 
of evils. A court may he corrupt, and yet it may do much good ; indeed, 
there is scarcely any court so corrupt as not to do much more justice 
than injustice. A sullied stream is a blessing compared to a total 
drought; and a court may be worse than corrupt—it may be inaccessible. 
The expenses of litigation in England are so heavy, that people daily sit 
down quietly under wrongs, and submit to Josses rather than go to law ; 
and yet the English are the richest people in the world. The people of 
India are poor; and the expenses of litigation in the Supreme Court are 
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five times as g;reat as the expenses of litig’ation at Westminster. An un- 
defenfled cause, which might he prosecuted in the Court of Queen's 
Bench for £H, cannot he prosecuted at Jlie Supreme Court under £40. 
Officers of the court are enabled to accuumlate, in a few years, out of the 
suhstann* of ruined suitors, fortunes larger than the oldest and most dis¬ 
tinguished servants of the (\)inpany can expect to curry home after thirty 
or forty years of eminent ser\ices. I speak of Bengal, where the system 
IS not in full ojicration. At Madras, the Supreme Court has, 1 believei 
fulfilled its tnissiou ; it has done its'vork; it has beggared every rich 
native within its jurisdiction, and is inactive for want of somebody to 
ruin.” 92,* 93.) 

That all its liio-hor offices should he filled by natives of the do¬ 
minant country, is not a necessary incident to a Dependency; but 
its occurrence is so frequent, that it may be called*a natural one. 
Malta may be considered a fair c’camplo of the coadnet of Eng¬ 
land. It is inhabited by a jieoph* of ancient civilization, without 
any material intermiKtine of hhiglisli settlers, using their own 
language, and laws, and for centuries, until it fell into our hands, 
independent. It is too small and poor to excite any fear; and 
tlierefore, on the one hniul, it ali'ords no piotext for the intro¬ 
duction of strangers to keep down the natives; and, on the other 
hainl, it has no nif*ans of resisting such an introduetion. From 
JaiiiI ('lenelg’s despancli, of the 27th March lH3S,f it appears 
that at that tiino (!79 persons were employed in the Civil £ ervice 
of Malta. Of tliese, were baiglislnnon, and f>42 Maltese, 
Imt that tlie average official income of each Fjnglisliman was 
L.523 : If): 6, and of each Maltose L,42 : 1: 11. 

The (^ninii^;sioners state,— 

‘ 'I'hat the sy^t^mm^ic, exclusion of natives from superior offices has 
in:nie lliom a (li‘f»r.ided class io tlu'ir own c*»untry. It has lowered them 
ill llie estiinatioij of and foreii-ncrs, and even in their own 

estimation ; and, in slant, it lias [U’oflnced the evil con«(Xjuences which 
were produced in Irelaiul bv the ci\il disaluiiticN mipused upon Catholics 
hy tiie law. 

‘'i'he appointment of natives to sujierior offices, combined with the 
principle of (le|)arlmental promotion, wonld rnU only I'levate tlie character 
of the MuUese, hy opening u care'*i’ to native merit, hut would also in¬ 
crease the efficiency of the government. According to the system hy 
which the government of Malta has been hitherto conducted, inefficient 
Englishmen have, in many cases, been placed at the head of dopartmaits. 


* Minutes ff the Supreme Government of India on Article XI of 
IB."?!), p. 20. Parliamentary Papers^ 183B, No. 275, 

I Report on Affairs of Malta^ Part ILp. 27. Parliamentary Papers, 
1838, No. 141, li. 
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And this evil was almost inseparable from the system of appointing 
Englishmen to those departments. Even in the case of a principal ofBee, 
not demanding the special knowledge which none but a native can pos¬ 
sess, it would probably be difficult for her Majesty’s government to 
|appoint an Englishman as efficient as many Maltese, who wou^l gladly 
accept the employment. Englishmen, who have ability and industry to 
recommend them, naturally prefer employment at home to employment 
in Malta; and, accordingly, the civil service of the it>lund has been, for 
the most part, abandoned to persons who, for various reasons, have been 
unable to succeed in their respective proffissions, or who have otherwise 
failed to advance their fortunes in England. 

* In proof of the truth of the opinion which we have now expressed, 
we may state that in many^ if not most cases, the business of a principal 
office filled by an Englishman has been performed by one of his Maltese 
subordinates. In consequence of this vicious arrangement, the revenue 
of the island has been burdened with a high salary paid to the useless 
principal; whilst the business has been performed by the subordinate, 
and less efficiently than it would have been if he had filled the office 
of his principal, and had been directly responsible.^^ 

The danger of being sacrificed to the party contests of the 
dominant country, is peculiar to the Dependencies of u popular 
government. In absolute monarchies, and pure oligarchies, 
parties are mere factions, the subjects of dispute are personal 
and local, and the treatment of the remoter parts of the empire, 
generally an oppressive one, remains unaltered, whatever be the 
hands to which it is confided. In a popular government, the 
opposition, in its constant hunt after grievances, seldom neglects 
that fertile seat of them, the Dependencies; and the experience 
of the last twenty years justifies Mr Lewis in saying, that their 
administration is attacked and defended, and indeed generally 
conducted, with reference not to the welfare of the dependency 
itself, or of the dominant country, but to the temporary inte¬ 
rests of the contending political parties ; * so that the people of 
‘ the dependency become the sport of questions and interests in 
‘ which they are not concerned, and the nature of which they do 
* not understand/—(P. 284.) 

The liability to be involved in the .wars of the dominant 
country, is the only disadvantage of dependence which Mr Lewis 
can be accused of exaggerating. War is, without doubt, one of 
th% greatest evils to which human society is exposed. Its 
frightful, but occasional destructiveness, when it actually occurs, 
is scarcely more mischievous than the constant waste of capital, 
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intelligence, and labour, occasioned by the necessity of being 
always fit to encounter it. At this instant, after more than 
thirty years of profound peace, there is probably no European 
monarchy which does not employ, for military purposes, inore^. 
than half its public revenue; that is to say, which docs not 
spend in barren and constantly recurring preparation for war, 
more than on all the means by which the morals, the intelligence, 
the health, the comfort, and the general welfare of its people, are 
promoted. Hut a Dependency is not more subject to any of these 
evils than a Sovereign state. If it be dragged into the wars of 
its dominant country, it escapes those to which, if left to itself, 
it would have been exposed by its own vanity, its own ambi-* 
tion, or its own weakness. It generally escapes the enormous 
waste of military expenditure in time of peace. And when war 
does occur, the fleets and armies which protect it are mainly pro¬ 
vided and maintained ’by the dominant country. War always 
dirniiiislies the prosperity of a Sovereign State—it sometimes in¬ 
creases that of a Dependency. 

We now proceed to consider the disadvantages aflfecting De¬ 
pendencies, in consequence of the forms of their local govern¬ 
ments, and the uses made by dominant countries of those forms— 
disadvantages dittering of course as these forms difler, and as 
they are differently used by the dominant country. 

The principal diffeiy^nce in local governments is the absence 
or presence of a representative legislative body. In the former 
case, the Dependency is exposed to the evils usually accompany¬ 
ing a government over which the governed have no constitu¬ 
tional control—evils great in a sovereign state, greater in a* De¬ 
pendency, greater still when that Dependency is also a colony ; 
and |)robably at their maximum when it is a conquered colony, 
differing in language, in laws, in religion, and in habits and 
feelings, fiom its conquerors. The local governor is a stranger, 
in the last case a foreigner. He comes with little knowledge, 
and goes before he has learned much of the concerns of his tem¬ 
porary subjects ; or has unlearned many of the prejudices which 
he brought with him. His principal officers are more per¬ 
manent. They are generally men who intend to settle in the 
Dependency; or at least to remain there until they liave accu¬ 
mulated fortunes. Sometimes they are appointed and remov¬ 
able by the governor, but usually they arc the nominees 
of the Home government, and hold office at its pleasure, 
which is in fact for life. Sometimes the governor cannot 
act in important matters without their concurrence; but in 
general he may disregard their advice, being bound, how¬ 
ever, to record it. But Mr Lewis remarks, with truth, that 
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the question whether the governor be or be not subject to the 
legal control of his permanent officers, is not of much practical 
importance. It is through them that the traditional routine by 
^which the details of administration are managed, is kept up The 
governor naturally relies on them for information and advice ; 
they form the society in which he lives, fie is dependent oii 
their sympathy as much as on their assistance. We agree, there¬ 
fore, with Mr Lewis, that ‘ whenever the executive government 
‘ is uncontrolled by a body representing the community, all the 
‘ powers of the local government will in general be vested for- 
‘ mally or virtually in the hands of an oligarchy of the worst de- 
‘ scription—an oligarchy unchecked by pui>lic opinion, and, if its 
‘ members are not natives of the dependency, having little or no 
* knowledge of the real condition and true interests of the go- 
‘ verned, and little or no sympathy with their oj)inions aiid 
‘ feelings.’—(P. 2!)3.) 

Having considered the consequences of the ah'sence of local 
representative bodies, we jrrocet'd to those which follow from 
their presence. 'I'hey de[)en(l much on the cotiduct of the sub¬ 
ordinate government. I'liat government may govern either 
by means of the representative body, or in spite of it, for there 
is no middle course. No legislative body elected by the people, 
confines itself to the mere business of legislation. At fu st, per¬ 
haps, it claims only the right to superintend the administration 
of the country, to complain of grievances, and petition fo'r reme¬ 
dies; but it soon demands the power of controlling it. It soon 
demands that the principal executive oflicers should possess its 
confTdonce—that is to .say, that they should be taken out of its 
own body, or rather out of the majority of that body, or at least 
be removable at the will of that majority. To concede this, is 
what wc have called governing by means of the representative 
body. This is the government of England and of hVance. In 
France the Crown, in England the Crown and the Peers, may 
moderate, and, in some measure, influence the action of the will 
of the Deputies and of the Commons, but they do not resist it. 

On the other hand, if the representative body be not allowed 
virtually to rule, it becomes an opposition. In a really indepen¬ 
dent country—that is to say, a country not kept down, like the 
con.stitutional states of Germany, by the fear of foreign inter¬ 
vention, the consequence is either the submission of the govern¬ 
ment, or a civil war, or a revolution ; for the representatives, by 
Stopping the supplies, produce an immediate crisis. If the go¬ 
vernment raise them by force, this is civil war, if it be resisted, 
or a revolution, if it be acquiesced in. But this weapon 
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is almost powerless in the hands of the representatives of a 
Dependency, The whole of its military, and a great part 
of its civil expenditure, is defrayed by the supreme govern¬ 
ment of the dominant country; and that government often 
retains in its hands the collection and application of a con¬ 
siderable roveime, which appears naturally to belong to the De¬ 
pendency,—such us the produce of its import duties, the rent of 
its mines, and the purchase-monies and qiiit-rcnts of its wild 
lands. 4’he subordinate government, therefore, suflers compa¬ 
ratively little inconvenience from the want of tlnit portion of its 
supplies which the Assembly can refuse. Without the concur¬ 
rence of the Assembly, it cannot indeed legislate, hut it can, and 
often does administer. This is what we have called governing 
in spite of the representative body. Trom the Ainoriean Itevulu- 
tion until the publication of Lord Durham's lleport, this was the 
system usually adopted in tl*c British dcpendcjicies possessing 
representative constitutions, 

This appears to ns to be the worst form wliich the govern¬ 
ment of a Depondenoy can as^^nme. It may not l)e practically 
the worst. 'I’lie integrity and prudence of the subordinate 
government may somewhat correct the inconveniences of the 
.system on which it proceeds, Canada w as. better governed by 
the Coloi»ial Ollico, and its nominees, than Sicily by Vorres, or 
than Mexico and Peru by the Spanish Viceroys, and the Council 
of the Indies. But great mi^cluef is unavoidable. 


' There is a great tendency/ sa>s Mr Lewis, * to a misconception of 
the character and powers of a suhordinate government. The relation of 
a suhovdinato to a siiprcine g(»venuneiit is a coniplicate<i relation, which 
the ]n'ople hoih of the doudnant coiintry and the dependency are likely 
to misunderstand ; and the incorrect notions enteitaineddiy eitlier }*arty, 
are likely to give rise to unfounded expectations and to practical errors 
in their political conduct. It is the duty of the dominant ctmntry to do 
every thing in its power to diffuse correct opinions, and to dispel errors 
respecting its political relations with the de])eiulency; and, still more, to 
avoid creating an error on this subject, since, in case of any collision he- 
tween the don»inant country and the de|tendency, which an error on this 
subject is likely to produce, the weaker party, that is, the de[>endeiicy, 
can scarcely fail to be the chief sufterer. Unless the dominant cmtntry 
should be prepared to concede virtual independence, it (Might carefully to 
avoid encouraging the people of the dependency to advance pretensions 
which nothing siiort of independence can satisfy. If a dominant country 
grants to a dependency popular institutions, and professes to allow it to 
exercise self-government, without being prepared to treat it as virtually 
independent, the dominant country by such conduct only mocks its de¬ 
pendency with the semblance of political institutions without their 
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reality. It is no genuine concession to grant to a dependency the names, 
and forms, and machinery of popular institutions, unless the dominant 
country will permit those institutions to bear the meaning which they 
possess in an independent community ; nor do such apparent concessions 
produce any benetit to the dependency, but, on the contrary, they sow 
the seeds of political dissensions, and perhaps of insurrections and wars, 
which would not otherwise arise.’—(P. 314.) 

In the contest which necessarily takes place between the repre- 
sentative Assembly and the Local Government, each party fights 
its battle at the expense of the people. Delirant reges, plectun- 
tur Achivi. The local government selects for its officers not 
those who are most fitted for the public service, but those who 
are most obedient to its orders—those whose insignificance shel¬ 
ters them from unpopularity, or whose callousness enables them 
to brave it. It hears with prejudice the advice of those who are 
best acquainted with the concerns of the Dependency, or refuses 
,to listen to them at all. As it knows that all its intentions will 
be misrepresented, and all its measures thwarted, it endeavours 
to escape responsibility by inaction, or by referring every ques¬ 
tion to the home government. The home government, anxious 
also to escape responsibility, and perplexed by its ignorance of 
the elements on which a decision ought to be founded, is equally 
irresolute, and equally procrastinating. Sometimes it returns a 
vague answer, which the local government is to interpret as it 
can—sometimes it delays deciding, until the time for useful de¬ 
cision has past—sometimes it is swayed by the suggestions of 
half-informed or interested advisers—and sometimes it adopts 
the conduct which is best suited, not to the dependency, but to 
the House of Commons—the conduct which is not the most be¬ 
neficial, but which can be the most easily defended, which can 
be justified by some precedent—or promotes the interests of some 
influential party, or flatters the prejudices of the English public. 
If the administratiqn of the Dependency were despotic, it would 
probably be vigorous—if it were popular, it would be well in¬ 
formed ; but the system which we have described combines the 
faults of both—the ignorance and carelessness of a Despotism, 
and the weakness and vacillation of a Democracy. 

On the other hand, the Local Assembly, urged by the fierce 
passions which influence provincial party spirit, and undeterred, 
as Mr Lewis has well remarked, by the sense of responsibility 
which moderates those who hope themselves to take ofiice, pur¬ 
sues a course which, in an independent state, no opposition would 
venture, and no public w'ould tolerate. Sometimes it stops alto¬ 
gether the supplies which lie within its power—sometimes it ap- 
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propriates them to corrupt or party purposes—sometimes it refuses 
to Uikc part in any legislation whatever—sometimes it will pass 
laws only for a year or six months, and then refuses to renew 
them; or it tacks the renewal of a necessary law to an enact¬ 
ment, which it'knows that the other branches of the subordinate 
government must reject- It tries to frighten or worry the pub¬ 
lic officers into resignation, by impeachment; and selects for its 
attack those whose ability renders them most useful to its own 
enemy—the subordinate government. Its object being not to 
improve the existing system, but to subvert it, it strives to make 
that system impracticable, by rendering it odious; and to render 
it odious, by making it produce the least amount of good, and 
the greatest amount of evil, of which it is capable. 

It is easy to theorize on such a state of things, and to predict 
the fate of the unhappy province thus made the seat of a chronic 
civil war; but we can support the theory by experience. Lord 
Durham visited two countries not dissimilar in natural advan¬ 
tages,—each possessing representative Assemblies, but differing in 
this, that for the last seventy years these Assemblies have been 
allowed to manage the internal affairs of the one, and have not 
been allowed to manage those of the other. The countries to 
which we allude arc of course the United States, and the llritish 
North American provinces. Lord Durham states, in tlie follow¬ 
ing words, ^ the contrast between the American and the Bri- 
‘ tish sides of the frontier, in every sign of productive indiis- 
‘ try, increasing wealth, and progressive civilisation/ 

‘ By (lesrribing/ he says, ^ one side of the frontier, and reversing 
the picture, the other would he also described- On the American side, 
all is activity and bustle. The forest lias been widely cleared; every 
year numerous settlements arc formed, and thousands of farms are 
created out of the waste ; the country is intersecteil hy common roads; 
canals and railroads are finished, or in the course of formation ; the ways 
of communication and transport are crowded with people, and enlivened 
by numerous carriages and large steam-boats. The observer is surprised 
by the number of harbours on the lakes, and the number of vessels tliey 
contain; while bridges, artificial landing-places, and commodious wharfs, 
are formed in all directions as soon as required. Good houses, ware¬ 
houses, mills, inns, villages, towns, and even great cities, arc almost seen 
to spring up out of the desert. Every village has its school-house and 
place of public worship. Every town has many of both, with its town- 
hall buildings, its book-stores, and probably one or two banks and new's- 
papers ; and the cities with their fine clnirches, their great hotels, their 
exchanges, court-houses, and municipal halls, of stone or marble, so new 
and fresh as to mark the recent existence of the forest where they now 
stand, would be admired in any part of the Old World. On the British 
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eitle of the lino, with the exception of a few favoured spots, where some 
approach to American prosperity is apparent, all seems waste and deso¬ 
late. Tliere is hut one railroad in all British America, and that, running 
between the St Lawrence and Lake Champlain, is only fifteen miles long. 
The ancient city of Montreal, which is naturally the capital of the Ca¬ 
nadas, will not bear the least comparison, in any res|)oct, with Buffalo, 
which ib a creation of yesterday. But it is not in the difference hetneen 
the larger towns on the two sides, that we shall find the best evidence of 
our own inferiority. That painful but most undeniable truth is most 
manifest in the country districts through which the line of national sepa- 
ratihn passes for one thousand miles. There, on the side of both the 
Canadas, and also of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a widely scatter¬ 
ed population, poor, and apparently unenterprising, though hardy and 
indubtrions, separated from each other by tracts of intervening forest, 
without towns and markets, almost without roads, living in mean houses, 
drawing little more than u rude subsistence from ill-cultivated land, and 
seemingly incapable of improving their condition, present the most in¬ 
structive contrabt to their enterprising and thriving neighbours on the 
American si<le. Major Head, the assistant commissioner of tlie Crown 
Lauds' Intjuiry, uhom I sent to New Brunswick, states, that when tra¬ 
velling near the frontier lino of that province and the State of Maine, 
now on one side and then on the other, he could always tell on which 
side he was by the obvious superiority of the American settlements in 
every respect. This view ia confirmed by another fact equally indis¬ 
putable. Throughout the frontier, from Amhersthurgh to the ocean, 
the market value of land is much greater <>n the American tha*» on the 
liritish side. • In not a few parts of the frontier this difference amounts 
to as much as 1000 per cent, and in some cases to even more. 'Flio ave¬ 
rage diilereuce, as lietween Upper Canada and the States of New York 
and Michigan, is nolorioubly several hundred per cent. Mr Hastings 
Kerr of Quebec, whose knowledge of the value of land is generally sup¬ 
posed to l>e more extensive ami accurate than that of any other person, 
states that the })rice of land in Vermont and New Hampshire, close to 
the line, ia five dollars per acre, and, in the adjoining British townsliips, 
only one dollar. On this side the line a very large extent of land is 
%vholly unsaleable even at Such low prices, while, on the other side, pro¬ 
perty is continually changing hands. The price of two or three shillings 
per acre, would purchase immense tracts in I.ower Canada and New 
Brunswick. In the adjoining states it would be difficult to obtain a 
single lot fur less than us many dollars. In and near Stanstead, a border 
township of Lower Canada, and one of the most improved, 48,000 acres 
of fine land, of which Governor Sir U. S. Milne obtained a grant to 
himself in 1810, was recently sold at the price of two shillings per 
acre. 

‘ It might be supposed by persons unacquainted with the frontier 
country, that the soil on the American side is of very superior fertility. 
I am positively assured, that superior natural fertility belongs to the Bri¬ 
tish territory. In Upper Canada, the whole of the great peninsula be- 
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tween Lakes Erie and Huron, comprising nearly half of the available 
land of the province, is generally considered the best grain country on 
the Amjrican continent. The soil oF the border townsliipa of Lower 
Canada is allowed, oil all hands, to ho superior to that of the border 
townships of New York, Vermont, and New Hampshire; while the 
lands of New Hrunswiok, equal in natural fertility to those of iMaine, 
enjoy superior natural means of cominunicalion.’* 

We now come to the other alternative, that of giving; to the 
rcprcscntativo body the influence over the internal concerns of 
the country, wdiicli it would enjoy if that country were jiide*^ 
pendent. Under this systtm the subordinate government places 
its ofHcial patronage at the disposition, or at least under the con¬ 
trol, of tlie majority for llic time being in the local assembly,— 
as^jents to iis legislation, and in fact, with the exception of its 
trade, its political relations, and its military defence, allows the 
assembly to manage all the alhiirs of the dependency. This, as 
we Jiave already stated, was the manner in which our American 
colonies were governed during the seventeenth, and the greater 
])art of the ei^iliteenth century. I'liis is the system demanded 
l»y (\inada by the name of responsible government; and for the 
last four years apparently conceded by England. 

On this system Air Lewis remarks that a Dependency thus 
gov('rne(l, would, as respects its internal affairs, be indepen¬ 
dent, except on the ran; occasions on which the supreme 
government tliouglit fit to interfere; and that when such occa¬ 
sions (lid occur, the Dependency, unaccustomed to control, 
would resist. We do not sec- the foix*e of this objection, if 
it he mi.'ant as one. Wo sludl see licreafter, that the only 
real advantages which a dominant country derives from ils de- 
jjcndencies an', first, the security of a commerce uninterrupted 
by war or by liostile tariffs ; and, secondly, an outlet for its emi¬ 
grant population, lint these advantagCvS it retains under the 
jwoposed system of general non-interfefence. Foreign commerce, 
and the reception of emigiants from the dominant country, are 
matters whicli dependencies always leave to the supreme govern¬ 
ment, and they are the only matters in which that government 
ought to interfere. Every thing else should he left to those who 
arc on the spot. "J'he people of England may think that the 
people of Canada mismanage their wild lands; that tlicy waste 
the provincial revenue on public works extravagantly expensive, 
or ill planned, or, as without doubt is often the case, mere jobs; 
that they ought to have a privileged Church, and that it ought to 
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be endowed with one-seventh of the land. In these opinions 
the people of England may be right or may be wrong; but what 
business is it of theirs ? There is nothing so disagreeable in 
private life, or so dangerous in politics, as the restless spirit of 
meddling, which wishes to set every body right. Of course, if 
the supreme government, or the home government, thinks itself 
responsible for the due management of the internal affairs of the 
Dependency, it must constantly interfere in them ; but in that 
case, as we have already remarked, the Dependency ought to be 
governed directly. It ought to be politically incorporated, send 
its representatives to Parliament, and throw aside the trouble¬ 
some machinery of a subordinate government. If this is imprac¬ 
ticable, it ought to be left to itself. 'J'he circumstances which 
are objections to direct government, must be equally objections 
to interference. The middle course—the half measure of giving 
to the Dependency a local government, but exercising over that 
government a jealous superintendence—may flatter the vanity of 
the dominant country—may gratify it by giving to it the appear¬ 
ance of a vast outskirt of Empire—may afford badges for its fac¬ 
tions when they want matter of dispute—may enable it to people 
its colonies with the refuse of its jails, and to govern them by the 
refuse of its aristocracy- But there its utility ends. 

To say that this system of interference ought to be maintained, 
in order to promote the welfare of the Dependency, is mockery. 
It is the argument of every despot. ‘ My people are Oot lit to 
‘ be their own masters. I am responsible for their happiness, 
* and I intend to make them happy, not in their own way, which 
‘ is absurd, but in mine.' It is far Jess plausible than the assever¬ 
ation of Mr Callvoun, that the negroes of the Carolinas are kept 
in slavery for their own good. To say that it ougJit to be main¬ 
tained, in order to preserve the connexion between the Depen¬ 
dency and the dominant country, is, if possible, still more erro¬ 
neous. It is a system wliicli places that connexion in constant 
and immediate danger of severance. It is a system under which 
the inhabitants of the Dependency believe that that connexion 
impoverishes, injures, and degrades them—diminishes the value 
of their laud, capital, and labour—robs them of their rights as 
citizens, and renders their resentment contemptible, because it is 
impotent. It is a system in which the dominant country at last 
considers the Dependency a mere nuisance, a manufactory of 
complaints, wasting whole days of the public time, of which 
every minute is valuable;—led by demagogues more ignorant, 
unreasonable, and dishonest, than the worst examples in Europe; 
in short, as an incumbrance which must be endured, only be- 
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cause it cannot be cast off without wounding the vanity, or, to 
use the common expre^^sion, tlie honour of the nation. No con¬ 
nexion can be safe when such are the feelings on each side. 

Having considered tlic advantages and disadvantages whidi 
affect a Dependency, in consequence of its relation to a dominant 
country, we proceed to those which affect a dominant country, 
in consequence of its relation to a Dependency. We will begin 
with the disadvantages. In the first place, the dominant country 
must protect the Dependency from foreign aggression and from 
internal di'^turbance. Even in peace this may be a serious bur¬ 
then, A few Islands in the tropics now occupy more of our 
troops than are sufficient foi the whole of Great Britain. The 
petty dependency of Algiers costs France an army of more than 
100,000 men, and an annual expenditure of more than three 
millions sterling. In time of war this expenditure may be inde¬ 
finitely increased. The Dependencies of an Kmpirc are always 
its most vulnerable points, and the preparation for defence must 
answer to the danger of attack. Again, Dependencies add to the 
probability of war, even more than they do to its expenses. 'J'he 
greater part of the wars of the last century were colonial. A 
dispute about a Dependency was the occasion of our war u'irh 
France in 1803 ; and disputes about Dependencies Iiave been the 
principal causes which have threatened war during the last Unity 
years. Again, partly in order to reconcile the Dependency to the 
restrictions imposed on its commerce, and partly in consequence 
of the influence which persons connected with it, as proprietors, 
mortgagees, or traders, possess in the imperial councils, the 
dominant country generally gives to the productions of the De¬ 
pendency a complete or a qualified monopoly in her own mar¬ 
kets. In Sugar alone, the monopoly thus given by England 
costs us a million a-year in public reveuue, and twuce that amount 
in private expenditure. If the account between England and 
her Dependencies could be stated, and the public and private 
loss compared with the public and private gain, we believe tbnt 
the excess of loss would equal the whole remaining cost of pro¬ 
tecting and governing the British islands. 

Nor must the waste of public time and attention on the 
internal affairs of the Dependency be forgotten. This, in¬ 
deed, may be avoided, if the dominant country wdll give up 
its habits of jealous interference, and allow the Dependency 
to manage its own concerns in its own way; but, while those 
habits last, the inconvenience is considerable. A party con¬ 
test about the affairs of a colony turned out a Ministry in 
1839; and though it returned to power, it never recovered 
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the shock which the Jamaica debate occasioned. Next year, 
month after month was employed in discussiiifr how the Im¬ 
perial Parliament ought to deal with the'Clergy Reserves of 
Canada. Night after night wo listeneil to debates as to the 
meaning of the words, ‘ a Protestant Clergy.’ One Bishop or 
Tory peer after another plunged into the dark metaphysics of 
property; to show that even the under-graduates of Christchurch 
and Trinity had a vested interest in the colonial provision made 
by our ancestors for the Anglican Church. Oihcrs excluded 
fioin a share of the provision all Presbyterians; since, according 
to the true doctrine of Apostolic Succession, no Presbyterian 
Minister is a Clergyman. Others urged the duty of the supreme 
government to propagate the religion which they assumed to be 
exclusively true; to tolerate indeed all otiicr sects, but to endow 
only the Church of England. We are not dwelling now on tlie 
dangers of the discussion, on the prohahility that a factions vote, 
meant merely to tease Lord Melbourne, ndglit have ligliU-d up 
war in Canada, in the United States, and ultimately in Europe ; 
but merely on the waste which it occasioned of public time and 
attention. The supreme government of tlie British J'lrnpire has 
not time or attention for half the matters which it necessarily 
must dispose of. To throw on it duties which could be perlonned 
by others, is to aggravate one of its greatest defects. 

When we consider the magnitude of the evils imposed on the 
dominant country by the jmsessiori of a Dependency, U may be 
supposed that the advantages, purchased at such trouble, such 
expenditure, and such risk, must be enormous. That they must 
be very attractive, that tliey must be of a kind strongly alleeting 
the imagination, is obvious. We arc induced to place at the 
head of them that wdiich Mr Lewds places last, ‘ the glory which 
‘ a country is supposed to derive from an extensive colonial em- 
^ pire.’ We concede, indeed, to Mr Lewis, ^ that a nation de- 

* rives no true glory from a possession which produces no assign- 
^ able advantage to itself, or to other communities.’ We con¬ 
cede to him, ‘ that if a nation possess a dependency, from which 

* it derives no public revenue, no military or*naval stiengili, 

* and no commercial advantages, or facilities for emigration, 
‘ which it would not equally enjoy if the dependency W'ere iinle- 

* pendent, and if the dependency suflFers the evils which are the 

* almost inevitable consequences of its political condition, such 

* a possession cannot justly be called glorious.’ * We concede 
all this, and we admit that this is nearly a fair picture of the 
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usual relations of dependencies and dominant countries. Still 
we believe that the desire of this glory is the most frequent 
motive, if not for the acquisition, at least for the retention of 
dependencies. 

‘ To propose/ said Adam Smith seventy years ap:o, ‘ that Gieat Bri¬ 
tain sliouM Yoluntarily ^ive up all authority over her colonies, and leave 
them to elect their own mayistrales, to enact their own laws, and to 
make peace and war, ns they think proper, would he to jiropose 

such u measure as never was, and never uiJl he, ado]»ted hy any nation 
in the world. No nation ever voluntarily gave up the doininiun ol any 
province, how troublesome soever it inij*la be to govern it, and how 
RiiuiII soever llie revenue which it alFordefl might be in propi»rtion to 
tlie expense which it occasioned. Such sacnlices, though they might 
irequeiitly i>e agreeable to the intere.st, me always inorlilying to the 
j)ride of every nation, 'I'ho most visionary entliusiasts would he scarcely 
c.tpable of jiroposing such a measure, with any serious liojies, at least, 
of its ever being ado])ted,' ^ 


Some real advantages, however, a dominant country docs de¬ 
rive from a Dependency; though most of them arc 8u)>jcct to 
JVIr Lewis’s remark, that ‘ they depend on the present system 

* of international relations, and the exclusive and anti-social 

* }>()licy to which independent states have been led by a mis- 

* taken view of their own interests/ f 

Some Dependencies are military posts. Such are Gibraltar, 
Malta, the Ionian Islands, and Aden. We occupy them paitly 
for our own coiivenieiice, and partly to excliwlo our rivals. 2. 
Some dominant countries have drawn a public revenue from 
tlit/r De|)onduicics. Spain is supposed to obtain now about a 
million a-yvar from Cuba. Jh A dominant country wbicdi j>io- 
hibits a dependency from selling in any maiket l)ul her own, 
may sometimes obiuiii its productions under their real market 
value. 'Miore was a period at the beginning of this century 
during which Ihigland extorted this advantage from her West 
Indian colonies, lint it excited so much discontent, that she 
was soon forced to surrcjider it, and to allo^ them a direct trade 
with other countries. 4. Where a dominant country po'^ses^cs 
rich Dependencies, and great productive powers, she may secure 
a steady market to her industry by preventing her Dependencies 
from subjecting her products to prohibitions, or to excessive or 
diri'creiitial duties. And it is peculiar to this advantage that it 
is not obtained at the expense of the dependency, The Depen- 
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deucy is prevented merely from sacrificing both the immediate 
and the permanent interests of the whole body of its con¬ 
sumers to the immediate interests of a few of its capitalists and 
artisans. If the American states had remained British de¬ 
pendencies, they would not have been allowed to fetter and 
misdirect by protective tariffs their own capital and industry, 
as well as ours. It is true that most dominant countries have 
abused this power. They have endeavoured to obtain in the 
market of the dependency not their natural share, the share which 
their superiority as manufacturers or as carriers would havegivtMi 
them, hut a monopoly. And they have thereby injured both par¬ 
ties ; the Dependency by diminishing its powers both of produc¬ 
tive and unproductive consumption; the dominant country by 
cliecking the growth and wealth of her own customer, the De¬ 
pendency, and by directing a portion of her own productive forces 
to objects on which they are employed at a disadvantage. But 
the liability of a power to abuse by human ignorance, cupidity, 
and injustice, though it diminishes its advantages, cannot be said 
to destroy them. 5, A densely peopled dominant country may 
sometimes find in a tliinly peopled Dependency a vent tor her 
own surplus population. Such a vent is becoming almost 
necessary to England. A commercial code, which, by its prohi¬ 
bitions, its preferences, its sliding scales, and its mixture of 
morality and faction with finance, seems to have been almost a 
contrivance for rendering the industry of onr towns irregular 
and insecure; and a system of poor-laws, wliich has created in 
many country districts a labouring population for whom there 
is no profitahle employment, and then has chained them to tlieir 
place of settlement, liave produced local congestions of people, 
which threaten first to ruin the parishes on which they feed ; 
and ultimately to disturb the tranquillity, on which the pro¬ 
sperity of England, more perhaps than that of any other coun¬ 
try in the world, depends. For this disease the most immediate 
palliative is emigration. Onr influence over our dependencies 
enables us to prevent their creating obstacles, and to obtain from 
them some direct assistance. And it seems, at first sight, pro¬ 
bable that those whose emigration is desirable, will be mure easily 
persuaded to it if it do not involve a new allegiance, and the 
education of their children as aliens. 

It appears, however, from experience, that dependencies 
are not necessary to emigration, and it seems doubtful whe¬ 
ther they materially promote it. No country possesses de¬ 
pendencies so extensive, and so thinly peopled, as those of 
England- No country so systematically encourages emigra* 
tion to those dependencies. Yet, of the 93,501 persons who 
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lelt the British islands in 1845, 58^5^8 emigrated to the 
United States, and only 0‘4,J)GI5, therefore, to our depen¬ 
dencies, even supposing them to have absorbed all the re¬ 
mainder. For the twenty years ending with 18-14, the aggre¬ 
gate emigration has been at the rate of 02,779 a-year, or 
1,255,975 in the whole, of whom 5(30,0113, nearly one half, have 
gone to the United States.* And yet ihe British government 
not merely abstains from promoting emigration to the United 
States, but endeavours, by every means in its power, by ap¬ 
pointing agents, by circulating information, and even by pecu¬ 
niary assistance, to direct it towards our own dependencies. 
'I’herv' seems no reason ft)r supposing that, if our American and 
Australian colonies were independent, they would offer less faci¬ 
lities to emigration than they do now. 

We are inclined, indeed, to believe, that the class which most 
profiis hy the outlet afforded by the British deporuloncies, con¬ 
sists not of the poor, but of the rich. Not one poor family in 
five hundred emigrates, not one in tw'o hundred and fifty ever 
thinks of doing so. How few are the families among the higher 
classes who do not look to Asia or America as afibrdiug a cer¬ 
tain or a probable provision for some of their members ! Among 
the social advantages enjoyed by the British aristocracy^ tliere 
is none which so inueli excites the envy of foreigjiers. 4'hoy 
complain that, with them, there is little career for educated 
young men. That the army, vast as it is in most continental 
states, is overstocked; that the government departments at 
home, though every expedient is used to create duties, in order 
to provide for functionaries, are beset hy candidatCsS; that trade 
requires capital, and law and medicine extraordinary talents; 
and that the result is, that half the young men of fair abilities, 
small means, and good education, who arc turned out every 
year from their schools and universities into the world, find that 
the world does not want their services. England, they say, 
provides for such persons in her colonies, or in India. Uhere 
is some exaggeration in this statement, hut the facts are sub¬ 
stantially true. We owe mainly to them our immunity from 
the indigent well-instructed idlers who fill the streets of Paris 
and Berlin, dissatisfied with their position, dissatisfied with the 
existing order of things, and anxious to try the chances of revo¬ 
lution or war. And we trust that the opportunities now offered 
to young men possessed of knowledge, energy, and some capital, 
to employ them all in agriculture or commerce in the countries 
which are now our dependencies, will long continue. For this 
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purpose, however, they need not remain Dependencies. The 
educated emigrant, indeed, is not so ready to live under a 
foreign government as the labourer or the artisan ; but he can 
do so. Natives of Great Britain, particularly of the northern 
portion, swarm in all the commercial marts of the civilized 
world. But the provision which our Dependencies, as Depen¬ 
dencies, offer, is already diminishing, and must in time almost 
disappear. 'I hat provision consists in the monopoly of the pa¬ 
tronage of the subordinate government. Such a rnonoply is 
obviously misenievous to a Dependency possessing native candi¬ 
dates qnaliiied for office. If our Dependencies are ill governed, 
we shall lose them. If they are well governed, the natives 
will rise in w^'ealth, knowledge, and importance. They will 
demand their share in tlie administration of the country ; and in 
lime tliat share will amount to nearly the whole. Thh is 
already the case in (Xanadu; it will soon be the case in all our 
other American possessions; and ultimately it must take place 
even in India. 

i here remains one incident to the relation between a domi¬ 
nant country and a Dependency, which we have reserved until 
we had considered all its other qualities—its tendency to a sud¬ 
den and calamitous termination. All other political relations 
are capable of indefinite duration or of gradual change. IJiat 

of a Dependency to a dominant country bears the seeds of a vio¬ 
lent dissolution. 

We have seen that this relation exposes a Dependency to 
many grievous evils, and offers to it only one irnptulant 
benefit—protection ; and we Jiave seen that, liaving a com¬ 
plete, though snbordinute legihlat.ive and a<lniinistrative or- 
gatiization, it possesses, at least in appearance, the means of 
seU-government. As soon, therefore, as a Dependency thinks 
itselt capable ot self-protection, it instinctively attempts to ob¬ 
tain indepondonce. 1 requently such an attempt is made by a 
Dependency wliich is totally unfit for self-defence or for self- 
rule; as was the case with Ireland in the last centniy, and with 
the ^Spanish colonies and Lower Canada in the present; and we 
may be sure^ that it will never be long delayed after the grounds 
for making it are sufficleixt. If the dominant country, to wdiieh 
a dependency, even when loyal, is generally burdensome, and 
when dissatisfied is both burdensome and dangerous, would 
cheerfully, or even reluctantly, consent, the consequences, both 
iinnu'diate and ultimate, wmuld generally be beneficial to both 
pai ties—ulways, indeed, in the case of a distant Dependency to 
the dominant country, and almost always to the Dependency. 
Lat vanity in the muss of the people, and the interest of those 
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who profit by the monopolies, the patronage, and the other 
abuses of the connexion, have always prevented such an ac¬ 
quiescence. And the result generally is war, the intervention 
of foreign powers, and ultimately separation, after a contest, 
which sometimes, as in the case of the Spanish colonies, ruins 
the Dependency, and sometimes, as in the case of the British 
colonies, subjects the dominant country to burdens which she 
never can shake off. 

In the rare cases in wliich the Dependency is so near to the 
dominant country, as to be capable of direct government, the 
remedy is incorporation. If this cannot be applied, we almost 
fear that there is none. 

If a Dependency be denied a popular representation, it has 
no organ to express ils wants or its complaints. It has no 
means of access to the only clicck on its mal-administration,—the 
public opinion of the dominant country. While all is externally 
calm, abuses, vexations, and insults, the results not of ill-will, 
but of what is mor<? offensive, of contempt and neglect, render 
the whole population of the Dependency quietly and silently hos¬ 
tile ; until some accident, a provocation of a new kind, or the 
presetice of a foreign force, or some calamity or danger affect¬ 
ing the dominant country, occasions a sudden and general insur¬ 
rection. If it receive a popular assembly, and that assembly be 
not allowed substantially to direct the local government—if the 
principal offices and power, emolument and trust, are not filled 
by persons selected from its majority—if op[)osition to the exe¬ 
cutive, or to tlie other legislative authorities, be the great busi¬ 
ness of the body which represents the people, it will probably 
create obstacles which render good government impossible, and 
constitutional government so difficult, that the dominant country 
either annuls the representative body, and thus incurs the 
dangers which we have described as resulting from its absence, 
or concedes for all internal i)ur|)oscs virtual independence. 

If the dominant country make this concession— that is to say, if 
it allow to the local [lopular assembly the influence which naturally 
belongs to it—it creates a relation more permanent, without doubt, 
than either of the former, but still fated to the same end. It is 
a relation requiring from each party a degree of good sense and 
forbearance, which experience docs not allow us toiexpect. 1 he 
dominant country will see mucli in the administration of the 
Dependency which it thinks absurd or mischievous; for it will 
probably think mischievous or absurd every institution and mode 
of conduct which differs from its own. It will probably fancy 
that it is its duty to interfere; and, if it do interfere, it will be 
resisted. 
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On the other hand, the Dependency will find fault with the 
portion of its administration which the dominant country retains. 
It will not bear that its le{>*islation should be subject to be dis¬ 
allowed, its commerce to be restricted, and its foreign relations 
to be altogether decided by the imperial government. Having 
its own government, its own institutions, its own traditions, and ^ 
its own history, with the strength of a nation it will acquire the 
feelings of one. It will admit, perhaps, that it owes allegiance 
to the sovereign of the country which calls itself dominant; it 
will admit that the inhabitants of that country arc the fellow- 
subjects of its own citizens; but it w'ill deny that it owes any 
allegiance to the supreme government of that country. It will 
affirm that its own parliament is co-ordinate with the parliament 
which calls itself imperial. It wdll alfirm, in short, that it is an 
independent state, connected, indeed, with another state by the 
accident of a common allegiance,—as Hanover was connected 
with Great Britain, or Scotland, before the Union, with Eng¬ 
land,—but in no respect subordinate to that state. And sooner 
or later, according to the rapidity of its growth, it will establish 
its pretensions. No one can believe that, even if we had ab¬ 
stained from taxing our American colonies, the United States 
would now have been subject to a subordinate government. 

In general, it may l)e said that one of the chief causes which 
weakens the ju)Wor and diminishes the prosperity of a great a)id 
enterprising maritime nation, is its liability to be cramped, and 
weighed down and exhausted, by a parasitical growth of Depen¬ 
dencies. It seems to he the fate of every such nation to waste 
her resources, first in creating them, afterwards in protecting 
them, and at last in vain efibrts to retain them. 
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NOTE, 


Respecting certain Murepresentations contained in the 
Westminster Review for March last. 


Tine Krlitor of this Journal feels it to be his duty to notice 
certain misrepresentations contained in the IVestminster Review 
for March last, rcji;ardinjj Mr IStephen, Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. That gentleman is there represented 
(No, Lxxxviii. pp. 190-1-2) as the author of various Articles, 
or parrs of Articles, relative to the Colonization and Affairs of 
New Zealand, published in this Journal in the years 1840-1-2, 
and 4. No one who looks at these allegations can for a motneiit 
misapprehend their character and intentions; but it is no part 
of the duty or business of the writer of this Note to comment 
upon them ; and he, therefore, simply limits himself to a broad 
and explicit denial of the pretended facts which they set forth. 
JMr Stephen never either wrote, or advised, or saw, till he saw 
them in their resj)eetive Numbers as published—if indeed he 
saw them even then—any one of the Articles or passages refer¬ 
red to in the iVesttninster Review as written by him; and the 
Editor of this Journal may add, though nowise called upon to 
do so, that Mr Stephen never wrote for it any Article upon 
any Colonial subject whatever. 

The Editor of the Westminster Review wdll of course judge, 
according to his own notions of the courtesies proper to such 
occasions, whether he will insert the above denials in his next 
Number or not. 

M. N. 


No. CLXIX^ will be published in July. 
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Canada, its geological features similar to Norway and Sweden, 117. 

Canada, Lord Durliam on its udndnistratioii, 534-535—contrasts its 
want of cultivation on its frontier with that of the UidteJ States, 
516-518. 

Carihayc, its population at the la^ginning of the Punic war, 3GI. 

Chawpfillion^s important discovery in Egyptian Idiu'oglyphics, 397. 

ClmnrrUora, J.ord, of iMigland, tlioir lives, by Jobu I.ord Canijibell, 
275 — lliose of England and France contrasted in tludr training and 
appointment, 278-281, and 285-286—ibis higli ofliec ocen])ied liolK 
by lawyers, soldiers, and laymoii, 28i-285-^moaniiig‘of the term 
CiiANor.i.LoK, 285—odice of. 285-287—early Keepers of the (Jreat 
Seal, 287*288—pecuniary value of the ollice, 288—political autho¬ 
rity attaelied to it, 289—personal responsibility of, 289-290—his 

general superintendence Over tlio adirdidstrution of the law, 290— 
p(uud priwers of, ib ,—opportunity they Jiad of improving the law', 
291—patronage of the law, 291-292—legislative powers foriricrly 
attached to the ofiice, 292—transition made in tlic law hy Clian- 
ccllors and llielr clerks, 293-295—period at whieli the Chancellor 
was made head judge, 295—erection of the Court of (dianeery, 
296-299—learning of the Chancellors, 301—of Bury, ib. —of 
Wickham, 303—position they stood between the King and Barons, 
303-304—character of Sir Thomas More, 304-311—of Lord Francis 
Bacon, 311-319—contrast between Bacon and Sir Edward Coke, 

319- 320—Chancellors of the Commonwealth and two last Stuarts, 

320— by whom was the Court of Chancery re-adjusted at the Rc- 
forznation ? 323—sketch of the Earl of Shaiiesbury^ 334-335. 
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Chamery-i Court of, distinct province of as a court of equity, 29f5-299 
—by whom was it rc*cast at the Reformation? 323—admirable tri¬ 
bunal which it forms, 477—but most expensive, 477-478—and defec¬ 
tive, in as far as its action is merely judicial and legal, 479- 

Charitable Trusts in England, Bill for securing their due administration, 

479 — value of their rental and extent of their acreage, ib. —probable 
full value of the lands, houses, rent-charges, and personal ])roperty in¬ 
vested in, 477—the only remedy at present for misapplication <»f the 
funds is hyajjplying to the Court of Chancery, i?#.—ox 2 >ense of,477-478 
—instanced in two eases, 478—abuses it cannot even remedy, 479— 
powers granted to the conimissionors in the hill of session 1846*. 

480- 483—analysis of the powers proposed, 482-484—class from 
which the commissioners and ins 2 )cctors arc j)ro 2 )oscd to be taken, 
484-485—to be appointed by tlio Lord Chancellor, 48.)—tlie j)oli(!y 
of this questioned, ib. —duty of tlm ln3])ectors, IBfJ—tenure by wlih^li 
the commissioners are to hold ollicc, ib, —some provihions which the 
act should contain, 486-187* 

Church Property not the j)atrimony of the poor, as siipj>ose<l by some 
writers, 96-99. 

Civilization, })rogress of, 141-142. 

Coke, Sir Edward, conduct and character of, eoutrasted willi Lord 
Bacon, 319-320. 

Colony, definition of with that of a de 2 )cndeiu:y, 521-522. Sec Depen- 
deneles. 


Commons, House of, privilege of, considered, I, See Privilege, 

Corn trade ami laws of Athens, 352—cousnniption of, and from wlienco 
derived, 352—(see Attica) 352-350—corn trade of Rome, 356—(see 
Ko7ne,) 

Cromwell, Oliver, his anxiety to liavc the law j>uniied from its abuses, 
321-323. 

Cummerow, Dulow, his work on the states of Europe in their internal 
and external relations, 224—churacterly.cd, 225. 

Czerski, io\\n, early history of, 115—his alienation from the Roman 
Catholic Church, ib ,—author of the late religious movement in Ger¬ 
many, 116. 


D 

Dalnieny s. Lady, illustrations of the ‘ Spanish Lady’s Love,’ criticized, 

346-348. 

Danby, Earl of, in 1679 impeached by the Commons, and not al¬ 
lowed by them the use of counsel, 11-12. 

Democracy, tendency of modern society towards, 465. 

Dependencies, government of, definition of, 521—different from that 
of a colony, 521-522—extent of the legislative powers which are 
usually delegated to a subordinate government, 522-528—the foreign 
relations of, usually managed by the supreme or home government, 
528-529—general system or nature of the laws to be adopted, 

' 529-530—a colony by conquest retains generally its existing laws, 
530-531 —administrative functions of, 532-535—advantages this 
has on the dependency, 535-537—disadvantages of dependencies as 
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such, 537—disadvantages ai’ising from the forms of local govern- 
iiKMit., and the uses mado hy the dominant country of these forms, 
542-550—disadvantages of u dependency to the dominant country, 
550-552—real advantages to it, 552-553—do not appear necessary 
for ihe purpose of emigration, 553-555—tendency of the relation be¬ 
tween a dominant country and a dependency to a sudden and cala¬ 
mitous termination, 555-557* 

Deputies^ chamber of, in France, tendencies it represents, 4(i4. 

Design^ remarks on those of Flaxmnn, 348-349—on Uetscli, 349-350 
meretricious stylo now prevalent, 350. 

Dxirhotny Lord, on the administration of Dependencies or Colonies, 
extracted from his report on Lower Caimdu, 534-535—his con¬ 
trast hetweeu the cultivation and progress of civilization on the 
AniiTlcau and Jkitisli sides of the frontier, 540-518. 

Duveijrier^Sy M. Charles, politieal works, 454—Ids * Lettres Politiqnes’ 
contain no dlscnssifin on constitutional subjects, 450—advises France 
to renounce the popular object of the Rhenish fronti(‘r, and to nso 
ai*bitration and nuulialioii in her foreign and domestic policy 
instead of war, 474-470. See Vravee, 

r: 

Egypt’i (aneient,) the Chevalier Bunsen on, 391—the character of its 
people, 391 -39'3—coutrastedwitltthcGreeks,3I13—tludr literary])olity 
in their art of writing, ib .—the mystifying habits of their priesthood, 
395—idueidatiou of the (*arly history of nations iindt^rthe mild sway 
of the Ptolemies, ibu —a connected series of Fhryptian annals prepared 
by JManetho, 390—rcsi^ai'clus by various Greek, Ronnin, and dis¬ 
tinguished masters, scholars in Kgyptlan liistory, 390-397—Clnim- 
jioliioids iui])ortant discovery to its elucidation, 397—followed up liy 
Rossellini, Wilkinson, and Lepsius, 398—M. Bunsen’s work, con¬ 
tents of, 398-400—classes the A\hole hieroglypliieal snpellcx under 
sigos of objt^cts, and signs of sounds, 400-403—historical part c-f his 
work examined, 403—dynasties mentioned in Mauetlio’s Id^tory, 
103-100—llicory of eontoniporaneous dynasties (‘\aininod, 400-‘t20— 
synopsis t>f Manetli(»'s account from tlic Xllltli to the W'lflli 
dynasty, 42(5—M. Ibiiisen’s rc-adjustment of the X\'llMh i.ud 
XlXth dynasties, 428—‘Mosaic ClirouoJogy ’ of no authority in 
settling' tlie question, 429-430. 

/iVec7or.v, (Rejiresentative,) numbers of, in France, 450-459. 

Jimigrationy effects of, on tlie British dependencies, 553-554. 

England^ classes into which it is divided, opinion of etmtincntal 
writers on tJie subject, 08-70. 

Jitpiiiyj Court of Chancery erected as a Court of, 29G-299- 

Knrope<ni and American State Confederacies, 151. Zoilvei'ehiy 
Swiss CantonSy and United States* 


F 

Eeejee or Viti Archipelago, description of its climate> scenery, and 
inhabitants, 441. 
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Fitidiarfie^ proceedings in his impeachment for treason, 325-333. 

Flaxman's illustrations of Homer, &c., noticed, 348-349. 

Floyds Edward, proceeded against by the Parliaments in 1621, for 
breach of privilege, and his sentence, 5. 

France^ lawyers of France and England contrasted, 277*278, and 
285-287—noble bearing of the French Parliament, 280—high con¬ 
stitutional station of the French magistracy, ih, 

France^ political writings published in, 454—furthest advanced of 
European nations in social equality and revolutionary terulencies, 
454—the existing constitution of Franco ajipears to be adapted to 
the existing state of feeling of her people, 457*458—its number of 
representative electors small, and most corrupt, 458-459—constitu¬ 
tional politics determined on public grounds, 4fil—its government 
feeble on the politics of business, 4G2—composition of tlio Cluim- 
ber ^ Peers, 463—of the Chandler of Deputies, 464—acknow¬ 
ledged tciulcncy in, towards aristocracy, 467— M, Duveyricr on a 
class of public funfilioiiarics for a new aristocMvicy, 469-473—tlie 
idea that the French people are fond of war, devoid of foundation, 
473. 

Freedom, as contrasted witli slavery, 71- Sf!C Slcmrij^ 

Frieftdijj Islands^ isle of Tonga—natives superior to otlicr natives of 
the Pacific—civil war between the Christian and heathen inhabi* 
tauts of, 440- 411. 

G 

Qernian Catholic Cl)urch, their laic religious movement, 100-101—appa¬ 
rent p(*rmanency of, 101 and 126—pilgrimage to the Holy Coat of 
Ti’Cives, 102—analogy hetvvecu tlic pilgrimage and the einMiinstaiiecs 
under wliich Luther conuncnccd tiie Jlefonnation, 102-108—purpose 
for which the Coat was to be exposed, 109*110—exhlhition of, number 
of pilgrims who attended, I lO-1 11—miracles attendant on this exhi¬ 
bition, note, 111-112—protest of John JL>uge, and iulluence it had on 
the movement, 112-115—leader of the movement, John Czerski, his 
history, 115-116—puhiicatlou of their Confession of Faith, 116-120 
•—What ill ho the extent of the new niovenn'iit ? 121-125—\vill 
be a lesson to the Romish Church against making rash experi¬ 
ments, 126—the spirit iu which German Protestants have regarded 
this singular movement, 127-12S—tlie conduct which sliould be pur¬ 
sued by the Gennau Catholic Church, 128. 

German Confederation, or Zollverein, 157. See ZoUverehu 

German Emigrants among the Alleghany Mountains, 139-140. 

Gildemeister, Doctor, on the Holy Coat of Treves, 107-108. 

Glanmllej Grand Justiciar pf England, alterations he made in the 
English latv, 293. 

GJenely, Lord, ilcspatch on the exclusion of natives from the superior 
olhees in Malta, 540-541. 

Government, Sovereign—modes in which it may exercise its powers, 

' 515—manner in which legislative powers are used, —difference 

between a judicial and an administrative act, 516—a supreme 
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government must possess botli legislative and executive powers, and 
perform them, — can delegate any portion of its powers, 517- 
618—such delegate may possess both legislative and executive 
authority, 518—this nuthorjly seldom desirable, 519—acts often 
* rendered inetfeetual or nugatory by executive authority; this in¬ 
stanced, ib. —what a subordinate government is, 520-521—advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of dependencies or colonies to a parent 
country, 521-o57« See Dependencies. 

Great Seal of onicc held hy the Lord Chancellors of England, 287- 
Greeks^ contrasted Avitli the Egyptians, 394- 

Cmy, Cluirlc!?, Earl, death of, 210—his llrst entry into Parliament, 
241—pi'oposcd tliat the House of Commons should bo reformed, 243 
—accopti'd ofTicc under Ft>x, 214—extract from his speech in 1810, 
on tiie questions of Jteform and Ireland, 245-249—analysis of his 
character, 250-251 — situation of affairs Avheii he becui|||||||^ prime 
minister, 252—policy lie maintained in preserving the peace of 
Euro])e, 253-251—reformation of the House of Commons, 255- 
259—retrenchments made in the j>uhlic salaries, 259—reduction 
in tlie burden of taxation, 20O—abolition of sluvei y in the colonies, 
20O-2G4—renewal of the East India Charier, 2G4—amoudinont of 
the poor-hnvs, evils of the old systi'in, 2G4-2G()—condition of Ire¬ 
land, and measures he jjvoposed for its relief, 2G7-270—effect of 
the measures of his government, 270-273. 


11 . , 

Hide, Sir Matthew, on the reasons why the lawyers would not agree 
Avith Oliver Cromwell to have reform in the laAV, 322-323—his 
share in the establishment of rules iu the Court of Chancery, 324. 

Herodotus, his know ledge of ancient Egy])t, 394-395. 

Hii'voijtyphics, recent works on. See DyypL 

Jlisfoiy, Ancient, interest wliieh is attached to it, 351. 

Jlolly Loi'd, outlie privileges of the House of Commons, 11-42. 

JloUf Coat of Treves, exhibition of, and pilgrimage to, 102. See 
Gorman Catholic Cliurch. 

llornmer, llishop Jolni von, on the Holy Coat of 4’reves, 108-109. 

Hood'sy Thomas, poems, 375—his Avit, pathos, sensibility, and Im- 
mour characterized, ib, —his satire not one-sided or malignant, 
37G-377—his general clearness of view and decision of purpose, 
377-378—extracts from the ‘ Haunted Mouse,’ 37H-379—cheerful 
picture of a sylvan landscape from the * Elm Tree,’ 379—ex¬ 
tract from the ‘ Plea of the Midsummer Palries,’ 380—passages 
to show his poignant and significant expression, 381—errors 
he has fallen into, by a vein of exaggeration, endless digres¬ 
sion, and forced conceit, ib ^—this particularly applicable to his 
comic poems, 382—his serious compositions partake of the same ten¬ 
dencies, 382-383—this caused by a constant contfexion with perio¬ 
dical literature as a profession, 383-385—quotation from his poem of 
the * Bridge of Sighs/ 385-386—from the * Ode to Melancholy/ 
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387-388—his sonnet on ‘ False Poets and True,’ 389—his poem on 
* Rotterdam/ quoted, ib, 

Hume's commentaries on the law of Scotland regarding crime, 197— 
value of the work, 197-201. * 


I 

Imaginary Conversations by Landor, 487. See Landor* 

Impeachmenti tlio law regarding trial by, 328-333. 

India —Description of the exjienso attendant on two of the Siipi’oine 
Courts of, by T, 11- Macaulay, 538-540. 

Irefandy Poor-Law Act for the relief of its poor, 67- 
Italy^ causes whicli led to the ruin of its agriculture, 370 371—and 
to the decrease of its free, and Increase of its slave population, 371- 


J 

Jonson^ Ben, his protest in favour of Lord Bacon; notey 320. 

K 

Kohly M., on tliC condition of the emancipated serfs in Russia, 77 


Laing^ Samuel, on the German Catholic Church, 100—on tlie 
miracles attendant outlie exhibition of the Holy Coat of Troves; 
notOy 111-112—on the extent of the movement in the Gevinau 
Catholic Church in favour of Protestantism, 124-125- 
landovy Walter Savage, the (villecti'd writings of, 487—eoinbinution 
of wit, information, scholar.-'hip, and liberal zeal ho " pos.^esses, 
487-488—alterations and additions he lias iiuuh' to his Imagimo'y 
Conversations, 488*489—contrasted uith other liooks of dialogues, 
489—exquisite discrimination of character he displays, 490-493— 
additions he has made to his old (\>uversations, 493—quoted i>n 
prejudice, 193—on friendship, 494 —distinction between Bacon 
and Shakspoaro, 495—his admiration of Shakspeare, 496—heriv ies 
ho has stated on the harmony ami construction of Kng’li>.li verse, 
497-498—on the genius of IMato, 499-590—extracts from his New 
Conversations, 501-505—these eharactcrlzed, 503—extrnets from 
the ‘ Emperor of China and his Minister,’ 504—from Melancllu)ii 
and Calvin, 505—from Lucian and Timotheus, 500-509—from 
Marvel and Parker, 509*514. 

laWy transition made in early English law by Grand Jnsticiai' Glau- 
villc, 293—effect of the privileges demanded by tlie l]ous''s of 
Parliament on the administration of, in the courts of justice, 37-47- 
Lawyers of England, encouragement they have received, 275—con¬ 
fidence with which they are regarded, 277—contrast between the 
English and French bar, 277-281. 

Legislation for the working-classes, 64. See Worhing-classes. 
Lepsiusy Dr, bis signal success in hieroglyphics, 398. 
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LewuSf G- Co Essay an the Governinent of Dependencies, 515. See 
Dcpefidencies and Government. 

Lordsy House of, privilege of, 1. See Privilege. 

LyeWsy Charles, Travels in North America, 129—character of, ih .—- 
shows the great desire of Americans for education, 129-130— 
appearance of the country south of the Chesapeake, 130-131— 
spread of population in America, 131-136—condition of the planters 
in Virginia and the Carolinas, tlicir hospitality, 136-137—condition 
of the slaves, 137-139—appearance of the Alleghany Mountains, 
139—colony of German settlers in the valleys, 139-140—-rapid pro¬ 
gress of the State of Ohio, 140—on the age of tho wood in, 142— 
on the geology of the great lake district, 143—Falls of Niagara, 
their recession, 143-145—monumental remains found in the basin of 
the Mississippi, 146-147—geology of Canada, 147, 

M 

Macaulayy T. B., his description of the expense attendant on two of 
the Supremo Courts of India, 639'540. 

M^CuUochy J. II,, on the necessity of slave labour for tropical countries, 
78. 

Madridy the extent of the Plaza do Toros at, «363-364. 

Magistracy of France, high constitutional station they filled, 280- 

MaJlcy M. Dureau de la., sur rEconomic Politique dcs ’Romains, 351. 

Malta, liOrd (ilenelg on the exclusion of the natives from superior 
olFicial ofiices in, 540-541. 

Manelhoy his connected scries of Egyptian annals, prepared for the. 
temple archives, 396—divided into three books, 403. See Egypt. 

Mauna Loa, a largo volcanic mountain in the island of I lawaii, 447- 
448. 


Mendicity among the Romans, punished by slavery and death, 92, 
Monumental remains found in the basin of the Mississippi, 146-147. 
Morcy Sir Thomas, analysis of his character and conduct, 304-309— 
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N 

Navigation Islands, group of—character of the people, 437- 
Niagaruy Falls of—causes which lead to its annual retrocession, 143- 
145. 

Nottinghamy Lord, what did he do*in remodelling the Court of Chan¬ 
cery? 324. 


O 

O^Brieny Edward, his work entitled * tho Lawyer not€y 276. 
Ohioy State of—rapid progress of, since 1800, 140-141. 

P 

Pa'^liament and the courts, 1. See Privilege. 
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Vcrliamenis and their privilege, 1. See Privilege. —Lord Brougham’s 
description of the proceedings of those of the 14^jh and 15th cen¬ 
turies, 4-5. 

Peers of France, how elected, 463. 

Poliiical state of Prussia. See Prussia. 

Polynesian IsleSy character of the natives, &c., 4S4-437. 

Poor of England, amount of money expended for their relief from 
1813 to 18445 note 98. 

Poor-Laws in England, administration of, 65—those of Ireland, 67— 
those of Scotland, ib. —state provision for the poor of Athens and 
Rome, 81—first provision for the poor in England, 83. 

Population of ancient Rome, 358—of Alexandria, 361—of Carthage, 
361—of Seleueia, 361. 

Powys, Mr Justice, on the privihge of Parliament, 3. 

Presidesf^o^ the United States—how elected, 190—his constitutional 
power, —^his powers far exceed those of a monarch, 192-193— 
the enormous patronage ho possesses, 195. 

Privilege of Parliament, 1—serious constitutional reflections which it 
awakens, 2-4—Case of Thorpe Jii the reign of Edward TV., and of 
Edward Floyd in 1621, 5-G—House of Commons yield to that of 
the Lords in Floyd’s case, 6—claims of the Long Parliament, 7— 
its defence, 7-8—jietitioning the crown considered l>y the Ihirlia- 
ments of 1676 and 1701 as a breach of privilege, 8-9—damages 
brought against Sir William Williams, the speaker, for sanction¬ 
ing Dangcrfield's information against .lames II., tlicn Duke of 
York, 9'10—legal agents menaced by the House of Commons 
for defending parties, 10-12—privilege of the House,of Com¬ 
mons to determine the right of contested seats, 13-16—the prin¬ 
ciples of constitutional government asserted by the House of lAU'ds, 

16— abuse of the protection of the servants of members from arrest, 

17— on the exemption of members from all Ic'gal process, ih. — 
case of John Wilkes, 18 20—privilege of debating in secret, 20 
.—exclusion of reporters, 20-21—of strangers, 21—review of the 
proceedings against Sir Francis liurdett, 22-23—publication of 
their papers by the House of Commons—case of Stockdale, 24-29 
—act of Parliament passed securing this power on certain con¬ 
ditions, 29—great evils which may, and have resulted from the 
use of their privilege, 29-37—influence it must have on the ad¬ 
ministration of the law in the courts of justice, 37-47. 

Privilege of the House of Commons argued, 326- 334. 

Prussia, local frontier of, makes it the preserver of the peace of Europe, 
224—physical and mental energies of her people, 224-225—reli¬ 
gious freedom in, 225-226-—memorial of the Berlin municipality to 
the king for fear of an invasion of their religious liberties, 227-228— 
hatred of the people to Russia; note, 228-^constitutional form of go¬ 
vernment required by the people, and promised by the king, 229-231 
•—the provincial states of, has not answered the purpose they were 
designed for, 231—peculiar constitution which the scattered state of 
the kingdom appears to require, 231-232—the army of, not formed 
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from any special class, 233—constitutional form of government 
would not bo^a<'cej)tabIe to the subordinate functionaries, *A.— 
liberality of tire king, and his high respect, for learned men, 234*235 
—late modiiieations of the censorship, 235—greater liberty of the 
press required, 236-237—bigli position the bar in Prussia mauitains, 

237— open criminal procedure called for, 237-238—evil results 
w hich may happeu if coustitutional government bo longer withheld) 

238- 239. 


Priusaiai Frederick William IV., king of, his high talents, religious 
views, and acquirements, 226—his liberality and great respect for 
learned men, 234-235. 


II 

Paiheays in the United States, 131-135, 

Pehchy great inventive fancy of his designs, 349—great defects In his 
illustrations, 349-350. 

RommSy eondiiioii of their slaves, 73—state provision for the -poor 
of Uonie, 81—mendicity among, punitehed by slavery, 82. 

Pome (Ancient), the system jinrsued hy the State in the distribution 
of corn to tin* people, 356-357—the class of citizens wlio received the 
allowance, 356-358—])opu]ation of, at various periods, 358—houses 
sn, anil their coiistructiou, 360-361—circuit of Rome in the time of 
Vespasian, 361—compared with other large cities in regard to tlieir 
oirenit and population, ib, —conUagratlons in, 3G2—deaths by epi¬ 
demic disease;-’, ib. —enormous capacity of their public buildings de¬ 
signed for public show's, 362-363—population of modern Rome in 
1827; notCy 364 — tlic distribution of corn an integral part of the ad- 
iniiiistrutiou of the imperial govormnont, 26 .—ofilcers who were ap- 
]u)intcd to superintend the collection of tbo corn, 365-306—the pra- 
viiices from which it was jirincipaily' supplied, 366—regulations for 
its transport to Rome, 306 367—important oflbets of the system 
pursued witli I’cspeet to its supply, 307-369—oppression it caused 
to the provinces, 369-370—cfi'ected eventually tlie i‘uin of Italian 
agriculture, 370-371—also decreased the free, and increased the 
slave population, 371—dangers which its dependence on the pro¬ 
vinces reduced the population to, 373-374. 

RoiKje, John, Ills protest against the exhibition of the Holy Coat of 
Treves, 112—his early history, 112-114—the number sold of his 
protest, 111—stylo of his protest, 114-115—excommunicated by the 
Church, 115—effect of his appeal, ib. 

Russia^ condition of the emancipated serfs in, 77» 


S 

SandwickJslandSjUie&cvi^Won of the islands and of their king—character 
of the inhahitants, 447* 

Scoltiah criminal jurisprudence and procedure, 196—Hume's work 
on, characterised, 197-199—verdicts of the Jury formerly delivered 
in writing, 199-200—frequent superiority of the law of Scotland to 
that of England, 201-203—public accuser in, 203-*some of its daily 
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results stated, 203-206—verdict of Not proven^ 206-207—its su¬ 
preme criminal court should have the power to re||fve points of law, 
instead of giving final judgment, 207-208—the prisoner is entitled 
fifteen days before the day of trial, to receive a copy of his indict¬ 
ment, .208-209—^the court has the power of declaring any action 
for which there is no precedent a crime, and of punishing the 
newoflcnce accordingly, 210-213—policy of such a power examined, 
213-217—cases in which it was decided that the court had the 
power, 218-223. 

Svoilund^ revision of the laws relating to the support of the poor in, 
67-68.^ 

Sdmclay its population, 361. 

Shahspearvy 47—appearance of the theatre in Paris when one of his 
tragedies was represented by English actors, 47-48—attempts made 
in Eranco to translate his writings, 49—that of Count Alfred 
de Vigny, 50'56—representation of Romeo and Juliet, 5(3—trans¬ 
lation of Hamlet by M. Wailly, with extracts, 57-58—M. Harbier's 
translation of Julius Cicsar, 59-60—extract from the tragedy, 60-61. 

Slavery, i\^ contrasted with personal freedom, 71—the most perfect 
form of, lb .—gradual advances from slavery to freedom, 72—con¬ 
dition of the slaves under the Roman law', 73—in America, 73-74 
—physical condition of slaves superior to that of iheir mental and ' 
moral state, 75-79—restrictions.made as to their hours of labour, 
86-89. 


Societpy inequality of human conditions in, 70-71. 

Spnnhh Lady’s Love, illustrated by Lady Dalmeny, 339—supposed ac¬ 
tors in its scene, 339—the ballad of, quoted, 340-42—analysis of 
the ballad ; the character of the lady, 342-345—of tlio English 
- captain, 315-346—correct idea and harmony of the designs by Lady 
Dahncny, 346—antique in several of the illustrations, 346-318. 
Stochdale v. Ilovse oj' (Joaanons, case of, considered, 24-29* 

Siviss Cantons—the l^acte which connects them, 160—theJ)ict 


—how’ a])pointcd—its powers and duties, 167-168—army and revenue 
of, 168—adds very little to the internal tranquillity oC the cantons, 
and their reUiiion towards one another, —federal militia of, at the 
command of the Diet or Vorort, 170—events of 1833 ; the league 
of Saniein formed by several of the cantons, 170—the seceding 
cantons overcome by the Diet, 171—view of converting it into one 
republic considered, 172-173—administrative powers the cantonal 
governments had under the ‘Act of Mediation,'173-174—inde¬ 
pendence of Switzeidand essential to the tranquillity of Europe, 
17 4-175—the Diet or Vorort change the scat of the federal govern¬ 
ment every thi'ce years, 175-176—the cantons most exclusive to 
^uch other, 176-177—Heimathloses, or gipsies of, 177-178—amend- 
ilfent of the Faqle proposed in 1833 —outline of the proposal, 
178-180. 



Tahiti Island^ Captain Wilkes* account of the present condition of its 
people, 436. 
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Treaties^ object for which they are contracted, and classes into which 
they are divided, 150-151- 

Trimsy Holy Coaf of, exhibition and pilgrimage to, 102. See German 
Cailiolic Church* 

Truck systemy oppressive character of, to the working-classes, 90- 

U 

UUmanny Dr, on the causes which have led to the late religious 
movement in Germany, 103-126. 

United StatgSy bequests and donations made for the benefit of reli¬ 
gious, charitable, and literary institutions in, 129—spread, of its 
population, 131-133—dispersion, and effect of, on the condition of 
the States, 134-136—condition of the planters in Virginia and the 
Cai'olinas, 136-137—couditinii of the slaves in the Southern States, 
137*139—progress of the state of Ohio, 140-141—Falls of Niagara, 
143-145—numerous remains of monuineiits found in the basin of 
the Mississippi, 146-147- 

United States of America—placed bn the limits which separate a 
confederacy from an incorporation, 180—history of the people be¬ 
fore the Union was adopted, 180-183—incapability and misconduct 
of Congress and of tlic States during tlie war with (ircat Britain, 
183-188—this increased In weakness after the pence, 188*189—its 
present constitution, 189-194—defects pci’ceptible In its constitution, 
194-196. 

United States' Exploring Expedition, during the years 1838-1842— 
narrative of, by Captain Charles Wilkes, 431—principal objects of the 
expedition, ih ,—narrative compiled with great care, ih *—vessels 
which were placetl under his command, 432—expedition arrives on the 
coast of Chili, ib ,—character and condition of the natives of Tahiti, 
433-137—survey the Samoan, or Navigator's group of islands— 
natives superior to those of Tahiti ; females reniarkal)lo for mo¬ 
desty and fidclj^y, 437—visit the Australian colony ; Jiospitable 
attention of the colonial authorities, ib .—proceeds on a cruise to 
the Antarctic regions ; ships indifferently jirovided, ib .—dangers 
of a Polar winter, 438-439—return to Sydney, 44t)—arrival at 
New Zealand ; natives uninteresting and degraded, ib .—visits the 
Friendly and Feejeo Islands, 440-441—arrive offOvolau ; visited hy 
Tanoa, chief of the Eeejee Islands; massacre in 1834, at Kantavu, 
of American seamen; visit of tho chiefs to the ship ; their deten¬ 
tion till the surrender of tho perpetrator, 442-443—treacherous 
attack by the natives at Malolo on one of the boats, 444—chiefs 
receive the American detachment with open defiance, 445—Captain 
Wilkes and crew land, and take possession of and burn the tonn, 
446—visit the Sandwich Islands; received by King Kumehanieha 
III., 447—arrival at Hawaii; survey a large volcanic mou^^m 
named Mauna Loa encamp at Kiiauca, near a vast volcanic lake 
or crater, ib. —ascent of IVlauiia Loa, 448—survey and experiments 
at Kilauea and elsewhere, 449—arrive at the Columbia River, ib. 
—discovery of a new island by Captain Hudson, named Bowdich 
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Island^ *5,—treacherous conduct of the natives at Utivai loss of a 
seaman ; town of Utiva destroyed, 450—loss of the Peacock schooner 
at the bar of the Columbia Iliver, 450-451—anchor off the town 
of Astoria ; survey the surrounding country', 451—depart from the 
Sandwich Islands, *6.—arrival at Sooloo ; notice of the inhabitants ; 
described as perfidious and covvardiy, and inveterate pirates, 452 
—sketch of Singapore, —arrival at New York, 453. 

United Statesy independent legislative powers possessed by several of 
the local governments before the American Revolution, 526. 


Vigny^ Counti Alfred de, his translation of Shakspeare's Plays, 47— 
•extracts from his ^^rcface, 50-53—specimens of his translations, 
53-56. 

Volcano of Mauna Loa, in the Sandwich Islands, described, 447-448. 

W 

WaUhjy M. Leon do, his translation of Hamlet, 47—specimens from, 
57-58. 

Wushwgton, General, extracts from his correspondence, 184—his 
bitter complaints of the carelessness of the Statts and Congress 
during the war, 184-188. 

yauijhauy Chief Justice, his remarks on equity as applied to the Court 
of Chancery, 298. 

Wickham, Bibhop,leariihig he possessed, 302—prudent political conduct 
of, 303. 

ViUicSy John, proceedings of the House of Commons against, con¬ 
sidered, 18-20. 

wVtlkes, Captain Charles, imrnitive of tlic United States’ Exploring 
Expedition, 431. See United Statex^ Jiapedition, 

Wirtembergy King of, terms deniunded by, and received at the recon¬ 
struction of the German Confederation, 157- v 

Working-c/asseSy public attention which is bestowed on thorn, 64—ad¬ 
ministration of the poor-laws for their relief, 65-66—commission ap¬ 
pointed to investigate into the condition of, 67—measures of relief for 
the poor of Ireland and Scotland, 07-68—their personal freedom con¬ 
trasted with their state of slavery in former times, 71-79—liabilities 
and moral obligations which personal freedom requires, 79* 81—state 
and voluntary provision for the poor, 81-82—first establishment of, 
in England, 83—severe conditions attendant on some of the local 
relief acts, -81-86—llmitatioa of their hours of labour, 86-89—op¬ 
pressive character of the truck system, 90-9i—views taken by two 
parties as to the susceptibility of improvement, 92-95—the Church’ 
and Abbey lands, at the Reformation, not the patrimony of the poor, 

a$-^99. 


Z 

Zsakiftd, New, character of the natives, 440. 

or Colifederation of Germany—exterior frontiers of, and 
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the states to i^liom they Lolong-, 151—revenue collected and di¬ 
vided according to their population, 151-152—its principal olyect 
is security, 151—constitution of the Ancient German Empire, 
152-154—revolutionary war with France, 154-155—was prac¬ 
tically dissolved by the peace of Preahurg, 155—reconstruction of, 
by the Allied sovereigns ; negotiation regarding, 156—terms de¬ 
manded, and conceded to the Kings of Bavaria and Wirtemberg, 
157—outline of the first conference, 158-161—second conference, 
lGl-162—abstract of the Federal Act, 1G2, 161—how far has it 
clTected its object? 161-I6G. 
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